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NANT    OLCHFA, 

BY 

E.  A.  DILLWYN. 

Author  of  "  Jill,''  «  The  Rebecca  Riot&r,''  «  A  Burglary ;' 

"  Chloe  ArguelleJ' 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 
Eeginald's  Courtship. 

The  inquest  upon  young  Ivor  put  the  public  in  possession 
of  no  facts  that  were  not  known  already.  It  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  who  had  struck  him  down,  as  in  consequence  of 
the  darkness  and  confusion  that  had  prevailed  at  the  time,  it 
was  quite  as  likely  as  not  that  the  missile  by  which  he  had 
been  felled  had  been  launched  entirely  at  random.  Whether 
he  had  died  immediately  from  the  effect  of  that  blow  or  been 
drowned  was  uncertain ;  but  anyhow  no  one  saw  any  cause  to 
doubt  that  he  had  fallen  senseless  into  the  water,  face  down- 
wards, just  where  he  had  been  found.  So  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  confined  itself  to  the  statement  that  he  was  dead,  and  did 
not  make  any  rash  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how  he  had  come 
by  his  death. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Beginald  when  the  inquest  ended  thus 
harmlessly,  and  he  was  able  to  shake  off  the  uneasiness  which 
had  till  then  troubled  him  lest,  perhaps,  fiichard  Williams 
might  not  have  been  the  only  concealed  witness  of  that  little 
alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  position  of  David's 
body,  or  lest  Sichard  might  have  confided  what  he  had  seen 
to  some  other  person,  who  would  insist  on  coming  and  telling 
the  coroner  whatever  he  knew  about  the  matter — as  Bichard 
himself  would  have  done  if  he  had  had  the  chance.  People 
are  so  extraordinarily  and  provokingly  officious  sometimes ! 

The  result  of  the  inquest  upon  Bichard  was  less  indefinite 
than  that  of  the  one  upon  David.  Bichard's  body  was 
examined  by  a  doctor  of  more  weight  and  higher  standing 
than  Dr.  Jones,  and  this  other  doctor  declared  his  positive 
conviction  that  the  deceased  could  not  ever  have  moved  again 
after  the  blow  oA  the  head  which  he  had  received,  and  also 
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that — neither  purposely  nor  accidentally -r-was  it  possible  for 
that  blow  to  have  been  self-inflicted.  When  Dr.  Jones  found 
his  own  opinion  supported  so  influentially,  he  no  longer 
hesitated  to  make  it  known,  and  thus  the  unwonted  spectacle 
of  two  doctors  in  perfect  accord  with  one  another  was  presented 
to  the  public.  The  jury,  not  being  used  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it  at  first,  and  were  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  phenomenal  medical  concord  might  not 
conceal  some  dark  and  fearful  mystery  which  it  behoved  them  to 
bring  to  light.  But  on  further  consideration  they  changed  their 
minds  and  determined,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  medical 
evidence  was  so  unanimous  it  could  by  no  possibility  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  might  safely  be  accepted  as  infallibly  correct. 
What  that  evidence  showed  in  the  present  case  was,  that  the 
man  must  have  been  killed  by  someone  else,  and  the  murder 
•committed  at  the  place  where  he  was  found.  It  had  been 
discovered  also  that  the  handle  of  the  kitchen  poker  and  the 
mark  of  the  blow  on  the  victim's  head  corresponded  together  with 
singular  exactitude,  and  that  there  was  no  trace  of  anyone  except 
Leah  having  been  in  or  near  the  cottage  at  the  time  when  the 
supposed  murder  had  occurred.  And  as  the  readiest  way  of. 
reconciling  these  facts  to  one  another  was  to  suppose  that  she 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  her  husband  and  resorted  to  poker- 
arbitration,  she  beoajne  the  object  of  awkward  suspicions,  and 
was  committed  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  autumn  assizes. 

The  verdict  did  not  in  the  least  upset  her  habitual  stolidity.. 
She  asked  if  she  could  have  her  cat  with  her  in  prison ;  on 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  requested  that  the  animal 
might  be  put  in  charge  of  a  neighbour  she  named  who'  ahe 
thought  would  be  kind  to  it ;  and  then  she  was  removed  to 
gaol  with  just  the  same  immovable,  sullen,  heavy,  phlegmatic 
expression  as  usual. 

While  all  these  events  were  taking  place,  Reginald  was 
prosecuting  his  wooing  with  the  utmost  vigour  possible,  even 
though  not  quite  with  the  unceremonious  abruptness  that  his 
f<;M9t6r-mother  had  wished.  He  found  that  Nant  Olchfa  was  to 
be'  shut  up  and  left  to  itself  for  awhile  immediately  after 
David's  funeral,  as  the  family  were  then  going  to  migrate  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  house — Llysderw.  Reginald  had  been .  asked 
to  stay  on  for  the  melancholy  ceremony  which  his  relationship 
madiO  it  natural  for  him  to  attend ;  but  after  that  had  taken 
place  he  would  evidently  have  no  exouse  for  remaining  longer, 
and  would  be  bound  to  take  himself  off,  unless  hia  hosts  should 
suggest  a  prolongation  of  the  visit.  And  to  take  himself  off 
was  tke  very  last  thing  he  wished  to.  do  just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  be  constantly  with. Gladys^, 
both  in  order  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  pushing  on  hia  suit, 
ac^d  also  that  he  might  appear  in  the  .eyes  of  his  creditors  .as 
her  favoured  suitor. 
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Under  these  circumstances  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  master  of  Llysderw,  and  turned 
the  intervening  time  before  the  funeral  to  such  good  account 
that  he  received  what  he  wanted,  i.e.y  a  hearty  invitation  from 
Mr.  Morgan  to  accompany  him  and  his  belongings  in  their 
approaching  move  to  his  house.  And  so  skilfully  did  Reginald 
manage  to  adapt  himself  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  and  so  agreeable  did  he  make  himself,  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
them  all. 

Honest  Mr.  Morgan,  never  wholly  free  from  consciousness 
that  his  position  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  wife's  first  husband, 
anad  always  keenly  alive  to  any  indication  of  a  similar  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  other  people,  had  at  6rst  regarded  Reginald 
with  dread  as  a  tip-top,  fashionable,  supercilious  London  swell, 
looking  down  upon  less  favoured  mortals  from  a  pinnacle  of 
contemptuous  superiority.  With  this  dread  was  mingled  also  a 
strong  tendency  to  admiration,  and  just  the  least  tinge  possible 
of  envy — for  the  good  gentleman  dearly  loved  an  occasional 
whiff  of  the  great  world  which,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  him- 
self aspire  to  enter.  And  it  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  him 
to  find  himself  treated  by  the  formidable  visitor  on  terms  of 
such  perfect  equality  as  to  set  him  quite  at  ease,  dissipate  his 
previous  awe,  flatter  his  aTnour-propre,  and  convince  him  that 
the  London  swell  was  none  the  less  a  thorough  good  fellow^ 
absolutely  free  from  nonsense,  and  the  last  man  to  indulge  in 
airs  and  graces  towards  anyone  who  did  not  happen  to  belongs 
to  exactly  the  same  ^^  set "  as  himself. 

The  young  man  had  been  equally  clever  in  discovering  the 
way.  to  win  Mrs.  Morgan's  heart  also.  She  was  of  opinion  that 
she  had  never  met  any  other  person  capable  of  a  more  nice 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  what  was  the  male  and 
what  the  female  department  in  an  establishment.  He  always 
seemed  to  understand  exactly  when  to  be  in  the  way,  an4 
when  ovi'  of  it ;  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  be  silent ;  when 
to 'help,  and  when  to  let  alone  ;  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to 
do.;.' what  required  masouline  intervention,  and  what  was  best 
without  it.  She  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  as  good  a  head  of 
a  bouse  as  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire/  and  beheld 
approvingly  the  symptoms  which  showed  her  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for*  the  place  left  vacant  by  Percy's  withdrawal. 
What  the  rights  of  that  matter  had  been  she  had  not  been 
'  able  to  imderstand  quite  clearly.  But  at  any  rate  she  knew 
that  the  lovers  had  failed  to  get  on  together  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  had  parted  by  mutual  consent ;  she  knew  also  that 
aometimes  an  unpleasantness  of  that  kind  would  set  a  girl 
oompletely  against  > -all  love-affairs  for  ever  after.  And  Mrs^ 
Morga%*<havi»g 'before  <her- eyes  the  dreadful  possibility  of 
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Gladys  electing  a  life  of  single-blessedness  and  Nant  Olch&'s 
lapsing  into  petticoat  government,  was  prepared  to  hail  with 
joy  the  prospect  of  having  her  mind  set  effectually  at  rest  as 
to  these  two  points,  by  the  girl  being  married  to  an  eligible 
husband. 

Towards  Gladys  herself  the  suitor  behaved  as  judiciously  as 
he  did  towards  her  parents.  He  was  quick  to  read  -and  obey 
her  wishes;  knew  how  to  enliven  her  gently  and  divert  her 
mind  from  brooding  over  her  troubles ;  was  never  wanting  in 
one  jot  of  the  deference  and  respect  which  she — without  herself 
being  aware  of  it — had  grown  to  regard  as  her  due;  and  was 
always  ready  to  render  any  service  that  she  required. 

If  the  conversation  turned  upon  business  relating  to  the 
property,  he  showed  the  interest  that  was  naturally  warranted 
by  his  position  as  heir  presumptive,  and  yet  steered  clear  of  all 
appearance  of  inclination  to  presume  upon  that  position. 
Perceiving  that  the  place  and  its  people  were  dear  to  her,  he 
adopted  the  same  tone  — found  the  scenery  in  that  part  of  the 
world  charming  and  the  inhabitants  remarkably  likeable,  and 
entered  zealously  into  her  various  schemes  for  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  the  tenants,  estate,  and  district  in  general. 

All  this  was  just  as  it  should  be,  she  thought.  It  would 
■grieve  her  greatly  to  think  of  Nant  Olchfa  having  a  ruler  who 
did  not  care  for  the  dear  old  place,  and  make  it  his  home  and 
occupation  as  past  generations  had  done.  And  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  man  or  one  of  his  children  would  reign  there 
^ome  day  or  other,  since  she  herself  would  certainly  never 
marry,  and  expose  herself  to  the  chance  of  being  deceived  and 
made  a  fool  of  again  as  she  had  been  by  Percy ! 

Nant  Olchfa  was  just  then  occupying  an  extremely  prominent 
.place  in  her  thoughts,  and  its  interests  seemed  to  her  of 
paramount  importance.  For  one  thing  she  had  loved  and  been 
proud  of  her  home  all  her  life  ;  and  her  affections  had  a  greater 
tendency  than  ever  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it,  now  that 
her  heart  was  sore  from  the  recent  harsh  rending-away  of  two 
>object8  round  which  its  fibres  had  been  twined  closely,  and  was 
seeking  instinctively  for  some  one  or  thing  to  fill  the  empty 
place.  Besides,  since  the  ownership  had  devolved  upon  her, 
flhe  was  full  of  anxiety  lest  she  should  in  any  way  prove 
unworthy  of  that  grave  responsibility,  and  fall  short  in 
discharging  the  onerous  duties  of  her  new  position. 

She  knew  that  her  influence  and  importance  had  increased 
as  well  as  her  wealth ;  and  in  her  eyes  that  meant  that  her 
duties  had  increased  also — Nobleaae  oblige.  The  great  talent 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  her  must  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  not  merely  for  her  own  comfort  and 
pleasure.  She  must  look  forward  to  no  selfish  ease,  but  to  a  life 
of  constant  hard  work,  and  consideration  for  and  devotion  to  the 
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interests  of  her  numerous  dependants,  tenants,  labourers,  and 
neighbours.  Her  duties  and  cares  would  occupy  her  too  fully 
to  leave  time  for  self-pleasing  and  amusements.  What  of  that  ? 
It  was  more  noble  to  live  for  duty  than  for  amusement,  she  told 
herself. 

And  the  fact  of  her  regarding  the  matter  in  this  light  showed 
that  she  was  not  without  her  share  of  those  high  (though 
sometimes  impracticable)  aspirations,  and  that  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  which  generally  exists  in  the  breast  of  ingenuous 
and  rightrminded  youth,  and  which — even  though  they  may 
afterwards  disappear  completely  from  sight — are  sure  to  have  a 
hand  in  moulding  the  subsequent  adult  character. 

This,  then,  being  the  girl's  frame  of  mind,  she  was  delighted 
at  Reginald's  willingness  to  discuss  and  enter  into  the  various 
schemes  bubbling  within  her  for  giving  effect  to  the  laudable 
desires  whereby  she  was  animated.  And  she  fraternised  with 
him  and  responded  freely  to  his  advances,  without  remembering 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  meaning  anything  beyond 
friendship. 

What  could  be  more  pleasant  and  natural  than  that  she  and 
the  person  who  was  her  cousin  and  next  heir  should  be  on 
intimate  terms  together  ? — and  that  he  should  take  nearly  as 
much  interest  in  whatever  concerned  Nant  Olchfa  as  she  did 
herself?  She  had  so  much  to  tell  him  too.  For,  of  course, 
she,  who  had  lived  there  almost  all  her  life,  must  have  a  much 
better  understanding  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  things  in  that 
locality  and  estate  than  a  comparative  stranger  like  him. 
And  he  seemed  to  be  sensible  enough  to  know  that,  and 
to  wish  to  pick  up  ideas  from  her,  consult  her,  hear  about  her 
projects,  and  generally  avail  himself  of  her  superior  wisdom. 
He  naturally  felt  that  there  could  be  no  more  right  and  fitting 
person  than  her  to  introduce  him  to,  and  instruct  him  about, 
his  future  kingdom ;  and  she,  for  her  part,  was  most  glad  to  be 
able  thus  to  help  him. 

It  was  to  her  what  Mrs.  Carlyle  calls  "  a  good  joy  "  to  think 
that  perhaps  he  would  eventually  govern  all  the  better  for  her 
sage  advice.  Then  after  she  herself  should  be  dead,  her  power 
for  good  would  still  exist  amongst  her  fellow  creatures;  they 
would — though  unconscious  of  their  benefactor — be  the  better 
for  her  having  lived ;  she  would  have  made  a  difference  to  the 
world,  and  have  left  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  "  not  to  be 
ashamed  of.  She  contemplated  this  purely  unselfish  object  of 
ambition  with  earnest  desire,  and  felt  a  real,  honest  satisfaction 
to  think  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  attaining  it.  Yet  some- 
how she  sighed,  too,  in  spite  of  her  satisfaction.  What  made 
her  sigh  she  did  not  know  exactly.  But  she  had  an  indefinite 
sense  of  there  being  some  deficiency  or  other  in  the  prospect — 
something  that  excited  a  vague  yearning  and  self-pity. 
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Meanwhile  the  increasing  importunity  of  Beginald's  creditors 
made  it  evident  that  unless  he  stopped  their  mouths  at  once  by 
announcing  his  engagement  to  his  cousin,  he  might  say  good 
bye  to  all  hope  of  the  marriage  whereby  he  intended  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes.  All  chance  of  such  a  thing  would  be  at  an  end  if 
he  did  not  avert  the  crash  which  would  involve  an  exposS  of  his 
affairs ;  for  if  that  were  to  take  place  he  would  stand  revealed 
as  a  profligate,  reckless  spendthrift  whose  substance  had  been 
squandered  in  an  utterly  ignoble  and  discreditable  manner; 
who  had  been  connected  with  transactions  that  were  decidedly 
questionable ;  and  who  certainly  might  not  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  Gladys  Ivor.  Circumstances,  therefore,  pressed  upon  him  an 
immediate  proposal,  whether  he  thought  her  ready  for  it  or  not. 
Had  he  been  able  to  choose  he  would  have  waited  a  little  while 
longer  to  make  the  ground  yet  more  sure  before  he  spoke ;  for 
though  he  augured  well  from  her  graciousness  to  him,  he  still 
did  not  feel  quite  certain  of  her  sentiments  being  as  warm  as  he 
wished  them  to  be.  But  he  could  not  afford  a  delay  which 
would  wholly  destroy  the  splendid  chance  now  open  to  him. 
And  accordingly  he  astonished  Gladys  one  fine  day,  about  six 
weeks  after  David's  death,  by  presenting  himself  to  her  in  the 
guise  of  a  desperately  enamoured  suitor  whose  whole  happiness 
depended  upon  her  replying  favourably  to  his  suit. 

He  acted  the  part  of  lover  excellently  well,  and  she  heard  his 
protestations  of  passionate  devotion  without  a  moment's  doubt 
of  their  sincerity,  and  with  feelings  of  genuine  compassion  for 
the  pain  which  she  believed  her  answer  would  cause  him.  She 
said  that  she  was  very,  very  sorry  this  should  have  happened, 
and  that  she  had  never  dreamt  he  was  thinking  of  such  a  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  grant  his  request,  she  would  most 
gladly  do  so.  But  though  she  liked  him  ever,  so  much,  and 
though  they  were  such  capital  friends,  still  that  wasn't  the 
same  thing  as  being  in  love — and  love  was  indispensable  for 
miarriage.  So,  however  much  she  regretted  having  to  vex  him, 
he  must  see  for  himself  that  she  had  no  option  but  to  refuse. 

No — ^he  didn't  see  it  at  all.  Only  let  her  consent  to  marry  him, 
and  he  had  no  fear  of  not  eventually  winning  her  love.  There 
was  nothing  he  would  not  do  to  compass  that  end,  and  he  felt 
that  he  Tmuat  succeed  at  last.  Only  let  her  have  pity  on  his 
great  love,  and  trust  herself  to  him,  and  she  should  never 
repent  of  her  goodness.  As  for  saying  that  his  one  object  in 
life  would  be  to  make  her  happy,  why  that  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course ;  for  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  his  own  happiness 
depended  entirely  upon  hers,  because  whatever  troubled  her 
necessarily  made  him  miserable  also  ?  And  he  proceeded  to 
talk  of  his  weariness  of  London  and  its  society ;  to  expatiate 
upon  the  joys  of  domestic  felicity  in  the  country ;  and  to  draw 
a  moving  picture  of  the  widely-useful  and  happy  future  that 
would  be  their  lot  as  man  and  wife. 
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As  she  listened  to  the  vehement  ardour  with  which  he  pleaded 
his  cause,  her  resolution  wavered  just  a  little  bit,  and  she  did 
make  some  attempt  in  her  own  mind  to  try  and  see  the  matter 
from  a  point  of  view  different  to  that  which  she  had  at  first 
taken.  There  was  no  denying  that  she  felt  a  cordial  liking  and 
esteem  for  him  ;  had  found  him  an  amusing,  clever,  agreeable, 
sympathetic  companion;  and  believed  he  would  make  an 
excellent,  conscientious  husband  to  her  and  landlord  to  her 
people.  The  position  in  which  he  and  she  stood  to  one  another 
made  such  a  match  as  he  proposed  seem  peculiarly  suitable,  and 
altogether  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  she  did  not  feel  towards 
this  meritorious  young  man  as  she  had  done  towards  the  deceit- 
ful Percy.  But  there  it  was.  She  did  not  feel  the  same 
unluckily,  and  such  feelings  were  not  to  be  called  into  existence 
at  will.  It  was  a  great  pity,  no  doubt ;  but  still,  things  being 
as  they  were,  she  could  not  alter  her  first  decision,  and  told  her 
suitor  so  plainly.  Reginald's  perspicacity,  however,  having 
showed  him  her  wavering,  he  redoubled  the  energy  of  his 
attack ;  and  though  he  could  not  persuade  her  definitely  to 
accept  him,  he,  nevertheless,  at  last  succeeded  in  extracting 
some  modification  of  the  refusal. 

If  he  liked,  she  said,  she  would  postpone  giving  her  final 
answer  for  awhile,  till  she  should  have  considered  the  matter 
more  fully  and  tried  if  she  could  change  her  mind  and  feelings 
so  far  as  to  accept  him.  He  must  go  away  and  leave  her  for  a 
bit  so  that  she  might  think  it  over  quietly,  and  when  next  he 
returned  she  would  be  prepared  with  her  answer.  She  must 
tell  him  fairly  that  she  was  afraid  it  would  be  the  same  then  as 
now ;  but  still,  she  would  make  the  attempt  to  change  it  if  he 
liked. 

He  replied  that  he  would  like  anything  that  did  not  rob  him 
of  all  hope.  But  how  long  was  he  to  be  kept  in  suspense  ?  It 
was  now  the  middle  of  September,  his  holidays  were  just  about 
to  terminate,  and  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  getting  away 
from  work  at  the  office  for  another  six  weeks.  Six  weeks  would 
be  a  terribly  long  time  to  wait-  -might  he  not  hope  for  a  letter 
before  that  ? 

Oh  no,  she  returned ;  she  did  not  think  six  weeks  at  all  long 
for  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  matter — hardly  long 
enough,  indeed  !  She  was  sure  there  was  no  chance  whatever 
of  bringing  her  sentiments  to  the  desired  condition  all  in  a 
hurry.  She  very  much  feared  the  experiment  would  prove 
fruitless  anyhow ;  but  if  there  was  to  be  any  chance  at  all  of 
success,  she  must  have  time. 

So  he  had  to  content  himself  with  this  concession,  and  return 
to  London  with  his  fate  still  undecided.  He  had  got  something 
at  any  rate,  even  if  not  quite  as  much  as  he  wished  for.  And 
he  felt  very  little  donV  that  the  rest  was  going  to  follow,  for 
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after  the  evident  favour  which  she  had  shown  him  he  thought 
he  could  reckon  pretty  confidently  on  the  final  answer  being  in 
the  affirmative.  What  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  cheat  the 
general  public  into  the  belief  that  that  answer  had  been  already 
received  and  his  marriage  with  her  definitely  settled,  so  that 
those  cursed  creditors  of  his  might  allow  him  a  little  law  and 
not  spoil  all  -by  bringing  matters  prematurely  to  a  crisis. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  contrived  at  once  to  set  going 
the  report  that  he  and  Gladys  were  virtually  engaged  to  each 
other,  although  their  engagement  was  not  yet  given  out  in 
consequence  of  her  having  some  foolish  fancy  against  the 
announcement  being  made  so  soon  after  her  brother's  death. 
The  report  set  various  people  to  work  making  inquiries  as  to  its 
truth  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nant  Olchfa,  and 
the  result  of  such  inquiries  was  its  confirmation.  For  the  local 
gossips,  fearing  to  be  thought  behind-hand  in  what  was  going 
on,  and  having  seen  the  conspicuous  attentions  which  he  had 
paid  to  his  cousin,  and  the  manifestly  good  terms  existing 
between  them,  were  prepared  to  catch  at  the  least  hint  of  the 
two  being  engaged,  and  to  declare  volubly  that  they  (the 
gossips)  had  seen  what  was  going  on  all  along,  and  that  no  one 
with  eyes  in  their  head  could  doubt  that  the  mistress  and  next 
heir  of  Nant  Olchfa  meant  to  make  a  match  of  it.  And  thus 
Reginald's  stratagem  succeeded,  and  the  impending  catastrophe 
was  staved  ofi*,  at  all  events,  for  a  little  while  longer — and  probably 
for  ever,  he  thought  exultingly. 

The  prize  for  which  he  hungered — the  prize  which  would 
extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  put  him  on  firm  ground, 
relieve  him  from  fear  of  future  disagreeables,  and  assure  him  ease 
and  enjoyment  —seemed  so  nearly  in  his  clutches  that  he  began 
to  consider  it  as  already  his,  and  to  regard  the  actual  entering 
into  possession  as  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Only  let  him  be 
married  and  he  would  be  all  right,  he  thought.  For  then  he 
meant  certainly  to  be  master  and  have  as  much  money  as  he 
chose  without  any  bother — he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  trouble 
about  thaty  as  he  did  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  turning 
the  girl  round  his  finger  and  making  her  consent  to  whatever 
he  wished. 

Yet  what  if  he  should  be  mistaken  about  this,  and  find  her 
run  rusty  after  all,  and  prove  unexpectedly  impracticable? 
Hum — why  then,  so  much  the  worse  for  her !  He  had  no 
intention  of  standing  any  nonsense  from  a  wife,  and  if  she 
made  herself  troublesome  when  he  had  a  husband's  authority 
over  her,  it  would  be  odd  if  he  did  not  find  some  means  of  sup- 
pressing her  opposition.  The  mere  fact  of  her  disagreeing 
with  him  would  show  that  her  mental  condition  was  wrong,  and 
might  not  impossibly  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  become  an 
inmate  of  one  of  the  numerous  private  lunatic  asylums  whose 
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doors  are  always  gaping  wide  open  towards  the  in-comer  and 
closed  fast  towards  the  out-goer.  Or  she  might  chance  to  eat 
something  unwholesome — so  very  unwholesome  as  to  prove 
&tal.  Or  she  might  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  some  bad 
accident ;  everyone  was  liable  to  accidents.  Oh  yes  !  there  were 
many  ways  available  for  disposing  of  one's  wife  if  she  declined 
to  be  amenable.  He  only  wished  it  were  equally  easy  to  get 
rid  of  an  inconvenient  foster-mother  —like  the  horrible  Leah 
Williams.  But,  who  could  say  ?—  perhaps  he  might  get  a  chance 
even  at  her  some  day.  If  so  he  would  take  precious  good  care 
not  to  let  it  slip,  for  as  long  as  she  lived  she  would  be  a  bete 
noire  to  him  of  the  worst  description,  and  spoil  all  the  pleasure 
he  would  have  otherwise  when  he  got  Nant  Olchfa.  Ona 
would  not  perhaps  have  supposed  that  the  study  of  the  lunacy  laws 
and  toxicology  was  the  thing  of  all  others  best  adapted  to  soothe 
the  impatient  and  anxious  spirit  of  a  fond  lover,  waiting  for  a 
final  answer  from  his  beloved.  Yet  Eeginald  Marshall  seemed 
to  find  it  so,  judging  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  those  two  subjects  after  his  return  to  London ;  and  it  was 
quite  surprising  to  see  what  consolation  he  derived  from  them 
during  that  period  of  suspense  whilst  Gladys  was  making  up 
her  mind  whether  to  marry  him  or  not. 

He  had  not  very  much  doubt  that  her  decision  would  be  in 
his  favour,  and  did  not  feel  greatly  disquieted  as  far  as  that 
went.  What  lay  chiefly  between  him  and  his  rest  was  the 
thought  of  Leah.  Constant  hush-mone;  would,  of  course,  be 
needed  to  keep  her  silent,  and  a  leech  of  that  kind  was  not 
particularly  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  as  a  life-long  companion. 
No — the  more  he  reflected  about  it  the  more  clearly  did  he 
perceive  that  she  knew  far  too  much  for  her  existence  to  be 
compatible  with  his  tranquillity ;  and,  therefore,  he  detested 
her  with  a  more  fierce  and  active  hatred  than  ever. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Leah  Doubts. 

Whilst  Gladys  was  deliberating  on  what  answer  to  give  her 
cousin,  and  he,  confidently  anticipating  that  it  would  be  in  the 
affirmative,  was  diligently  improving  his  acquaintance  with 
such  branches  of  knowledge  as  he  thought  likely  to  come 
useful  to  him  as  a  husband.  Fate  (in  the  guise  of  professional 
duty)  recalled  Percy  Enville  unexpectedly  to  the  neighbour- 
hood which  he  had  quitted  not  long  before.  For  at  the 
beginning  of  October  some  unforeseen  alterations  in  regimental 
arrangements  necessitated  his  being  quartered  at  the  military 
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depot  at  Cwm  Eithin — a  town  eight  miles  off  from  Nant  Olchfet. 
And  as  he  was  thus  brought  in  reach  of  becoming  an  actor  in 
rapidly-approaching  events,  this  War  Office  arrangement 
deserves  to  be  noted  as  a  not-unimportant  factor  in  the 
subsequent  narrative. 

About  a  fortnight  later  the  autumn  assize  was  held,  whereat 
Leah  Williams  was  tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  her  husband. 
The  magnitude  of  the  charge  was  all  in  her  favour,  and  made 
it  likely  that  she  would  be  acquitted;  for  though  the  jury 
might  unhesitatingly  have  found  her  guilty,  had  she  been 
indicted  only  for  manslaughter,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  very 
different  matter  when  murder  was  in  question. 

Could  they  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  life  without  more  evidence  to 
justify  the  sentence  than  there  was  in  this  case?  was  the 
question  that  they  asked  themselves.  The  medical  men 
asserted  positively  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  walked  a 
step  after  the  blow  on  the  head  which  had  been  dealt  him  ; 
but,  after  all,  that  was  merely  matter  of  opinion,  because  they 
had  no  actual  proof  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  their 
assertion.  Supposing  that  it  was  an  erroneous  one,  there  was 
really  nothing  to  convict  Leah  upon.  For  if  so,  who  could  say 
that  Bichard  had  not  received  the  injuries  that  killed  him 
somewhere  away  from  home,  and  been  able  to  walk  back  to  his 
cottage  afterwards  ?  He  might  have  had  a  fall  and  come  down 
on  his  head  awkwardly.  Or  he  might  have  happened  to  pass 
under  an  old  tip  just  when  some  rubbish  was  slipping  down 
and  been  struck  by  it  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  way.  Or 
else  he  might  in  some  other  accidental  manner  have  been 
injured  fatally,  and  yet  managed  to  make  his  way  home  to  die. 
And  a  person  ought  on  no  account  to  be  hung  speculatively,  as 
it  were,  and  just  on  the  chance  of  two  doctors  being  as  wise  as 
they  credited  themselves  with  being. 

These  considerations  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  verdict. 
For  a  wholesome  horror  of  shedding  human  blood  is  a  marked 
and  honourable  characteristic  of  the  British  juryman,  who 
never  convicts  of  wilful  murder  except  upon  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  of  guilt.  And  in  making  this  observation 
it  may  be  asked  parenthetically  whether  the  conscience  which 
is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  iniquity  of  any  injustice  in  a  judg- 
ment whose  effects  are  immediately  visible,  ought  not  by  rights 
to  bestir  itself  also  to  interfere  when  the  consequences  are 
more  remote  and  out  of  sight  ?  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  for  John  Bull's  readiness  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy 
in  the  jury  box  to  be  carried  into  other  affairs  also  ?  As  yet . 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  for  in  his  private 
capacity  he  rarely  scruples  to  repeat  choice  morsels  of 
scandalous  gossip  without  inquiring  into  their  accuracy,  even 
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tfapough  they  may  involve  the  ruin  of  someone's  good  name, 
happiness,  or  hopes  for  life ;  nor  is  he  apt  to  hesitate  about 
ennndating  any  ill-natured  opinion,  on  however  slight  foun- 
dations it  may  rest,  and  whatever  mischief  it  may  be  likely  to 
do.  And  hence  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  if  ever  the 
British  people  sets  to  work  to  form  a  picture  gallery  of  remark- 
able^ national  inconsistencies,  the  collection  will  not  be  complete 
unless  it  contains  a  portrait  of  the  average  juryman.  Acting, 
therefore,  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind,  the  jury  who  tried 
Leak  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  notwithstanding  the  very 
strong  doubts  of  her  innocence  that  certainly  existed  in  their 
secret  souls.  She  heard  the  verdict  with  her  usual  immobility, 
as  though  they  were  saying  something  in  which  she  had  no 
particular  interest ;  and  anyone  looking  at  her  sullen,  heavy 
face,  which  showed  no  sign  of  emotion  of  any  sort,  might  have 
thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whether  she 
remained  in  prison  or  not^  and  that  she  would  as  soon  be  there 
as  anywhere  else.  But  in  reality  that  was  not  the  case,  for  she 
was  very  decidedly  pleased  at  being  acquitted  and  restored  to 
liberty  again. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  glad  to  be  relieved  from  anxiety  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  trial,  for  no  such  anxiety  had  troubled  her. 
She  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  she  could  be  found 
guilty  when  she  was  sure  that  no  one  had  seen  her  kill  Richard, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  she  had  done  it :  and  she 
had  regarded  the  coroner's  jury  contemptuously  as  a  pack  of 
fools  for  thinking  differently  and  relegating  her  to  be  tried  at 
assizes.  But  though  her  mind  was  tranquil  on  that  score,  it 
was  not  equally  so  about  all  others ;  and  she  found  prison 
restraint  very  irksome  and  was  impatient  to  be  once  more  free, 
and  able  to  go  about  as  she  chose.  For  one  thing  she  missed 
the  company  of  her  cat,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  thought  of 
its  being  exposed  to  perils  from  evil-dispositioned  dogs,  boys, 
keepers,  and  other  feline  foes,  when  she  was  not  at  hand  for 
the  defence.  Besides  that,  she  wanted  to  know  how  Reginald's 
courtship  was  progressing,  and  how  soon  he  was  likely  to  attain 
that  ownership  of  Nant  Olchfa  which  she  coveted  for  him. 
And  furthermore,  and  most  important  of  all,  she  was  astonished 
at  his  not  having  visited  or  taken  any  notice  of  her  ever  since 
her  incarceration,  and  she  wanted  to  find  out  what  had  caused 
him  thus  to  ignore  her. 

When  first  she  had  gone  to  the  prison,  which  she  entered 
ungrudgingly,  because  her  going  there  was  in  consequence  of 
what  she  had  done  for  his  sake,  she  had  looked  forward  to  his 
coming  to  see  her  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  would  know  that 
a  gaol  was  not  a  nice  sort  of  place  to  be  in,  and  she  fully 
believed  that  his  affection  for  her  was  sufficient  both  to  make 
him  anxious  to   know  how  she  got  on  in  that  disagreeable 
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situation,  and  also  to  wish  to  afford  her  the  pleasure  which — as 
he  knew  very  well — ^it  always  gave  her  to  see  him.  A  visit 
from  him  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  her,  and  yet  cost  him 
but  very  little  trouble ;  and  surely  her  devotion  had  deserved 
that  much,  at  least,  at  his  hands  I  But  these  expectations 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  And  as  the  dreary  long  days 
passed  on  without  bringing  any  sign  of  him,  she  brooded  over 
his  non-appearance  and  sought  to  discover  the  reason  for  it. 

Was  it  from  prudence,  and  for  fear  people  might  suspect 
something  wrong  if  he  went  to  see  a  prisoner  ?  No,  it  could 
not  be  that.  Surely  no  one  could  think  it  odd  that  he  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  foster-mother  ? — it  was 
not  like  a  stranger  of  whom  he  knew  nothing. 

Having  condemned  this  theory  as  unsatisfactory,  she  began 
groping  about  in  search  of  some  better  one;  and  presently 
there  arose  in  the  slowly-working  brain  a  dim  idea  of  the 
possibility  that  she  might  have  been  mistaken  in  her  estimate 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  his  not 
coming  to  see  her  was  that  he  lacked  the  will  to  do  so. 
Gradually  the  first  vague  sense  of  something  wrong  assumed 
the  definite  shape  of  a  doubt,  which,  once  envisaged,  could  not 
again  be  got  rid  of,  but  haunted  her  continually,  making  her 
sometimes  angry  and  sometimes  melancholy.  Did  he,  or  did 
he  not,  care  for  her  as  much  as  he  professed  to  do  ?  Could 
it  be  anything  but  indifference  that  prevented  him  from 
coming  to  pay  her  a  visit  ?  Was  it  perchance  illness  ?  And  she 
became  restlessly  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  her  uncertainty, 
and  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  state  both  of  his  health  and 
feelings. 

Unsociable,  morose,  harsh,  and  ungenial,  she  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  woman  made  entirely  of  iron,  standing 
altogether  alone  in  the  world,  and  self-suiiicient.  But  that  was 
a  mistake,  for  her  nature  was  not  quite  as  absolutely  iron  as 
was  supposed.  Hard  as  she  was,  stolid,  evil,  rough,  insensible^ 
and  brutal,  she  was  nevertheless  capable  of  passionate,  half- 
savage  love;  which  craved  intensely  to  be  returned  by  the 
object  whereon  it  was  lavished.  Hence,  her  heart  could  not  be 
contented  unless  she  believed  herself  to  be  dear  to  Beginald 
and  to  her  cat,  and  it  troubled  her  seriously  to  think  that  either 
of  these  did  not  care  about  her  as  deeply  as  she  had  believed 
them  to  do.  And  as  the  doubt  of  one  suggested  that  of  the 
other  also,  the  last  part  of  her  sojourn  in  prison  was  sorely 
disturbed  by  uncomfortable  speculations  regarding  her  cat  as 
well  as  her  foster-son.  Perhaps  she  would  find  that  the 
faithless  puss  had  forgotten  her  whilst  she  was  away,  or  had 
learnt  to  like  someone  else  better.  If  so — well,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  settle  what  to  do  if  the  case  actually  arose. 
But  anyone  who  had  seen  the  expression  on  her  surly  face  as 
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she  thought  of  the  possible  contingency  would  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  decidedly  ominous  of  rough  weather  for  the  cat. 

As  soon  as  she  was  free,  she  lost  no  time  in  going  to  reclaim 
her  pet  from  the  person  to  whose  care  she  had  consigned  it, 
and  was  greeted  by  puss  with  demonstrations  of  such  unmis- 
takable satisfaction  as  quite  laid  to  rest  her  jealous  fears  lest 
someone  else  might  have  usurped  her  place  in  its  affections. 
But  if  its  behaviour  was  all  that  a  fond  mistress  could  desire, 
its  appearance,  alas  !  was  the  reverse.  For  with  one  ear  torn 
and  bleeding,  one  eye  forced  partly  out  of  the  socket,  and  the 
rest  of  the  head  and  body  covered  with  minor  wounds,  it 
presented  a  woeful  spectacle  which  made  Leah  instantly 
suspicious  of  ill  usage  or  want  of  care,  and  drew  from  her  an 
indignant  demand  for  an  explanation.  This  was  given  in  all 
haste  to  avert  the  threatening  storm,  she  being  a  person  to 
whose  anger  people  did  not  care  to  expose  themselves 
needlessly.  The  victim  had  only  itself  to  blame  for  it» 
dilapidated  condition,  she  was  assured ;  its  injuries  had  been 
all  received  in  an  encounter  with  another  cat  of  superior  size 
and  strength,  and  if  animals  would  go  fighting  when  one's  back 
was  turned,  why,  it  was  impossible  to  help  it. 

This  was  undeniable,  and  her  rising  ire  subsided.  Then,, 
taking  the  cat  into  her  arms  and  trying  to  arrange  it  so  as  to 
lie  comfortably  there  and  not  be  hurt  by  her  movements,  she 
set  out  to  return  home.  All  her  care,  however,  could  not  save 
it  from  some  slight  additional  pain  during  the  transit,  and  each 
moan  and  uneasy  motion  distressed  her  almost  as  though 
she  herself  had  been  the  sufferer.  It  was  bitter  to  her  to 
remember  that  the  combat  might  have  been  stopped  or  had  a 
different  issue  if  she  had  not  been  away.  And  by  the  time  she 
reached  her  cottage  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this  woman 
who  could  commit  murder  without  compunction^  and  yet  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  having  contributed  by  any  act  of 
hers — however  involuntarily — to  bring  suffering  upon  the 
creature  that  she  loved  and  that  loved  her. 

When  Beginald  resumed  his  official  duties  at  the  end  of  his 
summer  holiday,  he  knew  that  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  able  to 
exchange  work  with  a  companion  so  as  to  get  away  for  a  few 
days  in  another  six  weeks,  and  had,  therefore — as  has  been  seen 
— told  Gladys  that  he  would  return  for  his  answer  at  that  time. 
Of  course  it  had  been  requisite  for  that  purpose  that  he  should 
have  an  invitation  to  Llysderw,  in  anticipation  of  the  expected 
holiday,  and  he  had  had  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
invite  he  wanted.  One  or  two  diplomatic  hints  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  being  disengaged  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  his  hopes  that  he  should  be  asked  somewhere  to  have  a 
crack  at  the  pheasants  then,  had — as  he  foresaw — been  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Morgan,  with  a  pressing  entreaty  to  come  and  shoot 
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with  him.  For,  apart  from  considerations  of  personal  liking 
for  Reginald,  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  devoted  sportsman,  aad  hailed 
the  prospect  of  an  eligible  shooting  companion  with  especial 
rapture  this  year,  when  he  knew  that  the  recent  family  tragedy 
would  debar  him  from  the  usual  autumn  shooting-parties  that 
his  soul  loved  and  hankered  after. 

Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  for  a  moment  disputed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  foregoing  these  joys  for  a  while  under 
present  circumstances.  On  the  contrary.  He  felt  sure  that 
it  would  be  expected  of  him,  and  that  his  social  position  was  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  him  to  disregard  such  expectation 
with  impunity;  and  consequently  he  submitted  to  the  sacrifice 
without  a  murmur.  But  none  the  less  did  he  sigh  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  breast  over  the  delights  of  which  Mrs. 
Grundy  deprived  him,  and  think  that  the  catastrophe  at  the 
coming  of  age  had  been  made  all  the  worse  by  having  occurred 
just  before  the  shooting  season,  and  when  there  was  such  a 
capital  show  of  birds  as  there  was  this  year  !  David  himself 
would  have  sympathised'  thoroughly  with  him,  and  looked  at 
it  in  exactly  the  same  way,  he  was  sure  ;  for  the  poor  fellow 
had  always  been  as  keen  as  mustard  about  eveiy  kind  of  sport, 
and  the  best  shot  for  his  age  that  he  (Mr.  Morgan)  had  ever 
seen.     Ah  !  what  a  loss  a  chap  like  that  was ! 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  October — which  was  the  time  fixed 
for  Reginald's  second  visit — his  hosts  had  left  Llysderw,  where 
they  had  been  staying  since  David's  funeral,  and  retnoved  back 
to  Nant  Olchfa.  As  they  contemplated  remaining  at  this  last 
place  for  a  considerable  time,  their  move  was  accompanied  by 
the  whole  establishment  of  servants,  carriages,  horses,  &c., 
and  the  other  residence  was  shut  np  and  left  in  charge  of  only 
two  maids.  But  none  the  less  was  it  imperatively  necessary, 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  eyes,  that  the  Llysderw  covers  should  be  shot ; 
and  as  he  wanted  to  have  Reginald's  assistance  in  that  impor- 
tant business,  he  arranged  for  a  temporary  return  to  his  own 
abode  for  that  end.  This  arrangement  was  communicated  to 
the  guest  on  the  same  night  that  he  arrived  at  Nant  Olchfa, 
over  a  post  prandial  cigar  in  the  smoking-room. 

**I  want  to  shoot  Llysderw  this  week,"  said  Mr.  Morgan, 
*^  and  it's  too  far  to  do  comfortably  from  here,  so  I've  settled  for 
us  to  go  over  the  day  after  to-morrow — that's  Wednesday — and 
stay  there  till  Friday  night.  The  ladies  are  coming  too,  for 
my  wife's  got  some  things  in  the  garden  and  some  measure- 
ments for  new  carpets  and  curtains  to  see  about,  and  wants 
Gladys  to  help  her.  It  won't  be  worth  the  bother  of  moving 
a  whole  lot  of  people  over  from  here  for  only  two  nights,  so 
we  don't  mean  to  take  any  servants  with  us,  but  to  manage 
with  the  two  women  who  are  in  charge  there.  One  of  'em's 
not  half  a  bad  cook,  I  can  tell  you.    You  won't  mind  that 
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much  roughing  it  with  us  for  a  couple  of  days,  old  fellow,  will 
you  ?" 

«« Dear,  no— I  shall  like  it  of  all  things,"  answered  Reginald, 
heartily. 

Any  kind  of  roughing  it  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  his 
predominant  sentimept  at  that  moment  was  a  mixture  of  oon* 
temptuouB  wonder  how  these  people  could  be  such  barbarians 
as  to  expose  themselves  needlessly  to  discomfort,  and  of  indig- 
nant disgust  at  their  expecting  him  to  be  similarly  uncivilised. 
But  he  oould  keep  his  feelings  to  himself  when  it  suited  him  ^ 
and  Mr.  Morgan  continued  placidly,  without  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  the  assent  which  his  plan  had  received  : 

"  By-the-bye,  I  mustn't  forget  that  I  had  a  message  given 
me  for  you  this  morning.  1  met  that  foster-mother  of  yours 
— ^what's  her  name,  Williams? — agoing  along  the  road.  She'd 
heard  you  were  expected  here,  and  particularly  wanted  you  to 
come  and  see  her  as  soon  as  you  can.  Anyhow  that  was  the 
gist  of  what  she  said,  only  she  put  it  all  proper  and  respectful, 
you  know.  Queer  business  that  was  about  her  husband's  death, 
wasn't  it  ?  Whether  she  did  for  him  or  not  seems  a  mystery ;. 
but  I'm  very  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  she  could  have 
done  for  him,  or  most  men  either,  if  she  chose.  Never  in  my 
days  did  I  see  a  woman  with  such  a  chest,  and  back,  and  pair 
of  arms  as  she's  got — she  must  be  as  strong  as  a  horse  I  I  know 
that  /  wouldn't  have  a  diflference  with  her  for  something,  and 
that  if  I  were  to  see  her  coming  at  me  and  meaning  mischief, 
I  should  be  in  such  a  funk  that  I  should  be  in  the  next  parish 
in  about  two  jumps !" 

And  the  speaker,  having  a  pleasant  consciousness  that  he 
was  over  six  feet  high,  broad  and  strong  in  proportion,  and  of 
tried  and  unquestionable  courage,  laughed  jovially  at  the 
comical  vision  he  had  conjured  up  of  himself  taking  flight 
from  a  woman. 

Beginald  laughed  too,  but  without  any  real  enjoyment.  For 
her  unusual  bodily  strength  made  her  additionally  objec- 
tionable in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  anything  but  inclined  to  enter 
cordially  into  a  joke  that  turned  upon  the  woman  whom  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  being  a  female  Hercules.  He  made  some 
careless  remark  about  her  wish  to  see  him  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference,  and  after  that  the  subject  was  not 
again  mentioned  that  night,  as  their  conversation  was  occupied 
exclusively  with  sporting  matters  till  bedtime.  But  as  soon  as 
Reginald  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  his  mind  reverted 
uneasily  and  angrily  to  Leah. 

Was  it  to  ask  him  for  money  that  she  wished  to  see  him  ? 
Perhaps  !  Only  he  thought  he  had  made  her  understand  that 
he  wouldn't  have  any  till  he  was  married,  so  till  then  applications 
of  that  nature  would  be  useless.     However,  be  it  what  it  might 
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that  she  wanted  him  for,  of  course  he  must  go.  Damnable, 
hideous  old  hag  as  she  was,  whom  he  hated  so  that  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  from  openly  manifesting  his  dislike,  he 
must  nevertheless  obey  her  summons,  and  force  himself  to 
cajole  and  wheedle,  and  pretend  to  love  her !  He  was  at  her 
beck  and  call  for  the  present,  and  must  make  the  best  of  the 
intolerable  thraldom  till  there  was  a  good  opportunity  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  But  once  let  him  get  such  an  opportunity,  and 
he  rather  flattered  himself  he  would  make  the  most  of  it.  And 
as  one  never  knew  when  a  chance  might  come  in  one's  way, 
and  as  it  would  be  too  silly  not  to  be  prepared  for  it  when  it  did 
come,  he  would  take  a  certain  little  box  of  his  with  him  when 
he  went  to  see  her.  It  only  contained  a  few  innocent  looking 
little  capsules,  and  would  stow  away  easily  in  a  pocket,  and  be  no 
weight  and  no  trouble  to  carry.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  the  opportunity  he  wanted  so  quickly  as  this, 
and  at  the  very  first  visit ;  but  still  no  one  could  tell  what 
would  happen,  and  the  capsules  might  come  in  handy,  perhaps. 
If  she  were  only  out  of  the  way,  and  Gladys — that  is  to  say 
Nant  Olchfa — his,  what  a  good  time  he  would  have ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRIPLETS  TO  THE  MISTLETOE. 

Hail,  winter  visitor  !     The  air  is  chill. 

Gold  lies  the  snow  upon  the  distant  hill ; 

But  thou  hast  glowing  thoughts  our  hearts  to  thrill. 

Hail !     Messenger  of  smiles  and  whispers  sweet. 
To  honour  thee  long-parted  loved-ones  meet. 
For  thee  Time  seems  to  stay  his  hurrying  feet. 

Of  old  thy  praise  was  sung  to  lute  and  lyre. 
Mute  is  the  harp  that  thou  did'st  then  inspire. 
Thy  circle  now  is  round  the  social  fire. 

For  Druid  only  was  thy  mystic  Rune, 

The  symbol  of  thy  sprigs  with  silver  strewn. 

The  lore  that  thou  did'st  learn  firom  sun  and  moon. 

Thou  tellest  us  of  years  that  pass  and  die. 
Of  others  bom  to  bear  the  seasons  by ; 
But,  of  thyself,  vouchsafest  no  reply. 

Thou  lookest  from  above  with  thoughts  of  yore, 
Of  ancient  groves,  that  fringed  a  peaceful  shore. 
Thy  silence  now  was  Bardic  song  before. 

A  death-like  trance  hath  lulled  the  forest  tree  : 
The  sleeping  flowers  forget  their  Summer  glee : 
But  Death  in  vain  an  emblem  seeks  in  thee. 

Glasgow.  Kinnersley  Lewis. 


THE  FUTUKE  OF  WELSH  EDUCATION.* 


It  is  natural  that  I  should  have  chosen  this  subject,  not  only 
because  it  is  closely  interwoven  with  my  own  professional  life, 
but  also  because  it  involves,  in  the  opinion  of  more  competent 
judges  than  myself,  the  future  of  Welsh  character  and  the  part 
that  character  is  to  play  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  brilliant  and  suggestive  book  on 
the  study  of  Celtic  literature,  pronounces  the  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  the  Celtic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Germanic  races 
to  be  graceful  fancy,  and  it  is  to  the  infusion  of  a  measure  of 
this  spirit  that  he  ascribes  the  superiority  in  style  and  delicacy 
of  English  poetry  over  that  proceeding  from  a  more  unmixed 
Teutonic  stock.  Literary  style,  in  short,  comes  more  naturally 
to  a  Welshman  or  Irishman  than  to  an  Englishman,  more 
naturally  to  an  Englishman  again  than  to  a  German.  And  great 
as  the  monumental  works  of  English  literature  are,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  exists  among  the  English  middle-class 
little  of  that  keen  interest  in  literature  and  art  for  their  own 
sake  which  strikes  one  so  forcibly  on  first  coming  in  contact  with 
Welsh  people.  England  has  produced  and  still  nourishes  more 
and  greater  literary  giants,  but  there  is  not  now,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was,  such  a  widely  spread  literary  and  artistic 
instinct  among  the  English  masses.  The  oft-quoted  instance 
of  the  eisteddfod  is  so  remarkable  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it 
again.  It  is  something  for  any  nation  to  boast  of  that  the 
&vourite  institution  of  its  lower  and  middle  classes  affords 
the  only  modem  parallel  to  the  artistic  competitions  of  the 
Panhellenic  games.  The  Greek,  it  is  true,  with  that  universality 
and  completeness  of  view  so  characteristic  of  Hellenic  genius, 
Qnited  intellectual  and  physical  culture  in  his  national  festivals. 
So  far,  Wales  must  confess  inferiority,  but  if  a  choice  is  to  be 
made  between  these  two  sides,  candour  forces  the  admission 
that  the  Welsh  eisteddfod  is  in  conception,  at  least,  a  truer 
representative  of  the  Greek  Olympia  than  the  English  race- 
course. In  short  we  may  take  it  as  an  admitted  truth  that  the 
Cynury  possess   nationally  as   well   as   individually  a   special 

*An  Address  delivered  before  the  Welsh  National  Society  of  Liverpool,  October 

llth«  1886. 
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literary  bent  which  has  been  denied  to  their  more  prosperous 
neighbours.  Doctor  Isambard  Owen,  in  the  vigorous  address 
on  race  and  nationality  which  he  delivered  before  the  Cymmro- 
dorion  Section  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  this  year,  does  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  in  this  instinct  is  to  be  found  '^  the  key 
to  the  history  of  the  Welsh  people."  "  This  belief,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  universality  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  this  spontaneous 
creed  of  the  democracy  of  culture,  is  the  idea  which  has  inspired 
the  Welsh  nationality,  is  the  social  gospel  which  Wales  has  to 

offer  to  the  world It  is  singular,"  he  proceeds, 

**  that  the  part  of  our  common  kingdom  in  which  the  love  of 
intellectual  pursuits  is  most  widely  diffused,  and  in  which 
intellectual  culture  is  of  the  essence  of  the  national  idea,  should 
be  of  all  the  part  worst  supplied  with  the  means  of  systematic 
mental  training."  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  subject  I  have 
chosen.  To  adapt  Doctor  Owen's  own  words :  The  Welsh- 
man of  to-day  deprived  of  education  is  an  organism  incomplete, 
lacking  its  perfect  development.  His  intellectual  capacities 
are  his  fighting  arm ;  what  can  avail  him  in  the  battle  of  life 
if  his  right  arm  be  withered  and  stunted  from  childhood  ? 

England  is  the  home  of  political  institutions.  Her  people 
possess  the  evenness  of  temper,  the  rough  common-sense,  the 
dislike  of  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  which  are  only 
to  be  found  where  political  liberty  is  an  old  and  sturdy  forest 
growth.  There  is  not  a  free  institution  existing  in  any  part  of 
the  world  at  the  present  day  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  direct  Anglo-Saxon  handiwork,  or  to  conscious 
imitation  of  it.  Of  England,  the  mother  of  free  institutions, 
and  still  the  soberest  and  most  successful  manager  of  them,  we 
in  Wales  cannot  hope  to  become  the  political  teachers.  Yet 
few  who  have  lived  even  a  short  time  in  the  Principality  will 
deny  that  Wales  has  a  lesson  to  teach  which  England  would  be 
the  better  of  learning.  But  how  can  that  lesson  be  taught 
while  education,  the  instrument  through  which  alone  instruction 
can  be  imparted,  continues  so  deficient  ?  How  singular  that 
while  the  average  of  literary  taste  is  higher  in  Wales  than  in 
England,  the  average  of  education  should  be  distinctly  lower  ? 
I  doubt  if  Welshmen  realise  how  utterly  their  ideas  and  social 
life  are  outside  the  ken  of  the  Englishman.  Wales  is  far  less 
known  outside  its  own  boundaries  than  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
How  is  it  that  while  the  Scotch  and  Irish  national  airs  are  even 
better  known  in  England  than  the  old  English  melodies  them- 
selves, it  is  rare  even  for  people  of  musical  taste  to  have  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  Welsh  melodies  ?  It  is  not  due  to  their 
inferiority :  any  competent  musician  will  tell  you  that.  True, 
one  or  two  Welsh  airs  have  found  their  way  into  England,  but 
with   the   single   exception   of  the    "  March   of  the   Men   of 
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Harieeb,"  their  origin  is  never  suspected  by  most  of  those  who 
bear  them.  In  sacred  music  this  isolation  is  still  more 
remaarkable.  Probably  not  one  educated  Englishman  in  a 
thousand  is  aware  that  Wales  possesses  a  native  school  of 
hymnology,  more  closely  allied  than  the  English  and  Scotch 
tanes  to  the  German  chorale,  the  sublimest  of  all  forms  of 
devotional  music,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  weird  under- 
enrrent  of  undefinable  spiritual  melancholy  quite  unlike  the 
effeet  of  minor  tunes  in  any  other  national  style.  Having 
alwuiys  had  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  strong  old  tunes  produced 
m  i^uch  profusion  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  wherever 
that  movement  established  itself,  and  for  comparing  the  dif- 
finrent  manifestations  in  them  of  the  same  central  idea  according 
to  difference  in  national  temperament,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  for 
some  years  of  examining  every  collection  of  hymn  tunes  which 
came  in  my  way.  Yet  till  I  came  to  live  in  Wales,  in  1884,  I 
had  not  merely  never  heard  the  sound  of  a  Welsh  hymn-tune, 
but  was  wholly  unaware  that  such  a  thing  existed.  Now 
this  is  the  epoch  of  Hymnaries.  A  few  good  tunes  which 
had  escaped  the  eyes  of  previous  collectors  would  be  a 
godsend  to  the  editor  of  any  of  those  numerous  compila- 
tions which  have  been  teeming  from  the  press  of  late 
years,  and  which  tempt  one  to  parody  the  famous  saying  of 
Doctor  Johnson  about  a  certain  book:  "They  contain  much 
that  is  good,  and  much  that  is  new ;  but  what  is  new  is  not 
good,  and  what  is  good  is  not  new."  Welsh  tunes  have  never 
found  their  way  into  English  tune-books,  not  because  the 
compilers  have  rejected  them  as  unsuitable,  but  because  they 
have  not  suspected  their  existence.  It  is  true  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  metre  would  in  some  cases  make  it  very 
difficult  to  discover  appropriate  English  words.  But  some  of 
the  very  finest,  such  as  Alexander,  Llansannan,  Henryd, 
Eifionydd,  Meirionydd,  Old  Jersey,  Bangor,  Edinburgh,  are  in 
well-known  metres  and  could  be  sung  to  many  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  English  hymns.  Could  anything  illustrate  more 
strikingly  the  absolute  want  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
races? 

'  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Not  that  the  Welsh  refuse  to 
emigrate.  There  is  a  larger  Welsh  population  in  Liverpool  alone 
than  in  any  town  in  North  Wales.  But  Welshmen  who  have 
left  their  own  country  do  not  mix  or  associate  with  the 
population  amongst  which  they  are  thrown.  They  transplant 
their  own  social  and  religious  organisations  bodily,  they  live  in 
a  quarter  of  their  own,  they  confine  their  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  to  business  relations.  So  marked  is  this 
tendency,  that  even  at  the  University  of  Oxford  Welshmen  keep 
to  themselves,  and  form  "  a  peculiar  people."  Jones  of  Jesus  is 
a  pa2zle  to  the  English  or  Scotch  undergraduate,  as  is  attested 
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by  many  quaint  and  some  uncomplimentary  bon  moU.  Scotch- 
men, wherever  they  go,  freely  mix  with  the  English  population, 
and  their  influence  is  correspondingly  powerful.  They  stand  by 
each  other,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  sufficient  self-confidence  not 
to  feel  it  necessary  that  they  should  live  by  each  other.  Here 
lies  the  root  of  the  difference.  The  Scotchman  possesses  self- 
confidence,  the  Welshman  does  not.  The  former  liaiunches  out 
boldly  into  English  life,  confident  of  his  own  strength,  the  latter 
can  never  summon  up  courage  for  the  decisive  plunge.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  contrast  of  confidence  and  diffidence  ? 
Should  it  not  be  mainly  attributed  to  difference  in  education  ? 
The  Scotchman  feels  himself  armed  at  all  points.  He  has  no 
fear  for  the  future;  if  anything,  he  feeh  he  has  a  better  chance 
in  England  than  in  his  own  country,  the  average  of  education 
being  lower  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  prizes  to  be  won 
more  numerous  and  valuable.  The  Welshman  feels  the 
corresponding  disadvantage.  He  knows  English,  but  does  not 
think  in  English ;  his  education  has  been  narrower ;  his 
experience  of  men  and  manners  more  confined.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  shrink  back  into  himself,  misunder- 
standing and  misunderstood?  As  long  as  Welsh  education 
remains  in  its  present  backward  state,  as  long  as  English  is  a 
foreign  language  to  the  ordinary  Welshman,  which  he  can 
perhaps  understand,  but  in  which  he  feels  as  little  at  home  as 
an  Englishman  in  talking  French,  so  long  it  is  inevitable  that 
Welsh  life  and  Welsh  thought  will  be  without  influence  upon 
English  thought,  because  almost  wholly  unknown  to  it.  W^ales 
can  never  influence  England  as  Scotland,  as  even  backward 
Ireland  has  done,  till  her  sons  cease  to  be  the  foreigners  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  mass  of  them  continue  to  be  at 
the  present  day.  Every  Welshman  who  desires  that  his  race 
shall  play  their  due  part  in  the  life  of  Great  Britain,  and,  through 
it,  of  the  world,  will  do  what  in  him  lies  to  realise  this  aim,  first, 
by  learning  to  think  in  English  himself,  and  secondly,  by 
encouraging  his  friends  to  follow  his  example.  For  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  is  to  the  Welshman  at  once  the  gate  to 
higher  education,  and  the  sole  channel  through  which  he  can 
communicate  his  ideas  to  the  population  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States,  the  population  which  is  clearly  destined 
to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  the 
civilised  world.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the 
disuse  of  Welsh ;  that  is  another  and  different  question.  I  am 
only  pleading  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  History 
shows  that  bilingual  races  have  existed,  and  the  loss  of  time 
entailed  by  the  acquisition  of  a  second  instrument  of  thought 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  compensated  for  by  the  freedom  it 
gives  from  that  besetting  sin  of  men  who  know  no  tongue  but 
their  own,  the  subjection  of  thought  to  language.     The  basis. 
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in  fine,  of  any  effectual  system  of  Welsh  education  must  be  the  / 
complete  acquisition  of  English.  )  ' 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  chiefly  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  length  to  which  this  preface  has  run  may  seem 
disproportionate.  I  question,  however,  whether  it  could  have 
been  curtailed  with  advantage.  It  is  quite  as  important  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  in  Wales  to  the  gravity  of  the  question, 
to  show  how  the  whole  future  of  the  Principality  depends  upon 
its  solution,  as  to  propound  any  definite  cut  and  dried  scheme. 
Examining  the  existing  educational  machinery,  we  see  that 
in  Wales,  as  in  other  countries,  teaching  institutions  divide 
naturally  into  three  classes — (i.)  lower  or  elementary  schools ; 
(ii.)  middle  or  intermediate  schools ;  (iii.)  higher  schools  or 
universities.     I  propose  to  treat  of  each  of  these  in  turn. 

(a)  By  common  consent  the  elementary  schools  are  regarded  as 
the  most  perfectly  organised  part  of  the  Welsh  educational  system, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  statistics  are  to  be  trusted,  their 
success  has  been  remarkable.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  least 
half  the  children  attending  them  enter  without  any  appreciable 
knowledge  of  English,  the  percentage  reaching  the  various 
standards  is  fully  up  to  that  attained  in  similar  English  schools, 
in  some  cases  even  beyond  it.  Yet  there  are  some  points  in 
connection  with  them  that  deserve  serious  consideration. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  able  men,  amongst  them  several 
school  inspectors  and  many  of  the  most  successful  elementary 
teachers,  the  system,  as  at  present  worked  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  vitiated  by  at  least  one  serious  defect. 
People  have  begun  to  see  through  the  pretensions  of  the 
system  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of  Payment  by 
Results,  from  the  shelter  of  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge it.  Question-begging  names  play  a  large  and  sinister 
part  in  the  history  of  nations  and  institutions.  A  critic  who 
attacks  the  system  is  at  once  met  with  the  triumphant  objec- 
tion, **  Then  you  propose  to  pay  without  reference  to  results  !'* 
The  fallacy  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  results  thus 
produced,  tabulated  and  rewarded,  are  edtucational  results. 
Now  while  admitting  that  in  numbers  of  cases  boys  who  pass 
a  standard  are  educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  up  to 
that  standard,  i,e.^  have  assimilated  and  not  merely  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  information  required,  I  altogether  deny  that 
the  test  provided  is  adequate  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
cases,  between  education  proper  and  "cram."  Knowledge 
leally  assimilated  strengthens  and  expands  the  mind  and 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  store  of  material  for  the  work  of 
after  life ;  facts  which  are  ^  crammed,"  on  the  contrary,  are 
available  only  for  the  particular  examination  in  view,  and 
actually  impair  mental  vigour  and  freshness.  It  is  not 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  child  or  man  who  has  "  crammed  " 
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a  subject  is  actually  worse  fitted  for  the  struggle  of  life  than  if 
he  had  never  touched  it  at  all.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
he  will  fail  to  pass  the  competitive  examination  which  may  be 
the  entrance  to  his  profession ;  but  he  will  be  no  better  furnished 
with  knowledge  than  before,  and  worse  with  brains.  What  is 
the  remedy  for  this  ?  For  the  proposal  of  any  detailed  scheme 
I  feel  I  have  not  sufficient  experience ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  any  that  will  solve  the  difficulty  must  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  giving  more  latitude  to  the  individual  masters 
in  the  choice  both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  of  recogniaing 
that  examination  by  marks  alone  is  often  most  misleading. 

To  another  point,  which  has  long  seemed  to  me  defective, 
attention  has  been  less  called.  In  a  completely  organised 
scheme  of  national  education  the  Elementary  Schools  have  two 
functions  to  perform.  Of  the  children  they  receive,  the  rank 
and  file  will  finish  their  schooling  when  they  leave  the 
Elementary  Schools,  and  will  then  begin  to  earn  their  own 
living ;  there  will  remain  a  residuum  of  clever  boys  and  girls 
who  will  be  passed  on  to  the  Intermediate  Schools.  To  neither 
of  these  two  classes  is  full  justice  done  at  present.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  children  of  real  ability  should  not  sink 
down  into  the  ruck  of  the  ordinary  labour  market  and  become 
lost  to  the  nation  for  speculative  study  and  professional  work. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  class  are  children  of  parents  who 
cannot  afford  to  continue  their  schooling.  Unless  help  is 
extended  their  education  ceases  and  the  country  is  so  much 
the  loser.  It  was  this  consideration  which  led,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  formation  of  an  association  whose  object  it  was,  by  a 
system  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  to  enable  clever  boys 
and  girls  from  the  Elementary  Schools  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion in  the  Intermediate.  So  marked  has  been  its  success, 
that  public  opinion  will,  we  hope,  demand  that  in  any 
re-organisation  of  our  schools  the  programme  of  the  North 
Wales  Scholarship  Association  shall  be  in  its  main  lines 
adopted. 

But  it  is  to  the  treatment  of  the  children  whose  schooling 
terminates  with  the  Elementary  School  that  attention  should 
be  specially  drawn.  The  Scholarship  Association  has  extended 
its  influence  far  and  wide,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  when 
the  time  comes  its  members  will  make  their  voices  heard;  but 
their  programme  affects  only  the  fortunes  of  the  smaller  class 
of  children  who  are  fit  to  proceed  to  higher  intellectual  studies. 
Is  all  being  done  that  should  be  done  for  the  larger  class,  when 
they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  ?  Has  the  question 
of  technical  education  in  the  Elementary  Schools  received  the 
attention  it  deserves  ?  Is  it  not  rare  to  hear  it  so  much  as 
mentioned  ?  Yet  I  hope  to  show  reason  for  believing  that  in 
it  may  be  contained  the   solution,  at  all   events  the  partial 
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eolation,  of  some  of  the  di£Sculues  which  beset  primary 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  manufacturing  prosperity 
on  the  other.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  probable  effect 
of  teaching,  side  by  side  with  the  "  three  R's "  carpentry, 
shoemaking,  or  some  similar  trade.  The  natural  objection 
will  doubtless  rise  that  this  extra  subject  would  involve  a  sacrifice 
of  time  that  ought  to  be  spent  in  head  work,  a  sacrifice  the 
less  justifiable  because  in  ail  probability  the  opportunity  for 
book  learning  will  never  return.  If  this  be  true,  the  objection 
is  most  serious.  The  slight  material  advantage  of  greater 
mechanical  skill  might  be  bought  too  dear,  if  the  price  were 
the  mental  development  of  the  workers.  But  would  such 
be  the  effect?  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  far  from 
impeding,  it  would  actually  assist  the  prosecution  of  the 
ordinary  school  work.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  antithesis 
of  head-work  and  hand-work.  The  hand  is  only  the  instru- 
ment of  the  head  after  all,  and  many  kinds  of  skilled  mechanical 
labour  demand  a  high  exercise  of  intellectual  quickness  and 
resource.  Again  in  the  teaching  of  children  of  ordinary  ability, 
is  not  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  foqnd  to  be  their  incapacity 
for  taking  interest  in  what  is  not  material  and  tangible  ?  The 
self-willed  relapse  into  suUenness  and  oppose  a  passive  resistance 
to  what  they  regard  as  the  unreasonable  demands  of  their 
teacher,  the  more  obedient  load  their  memories  with  informa- 
tion which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  has  no  relation 
in  their  minds  with  the  real  world  around  them.  Such  a 
method  of  acquiring  kiiowledge  affords  no  intellectual  training. 
Now  it  is  exactly  this  class  who  would  be  intellectually  benefited 
by  being  obliged  to  use  their  hands.  Hand-work  requiring 
skill  would  at  once  interest  them  and  make  them  think,  and, 
the  lesson  of  thinking  once  learnt,  they  would  be  in  a  far 
better  position  to  derive  profit  from  their  books  than  if  these 
occupied  their  whole  time.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture. 
The  intellectual  advantage  of  actual  physical  work  with  the 
hands  has  been  forced  upon  my  attention  by  two  sessions  of 
GoUege  work.  In  a  country  where  English  is  only  partially 
understood,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend 
against  has  been  the  tendency  to  memorise  without  under- 
standing. This  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  students  who 
have  never  been  to  any  Intermediate  School.  The  difficulty 
in  these  cases  is  to  get  the  student  to  think  and  reason. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  whole  term  before  any  change  in  mental 
attitude  is  produced,  and  even  then  there  remains  a  tendency 
to  relapse  into  the  old  ways.  My  uniform  experience  has  been 
that  the  best  way  to  accelerate  this  change  is  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  practical  work  in  one  of  the  scientific  laboratories.  No 
one  can  manipulate  a  delicate  instrument,  or  attempt  to  conduct 
an  experiment,  without  being  forced  to  fall  back  on  his  common 
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sense,  and  when  once  the  learner  finds  out  that  common  sense 
is  as  necessary  in  study  as  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  half 
the  difficulty  of  teaching  is  gone.  That  the  introduction  of 
hand-work  into  the  Elementary  Schools  would  raise  the  standard 
of  head-work  I  have,  so  far,  endeavoured  to  show.  That  it 
would  also  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  English  labour,  and 
thus  to  give  an  advantage  to  English  manufactures  in  the 
international  market,  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

(6)  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Intermediate  Schools,  admittedly 
the  weakest,  as  the  Elementary  Schools  are  the  strongest  link 
in  the  chain  of  Welsh  education.  » Here  again  a  perfect  system 
would  present  a  two-fold  aspect.  The  pupils  divide  as  before 
into  two  classes,  (i.)  those  whose  schooling  ends  when  they 
finally  quit  the  school;  (ii.)  those  of  more  talent  who  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  University  Colleges.  Again  a  double 
system  will  be  necessary,  such  as  at  present  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  Principality.  Each  Intermediate  School  should 
have  (i.)  a  Modern  Side,  corresponding  to  the  Modem  side  of  the 
English  Public  School  or  to  the  German  Real-schulen,  in  which 
modern  languages,  and  perhaps  Latin,  should  be  studied,  along, 
of  course,  with  history,  geography,  and  mathematics;  (ii.)  a 
Classical  Side,  in  which  the  staple  would  be  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  supplemented  by  one  modern  language.  Till  we 
recognise  that  commercial  success  will  be  in  future  more  and 
more  restricted  to  men  who  have  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
French,  German,  and  perhaps  Italian,  a  familiarity  not  confined 
to  reading,  but  extending  to  fluency  and  idiomatic  propriety 
both  in  conversation  and  in  composition,  we  must  be  content 
to  see  the  best  places  in  our  counting  houses  still  monopolised 
by  foreigners.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  chief  defect  of  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  Schools,  as  they  are  at  present.  And 
when  the  long  promised  reconstruction  arrives,  it  should  be 
the  peculiar  care  of  the  Welsh  residents  of  Liverp)ool,  the 
natural  representatives  and  guardians  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  North  Wales,  to  see  that  in  the  babel  of  party  strife  which  is 
sure  to  arise  those  interests  shall  not  be  neglected. 

The  mention  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill  suggests 
another  danger  and  another  warning.  The  late  Bill  spoke  of  in- 
spection, and  some  system  of  inspection  there  must,  of  course,  be ; 
but  the  language  used,  vague  as  it  was,  seemed  to  hint  at  the 
establishment  of  the  results*  fee  system  already  prevailing  in  the 
Elementary  Schools.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  against  that  system  which  have  been  already  given,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  becomes  more  disas- 
trous the  higher  the  class  of  work  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  has 
done  harm  in  the  Elementary  Schools ;  it  would  necessarily  do 
still  more  in  the  Intermediate  Schools.     Some  of  the  defenders 
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of  the  system  indeed  recognise  its  inapplicability  to  higher 
kinds  of  work,  and  would  confine  it  entirely  to  the  Elementary 
Schools ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any  so  firm 
in  their  allegiance  as  to  advocate  its  extension  to  the  University 
Colleges.  In  itself,  then,  the  system  is  inimical  to  true  educa- 
tion. But  to  Wales  its  further  adoption  would  be  peculiarly 
hazardous.  It  is  the  pet  principle  of  the  Education  Office. 
Once  introduce  it  intx>  the  Intermediate  Schools,  and  the  whole 
management  of  W^elsh  intermediate  education  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  London  officials.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  in 
the  sphere  of  education  that  ought  to  invite  the  care  of  a 
Welshman  more  than  another,  it  is  that  the  Welsh  schools 
and  colleges  should  not  be  forced  into  a  particular  groove, 
formed  for  a  population  diflfering  widely  in  quality  of  intellect 
and  social  organisation.  In  matters  of  administration  men  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that,  if 
local  vitality  is  to  be  maintained — and  local  vitality  is  a  prime 
condition  of  national  vigour — there  must  be  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  decentralisation.  The  government  of  Welsh 
educatuon  by  a  board  of  London  officials,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  needs  of  the  Principality  could  be  but 
scanty,  might  no  doubt  lead  to  greater  uniformity  and  more 
perfect  mechanism.  But  uniformity  and  mechanism  are 
doubtful  advantages  in  education ;  variety  and  elasticity  are 
rather  needed  in  the  treatment  of  material  so  full  of  diversity, 
80  irreducible  to  any  common  denominator  as  the  human 
intellect.  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  national  originality  of 
thought  when  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  can  utter 
the  boast  of  the  French  Minister,  "  I  have  only  to  look  at  my 
watch  to  know  what  book  every  boy  in  France  is  reading."  We 
should  insist  that  the  Welsh  Schools  shall  be  administered  in 
Wales,  if  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Welsh  mind  are  to 
leaven  British  thought,  and  not  to  be  eliminated  as  superfluous 
or  incompatible.  It  is  easy  to  see  also  that  the  future  of  the 
colleges  is  so  bound  up  with  that  of  the  schools,  that  if  the 
latter  fall  under  external  management,  the  independence  of 
the  former  is  not  likely  to  continue.  The  tendency  of  the  day 
is  opposed  to  an  unorganised  system,  in  which  the  schools  or 
one  section  of  them  are  under  central  and  the  colleges  under 
local  control.  The  ultimate  choice  lies  between  two  organised 
systems,  one  administered  in  London,  the  other  in  Wales.  If 
^e  fail  to  get  hold  of  the  schools,  we  shall  probably  lose  the 
colleges, 

I  have  called  the  want  of  a  Modern  Side  the  chief  defect  of 
the  Intermediate  Schools.  But  there  are  other  and  more 
general  complaints  of  inefficiency  which  must  not  be  passed 
OTer.  These  complaints  are,  I  believe,  much  exaggerated.  In 
niany  cases  they  are,  perhaps,  a  survival  from  a  state  of  things 
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which  has  ceasei  to  exist.     That  the  number  of  schools  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  population,  if  the  attendance  is  to  be  propor* 
tionate  to  what  we  find  it  in  England  and  Scotland,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  it  is  a  question  of  arithmetic,  not  of  opinion.     But  it 
is  hardly  encouraging  to  those  who  are  making  every  eflfort  to 
press  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  Grovernment,  to  see  that 
comparatively  so  little  use  is  being  made  of  the  existing  schools. 
When  I  first  came  into  the  country  I  accounted  for  this  by  the 
presumed  incapacity  or  want  of  energy  of  the  teachers,  of  which 
the  complaints  were  general.     Since   I   have   been   living   in 
Wales    I    have  had    the    opportunity  of  judging   for  myself 
in    several   cases,   and    in    each  have    satisfied    myself    that 
these  complaints  had  no  sound  foundation.     Two  years  ago  I 
was  invited  to  examine  a  Grammar  School  in  North  Wales, 
but  warned  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  in  a  very  poor  condi- 
tion,  the   master  incompetent,   and    the    number   of    pupils 
correspondingly   low.     When   the   papers   reached   me   I   was 
surprised  to  find  everywhere  the  marks  of  patient,  thorough 
work.     The  translation  of  an  unprepared  piece  of  Latin,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  searching  test  o    thoroughness,  was 
remarkably  well  done  by  the  upper  form,  and  yet  there  had 
been  no  neglect  of  the  more  backward  boys.     In  the  following 
year,  happening  to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  I  attended 
the  prize  ceremony,  curious  to  see  how  the  school  had  impressed 
a  different  examiner.     The  report  confirmed  in  every  particular 
that  which  1  had  presented  in  the  previous  year.     Here  was  a 
school  doing  excellent  work  at  a  nominal  fee,  which  was  only 
half  full  and  commonly  denounced,  especially  in  the  immediate 
neifi^hbourhood,  as  grossly  inefficient.    An  Intermediate  Bill  is 
badly  wanted.     Without  Government  aid  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  a  Modem  Side,  the  endowments  of  most  of  the 
schools  being  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  double  staff, 
and  to  found  schools  in  districts  at  present  unprovided  for. 
But  the  inadequate  attendance  at  the  existing  schools  forms  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  passing  of  any  such  measure,  because 
it  makes  men   who   do  not   know  Wales   suspicious   of    the 
sincerity  of  the  popular  demand.     And  further,  this  prejudice 
induces  many  parents  to  send  their  sons  at  great  expense  to 
distant  English  schools,  of  the  management  of  which  they  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  little  knowledge.     I  do  not 
for  one  moment  question  the  excellence  of  English  schools  as 
a  class,  but  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  bad  schools  are  to  be  found 
as  well  as  good,  and  it  may  be   fairly  asked   of  those  who 
apparently  have  so  little  knowledge  of   those  in   their  own 
neighbourhood,   what  better  knowledge  they   can   expect    to 
have-  of   an    institution    a  hundred    miles   distant.     Others, 
again,   unable    to    afford  this   expense,    keep    their   sons   at 
home,    intending    to   send    them   to  one   of  the    University 
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Colleges  when  they  reach  the  age  of  admission.  Such  a 
course  not  only  injures  the  prospects  of  the  lads,  it  seriously 
interferes  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  colleges ;  for  Govern- 
ment never  made  a  grant  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
the  Welsh  colleges  merely  in  order  that  the  Latin  and  Greek 
declensions  should  be  taught  by  Professors  instead  of  School- 
masters. There  are  signs  that  this  evil  is  abating  :  At  Bangor 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  curtail  some  of  the  elementary  work 
this  session,  and  at  Cardifi  the  Senate  has  instituted  a  viva  voce 
entrance  examination  for  several  of  the  classes.  All  this  is 
encouraging,  but  this  cardinal  maxim  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  sons  a  University 
education  :   **  The  door  of  the  College  is  the  School." 

We  now  come  to  the  University  Colleges.     For  their  present 
duties  these  are,  except  in  endowment,  fairly  equipped.     The 
teaching  staff  is  sufficient  for  the   degree  course  of  London 
University,  and  as  long  as  we  have  no  degree  of  our  own  to  offer, 
we  musty  with  however  bad  a  grace,  be  content  to  work  for  that 
course,  for  a  University  degree  is  equivalent  to  several  hundred 
pounds  capital  when  a  man  enters  a  profession,  and  few  can 
afford  to  forego  such  an  advantage.     The  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  come  to  us  will  desire  to  work  for  the  London  B.A. 
or  B.Sc.,  the  only  valuable  degree  in  England  which  can  be 
gained  without  residence.     The  annual  Government  grant  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  aided  by  subscriptions,  ought,  it  may  be 
thought,  to  suffice,  at  least  for   present  needs,  and  no  doubt 
it  wotdd  were  teaching  the  only  work  which  had  to  be  done. 
At  present,  however,  in  the  absence  of  any  system  of  scholar- 
ships connecting  the  schools  with  the  colleges,  that  work  has  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  colleges  themselves.    This  is  a  strain  they 
can  hardly  continue  to  bear.     Either  the  scholarships  or  exhibi- 
tions must  be  in  large  partj  if  not  altogether,  abandoned,  a 
course  which  in  a  poor  country  like  Wales  would  keep  down  a 
larger  proportion  of  clever  lads  than  it  would  in  England,  or    . 
the  colleges  must  receive  additional  endowment.     There  is  no    / 
alternative,  and  the  sooner  Welshmen  face  the  question  boldly   ' 
the  better. 

To  pass  on  to  the  academical  position  of  the  Welsh  Colleges, 
there  are  few  who  believe  or  hope  that  the  present  enforced 
connection  with  London  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  Events 
are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  be  ingratitude 
to  deny  the  great  services  that  London  University  has  rendered. 
Socrates  spoke  of  himself  as  an  intellectual  midwife :  he 
ajsLsted  the  parturition  of  other  men's  thoughts.  We  may 
in  like  manner  call  the  University  of  London  an  academical 
midwife  ;  but  for  the  assistance  of  its  degree  examinations  the 
Provincial  Colleges  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  which  will  in  all  likelihood  play  an  important  part  in  the 
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future  social  development  of  Grreat  Britain,  might  never  have 
seen  the  light.  But  the  function  of  the  midwife  is  temporary; 
the  great  Examining  University  has  done  its  work,  and  already 
a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  its  conversion  into  a  local 
teaching  University  for  the  capital.  By  its  founders,  indeed,  it 
was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  embody  a  permanent 
ideal.  But  the  permanency  of  a  mere  examining  corporation 
has  been  practically  given  up  by  the  scholastic  world.  It  is 
based  upon  the  now  exploded  idea  that  examination  is  a  com- 
plete test  of  education,  and  not,  as  we  have  seen  it  is^  a  partial, 
and  often  misleading,  test.  I  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon 
this  ;  it  is  now  so  generally  admitted  that  the  practical  ques- 
tion which  should  interest  us  is  not  whether  this  connection 
with  London  should  be  broken,  but  how  soon.  Shall  we  begin 
to  press  the  question  of  the  Welsh  University  at  once,  or  shall 
we  wait  for  some  years  till  we  acquire  strength  and  experience  ? 
The  disadvantages  of  the  connection  are  two-fold  :  — (i.)  In  the 
first  place  it  involves  the  absolute  separation  between  teachers 
and  examiners,  which  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
former  must  tend  to  substitute  "  cram  "  for  education,  (ii.) 
In  the  second  place,  all  free  growth  in  the  Welsh  educational 
system  is  absolutely  checked.  The  University  course  must  be 
accepted  in  its  entirety  or  the  Welsh  student  must  be  content 
to  do  without  a  degree.  Now  the  London  course  is  essentially 
one-sided,  being  the  brand-new  product  of  a  particular  school 
of  thinkers  at  a  particular  epoch.  It  is  devoid  of  all  catholicity. 
The  ideal  University  is  an  institution  in  which  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge  is  or  may  be  studied.  The  University  of 
London  excludes  some  subjects  from  its  curriculum  altogether, 
and  of  other  admits  only  a  partial  treatment.  History  is 
hardly  studied  at  all ;  the  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  oTie, 
and  that  a  discredited,  school.  Now  it  is  notoriously  difficult 
for  the  admirer  of  one  philosophical  system  to  see  any  good 
in  another.  This  is  so  well  recognised  that  at  Oxford  care  is 
usually  taken  that  the  logic  or  philosophy  papers  in  the  Final 
Classical  School  shall  be  looked  over  by  representatives  of 
different  schools  of  thought.  I  remember  hearing,  on  pretty 
good  authority,  that  in  a  certain  year  a  philosophy  paper  was 
sent  in  which  one  of  the  two  examiners  considered  as  good  as  any 
he  had  ever  looked  over,  and  the  other  classified  as  a  bad  third. 
The  University  of  London,  however,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  philosophical  school,  and 
that  not  the  most  favourable  to  religion  or  high  morality.  The 
student  who  takes  up  philosophy  as  a  subject  for  the  London 
course  must  not  merely  study  materialism,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  he  must  study  it  with  acceptance  of  judgment.  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  mean  to  imply  any  unfairness  on  the  part 
of  the  examiners.    But  examiners  are  men,  and  not  angels. 
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Again  tbe  earlier  examinations  cover  £fir  too  extensive  a  field. 
In  the  Matriculation  examination  every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  in  no  less  than  seven  different  subjects,  including 
three  foreign  languages  and  two  branches  of  science ;  in  the 
Intermediate  five  subjects  are  obligatory.  Whether  such  a 
scheme  can  operate  beneficially  in  any  case  is  open  to  question ; 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  on  many  minds  it  has  a  most 
injurious  effect.  Discursive  intellects  find  full  scope  for  the 
superficiality  which  is  their  besetting  sin ;  but  to  those  which 
lack  that  dangerous  facility  these  regulations  are  a  Procrustean 
torture.  There  are  many  men  who  have  made  themselves 
names  in  some  branch  of  literature  or  science  who,  had  they  had 
no  door  of  entry  to  the  temple  of  knowledge  but  that  provided 
by  the  University  of  London,  might  never  have  crossed  the 
threshold.  Superficiality  is  inseparable  from  such  a  system,  and  / 
hence  it  is  that  the  London  degree  is  oftener  the  badge  of/ 
information  than  of  education. 

These  disadvantages  form  the  heavy  price  which  has  to  be 
paid  for  the  continuance  of  the  London  system.  Do  we  gain 
no  counterbalancing  advantages  ?  During  the  infancy  of  the 
colleges,  yes!  Had  these  been  incorporated  immediately  on 
their  foundation  into  a  university,  they  would  have  been 
without  experience  and  without  the  strength  that  comes  from 
experience  to  resist  the  demands  of  an  ill-informed  and 
enthusiastic  constituency.  The  academical  standard  would 
probably  have  been  lowered  in  deference  to  popular  clamour, 
and  it  might  have  been  discovered  too  late  that  the  letters 
M.A.  had  lost  their  talismanic  virtue  when  they  lost  the  greater 
part  of  their  meaning.  Again  a  reaction  has  begun  in  England 
against  excessive  examination.  Delay  will  enable  the  Welsh 
Colleges  to  take  advantage  of  this  growing  feeling,  and  so  to 
provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  examination  system  in  the 
fixture  Welsh  University  within  more  reasonable  limits.  Such 
a  reduction  there  must  be,  unless  we  are  to  be  contented 
**  eoeluin  Tian  aniTnuTn  mutare"  to  get  change  of  air  without 
diange  of  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first 
years  of  a  new  institution  are  unusually  rich  in  experience, 
and  marked  by  unusually  rapid  growth.  Precedent,  too,  favours 
speedy  action.  The  year  1849  saw  the  establishment  of  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway :  in  less  than  four 
years  they  were  incorporated  into  the  late  Queen's  University, 
which  did  excellent  work,  till,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  legislative 
experiment  which  seem  fated  to  prevent  anything  from  coming 
to  maturity  in  that  unlucky  island,  it  was  swept  away  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government,  and  the  Colleges  were  merged  in 
the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland,  a  corporation  embodying  the 
IHinciple8,and,  therefore,  the  defects,  of  the  University  of  London. 
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Finally  nothing  can  now  be  extorted  from  the  over-tasked 
Parliament  except  by  long  and  steady  pressure.  The  subject 
of  a  University  for  Wales  has  hardly  yet  been  mooted,  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  a  new  idea  of  this  kind  can  soak 
into  the  minds  of  public  men  and  win  its  way  into  the  category 
of  measures  which  the  worried  statesman  accepts  with  resigna- 
tion as  inevitable.  Let  those  then  who  deprecate  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  Welsh  University,  and  desire  to  wait 
three  or  four  years  for  strength  and  experience,  be  assured  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  what  they  apprehend  will 
take  place.  Years  are  certain  to  elapse  between  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  and  the  crowning  victory.  Immediate  action 
will  certainly  not  give  us  a  University  in  1887,  but  it  may 
make  the  date  1897  instead  of  2007.  Let  Welsh  politicians 
then,  who  regard  the  future  of  the  Principality  as  knit  up  with 
the  future  of  Welsh  education,  begin  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Welsh  University  from  this  moment. 

But  suppose  these  efforts  successful  and  the  charter  of 
incorporation  ready  to  be  drawn  up.  What  form  should  it 
take,  what  lines  should  it  follow  ?  Nothing  more  can  be 
expected  at  present  than  general  outlines  and  suggestions 
which  further  examination  may  reject,  modify,  or  complete. 
I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  points  which  have  especially 
caught  my  attention. 

(i.)  The  University  should  be  a  teaching,  not  a  mere 
examining,  body.  That  is  to  say,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  for  a  degree  examination  who  has  not  passed  through  a 
certain  specified  course  of  teaching  at  one  or  more  of  the 
colleges  composing  the  University,  (ii.)  No  subject  of  know- 
ledge should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  list  of  possible 
faculties,  (iii.)  The  University  should  direct  and  control  the 
Intermediate  Schools  by  some  system  of  inspection,  and  local 
examinations,  (iv.)  The  degree  examination  should  be  sim- 
plified. With  regard  to  the  second  point  I  must  guard  against 
a  misconception.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  teaching 
of  every  subject  should  be  provided  for  at  the  outset,  that 
professorial  chairs  should  be  established  whose  occupants  would 
have  to  lecture  to  empty  benches.  But  perfect  freedom  should 
be  left  for  the  creation,  should  it  become  necessary,  of  new 
faculties.  A  University  which  formally  pledges  itself  never 
to  give  degrees  in  a. particular  faculty  has  forfeited  all  title  to 
the  name.  There  is  one  subject,  and  one  alone,  in  which  such 
exclusion  is  to  be  seriously  apprehended:  I  mean  theology. 
By  their  charters  the  University  Colleges  are  expressly  debarred 
from  teaching  theology  of  any  kind.  It  is  superfluous  to 
inform  an  audience  of  Welshmen  that  the  motive  of  this 
exclusion  was  neither  contempt  nor  dislike;  it  was  rather 
jealousy  arising  from  reverence.    Nobody  would  consent  to  allow 
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other  systems  to  be  preferred  before  his  own ;  it,  therefore, 
beeame  necessary  to  exclude  all.  The  University  Colleges  are, 
of  course,  bound  by  their  charters,  and  must  continue  to  refuse 
theology  a  place  in  their  curriculum ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  theology  must  be  denied  admission  into  the  list  of 
possible  faculties  of  the  University.  On  the  prejudice  to 
religion  which  such  an  exclusion  would  involve  a  few  words 
may  be  not  without  use  to  a  Welsh  audience.  So  knit  up  is 
the  social  life  of  the  Principality  with  religious  observances, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  Welshman  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
the  spread  of  infidelity  in  Wales.  Perhaps  my  hearers,  brought, 
as  they  have  to  some  extent  been,  within  the  circle  of  English 
ideas,  may  not  find  the  difficulty  so  great.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  probable  effect  of  excluding  a  particular  subject 
by  name  from  University  teaching.  Would  not  such  action 
necessarily,  however  unintentionally,  attach  a  stigma  to  that 
subject  ?  Would  it  not  be  merely  a  question  of  time  that  a 
generation  should  arise  who  would  attribute  it  either  to  the 
comparative  uselessness  of  the  subject  or  to  its  want  of 
certainty?  Such,  I  believe,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect 
which  a  sentence  of  academic  excommunication  would  have 
upon  any  branch  of  knowledge  whatever.  Apply  this  to 
theology,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  time  will  come  when  laymen 
wiU  regard  with  ill-concealed  contempt  the  special  studies  of 
their  clergy ;  and  when  that  day  arrives  popular  infidelity  will 
not  be  far  off.  But  it  may  be  asked  what  way  out  of  the 
difficulty?  Will  not  the  same  solution  be  necessary  in  the 
University  which  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  Colleges  ^ 
I  do  not  think  this  follows.  It  would  be  impossible,  of  course, 
to  have  one  theological  school  of  a  particular  Church  sup- 
ported by  State  endowment  and  monopolising  theological 
teaching.     But  this  is  not  a  logical  alternative. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  to  Germany,  the  true 
home  of  Universities.  There,  in  some  of  the  Universities,  at 
l€flst,  a  system  has  been  adopted  which  seems  to  offer  a  simple 
and  also  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Each  Church  has 
its  own  theological  school  and  professorial  chairs,  consti- 
tuting a  faculty  of  the  University  and  granting  degrees.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  Grovernment  endowment,  but  in  order  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  granting  degrees,  the  ecclesiastical  body 
in  question  has,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  to  provide  a  staff  of 
prescribed  number  and  qualifications. 

Four  years  ago  I  stayed  some  months  in  the  University  town 
of  Bonn,  and  well  remember  my  surprise  on  learning  in  the 
course  of  some  inqiiiries  about  University  organisation,  that 
there  were  two  separate  theological  faculties,  one  belonging  to 
the  Lutheran,  the  other  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The 
systeoi  seems  to  war'x  excellently,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
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that  Roman  Catholicism  assumes  a  more  national  and  less 
intolerant  form  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  European  State. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  congre- 
gations in  France  or  Italy  consenting  to  celebrate  mass  every 
Sunday  morning  in  a  church  which  was  desecrated  every 
Sunday  afternoon  by  a  Protestant  service.  Not  a  few  English 
Churchmen  would  reject  such  a  division  with  Dissenters  as 
nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  Yet  in  Germany  it  is  not  unknown 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  to  share  the  same  edifice. 
I  observed  one  instance  myself  at  Heidelberg.  The  system 
of  co-existing  theological  faculties  seems  to  foster,  or,  at  least, 
not  to  discourage  religious  harmony. 

In  this  country  again  events  seem  to  be  moving  in  a 
direction  favourable  to  such  a  solution.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  just  established  one  Theological  Hall  at  Oxford, 
and  another  in  humble  imitation  at  Bangor.  This  course  is 
certain  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  the  other  Noncon- 
formist Churches  ;  for  a  system  thus  based  on  division  of  labour 
and  bringing  the  minds  of  the  students  into  a  wider  and 
serener  atmosphere  is  certain  to  produce  a  better  educated 
clergy,  and  no  Church  can  in  the  long  run  afford  to  have  a  less 
educated  clergy  than  its  rivals.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  all  the  Churches  will  have  their 
own  theological  halls  in  connection  with  the  Universities  both 
in  England  and  Wales.  From  this  there  will  be  but  a  short 
step  to  the  system  of  co-ordinate  theological  faculties,  such  as 
actually  exists  in  Germany.  Such,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  the  aim  of  many  who  have  had  a  share  in  the  establishment 
of  Mansfield  College  at  Oxford,  and  not  least  of  its  dis- 
tinguished President,  Doctor  Fairbairn. 

(iii.)  The  third  point  has  been  already  so  fully  and  ably  treated 
by  Mrs.  Doctor  Bryant,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Cymmrodorion 
section  at  the  Aberdare  Eisteddfod  last  year,  that  it  would  only 
be  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate. 

(iv.)  The  simplification  of  the  examination  system  has 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  new  University  would  insist  on  a  specified  course  of 
teaching  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  degree  examination 
would  at  once  strip  the  latter  of  a  portion  of  that  exclusive 
importance  with  which  it  is  at  present  invested.  But 
something  more  positive  is  required.  One  great  evil  which 
attends  English  degree  examinations  at  the  present  day  is 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  best  students  during  the  whole 
of  their  academical  career  in  the  performance  of  necessary 
prescribed  work.  If  a  student  means  to  graduate  with  honours, 
there  is  no  room  for  him  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  A 
course  of  study  lies  before  him,  which,  with  care,  method, 
and    unswerving    diligence,   he    may  succeed  in   completing 
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dnriDg  the  two  or  three  years'  interval  before  the  final  examina- 
tion.    Bnt  from  that  coarse   he  strays  at  his  peril.     Many 
a  first-class  has  been   lost  by  the   pursuit  of  some  collateral 
sabject,  which  excited  an  overmastering  interest.      Yet  the 
following  up  of  an  inquiry  which  has  thus  fascinated  the  mind 
is,  perhaps,  of  more  value  as  an  educating  force  than  rigid 
adherence  to  a  strictly  defined  course  of  study,  however  carefully 
planned.    A  certain  measure  of  spontaneity  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  the  highest  exercise   of  thought,   and  without 
unfettered  choice  there  can  be  no  spontaneity.    Now  it  is  plain 
that  if  the  course  is  so  extensive  that  the  student's  whole  time 
will  barely  suffice  for  covering  it,  there  is  no  place  for  individual 
choice  left.     This,  however,  is  precisely  the  characteristic  of 
the  honour  examinations  at  Oxford  and  London  at  least,  if  not 
at  every  University  within  the  United  Kingdom ;  yet  this  very 
characteristic  is  every  year  extending  their  influence.     For  to 
the  non-academic  world  the  honour  examination  is  a  better 
test  of  merit,   because   a    greater    amount    of   reading    has 
to  be  done  for  it.    Accordingly,  a  young  man  who  resolves 
to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius,  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  making  a  large  prospective  sacrifice  of 
income  and  professional  promotion.     Honour  examinations  are 
thus  becoming  more  and  more  compulsory,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
theory.     Here  again  a  glance  at  the  German  Universities  may 
be  not  without  profit.     At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  they 
had  no  system  of  honour  degrees  at  all.     But  closer  inspection 
reveals  the  fact  that  while  there  is  but  one  degree  course  in 
each  faculty,  there  are   several  degree   awards.    A  student 
passes  or  fails  to  pass ;  but  then  he  can  pass  with  different 
grades  of  distinction,  denoted  by  such  marks  as  fccne,  cum 
laude,  cum  magna  laude,  or  the  like,  for  the  terms  differ  in 
different  Universities.     Of  these,  the  two  last  might  be  taken 
as   corresponding    roughly    to     our    second    and    first    class 
respectively.   But  these  special  marks  are  gained,  not  by  greater 
quantity  of   work,    but    by   higher    quality.      The    German 
tniversities  then  ignore  all  distinctions  between  the  pass  and 
the  honours  course.     Why  should  not  the  Welsh  University 
follow  their  example  ?    Why  should  we  not  have  one  degree 
course  in  each  faculty  for  Pass  and  Class  alike,  somewhat  more 
exacting,  perhaps,  than  the  present  Oxford  Pass  course,  but  less 
extensive  than  that  required  for  Honours,  and  continue  at  the 
same  time  to  classify  successful  candidates  into  first,  second, 
tbird  class,  and  pass  ?     If  it  be  objected  that  this  system  would 
abolish  a  powerfol  check  on  idleness,  because  if  any  part  of  a 
student's  time  be  left  to  his  own  disposal,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  devoted  to  study,  the  answer  is  that  the  change 
would  affect  none   but  clever  men   with   strong  interest  in 
intellectual  subjects,  precisely  the  class  whom  it  would  be  not 
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only  safe,  but  wholesome,  to  trust.  The  rank  and  file,  those  to 
whom  alone  such  apprehensions  legitimately  apply,  would  find 
that  the  prescribed  books  monopolised  their  whole  time  and 
energy. 

There  would  be  more  scope  for  originality  and  less  for  idleness 
than  at  present.  Let  me  now,  during  the  few  remaining 
moments  at  my  disposal,  invite  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  studiesthe  colleges  might  pursue  when  finally  emancipated 
from  London  control. 

Knowledge  is  the  same  everywhere:  but  different  minds 
may  approach  it  by  different  paths.  In  classics,  for  instance, 
there  is  generally  a  marked  difference  between  the  attitudes 
which  a  G-erman  and  an  English  commentator  usually  assume 
towards  their  author.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  a  Welsh 
University  the  peculiar  literary  gift  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  Welshman  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  another 
school  of  classical  scholarship,  having  its  own  idiosjmcrasies, 
and  supplying,  therefore,  elements  in  which  existing  schools  are 
deficient?  Again,  upon  a  Welsh  University  would  rest  the 
obligation  of  developing  branches  of  study  specially  connected 
with  the  Principality,  of  founding  schools  of  research  in  the 
Keltic  language  and  Keltic  history,  the  second  of  which  could 
have  no  vigorous  existence  apart  from  the  first.  No  one  can 
write  the  history  of  a  country  until  he  has  mastered  its 
literature,  any  more  than  a  true  biography  can  be  written 
without  a  close  study  of  the  subject's  correspondence  and 
writings.  It  is  improbable,  therefore,  that  an  adequate  history 
of  Wales  will  be  composed  by  an  Englishman.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  rather  the  school  of  research  than  the  historian 
that  is  needed.  The  materials  have  yet  to  be  collected,  sifted, 
tabulated.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  historical  artist  must  be 
preceded  by  the  historical  artisan.  This  work  is  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  could  be  carried  out  by  a  Welsh  University. 

Finally,  what  would  be  the  relation  of  the  University  of 
Wales  to  the  older  corporations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 
Much  the  same,  I  conjecture,  as  that  which  at  present  subsists 
between  them  and  the  Scotch  Universities.  The  choicer  spirits, 
after  taking  the  degree  in  Wales,  would  proceed  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  there,  no  longer  keeping  timidly  aloof  in 
conscious  inferiority,  would  throw  themselves  with  confidence 
into  the  most  intellectual  society  of  the  place.  English 
thought  would  thus  in  its  very  birth-place  receive  the  impress 
of  Welsh  influence,  exactly  as  at  this  very  day  it  is  impressed 
by  the  band  of  Scotch  graduates,  who  every  year  win  a  large 
number  of  scholarships  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  fellow- 
ships. When  that  day  comes  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  a  new 
intellectual  and  social  life  for  Wales,  when,  instead  of  sitting 
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apart  in  half-jealous,  half-timid  isolation,  uninflaencing  and 
tininflaenced,  she  will  plunge  fearlessly  into  the  general  life  of 
Great  Britain,  knowing  that  she  will  thus  best  be  elevating 
others  and  herself. 

H.  £.  Beichel,  M.A. 
University  College,  Bangor. 


NEW  YEAR  THOUGHTS. 

We  pluck  from  Memory's  still  increasing  store 
Flowers  that,  when  sown,  we  did  not  know  were  bright, 
Thoughts  of  the  days  gone  by,  which  then,  perchance. 
Were  shadowed  o'er,  but  now  seem  flushed  with  light ; 
Moments  of  gladness,  too,  no  sooner  come 
Than  gone.     But  no !     For  still  in  quiet  hours 
We  live  again  the  well  remembered  scenes, 
Brighter  the  sunshine,  half  forgot  the  showers. 

Our  trivial  worries,  troubles  of  an  hour. 

How  in  the  distance  do  they  fade  away. 

Pass  from  our  life  as  clouds  from  summer  skies 

Vanish  like  evil  dreams  at  break  of  day ; 

But  days  of  mourning,  nights  of  tears  and  gloom. 

These  we  can  not  forget,  for  these  were  sent 

To  draw  us  higher,  teach  us  patient  trust. 

And  lead  us  in  the  way  our  Master  went. 

But  Grod,  all  tender  in  His  pitying  love. 

Lightens  all  burdens,  helping  each  to  bear. 

And  for  our  future  life  we  cannot  doubt 

His  mercies  will  be  as  they  ever  were ; 

A  promise  for  the  opening  year  I  send, 

May  it  to  you  be  what  it  is  to  me. 

Let  us  be  happy,  knowing  God  our  Friend, 

Whose  word  is,  "  As  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be." 

Swansea.  Stella  Vaughan. 
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XIII. 


It  is  singular  that  Professor  Bhys  has   not  a  word  about 
the  gods  and  religion  of  the  Britons,  except  the  allegation  that 
they  ^^  stained  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  human  beings, 
sought  auguries  in  the  entrails  of  their  victims,  and  practised 
some,  at  least,  of  their  cruel  rites  in  groves ;"  which  allegation 
he  delights  in  repeating.    Thus — "  they  deemed  it  acceptable 
to  their  deities  to  make  their  altars  fume  with  the  blood  of 
captives,  and  to  seek  the  will  of  the  gods  in  the  entrails  of 
men."  (pp.  69,  83).    And  this  he  puts  forth  with  full  knowledge 
that  it  is  all  the  assertion  of  an  enemy — an   enemy  whose 
nation,  like  all  other  nations  of  those  times,  *^  stained  their 
altars  with  the  blood  of  human  beings,  and  sought  auguries  in 
the   entrails   of  their  victims."   Bead   Liv.  vii.   10;  xxv.   16. 
Plin.  xi.  37 ;  xxx.  i. ;  Cic.     De  Nat.    Deorum ;  Dio.   xl.   43 ; 
xlviii.  14,  48,  for  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact.  Professor  Bbys 
could  learn  with  much  more  certainty  than  from  unfriendly 
writers  what  was  the  religion  of  Britain  if  he  consulted  the 
remains  of  the  British  Bards,  just  as  the  religion  of  Greece  is 
learned  from  a  similar  source.     Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
dabbles  in  Julius  Gsesar  and  Tacitus,  with  the  result  that  his 
book  is  not  Celtic  BHtain^  but  rather  The  Romans  in  Britain, 
He  even  mistakes  the  divine  emblems  on  the  British  coins 
for  Hercules  with  his   Club,  Sphinxes,  Griffins,  &c.  (p.  33). 
From  the  Bards  he  would  learn  that,  like  other  nations,  the 
principal  god  of  the  Britons  was  the  sun,  under  the  title  Hu, 
and  their  principal  goddess  the  moon,  under  the  name  Ceridwen, 
the  British   Ceres,  already  described.     In  an  ancient   poem 
called  the   "  Elegy  of  Uthr  Bendragon,"  this   solar  deity   is 
invoked  as  Jffu  esgyll  edeniad — Hu  with  expanded  wings ;  that 
is,  the  winged  sun;  and  also  Hu  yagein,  Owledig  nef — ^the 
glancing  flu,  the  sovereign  of  heaven.     In  Taliesin's  **  Elegy 
of  Aeddon  of  Mona,"  he  is   spoken  of  as  the  god  of    Mona 
(Anglesea) — Echrys  ynya  gwawd  Hu.    Throughout  the  ages^ 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  sun  in  Britain  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  Hu  (pronounced  Hee).    lolo  Goch,  a  learned 
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bard  of  the  fourteenth  century,  sings  the  god  and  the  religion 
of  his  country  in  the  following  strain  : — 

JSu  Qadam,  por  hoow  geidwawd, 
Brenin  a  roe*r  gwin  a'r  gwawd  ; 
Emherawdr,  tir  a  moroedd 
A  bywyd  oU  o'r  bjd  oedd. 

Mu  the  mighty,  the  aovereign,  the  ready  protector,  the  king  who  gave  the  wine 
and  praise,  the  emperor  of  land  and  seas,  and  the  life  of  all  in  the  world  was  his. 

Rhys  firydydd,  an  illustrious  bard,  who  flourished  so  late  as  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thus  boldly  sings  of  the  solar 
deity  of  his  countrymen  : — 

Bychanaf  o*r  bychenyd 

Yw  Ha  Gadam,  ve  i  bam  byd  ; 

Amwyav  a  Nav  i  ni, 

Da  coeliwn,  a'n  Duw  Geli ; 

Ysgawn  ei  daith  ag  esgad  ; 

Mymryn  tds  gloewyn  ei  glad, 

A  mawr  ar  dir  a  moroedd, 

A  mwyav  a  gav  ar  goedd 

Mwy  no'r  bydoedd  !  'Marbedwn 

Amharch  gwael  i'r  mawr  hael  bwn  ! 

The  smallest  of  all  the  small, 

Is  Hn  the  mighty  in  the  world's  judgment ; 

Still,  he  is  the  greatest,  and  Lord  over  us, 

We  sincerely  believe,  and  our  God  of  mystery  ; 

light  and  swift  is  his  course, 

A  particle  of  dazzling  light  i?  his  chariot ; 

He  is  great  on  land  and  seas. 

And  the  greatest  I  can  behold  ; 

Greater  than  the  worlds.     Let  us  beware 

Of  offering  mean  indignity  to  him,  the  great  and  bountiful ! 

These  lines  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  sun  which  is 
described  as  "  Hu  Gadam,"  and  not  any  sublunary  being.  Such 
expressions  as  "  Nav  i  ni,"  "  Duw  Celi,"  "  tfes  gloewyn,"  "  Mwy 
no'r  bydoedd,"  &c.,  ill  accord  with  the  notions  that  he  is  a 
human  being,  or  anjrthing  less  than  an  object  of  worship.  It 
is  true  that)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there 
were  among  the  Britons  great  contentions  as  to  which  of  the 
two  religions — Druidism  or  Christianity — was  the  right  one. 
These  contentions  were  carried  on  principally  among  the  bards 
—the  literati  of  the  age — some  of  whom  had  already  embraced* 
Christianity.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  noted  Christian  poet, 
named  Shon  Kent — of  whose  dealings  with  his  Satanic  majesty 
there  are  still  current  in  Wales  many  curious  tales — reflecting 
on  the  bards  who  sang  the  praises  of  the  solar  diety,  Hu,  in  the 
following  strain : — 

Dwy  ryw  awen  dioer  ewybr 
Y  iy'n  y  byd  loewbryd  Iwybr  ; 
Awen  gan  Grist  o  ddidrist  ddadl, 
O  iawn  dro,  awen  drwyadl, 
Awen  arall,  nld  call  oant, 
Ar  ffelwydd  vudr  argoeliant  I 
Tr  hon  a  gavas  gwyr  Hu, 
Camrwysg  prydyddlon  Cymru. 
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There  are  in  the  world  two  sorts  of  poetical  impulses  ( Awen  =  furor  poeticus), 
fervid,  sprightly,  and  distinct  in  their  courses — a  poetical  impulse  from  Christ,  joyons 
in  its  theme  and  of  a  correct  tendency ;  another  poetical  impulse  (not  wise  the 
hundreds  who  believe  its  vile  falsehoods)  is  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
men  of  Hu,  the  oppressors  of  the  bards  of  Wales. 

Many  other  citations  could  be  made,  clearly  showing  that  Ha  or 
the  sun  was  the  principal  god  of  the  Britons.  That  Ha  naeans 
the  sun  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  orb  of  day  is  at  present 
•called  hvAin^  huon,  &c. 

To  what  has  already  been  advanced,  showing  that  Ceridwen 
was  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Britons,  and  as  such  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  goddess  of  poetry,  &c.,  it  may 
be  added  that  Llywaroh  ap  Llewellyn,  a  cathedral  bard  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  sings  of  the 
goddess  thus : — 

Cyvarchav  I'm  Rhen  cyvarchvawr  awen, 
Gyvreu  Kyrridwen,  Rhwy v  barddoni, 
Yn  duU  Tallesin  yn  dillwng  Elphin. 

1  will  address  to  my  Grod  the  great  greeting  of  the  muse,  the  gift  of  Ceridwen, 
the  goddess  of  Bardism,  in  the  manner  of  Taliesin  when  he  liberated  Elphin. 

In  another  poem  he  exclaims : — 

Duw  Dovydd  dymrydd  reitun  awen  ber, 
Yal  o  bair  Cyrridwen. 

God  the  Ruler,  give  me  a  ray  cif  the  melodious  muse,  as  from  the  caldron  of 
Ceridwen.     (See  Wdah  ArchcBotogi/f  p.  290.) 

That  Ceridwen  was  really  the  moon  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
language  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  in  the  hymn  of  praise  com- 
posed to  her,  as  the  crescent,  by  Prince  Howel  ap  Owen 
"Grwynedd,  in  the  twelfth  century.  (Weleh  ArchcBoLj  vol.  i., 
p.  278.)     Of  her  he  says  : — 

Ceridwen  hir  wen  hwyrwann  ogwyt 
Cyf eiliw  gwenn  wawr  yn  awr  echwyt,  &a 

Ceridwen,  slender  and  fair,  slow  and  gentle  in  her  declivity  ;  similar  in  colour 
to  the  white  dawn  is  her  hue  in  the  evenmg  twilight. 

Then  the  royal  bard  proceeds  to  describe  the  goddess  as  the 
^'bright,  shining  lady  of  the  mystic  song;"  and  afterwards  he 
invokes  her  thus : — 

O  !  regard  my  adoration,  while  I  worship  thee  in  the  mystical  grove. 

But  as  one  MS.  reads  KecidweUy  and  as  some  pyrrhonean  might 
deny  that  Prince  Howel  here  alludes  to  the  goddess  Ceridwen, 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  another  poem,  he  sings  the  praises 
of  the  goddess  Llywy,  the  daughter  of  Ceridwen — the  British 
Proserpine,  whom  Eastern  mythology  deemed  the  daughter  of 
Ceres ;  thus  making  the  Ceridwen  and  Llywy  of  the  Britons, 
the  Ceres  and  Proserpine  of  the  Somans.  The  bards  often 
refer  to  Llywy ;  but  her  attributes  seem  so  much  like  those  of 
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Ceridwen  that  the  two  are   scarcely  distinguishable.    Prince 
Howel  says  of  her  : — 

Y  edryt  Lly  wy  Uyw  ton  dylan  ; 
Llityant  oe  chyfoeth  a  ddoeth  attann  ; 
Uiw  eiry  llathyr  oeniel  ar  vchel  uann. 

Uywy,  the  hae  of  the  ocean  foam  returns  ; 

A  flood  of  her  wealth  has  comd  to  us  ; 

She  is  the  colour  of  the  snow  glossed  by  the  cold  on  the  lofty  peak. 

Farther  on  he  tells  us  that  the  Goer  or  sanctuary  of  Gyfylchi 
(in  Anglesea)  is  the  favourite  resort  of  Llywy,  the  bright, 
listening  queen,  who  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  ocean 
{^elah  Archceologt/j  vol.  i.,  p.  278).  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  Ceridwen  and  Lly  wy,  or  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, were  two  of  the  goddesses  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  that 
among  the  Cymry,  particularly  the  bards,  the  sun  and  moon 
had  as  fervent  worshippers  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  as  they  had  in  the  sixth  century,  when  TaUesin  and 
Aneurin  flourished;  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.  The  foregoing  British  gods  and  goddesses 
not  being  in  Csesar,  Professor  Rhys  ignores  them.  Although 
the  emblems,  and  even  the  titles  of  many  of  them,  such  as  Beli, 
Ban,  Camu,  Ced,  Direti,  and  others  are  on  the  coins  upon  which 
he  founds  his  CeUio  Britain^  yet  he  disdains  them  all,  and  gives 
our  ancestors,  on  the  authority  of  Caesar  of  course  (p.  67),  the 
strange  gods  Jove,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  Nodus 
— deities  never  mentioned  in  the  Bards  or  any  Celtic  record  as 
those  of  the  Britons. 

Now,  as  to  the  goddess  Ceridwen,  we  have  already  seen  that 
she  had  not  only  her  sanctuary,  her  bardic  chair,  and  her 
caldron,  or  furnace,  but  was  regarded  as  a  great  chemist,  or 
feryUt.  It  is  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  Druidical  fferylltiaidy 
alchemists,  or  chemists,  described  in  tl^e  previous  number,  who 
were  famous  for  some  magical  preparations  in  metal,  and  wbQ 
had  their  crucibles,  in  which,  by  means  of  different  ingr^dients,^ 
they  pretended  to  convert  almost  any  substance  into  silver  and 
gold,  and  also  had  their  boiling  caldrons  full  of  alkaline 
decoctions,  one  drop  of  which  was  said  to  work  astonishing 
miracles — that  we  read  so  often  in  the  British  Bards  of  the 
caldron  of  the  goddess  Ceridwen,  and  of  her  priests  called  fferyUU 
iaidy  or  chemists.  In  Hanee  Talieain  we  read  that  the  goddess, 
according  to  the  mystery  of  the  books  of  the  fferyllty  prepared 
a  caldron  of  the  water  of  inspiration  and  sciences  for  her  8on,f^ 
Gwion,  so  that  he  might  be  elevated  in  rank.  For  this 
purpose  she  put  in  the  caldron  "  plants  of  every  species  "  that 
had  virtue,  and  after  the  caldron  had  boiled,  three  drops  of 
its  contents  on  Grwion's  finger  and  lips  made  every  event  of 
futurity  clear  before  his  eyes.  (See  also  "  Meib  Llyr,"  Wdsh 
ArchoBoLy  vol.  i.,  p.  68).     In  the  poem  called  Cadeir  Talieain 
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a  great  many  of  the  cliemical  ingredients  osed  in  the  mystical 
caldron  are  enumerated.  This  superstition  did  not  die  with 
the  worship  of  Ceridwen ;  some  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  books  of  that  age  there  are  minute 
directions  given  as  to  what  plants  were  to  be  gathered  for 
magical  purposes.  (See  Cole's  Adam  and  Eve^  fol.  1659, 
Dulaure,  pp.  254 — 256.)  And  long  lingered  the  belief  in  the 
supposed  spurious  gold  and  silver  from  the  crucible  of  the 
alchymist  or  fferyUt.  Hence  Ariant  Owion  (the  silver  of 
Q-wion,  the  goddess  Ceridwen's  son,'  the  manager  of  the 
mystical  crucible  or  caldron);  Avian  y  Tylvrytk  Teg  (the 
silver  of  the  Fairies),  &c.  When  Druidism  was  superseded  by 
Christianity  as  the  established  religion  of  the  land,  the  silver 
and  gold  from  the  crucible  of  the  old  metallurgist,  oftj^eryUty 
were  decried  as  spurious,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  magical 
operations,  like  those  of  the  alchy mists. 

To  these  fferylUiaid^  with  their  gold  and  silver,  however, 
there  are  numerous  references  in  the  Bards,  so  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  were  metallurgists  and  coiners  among  the 
Druids,  and  that  those  ancient  gold  and  silver  pieces  which, 
even  at  the  present  distant  age,  are  now  and  then  found  in  the 
earth  covered  with  emblems,  correspond  to  the  theological 
notions  held  by  the  bards.  To  the  operation  of  these  fferyllt^ 
iaid  Taliesin  clearly  refers  when  he  sings: — 

Gwneynt  eu  perion 
A  ferwynt  heb  don  ; 
Gwneynt  eu  delidau 
Tn  oes  oeseu, 
Dyduth  dyddyccawd 
Oddyfnwedydd  gwawd. 
Neud  angar  cyfundawd? 

They  make  their  furnaces  to  boil  without  water  ; 
They  make  their  metals  to  last  for  ever. 

The  hone  (dyduth — trotter)  is  produced  by  the  utterance  of  a  profound  song 
Is  not  this  the  concentricity  of  heat  ? 

To  the  process  of  coining  he  also  refers,  when  he  says : — 

Atayn  cant  ag  ariant  amaerwy ; 
Atuyn  march  ar  euigalch  gylchwy. 

Splendid  is  the  oirde  with  the  silver  border. 
Splendid  is  the  steed  on  the  gold-enamelled  circle. 

Wdth  Archaology,  pp.  28,  84,  voL  L 

To  the  steeds  on  the  coins  or  niedals  he  refers  also  when, 
in  Oad  Ooddsu  {ih.  p.  33),  he  says : — 

Whech  march  melynell ; 
Ganwaith  y  sydd  well, 
Fy  march  melyngan. 

Six  yellow  steeds  I 

A  hundred  times  better 

Is  my  light-yellow  steed. 
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Then  the  bard,  after  further  describing  the  excellence  of  his 
steed,  adds  that  he  himself  had  a  circle  of  ruddy  gems  on  his 
golden  shield — Rhudd  emfy  nghylchwy ;  eur  fy  ysgwydflrwy. 

It  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  antiquary  that 
the  figure  of  a  horse,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  on  a  great 
many  of  those  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  called  British  coins, 
and  that  the  same  animal  is  very  frequently  introduced  in 
the  imageries  of  the  British  bards;  such  as  march  gwelw 
gostradwT  (the  grey  pannel  steed),  march  Mayang  (the 
steed  of  Maia),  march  Genethawg  (the  steed  of  Proserpine), 
march  Caradawc  (the  steed  of  Caractacus),  march  Arthur 
(the  steed  of  Arthur),  march  Oeidio  (the  steed  of  Ceidio),  and 
others  mentioned  in  Taliesin's  Canu  y  Meirch.  Now,  these 
horses  were  owned  by  the  gods,  and  were  all  magical  horses. 
They  had  appropriate  names ;  and  these  names  served  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  upon  which 
they  were  delineated,  so  that  by  those  known  names,  as  talis- 
mans, a  particular  piece  could  be  dealt  out  to  any  person 
entitled  to  such  a  safeguard,  according  to  his  merit,  degree,  or 
choice ;  for  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Druidical 
fferyUtiaid  made  a  market  of  these  amulets.  Some  of  these 
distinguishing  names  are  preserved  in  Taliesin,  such  as  G&man 
Cynneifiog  (the  harbinger  of  the  crescent),  Pyhyr  Llai  Llwynin 
(the  vigour  of  the  gloomy  grove) ;  Dev,  dich  far  Dichwant 
(apparently,  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  chariot,  rendered  in  the  Welsh 
Archceologyy  "  the  two  hen-headed  unbiassed  steeds  "^  ;  Carn^ 
graff  (braced-hoof) ;  Caim^  Gafon  (grasping  hoofs);  Cam 
Afiawg  (forked-hoof) ;  Gethin  (frightful) ;  Trychethin  (most 
frightful),  &c.  The  description  of  these  magical  and  talis- 
manic  horses,  by  the  bards,  not  only  corresponds  to  their  names, 
but  also  to  their  delineations  on  the  coins.  For  example,  in  the 
talisman  of  Cynfelin,  already  noticed,  the  bard  describes  a  horse 
of  the  most  frightful  form,  with  its  haunches  cut  off,  with  ringed 
sticks  for  legs  or  hoofs,  with  a  bird's  beak,  with  short  bones,  and 
"  shorter  riders." 

Tiychethin  trychinfwrch, 

Tyllei  gam  gaffon, 

Rac  cameu  riwrhon, 

Ryvelodogyon, 

Esgym  vyrr,  vyrach  varchogyon  ; 

Tyllei  ylvach,  Ac, 

precisely  corresponding  to  the  description  we  have  on  No.  8  of 
Camden's  coins  (Tab.  I.),  as  well  as  on  many  of  Borlase's  Cambre 
coins,  the  grotesque  delineation  of  a  horse  with  the  head  and 
beak  of  a  bird,  and  with  detached  pieces  of  knotted  sticks  for 
legs,  the  whole  presenting  the  most  hideous  and  unnatural 
figure.  Similar  delineations  are  on  Nos,  24  and  29.  To  this, 
or  the  like  talisman,  Taliesin  refers  in  saying  — 

Cethin  march  Ceidlaw, 
Com  Avam  aroaw. 
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Terrible  is  the  steed  of  Ceidiaw 
With  the  horn  of  Avam. 

A  great  many  more  instances  could  be  pointed  out  of  the  perfect 
agreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  the  British  Bards 
of  the  talismanic  horses  and  the  delineations  on  the  British 
ooins. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the  hints  given  by  the  Bards 
of  the  mysteries  of  Druidism  and  the  emblems  on  these  coins 
cannot  have  been  accidental,  but  must  have  been  the  result  of 
the  same  knowledge  in  the  bard  and  the  coiner.  Accordingly, 
Taliesin,  as  we  have  seen,  describes  the  goddess  Ceridwen  as  a 
mare  and  a  hen,  and  on  the  coins  we  find  a  mare  with  the  head 
^uid  beak  of  a  hen.  Such  an  unnatural  figure  could  not  have  been 
imagined  by  both  the  bard  and  the  coiner,  had  not  both  known 
^that  such  a  figure  was  an  emblem  of  the  goddess.  It  cannot  be 
urged  that  either  the  coins  or  the  bardic  doctrines  are  modem, 
or  that  either  the  former  or  the  latter  have  recently  been  forged 
to  illustrate  the  other.  The  indubitable  antiquity  of  both  is  a 
double  proof  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  system  of 
religious  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grotesqneness 
of  these  coins  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  rude  state  of  the  art  of 
coining  or  engraving  among  the  Britons  at  the  time  these 
pieces  were  executed  ;  for  on  one  side  of  many  of  them  can  be 
«een  a  human  head  executed  with  as  much  neatness  as  on  coins 
of  the  present  day,  while  on  the  other  side  the  more  simple 
parts  of  the  horse,  such  as  the  head  and  legs,  are  delineated  in 
the  most  fantastic  manner  imaginable.  Also,  on  coins  of 
apparently  different  dies,  this  disparity  is  evident ;  the  human 
liead,  the  beaded  border,  the  crescent,  the  wheel  and  other 
symbols  being  executed  with  accuracy,  while  the  figure  of  a 
horse  is  wrought  with  a  bird's  head,  with  a  bent  back,  and  with 
disjointed  legs,  representing  pieces  of  knotty  wood,  and  some- 
times portions  of  the  animal  absent,  but  generally  the  head  and 
beak  of  a  bird  conspicuous.  This  systematic  deviation  from 
nature  must  have  been  designed  to  represent  some  definite 
sentiments,  in  that  age,  well  understood  by  those  for  whom  the 
coins  were  intended.  That  they  were  so  understood  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  on  some  of  the  coins  there  are  only  portions 
of  the  emblems  represented,  such  as  only  the  legs  of  the  horse, 
or  a  lunette  for  his  hollow  back.  To  us,  however,  in  this  distant 
age,  Taliesin — who,  when  Druidism  had  been  suppressed, 
appears  to  have  considered  himself  so  far  released  firom  the 
obligations  of  his  oath  of  secrecy  as  to  be  able  to  divulge  a  little 
of  its  mysteries — affords  the  only  explanation  in  his  description 
of  Ceridwen  as  a  hen,  a  mare,  a  boat,  &c.  If  we  ask  what  is  the 
whimsical  figure  on  this  or  that  coin  in  the  shape  of  a  mare, 
with  a  lunette  for  a  back,  a  circle  for  a  rump,  pieces  of  detached 
sticks  for  legs,  and  the  skull  and  beak  of  a  fowl  for  a  head, 
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Taliesin  eaEpIains  it  in  describing  the  goddess  Ceridwen  as  a 
proud  mare  swelling  out  like  a  ship,  and  as  a  hen  with  a  double 
crest;  or  in  describing  other  talismanic  equine  figures  of  the 
most  grotesque  forms  in  his  Canu  Meirck^  to  be  noticed  anon* 
Thus  are  these  coins  explained  by  the  mystical  lore  of  Druidism^ 
as  we  find  it  obscurely  taught  in  the  remains  of  the  British 
Bards ;  and  thus  is  this  mystic  lore  explained  by  the  coins  ;  the 
one  alternately  elucidating  the  other. 

jVIany,  if  not  all  of  these  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  which  we  now 
call  coins,  were  regarded  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  charms  or 
talismans,  and  granted  by  the  Druids,  under  certain  regulations^ 
to  those  votaries  that  were  entitled  to  them.  They  appear,  as 
already  noticed,  to  have  been  awarded  as  badges  of  honour' and 
distinction  in  the  Druidical  degrees  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  most 
especially  were  they  given  to  those  who  went  to  war  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  as  charms  or  talismans  whose  virtues 
were  believed  both  to  protect  the  wearer  and  slay  his  enemies. 
It  is  to  such  talismans  as  these  Taliesin,  in  Cadeir  Teym  On, 
seems  repeatedly  to  refer,  calling  these  badges  Arwyddion 
(ensigns) : — 

Pwy  y  tri  chynweisad 
A  warchedwiB  gwl^  ? 
Pwy  y  tri  chyf&rwydd, 
A  gedwis  arwydd, 
A  ddaw  wrth  awvdd 
Erbyn  eu  harglwydd  ? 

Who  are  the  three  field  officers 
That  have  defended  the  countiy  ? 
Who  are  the  three  expert  men, 
That,  having  preserved  their  ensigns, 
Gome  with  zeal  to  meet  their  lord  ? 

There  are  in  this  poem  many  other  allusions  to  these  gold 
and  silver  talismans,  which  are  said  to  emanate  from  the 
crucible  of  Offyrven  (pair  Ogyrwen\  and  dealt  out  by  the 
priests  to  the  votaries  of  Druidism ;  such  as  : — 

Pedair  caer  yssydd 

Ym  Mhrydain  powyssedd 

Rhieu  merwerydd. 

.  Four  sanctuaries  there  are  in  Britain  established 
With  chiefs  who  are  alchymists. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  Gad  GoddeUj  where 
Taliesin  says  that,  having  been  exorcised  or  charmed  by  Math 
— ^a  name  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  Bath,  signifying 
coinage — he  adds  : — 

A'm  swynwys  i  Wydion 

Mawr  nwr  o  Brython, 

O  eurwys  o  eurwn, 

O  euron,  o  fedron, 

O  bnmp  pumphwnt  celfyddon, 

Athrawon  ail  M4th. 

Which  appears  to  mean  that  he  was  charmed  or  indued  by 
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Gwidion  (Woden  or  Mercury),  the  great  British  chemist,  with 
gold  rings,  gold  jewels,  and  gold  gems,  made  by  five  times  five 
hundred  thousand  scientific  artists,  the  sons  of  Math,  or  the 
ooiner. 

These  trinkets,  which  were  manufactured  by  the  fferylltiaidy 
or  Druidical  metallurgists,  are  represented  in  the  Bards — just 
as  we  read  of  the  talismans  dealt  out  by  the  priests  of  Ceres  in. 
the  sacred  island  of  Samothrace,  who  were  unquestionably   a 
kind  of  Druids — as  being  certain  to  preserve  the  possessor  from 
all  evil,  whether  given  as  honorary  badges,  as  signs  of  degrees 
in  the  Druidical  order,  as  protection  to  warriors,  or  as  amulets 
to  the  ordinary   votaries  of  Druidism.     Similar  things  were 
among  many  other  ancient   nations.     Amulets  were  in  great 
repute  among  the  Arabians,  who  gave  them  the  name,  talisnaan. 
The  Jews  were  very  superstitious  in  regard  to  them  ;  the  early 
Christians   made   great  use   of   them ;    and   they  were   very 
prevalent  among  the.  Greeks  and  Romans.     The  former,  like 
the  Britons,  had  coins  or  medals,  on  which  the  mare  or  the 
goddess  Hippa,  already  noticed,  was   depicted  in  the  most 
fantastic  manner,  having  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  head  of 
a  mare — sometimes  three  such  heads  on  the  same  body.     The 
Egyptians  had  talismans  on  which,  as  on  the  British  coins, 
there  was  the  figure  of  a  bull,  accompanied  with  that  of  a 
lunette  of  stars,  &c.     On  the  reverse  of  a  great  many  of  the 
ancient  coins  of  Syria,  the  goddess  Cybele  or  Ceres  is  represented 
holding  in  her  hand  ears  of  com,  &c.     A  volume  might  be 
filled  with  the  account  of  ancient  nations  who  had  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion  emblematically  depicted  on  their    amulets, 
which  they  believed  eflScient  to  preserve  them  from  all  evil. 
Read  Philostratus,  Icon,  lib.  ii. ;  Porph.  De  Antro  Nymph,  c.  i. ; 
Diodorus    Sic.  iii.  i.     Gruter  Inacript.  vol.  i.  and  especially 
Payne    Knijght's    Symbolical    Language    and     Worship    of 
Priapua. 

Of  all  talismans,  however,  that  under  the  name  Gwarchan 
Cynfelin  (the  talisman  of  Cunobelin)  is  perhaps,  as  described 
by  the  British  bard,  the  most  wonderful  in  its  miraculous 
effects.  The  gem  of  gold  awarded  to  the  warrior  would  cause 
a  gleam  of  light  to  direct  him,  inspire  him  with  courage,  and 
indue  him  with  power  to  engage  in  the  most  perilous  and 
daring  enterprises,  to  overwhelm  his  enemies  with  disaster  and 
cover  them  with  clotted  gore  from  the  army  of  Cynfelin.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  Cynfelin  mentioned  here 
and  the  Cunobelin  on  the  British  coins  have  no  reference  to 
the  British  king,  called  by  Latin  writers  Cunobelinus,  and  by 
Welsh  writers  Cynfelyn,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  For  the  real  name  of  this  king  appears 
to  have  been  Bran.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
illustrious  Caractacua  (Caradawc) ;  and  both  the  Bards  and  the 
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Triads  tell  us  that  the  father  of  Caractacus  was  Bran.  Neither 
Nennius  nor  Richard  of  Cirencester  mentions  Cunobelinus  or 
Cjnfelyn.  Cunobelinas,  meaning  Ix)rd  Belin,  or  Dominus  Sol, 
a  title  of  Apollo,  as  already  explained,  must  have  been  a  divine 
title  assumed  by  or  conferred  on  this  king.  The  title  of  Belin 
or  Belinus  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  other  British  rulers. 
Nennius,  and  also  Geoffrey,  call  the  British  field-marshal  who 
fought  against  Caesar  Belinus,  which  is  evidently  meant  as  a 
title.  It  was  anciently  a  very  common  practice  of  the  Assyrian, 
Jewish,  and  other  monarchs  to  assume  the  titles  of  their  deities. 
Hence  Annibal,  Asdrubal,  Belshazzar,  Jerubbaal,  &c.  (See 
Baxter's  Glossary  under  "  Caractacus.")  But  the  description 
given  of  the  Cynfelyn  to  whom  the  talisman  under  notice  is 
attributed  is  not,  any  more  than  the  representation  of  him  on 
the  coins,  applicable  to  a  human  being.  This  Cunobelin  is  a 
focus  of  light  {Uug);  this  indignant  Cunobelin  is,  the  lofty 
source  of  wrath,  the  feeder  of  the  birds  of  prey,  who,  with  the 
divine  allurer,  Dyrreith,  at  the  pace  of  Moryon,  will  go  under 
the  thighs  of  the  brave : — 

Cycfelyn  g&snar, 
Y  8gwn  bryflFwn  bar, 
Goborthiat  adar, 
A'r  doDin  dwyar, 
Dyrreith  grad  Voryon, 
A  dan  vordwyt  haelon. 

Such  is  the  Cunobelin  of  the  talisman,  and  such  the  Cunobelin 
of  the  coins.  Taliesin  speaks  of  the  fire  of  Cunobelin  which  is 
in  the  fece  of  every  mountain : — 

Seith  tftn  uf  elln 

Seith  cad  cyferbin 

Seithfed  Cynfelyn  y  pob  cinhvan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  one  side  of  almost  all  the  British  coins 
there  is  either  the  name  or  the  symbol  of  the  solar  divinity 
Cunobelin,  and  that,  on  the  other,  there  is  some  symbol  of  the 
lunar  goddess  Ceridwen;  thus  connecting  the  two  principal 
deities  of  the  Britons;  particularly  of  the  Druids,  of  whom 
Strabo  {lib,  4),  on  the  authority  of  Artemidorus,  says  that  they 
celebrated  the  worship  of  Isis  or  the  moon  with  the  same  rites 
as  in  Samothrace  in  their  chief  seat — the  isle  of  Mona  ("  Shir 
Fon "),  which  clearly  has  taken  its  present  Welsh  name  Mon 
(Eng.  Anglesea)  from  the  worship  of  the  moon,  called  in  Greek 
Moen  or  AfeT^e.  The  island  was  anciently  called  Menai ;  and, 
to  this  day,  the  frith  between  it  and  the  main-land  is  called 
Aber-menai,  or  the  Straits  of  Menai ;  and  now  we  have  Menai 
Bridge.  The  island  may,  as  Rowlands  says,  have  been  called 
Ynys  Dywyll  (the  Dark  Island),  when,  anciently,  it  was  one  vast 
Bruidical  grove ;  and  also  called  Tnys  y  Gedym  f  the  Isle  of  the 
Mighty),  from  the  power  of  the  Druidical  hierarchy ;  but  it  was 
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called  Mon  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Bomans,  who,  after  this 
name,  called  it  Mona ;  the  Saxons  subsequently  calling  it  Moneg, 
while  they  called  the  moon  itself  Mona.  The  lunar  deity  was 
worshipped  by  other  people  than  the  Druids  of  Anglesea  under 
names  similar  to  Mon,  such  as  Meon,  M6n,  Menos,  &c.,  and 
places  where  her  worship  has  been  prevalent,  like  Mon  or  Mona, 
have  been  called  Meonia,  Maionia,  &c.  {vid.  Strabo  lib,  12. 
Jeremiah  xlviii.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9).  But  this  digression  must 
cease. 

It  is  trusted  that  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
articles  is  amply  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced  that 
those  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  called  ancient  British  coins  were 
intended,  not  for  a  political,  but  rather  a  religious  purpose ; 
that  they  were  designed,  not  as  a  common  medium  of  trade,  but 
as  means  to  engender  faith  in  divine  aid ;  and  that  they  were 
struck,  not  in  honour  of  any  particular  king,  queen,  or  prince, 
but  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Bearing  certain  magical  figures, 
well  known  to  the  initiated,  they  were  delivered  to  them  as 
pledges  of  divine  protection;  many  impressions  of  the  same 
talisman  being  struck  by  the  fferyUty  in  order  to  be  supplied  to 
warriors  and  others  as  assurances  that  the  gods  would  preserve 
them  and  destroy  their  enemies.  This  being  so,  how  illusive 
must  be  a  history  of  Celtic  Britain  which  takes  a  wrong  view  of 
these  coins  and  discards  all  the  testimony  of  the  British  Bards, 
British  Triads,  and  every  other  Celtic  document. 

Brython. 

{Concluded,) 


TO   THE   TOWY. 

Towy !     Queen  of  streams  and  rivers !     Kindly  lend  a  listening 

ear. 
To  the  song  of  one  who  loves  thee,  one  to  whom  thy  songs  are 

dear. 

Through  a  Winter  I  have  wooed  thee,  when  the  land  was  lost  in 

snow, 
Through  a  Summer  watched  thy  motions,  finding  daily  more  to 

know. 

Long  the  winter  was,  and  little  selfish  Mortals  thought  of  thee, 
When  the  wind  was  in  the  chimney,  roaring  like  a  wrathful  sea. 

Who,  in  Dryslwyn  or  Llanarthney,  thought  of  thee  on  Christmas 

Eve? 
How  the  frost  was  on  thy  bosom,  how  in  silence  thou  did'st 

grieve? 

Day  by  day  I  sought  thy  margin,  knowing  of  thy  secret  pain. 
How  the  cruel  ice  did  curb  thee,  ruling  thee  with  ruthless  rein. 

And  by  night,  when  men  were  sleeping,  still  I  saw  thee  iu  my 

dreams. 
Lying,  &int  and  pale  with  anguish,  smitten  by  the  moon's  cold 

beams. 

Through  the  drear  days  of  December,  oft  I  seem'd  to  hear  the 

groan 
Of  thy  spirit,  pent  up,  baffled,  madden'd,  mournful,  making 

moan. 

But  with  spring  thy  chains  were  loosen'd; — at  the  touch  of 

April's  hand. 
All  thy  waters  fiU'd  the  valley  with  their  laughter  on  the  strand. 

And  through  May  they  wander'd,  singing,  sweetest  words  to 

softest  tune. 
Of  the  lengthening  days  of  Summer,  and  the  tender  nights  of 

June. 

July,  August,  found  me  sitting  'neath  the  ruin'd  Castle  wall, 
That  J  might  not  miss  the  music  of  thy  faintest  rise  or  fall. 

Sitting  thus  the  noon  hath  found  me,  looking  down  with  staring 

eyes. 
And,  unmoved,  the  stars  have  watched  me,  trembling  in  their 

shy  surprise. 
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Many  a  tale  thy  waves  have  told  me,  many  a  song  thy  ripples 

sung, 
Of  the  marvels  of  the  mountains,  of  thy  life  for  ever  young. 

Tales  of  Twm  Shon  Catti  cavern,  once  the  wily  robber's  honae, 
Twm,  the  terror  of  the  county,  who  the  country-side  did  roam. 

Of  the  hollow  near  the  cavern,  where  thou  comest  to  thy  birth. 
Of  thy  flashing  from  the  highlands  through  the  loveliest  vale 
on  earth. 

Past  Llandovery  and  Llandilo,  where  the  Bridge  of  Marble 

stands, 
Scorn'd  of  thee,  for  all  its  marble,  as  the  work  of  mortal  hands. 

But  of  all  the  songs  thou  singest,  most  I  love  to  hear  thee  tell 
Of  the  ruins,  here  at  Dryslwyn,  and  the  thing  which  here  befell. 

How  the  maiden,  broken-hearted,  cast  herself  upon  thy  breast, 
Foimd  upon  thy  heaving  bosom,  what  on  earth  she  could  not- 
Best. 

Well  I  can  believe  the  story,  having  felt  thy  power  to  save 
From  the  thoughts  which  haunt  the  being,  cold  and  cruel  as 
the  grave. 

Yes  !     When  all  the  world  seems  weary  ;  life  a  dull  or  restless 

dream. 
At  thy  side  I  find  a  wisdom  in  thy  strong  and  strenuous  stream. 

For  in  spite  of  freezing  Winters,  man's  forgetting,  barring  rocks. 
Still  thou  pressest  on  thy  journey,  caring  little  for  thy  shocks. 

Towy !     Loved  of  little  children  lingering  on  their  way  from 

school ; 
Let  me  feel  like  them  the  magic  of  thy  rushing,  swift  and  cool. 

Let  me  know  the  passion  beating  in   thy  current  deep  and 

strong, 
Trust  me  wholly  with  thy  secret,  as  I  trust  thee  with  my  pong. 

See !     The  sun  hath  left  the  valley.     Towy !     Mistress !     Fare- 

thee-well ! 
Half  my  song  is  left  unuttered — there  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Towy !     Queen  of  streams  and  rivers  !     Kindly  lend  a  listening 

ear. 
To  the  song  of  one  who  loves  thee,  one  to  whom  thy  songs  are 

dear. 

John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A. 

Cae-newyddy  Oolden  Grove. 


SISERA. 


I. 

In  the  green  Christmas  of  187 —  three  chums  put  up  at  the 
"Leek"  Hotel,  Cyfhertha,  a  Welsh  village,  "far  from  the 
madding  crowd,"  indeed.  Seven  valleys  converge  at  Cyfnertha, 
and  that  is  all,  from  a  tourist  point  of  view,  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  dim  slate  village,  with  its  little  Dissenting  chapel 
graveyard  full  of  slate  tombstones,  and  at  this  green  Christmas 
time  overarched  with  a  slate  coloured  sky.  A  choice  of  seven 
valleys  to  walk  about  in  sounds  inviting  certainly,  but  when 
each  valley,  exactly  like  the  other  at  this  time  of  the  ^year,  is 
of  a  dreary,  monotonous,  grey,  dead  character,  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  vegetation — reminding  the  pedestrian  of  a  lunar  land- 
scape where  everything  has  gone  out  except  the  solid  soil— 
the  pleasure  of  taking  exercise  is  greatly  limited.  The  three 
chums,  nevertheless,  were  perfectly  satisfied,  for  they  were 
spending  a  holiday;  and,  moreover,  each  had  youth,  health, 
and  a  good  conscience.  All  three,  now  nearly  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  had  left  the  University  four  or  five  years  previously ; 
and  each  had  berthed  himself  into  the  teaching  profession  by 
his  own  merits. 

Eustace  Smerdon  (who  had  taken  a  first  in  Classics,  Mods., 
and  Greats)  was  professor  of  Subjective  Psychology  at  the 
provincial  College  of  Mewes.  Louis  Ogden  (second  class  in 
Mods. and  Greats)  had  set  up  a  private  preparatory  school;  and 
Herbert  Aggett  (thirtieth  Wrangler)  was  Modern  Side  master 
at  Soquier  College,  the  public  school  where,  nine  years  pre- 
viously, all  three  chums  had  been  heads  of  their  respective 
boarding-houses.  It  was  while  editing  the  Roquiei*  College 
Magazine  that  they  had  cemented  the  friendship — or  rather 
chumship — which  had  worn  so  well.  It  was  also  at  Roquier  that 
they  began  to  call  each  other  by  their  nicknames  of  Sisera,  Og, 
and  Agag,  originally  noma  de  plume.  They  were  all  three  un- 
married, and  Og  and  Agag  had  begun  to  put  by  money.  Sisera's 
post,  though  nominally  the  best,  and  requiring  the  highest  quali- 
fications to  reach,  was  the  least  valuable  from  a  money  point  of 
view ;  as  the  college  at  which  he  lectured  was  much  hampered 
iu  its  funds,  and  paid  the  very  lowest  possible  salaries  to  its 
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staff.  Added  to  this,  Mewes  being  a  commercial  centre,  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  the  study  of  Subjective  Psychology  ; 
which  parents  and  guardians  rightly  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
useless  in  helping  to  place  a  boy  out  in  the  world.  Conse- 
quently Sisera's  class  dwindled  and  dwindled  till  at  last  it  was 
composed  of  two  women  only,  a  middle-aged  spinster  in 
spectacles,  and  a  young  lady  with  a  fringe.  This  was  all  the 
harder  on  him  as  by  the  irony  of  fate  he  was  a  thorough 
misogynist,  and  his  contempt  of  what  it  pleased  ladies  to 
call  their  minds  was  so  inexpressible,  that  very  consistently 
he  preferred  those  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  any.  But  alas ! 
the  inexorable  necessity  of  having  a  bread-study  kept  him, 
an  unwilling  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  chair  of  Subjective 
Psychology,  and  lecturing  to  a  Fringe ! 

He  had  not  learnt  in  vain  the  dictum  of  one  of  his  masters, 
that  ^^  The  fundamental  attribute  of  Matter  is  resistance."  He 
resisted  his  fate  by  cs^ting  about  how  to  earn  his  living  by  a 
more  congenial  employment.  That  crooked  stick,  writings 
naturally  suggested  itself ;  and  he  busied  himself  in  throwing 
into  literary  shape  the  thoughts  that  had  for  years  been 
accumulating  in  his  common-place  book.  Having  met  with  a 
moderate  success  in  periodical  literature,  some  of  his  articles 
being  rejected  and  some  taken,  he  began  to  concentrate  his 
energies  on  his  favourite  theory  of  Idealism,  which  was  akin  to 
Berkeley's,  or  rather  agreed  with  Collier's.* 

Now  in  order  to  write  his  article  thoroughly  well,  it  behoved 
Sisera  to  read  Collier's  Glavis  UniversaliSy  a  very  rare  book 
published  in  1715,  which  unfortunately  he  had  been  unable  to 
light  upon,  though  he  had  hunted  through  numerous  second- 
hand book  shops.  He  had  managed  to  get  an  imperfect  torn  copy 
of  a  German  translation  of  it,  procured  for  him  by  a  friend  in 
Leipzig,  but  this  he  found  very  illegible,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it  was  lost.  So  giving  up  the  quest  in  despair,  he 
had  brought  his  article  to  Cyfnertha  to  finish  in  the  small 
hours,  when  Og  and  Agag  were  in  bed ;  after  three  pipes,  a 
glass  of  whisky  and  water,  and  a  very  prolonged  discussion 
on  marks ;  for  the  three  chums  always  talked  shop  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation. 

Og  generally  came  off  best.  His  methods  were  so  exact, 
and  his  practice  fitted  into  his  theories  as  neatly  as  bagatelle  balls 
into  their  holes.  Besides  was  not  he  putting  by  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  from  the  profits  of  his  thirty  pupils  ?     Sisera 


•  The  Rev.  Arthur  Collier,  who  lived  in  1680—1732,  an  obscure  Wiltshire 
rector,  of  whom  the  world  knows  nothing,  is  noticed  by  Sir'Wm.  Hamilton  in  an 
essay  of  the  year  1839.  He  remarks  that  Collier  was  superior  to  Berkeley  in  that 
he  consistently  rejects  all  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  while  on  the 
contrary,  Berkeley  attempts  to  enlint  the  natural  belief  of  mankind  in  his 
favour. 
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could  not  but  respect  such  a  consistent  and  excellent  performer 
of  what  he  undertook  to  do.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Agag, 
who,  on  the  Modem  Side,  with  the  lowest  form  of  picked  stupid 
boys,  was  sighing  to  be  translated  to  the  classical  side.  Agag 
had  a  curious  love  for  classics,  though  his  degree  was  mathema- 
tical, and  he  had  actually  (in  secret)  begun  to  edit  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  armed  with  a  mass  of  German  criticism  forwarded 
to  him  by  a  college  friend  who  was  studying  at  Tiibingen. 
Now  Sisera  had  taken  a  first  in  classics,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered that  Agag,  when  he  aired  his  German  classicsd  lore, 
was  poaching  more  or  less  on  his  territory.  To  crown  all 
his  failings,  history  relates  that  Aggett  used  to  bite  his  nails. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  curious  microscopic  actions  will  cause 
us  to  turn  away  from  a  fellow  creature.  Creaking  boots,  a 
loud,  mechanical  laugh,  a  harsh,  unmelodious  voice,  &c. 
Everyone  can  supply  from  his  own  experience  innumerable 
little  peculiarities  which  irritate  and  finally  alienate  numbers 
of  hyper-sensitive,  influential  persons,  whom  the  delinquent, 
nevertheless,  most  profoundly  desires  to  propitiate.  Agag 
wished  above  all  things  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  Og  and  Sisera, 
but  especially  of  Sisera. 

The  latter  was  now  perfectly  pre-occupied  by  his  essay. 
Seating  himself  in  the  best  arm  chair  in  the  coffee  room,  he 
opened  his  spring  safety  ink  bottle  and  proceeded  with  the  "  copy  ^ 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  fame  and  finance.  The  clock  had 
just  struck  midnight,  when  he  heard  a  step  coming  down  stairs ; 
it  was  a  light  one.  He  listened.  There  was  no  creaking.  Who 
could  it  be  ?  The  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar,  opened 
stealthily,  as  if  a  cat  were  winding  her  body  in,  and  the  form 
of  a  young  lady,  in  a  black  merino  dress,  with  a  bedroom  candle- 
stick in  her  hand,  appeared.  She  gave  a  slight  start  at  the 
sight  of  Sisera. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  everyone  was  in  bed.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  thought  I  left  a  book  here 
this  morning.  We  are  leaving  by  the  early  train  to-morrow, 
and  I  wanted  to  pack  up  everything  to-night." 

**Abook?  Can  I  help  you  to  find  it  ?"  said  Sisera,  rising 
with  alacrity  and  peeping  about  the  room. 

**  Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  the  young  lady,  who  forth- 
with began  a  vigorous  search  herself.  ^^Ab«  I  fear  I  left  it  out 
of  doors.  It  is  very  tiresome.  It  is  evidently  not  here.  Thank 
you,"  and  she  softly  tripped  away  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
entered. 

Sisera  thinking  nothing  of  this  little  incident,  except  perhaps 
by  way  of  unconscious  cerebration,  worked  on  till  2.30  a.m., 
and  triumphantly  finished  his  essay.  He  did  not,  however, 
deep  80  soundly  as  usual.  He  dreamt  confusedly  about  his 
essay  and  the  young  damsel.     He  dreamt  that  his  essay  was 
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lost,  and  he  searched  everywhere  for  it.  At  last  he  found  it 
with  great  joy,  when  it  was  suddenly  snatched  from  him  by  the 
lady,  and  he  heard  a  mocking  voice  which  said,  "  The  Lord 
shall  sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman."  He  got  up  as 
usual  next  morning,  took  a  cold  bath,  and  was  ciacking  his 
eggs  simultaneously  with  Og  and  Agag,  when  he  glanced 
carelessly  at  the  side  table.  There  was  a  book  on  it ;  an  old, 
uninteresting  looking,  shabby  book.  Still  a  book  of  any  kind 
was  a  phenomenon  at  the  "  Leek."  He  would  probably  not 
have  troubled  himself  to  open  it  except  for  last  night's  little 
drama.  It  might  after  all  be  the  book !  He  opened  it.  It 
was  an  original  copy  of  the  rare  Clavis  Universalis  ! 

^'  Grood  heavens  I"  he  exclaimed,  and  very  nearly  finished  his 
earthly  career  then  and  there  by  choking. 

The  faithful  chums,  having  no  clue  to  his  excitement,  were 
naturally  much  alarmed.  However,  they  lost  no  time  in 
patting  him  furiously  on  the  back,  and  Aorag,  in  despair,  was 
about  to  dash  the  contents  of  the  milk  jug  over  him,  when 
fortunately  Sisera  recovered  suddenly. 

"  Are  you  subject  to  fits  ?"  Og  asked,  looking  at  him  with 
almost  a  doctor's  scrutiny.  Og  was  accustomed  to  look  at  his 
boys  in  the  same  way,  and  could  generally  detect  the  genuine 
headache  or  malingering. 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  fellows,  I'm  all  right  now.  It's  nothing 
— I  merely  choked." 

"You  should  have  your  uvula  seen  to,"  remarked  Agag, 
sagely.  "  My  brother  had  his  snipped  oflF,  at  least  half  of  it, 
and  he  has  felt  much  better  ever  since." 

Sisera,  who  had  warmed  to  Agag  for  his  kind  haste  in  being 
about  to  pour  the  contents  of  the  milk  jug  over  him,  now 
cooled  again  at  this  unpleasing  suggestion. 

"There  was  a  fearful  rumbling  over  head  this  morning," 
remarked  Og,  who  had  a  womanlike  faculty  of  turning  the 
conversation,  when,  so  to  speak,  it  got  into  a  knot.     . 

"  Mrs.  Rogers  informed  me,"  replied  Agag,  "  that  a  party  left 
at  six.  Two  ladies,  I  think,  and  a  maid.  Let  us  look  at  the 
hotel  book." 

On  referring  to  that  interesting  record,  they  found  the 
entry : — 

April  16th.     Miss  Plyford  and  Miss  H.  Plyford,  Foldhay,  near  Mewes, — shire. 
Quite  satisfied  with  this  hotel     Food  and  cooks  excellent.     Prices  moderate. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Rogers,  the  landlady,  came  in  and 
whetted  their  curiosity  by  more  details. 

"  Sure,  gentlemen,  I  hope  the  coffee  is  to  your  liking  ?  Them 
shrimps  was  bought  herly  this  morning.  My  boy,  Ben,  bought 
'em.  'Twas  a  great  bustle,  the  ladies  leaving  so  herly,  and 
they'd  lost  a  book,  and  hunted  and  hunted  and  couldn't  find  it. 
When  they'd  been  gone  a  nour,  why  Ben,  he  comed  'ome  with 
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the  shrimps,  and  the  very  book  the  young  lady  left  in  the  shop. 
Ah,  sir,  T  see  youVe  been  a-looking  at  it.  Lucky  it  aint  no 
worse,  and  now,  sir,  as  I  aint  nothing  of  a  scholard,  and  Ben 
there  be  only  in  the  fust  standard,  would  you  kindly,  sir,  write 
the  address  of  the  lady  for  me  ?" 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Sisera.  "  Miss  Plyford,  I  suppose,  is  the 
lady's  name  ?" 

"Yes,  sir.  They  are  very  nice  Jadies,  very  rich  and 
philandropothic.  I  think  that's  what  they  gentry  calls  it." 
(And  yet  the  word  did  not  sound  quite  satisfactory.)  "  Goes 
visiting  the  poor  people  and  gives  'em  blankets  and  tickets. 
Miss  Harriet,  the  young  lady,  she's  on  the  School  Board,  they 
do  call  it.  I  think  I  yerd  'er  say  she  have  nine  thousand  votes. 
They  live  at  Mewes." 

After  these  details  supplied  by  Mrs.  Bogers,  Sisera  felt  no 
further  interest  in  Miss  H.  Plyford,  for  anyone  with  philan- 
thropic tendencies  he  thoroughly  disliked.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Grustave  Flaubert :  "  Je  crois  que  la  foule,  le  troupeau, 
sera  toujours  hai'ssable.  II  n'y  a  d'important  qu'un  petit  groupe 
d'esprits,  toujours  les  memes,  et  qui  se  repassent  le  flambeau." 

Still,  the  name  of  Plyford  ran  in  his  head.  He  felt  sure  he 
had  heard  of  it  before.  At  last  be  recollected  that  some  seven 
or  eight  years  previously  there  was  a  sale  of  the  Plyford  library, 
collected  by  the  well-known  scholar  Dr.  Miles  Plyford.  If 
these  Plyfords  were  connected  with  Aim,  it  would  account  for 
the  ClaviS  being  in  their  possession.  But  what  could  a  woman 
want  with  a  Clavis  ?    What  a  fearful  waste ! 

However,  Sisera  lost  no  time  in  reading  the  book  before 
despatching  it.  He  basely  deserted  his  chums,  and  retired  into 
the  strictest  privacy  to  rectify  his  essay  by  the  fresh  material. 
If  the  owner  had  been  a  man,  Sisera  would  instantly  have  sent 
off  a  polite  letter  to  ask  if  he  might  have  kept  the  book  for  a 
few  days ;  but  with  the  usual  want  of  frankness  which  men  and 
women  display  in  their  conduct  to  each  other,  as  the  owner  was 
a  young  lady,  he  merely,  after  getting  the  information  out  of 
it  which  he  wanted,  posted  the  book  in  the  evening.  Curiously 
enough,  the  next  morning  a  packet  arrived  for  him  by  book- 
post,  with  the  Brwynog  post  mark.  (Brwynog  was  the  name  of 
the  remote  Welsh  village  of  which  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  David  St. 
Stythian,  was  rector.;  The  bold  handwriting  of  the  address  of 
the  packet  he  recognised  as  that  of  Lauretta  St.  Stythian,  the 
eldest  of  his  five  cousins,  all  attractive  girls  of  Welsh  type ; 
with  thick,  soft  reddish-brown  hair  roped  round  their  heads,  and 
setting  oflf  their  carmine  cheeks  and  bright  brown  eyes.  They 
were  short  in  figure  and  very  plain  in  dress.  Sisera,  however, 
Ijked  their  quaint  provincialism  and  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
World  which  lay  so  close  and  yet  so  far  off*  from  their  retired 
Silurian  home.     Lauretta  was  a  genuine  Philistine,  as.  far  as 
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circumstances  allowed.  She  tried  to  squeeze  in  her  somewhat 
ample  waist,  wore  her  heels  as  high  as  she  could  buy  them,  and 
touzled  her  hair  beyond  what  was  necessary,  as  nature  had 
kindly  given  it  a  beautiful  n'atural  wave.  Her  parents,  who  were 
devoted  to  learning,  would  have  gladly  sent  her  toGirton,like  her 
two  next  sisters  Sophy  and  Emma,  but  Lauretta  totally  declined, 
and  greatly  preferred  embroidering  her  dresses  to  reading  Plato. 
Nevertheless,  Lauretta  was  lively  and  kind-hearted,  and  the 
yokels  around  thought  her  perfection.  Her  mind  was  a  blank 
as  regards  Subjective  Psychology,  and  it  would  have  seemed 
more  suitable  for  their  cousin  Eustace  to  have  companionised 
with  the  student  natures  of  Sophy  and  Emma.  But,  strange 
to  say,  he  had  always  chummed  with  Lauretta. 

Sisera  opened  the  packet  and  found  it  contained  a  thin  octavo 
bound  in  blue  and  gold  Japanese  paper,  with  a  leather  back. 
Also  this  letter  from  Lauretta :-  - 

The  Rectoiy,  Brwynog. 
Deab  Eustace, — Though  you  have  deserted  us  these  holidays  and  gone  off 
with  your  bachelor  friends,  I  am  still  faithful  to  your  interests,  as  you  shall  hear. 
Do  you  remember  the  long  walk  in  London  which  we  took  last  Christmas  holi- 
days, in  search  of  a  wonderful  book  you  wanted  called  CUivis  f  It  was  the  walk,  if 
you  recollect,  when  you  bought  me  some  white  azaleas  for  my  hair,  one  of  which  I 
stupidly  dropped,  and  before  I  could  pick  it  up,  it  was  trodden  on  by  a  telegraph 
boy.  Well,  I  begged  Sophy  and  Emma,  when  they  went  back  to  Girton,  to  enquire 
for  Clavia  amongst  their  bookish  friends.  Sophy  found  out  from  her  bosom  friend, 
Juliet  Piyford,  that  tket/  had  an  origmal  copy  ;  and  a  reprint  too  of  Oi<tvu,  in  a 
book  called  Metaphyncal  Tracts^  date  1837.  I  think  that  was  what  she  said.  The 
original  Ciavia  was  too  valuable  to  lend,  date  1715.  Juliet  has  an  elder  sister^ 
Harriet,  on  the  School  Board  for  Mewes,  who  is  a  re^lar  Blue,  and  writes  for 
money.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  family  who  would  just  suit  you,  and  they 
live  at  Mewes.     But  Sophy  said  they  would  not  be  sufi&ciently  frivolous  for 

you .    However,  they  are  very  good<natured,  ^or  Harriet  sent  Sophy  the 

reprint  which  I  am  sending  you,  and  told  her  to  keep  it,  as  she  did  not  want  it 
returned.  I  have  bound  it  for  you  myself  very  magnificently,  having  just  acquired 
the  art  of  bookbinding.    With  kindest  regards,  and  trusting  you  are  well. 

Your  affectionate  oousin, 

Lauebtta. 

This  invaluable  book  had,  as  we  have  seen,  come  a  day  too 
late,  as  Eustace  had  already  mastered  its  hundred  pages.  The 
binding  was  very  artistic.  Sisera  handed  round  Lauretta's 
masterpiece  for  the  approval  of  the  chums.  On  being  told  the 
details  of  the  binding,  Og  and  Agag  mused  considerably.  Then 
for  the  first  time  they  noticed  the  dullness  of  the  slate  sky,  and 
muttered  in  a  grumbling  tone  something  about  the  confounded 
east  winds,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  moving  on. 

^'  How  soon  are  you  due  at  Bashan  ? "  demanded  Agag« 
Bashan  was  the  irreverent  name  which  the  chums  gave  to  Cran- 
berry House,  near  Dorking,  Og's  Preparatory  School. 

"  On  the  26th,"  replid  Og. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Sisera,  "  we  all  go  to  Brwynog  for  this  last 
week.  It  is  about  four  hours  off  by  rail,  and  a  roughish  walk 
of  nine  miles  afterwards." 

"Where  could  we  put  up?"  asked  the  chums  anxiously. 
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**  At  the  Black  Horse  Inn.  It's  very  small,  but  you  wouldn't 
mind  that." 

«  Not  at  all." 

So  to  the  deep  regret  of  Mrs.  Sogers  —for  they  had  paid 
handsomely — the  three  young  men  ruthlessly  ordered  their  bill, 
packed  up  their  portmanteaus,  and  took  their  tickets  with  great 
satisfaction  for  Blettrws,  the  nearest  station  to  Brwynog. 


II. 

The  following  summer  was  a  momentous  one  for  Sisera.  He 
received  notice  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  June  that  the  council 
regretted  they  could  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  his  services 
as  Professor  of  Subjective  Psychology,  since  the  number  of 
students  were  so  reduced.  As,  at  the  same  time,  they  had 
established  a  new  chair«  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  Sisera 
looked  upon  their  regret  as  a  crocodile  one,  and  was  desperately 
exasperated  by  it.  On  July  Ist  he  had  the  exquisite  pain, 
poor  fellow,  of  receiving  his  quarterly  psychological  journal, 
Appeixeptionj  without  the  insertion  in  it  of  his  elaborate 
article  on  "  Absolute  Idealism."  It  had  been  rejected  by  the 
editor,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  he  (the  editor)  had  just 
accepted  a  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Sisera  awaited  the 
appearance  of  this  paper  with  angry  impatience.  It  was 
signed  "  Henry  Partridge."  There  was  one  passage  of 
it  which  offended  him,  about  which  he  wished  to  address  the 
author ;  so  he  wrote  him  a  somewhat  rude  letter,  and  enclosed  it 
to  the  editor  to  be  forwarded.  The  answer  shortly  arrived.  To 
his  infinite  disgust  it  turned  out  that  "  Henry  Partridge  "  was 
only  a  tiotti  de  plume  for  Harriet  Plyford.  Fancying  that  she 
had  the  torch,  she  had  dared  to  pass  it  on  to  others.  She  had 
written  that  Esau-article.  Helped,  of  course,  by  the  Clavis. 
None  of  her  own  ideas  were  in  the  least  original.  It  was  just 
the  kind  of  second-hand  thinking  which  one  would  expect  from 
a  woman,  &c.,  &c. 

Sisera  felt  more  depressed  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  before. 
Unless  he  were  to  take  an  assistant-mastership,  in  six  months' time 
he  would  be  destitute ;  for  when  his  books  were  paid  for,  he 
calculated  that  £50  was  the  outside  of  what  he  would  have  "left. 
He  had  no  relations  who  could  help  him  to  anything.  His 
parents  were  dead,  and  his  only  sister  was  married  to  a  poor 
curate,  and  had  half-a-dozen  children.  One  brother  was  in  the 
army,  and  the  other  was  loafing  in  Australia.  He  felt  the 
greatest  dislike  to  apply  to  his  uncle  St.  Stythian.  There 
might,  it  is  true,  be  no  difficulty  in  his  getting  a  mastership  of 
£100  or  £200  a  year ;  but  that  was  no  provision  for  life,  and 
besides  he  felt  a  repugnance  to  teaching  young  boys.     In  these 
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straits  he  bethought  him  of  two  school  friends,  whom  formerly 
he  had  considered  miles  beneath  him,  but  who  were  now  far 
more  flourishing.  One  had  a  cinchona  plantation  on  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  an  orange  grove  in  Florida. 
He  remembered  their  ardent  admiration  of  himself,  and  having 
written  to  Aggett  to  get  their  address  for  him  from  the  chronicle 
of  old  Roquiers  in  the  Boquier  College  MagazvnSy  he  sent  off  a 
letter  to  each,  demanding  information  as  to  an  opening  for  a 
young  man  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

He  immensely  disliked  applying  to  Og  or  Agag,  though  he 
knew  them  both  to  be  so  kind-hearted  that  they  would  have 
lent  him  as  much  money  as  he  wanted.  Og  too,  he  thought, 
very  likely  would  offer  to  take  him  into  partnership  at  Cran- 
berry House.  He  cogitated  much  at  this  period  over  an  old 
saw  which  he  remembered  his  grandfather,  who  had  brought 
him  up,  was  very  fond  of: — 

"  If  a  thing  does  not  answer,  try  its  exact  opposite." 

Now  certainly  Subjective  Psychology  had  not  answered  with 
him,  but  then,  "What  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Subjective 
Psychology  ? "  After  profound  meditation  on  this  point  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Practical  Philanthropy ;  for 
whereas  Subjective  Psychology  cares  nothing  at  all  for  coals  and 
comforts,  and  detests  everything  in  a  non-relational  form  (such  as 
aches  and  pains),  and  above  all  things  an  uneducated  and 
hungry  woman  or  child ;  Practical  Philanthropy  puts  aside  all 
speculative  opinion  as  nebulous  and  worthless,  and  devotes  itself 
to  the  body  and  the  emotions.  So  he  bethought  him  during 
these  summer  months,  instead  of  taking  himself  off  to  Switzerland 
as  had  been  his  wont,  that  he  would  give  up  his  present  rather 
expensive  lodgings,  take  a  room  in  the  poorest  and  lowest  part  of 
Mewes,  among  dock  labourers  and  stick  chopperesses,  and  study 
the  poor  first  hand.  In  other  words,  he  determined  to  go  in  the 
direction  for  which  he  had  always  felt  the  greatest  dislike,  since 
his  favourite  pursuit  had  betrayed  him. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  appearance  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman quite  stopped  any  fraternal  feeling  among  the  slouching 
corduroy  figures  who  smoked  their  execrable  tobacco  in  his 
stifling  back  street.  So,  taking  the  hint,  he  moved  into  fresh 
lodgings  in  Mistletoe  Court,  assumed  the  name  of  Smith,  and 
bought  himself  corduroys  and  a  billycock  hat.  He  let  his  beard 
grow,  and  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  soot  in  his  chimney,  he 
smeared  his  face  and  hands  with  ic  when  he  went  out,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  a  chimney  sweep  out  of  work  who  had  a  little 
money  now  and  then  from  a  friend.  This  simple  artifice  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully.  He  soon  learned  the  dialect  of  the  court, 
though  he  could  only  bring  himself  to  use  it  sparingly. 
He  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  very  respectable  widow. 
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Mrs.  Dipple,  as  his  landlady,  and  she  was  so  overjoyed  at 
his  punctual  payment  of  five  shillings  weekly  for  his  rooms, 
that  she  was  ready  to  obey  him  most  implicitly  in  all  he  said.  It  is 
possible  that  Mrs.  Dipple  had  her  suspicions,  but  she  was  discreet 
enough  not  to  endanger  her  £ke  shillings  weekly  by  gossiping 
about  her  lodger  to  the  neighbours.  Sisera  always  locked  his 
room  when  he  went  out,  and  sat  in  it  locked,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  taken  unawares.  He  found  the  life  much  more  interesting 
than  he  could  have  imagined,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  philanthropic  articles  into  different 
periodicals,  which  brought  him  in  a  few  guineas.  In  the  mean- 
while the  weather  got  hotter  and  hotter.  One  day  he  was 
returning  from  the  grocer's  with  a  pot  of  marmalade  and  piece 
of  bacon,  when  Mrs.  Dipple  met  him. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  she,  and  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
"  Selina's  took  very  bad.  She  won't  eat  nothink,  and  is  a-lyin' 
on  her  bed  like  dead.  Maybe,  Smith,  you  'ave  a  drop  o'  brandy 
'andy  ?  " 

Selina  was  Mrs.  Dipple's  only  child,  a  good,  painstaking  girl  of 
sixteen,  pupil  teacher  at  Mustard  Street  Board  School.  She  had 
overworked  herself  trying  to  pass  her  examination.  At  the  best 
of  times  she  was  a  delicate,  washed-out  creature,  and  suffered 
from  frightful  headaches.  It  was  the  fashion  in  Mistletoe  Court, 
when  anyone  was  taken  ill,  for  all  the  loafers  who  were  hanging 
about  to  go  to  the  invalid  and  give  their  sage  advice  or  help  if 
need  be.  Unless  the  patient  seemed  in  extremis  the  doctor 
was  never  applied  to,  the  remedies  offered  being  so  numerous 
that  recovery,  or  at  least  amendment,  generally  took  place  before 
they  had  all  been  tried.  Sisera  supplied  the  brandy,^  then 
retired  and  locked  himself  into  his  room,  and  had  to  put  up 
with  the  loud  talking  which  went  on  underneath.  He  shut  the 
window  to  deaden  the  noise,  which  at  last  ceased.  All  was  quiet 
and  would  be  till  4.30  p.m.,  when  the  shouts  of  the  Mustard 
Street  Board  School  boys,  whipping  their  tops  in  every  direction 
on  their  way  home,  would  make  all  thought  impossible. 

Sisera  got  up  to  open  the  window,  when  he  saw  two  ladies— 
a  most  unwonted  sight — coming  along  the  court.  One  was 
laughing,  and  even  in  the  laugh  his  quick  ear  could  distinguish 
a  delightful  modulation  of  sound  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  The  cheaply-built  house  which  he  li/ed  in  being 
very  low,  he  could  see  the  ladies'  faces,  and  soon  made  out  the 
carmine  cheeks  and  bright  dark  eyes  of  Lauretta  St.  Stythian, 
his  cousin.  Her  companion,  who  was  fair,  wore  a  light-blue 
print  dress  and  a  white  hat,  which  did  not  hide  a  knot  of 
luxuriant  pale  gold  hair.  Sisera  retreated  instinctively,  though 
directly  after  he  smiled  to  think  how  absurd  was  the  idea  that 
Liuretta  would  recognise  him  in  soot  and  corduroys.  Soon  he 
heard  a  silvery  voice  demanding,  ^^  Does  a  girl  called  Selina 
Dipple Uve  here?" 
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"  Yea,  sure,  mum,"  said  at  least  half-a-dozen  voices  in  chorus. 

So  changeable  are  human  beings,  that  Sisera  now  felt  as 
anxious  to  hear  every  word  underneath  him  as  he  had  just  been 
to  get  rid  of  the  sound*  of  any  voice  whatever.  Soon,  however, 
Mrs.  Dipple's  voice  was  audible  outside  his  door.  She  was 
accustomed  to  knock  to  attract  his  attention,  and  proceed  with 
her  remarks  without  its  being  opened,  on  his  answering,  ^^  Yes, 
Mrs.  Dipple." 

"  Smith,  the  chimley  do  smoke  so  oncommon  bad,  that  the 
ladies  do  objeck  very  much.  They've  come  to  see  Seliria. 
Couldn't  you  do  nothink  to  it  ?  I  don't  mean  sweep  it,  there 
aint  no  time,  but  some  dodge  like  ?" 

Sisera  could  only  think  of  the  very  well-known  "  dodge  "  of 
the  newspaper.  So  taking  his  Mewea  Daily  Chronicle,  he 
descended  with  that  alacrity  which  performing  a  kindness  and 
satisfying  one's  curiosity  both  in  one  always  gives  to  young 
people.  On  bis  entrance  into  Mrs.  Dipple's  extremely  small 
stuffy  room,  the  latter  airily  introduced  him  as  '•  my  lodger, 
marm.  Smith,  a  chimley  sweep.  You  needn't  take  no  notice 
on  him,"  she  added,  in  a  loud,  audible  whisper. 

Sisera  would  have  been  excessively  angry  at  this  cavalier 
treatment  if  he  had  not  been  excessively  amused,  and  also 
aware  that  it  was  the  very  course  to  pursue  to  escape  detection. 
He  did  not  find  much  difficulty  in  calming  himself,  for,  as  the 
French  gnome  says,  ^^  II  est  ais^  de  marcher  a  pied,  quand  on 
tient  son  cheval  par  le  bride." 

However,  the  pseudo-sweep  took  great  notice  of  the  visitors. 
The  pale  lady  with  the  golden  hair  was  suggesting  to  Mrs. 
Dipple  the  advisability  of  Selina  going  away  to  recruit,  and  she 
was  telling  her  of  a  sea-side  Home  for  Girls,  which  she  thought 
would  be  a  suitable  place  for  her.  She  would  write  and  find 
out  about  it  and  let  Mrs.  Dipple  know.  The  latter  was  now 
called  out  of  the  room  to  attend  to  Selina  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  her  absence  the  two  ladies  conversed  freely  together. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lauretta  to  her  companion,  poking  at 
a  large  hole  in  the  carpet  with  her  parasol,  *'  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  you  are  going  to  leave  the  school  board.  Surely  a  woman 
is  most  usefm  there  ?" 

Sisera  at  the  words  "  school  board  "  immediately  identified 
the  pale  lady  present  as  Miss  Harriet  Plyford,  the  same  who 
had  appeared  to  him  late  at  night  at  Gyfoertha.  But  how 
strangely  different  she  seemed  now  from  the  image  left  in  his 
mind !  How  could  he  not  have  observed  her  well-cut  profile, 
deep  set  grey  eyes,  and  almost  too  transparent  colouring. 
That  fragile,  delicate  creature  on  the  school  board !  And  this 
was  the  girl  he  had  hated  and  execrated,  to  whom  he  had 
written  a  letter  more  than  bordering  on  the  rude  !  Well,  it  was 
not  too  late  yet  to  mend.     Lauretta  was  probably  staying  with 
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her.  He  might  call  on  his  cousin  at  Foldhay.  All  this  passed 
through  the  sweep's  mind  before  Harriet  gave  her  answer  to 
Lauretta. 

Miss  Harriet  blushed. 

'^I  have  my  reasons,"  she  said;  ^^but  I  believe  another 
woman  will  be  elected  in  my  place." 

**  There  is  one  more  meeting,  isn't  there,  before  you  leave  ?" 
asked  Liauretta. 

^^Yes,  and  a  very  important  one.  The  board  is  about  to 
appoint  an  inspector />f  their  own  schools,  besides  the  Govern- 
ment inspector.  It  will  be  a  very  good  post.  The  salary  is 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

Laura  quite  gasped  out  an  "  0 h  !"  here. 

**  What  is  exciting  you  ?"  asked  Harriet. 

"Why,"  said  Lauretta,  "it  would  just  do  for  Eustace 
Smerdon,  my  cousin.  I  have  often  mentioned  him  to  you,  you 
remember  ?  He  is  so  clever  and  so  unfortunate.  I  know  his 
salary  is  most  miserable,  and  his  class  is  quite  dwindled." 

**  la  he  a  professor  ?" 

*f  Yes.     Of  Subjective  Psychology." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harriet,  and  she  began  to  show  interest.  "  I 
believe  I  had  a  letter  from  him  once  about  an  article  which  I 
wrote  for  Apperception.  It  was  not  a  very  polite  letter  I 
remember,  but  I  liked  it.  It  was  so  ingenious.  Well,  if  you 
really  think  him  eligible,  you  had  better  write  and  tell  him  to 
send  in  his  testimonials  without  delay  to  Mr.  Porter,  the  clerk. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  board  as  to  whether  we 
had  better  have  an  ex-board  school  master  or  a  University  man 
as  inspector.  We  are  about  evenly  divided  on  the  point,  I 
think." 

"  But  you  would  vote  for  Eustace,  wouldn't  you  ?"  said 
Lauretta. 

"  I  am  in  favour  of  a  University  man,"  said  Harriet. 

But  Lauretta  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  oracular  answer. 
''Oh,  Harriet,  promise  me  that  you  will  vote  for  Eustace,  if  he 
tries,"  said  the  girl  imploringly. 

"Lauretta,"  said  Miss  Plyford  severely,  "when  you  are 
elected  to  serve  in  a  public  capacity,  you  do  not  consider 
private  interests.  At  least,  I  mean,  you  ought  not  to— but 
only  what  is  for  the  public  good." 

Now  Lauretta's  mind  was  as  much  a  perfect  blank  as  regards 
the  public  good  as  it  was  as  regards  Subjective  Psychology,  but 
she  was  acute  enough  in  learning  those  items  about  which  she 
felt  an  interest.  And  she  was  deeply  interested  in  the  new 
inspectorship  that  was  to  be.  She  went  the  following  day  to 
try  and  discover  her  cousin's  whereabouts,  and  not  being 
successful,  concluded  that  he  had  gone  abroad  as  usual. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sisera  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  own 
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interests.  He  interviewed  the  school  board  clerk  about  the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  the  proposed  inspectorship,  and 
finding  that  the  post  would  be  likely  to  suit  him,  gave  up  the 
prospects  of  cinchona  and  oranges,  and  sent  in  his  testimonials 
as  quickly  as  he  could  get  them  together.  He  also  squared  up 
with  Mrs.  Dipple,  washed  off  the  soot,  and  returned  to  his  former 
lodgings.  On  reaching  them  he  found  a  letter  and  a  post  card 
some  weeks  old,  which,  by  some  mistake,  had  not  been  forwarded 
to  Mistletoe  Court. 

The  letter,  which  was  from  Lauretta,  ran  thus : — 

The  Rectory,  Brwynog. 
Dbab  Eustace, — I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  away  all  the  summer,  ai 
I  have  a  chance  of  shortly  coming  to  Mewes.  You  remember  the  Plyfords  who 
were  so  good-natured  about  that  book  ?  They  are  two  sisters  who  live  with  an 
old  maiden  aunt  at  a  large  house  called  Foldhay,  and  they  have  invited  Sophy  and 
me  to  stay  with  them.'  Juliet  Plyford  is  Sophy's  friend,  and  she  thought  I  might 
suit  Harriet,  her  elder  sister.  Isn't  it  nice  of  her  ?  I  believe  Sophy  made  gr<^ 
capital  out  of  my  wanting  that  book,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  Harriet  thinks  I 
am  a  Blue.  But  I  notice  that  opposites  often  suit  each  other  even  better  than  if 
they  were  both  alike  in  their  tastes,  so  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  I  am  most  anxious 
to  hear  if  they  have  nuMle  you  resign  or  not.  And  do  you  really  think  of  going 
to  Florida? 

*  Sincerely  yours, 

(Laubkita. 

The  post  card  was  from  Agag : — 

Engaged  to  be  married.    No  more  details  to  be  had  at  present. — ^Yours, 

Agag. 

It  was  just  like  Agag,  to  send  such  news  on  a  post  card* 
And  not  even  on  a  stout  one  ;  but  on  a  mean,  cheap,  bending, 
aftemoon-tea-coloured  one.  However,  Sisera  was  far  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  at  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes  to 
speculate  on  those  of  a  chum.  He  was  debating  whether  he 
should  venture  to  call  at  Foldhay  or  not.  On  the  whole  he 
settled  not — at  least  before  the  School  Board  meeting  which 
was  to  decide  his  fate. 

In  spite  of  his  vicissitudes  Sisera  still  had  an  excellent 
opinion  of  himself.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  very  taking  fellow 
when  he  liked,  and  he  had  always  been  more  or  less  made  up  to 
by  everyone  whom  he  had  come  across.  Even  Mrs.  Dipple  had 
consulted  him  in  all  her  private  affairs.  Selina  had  never  flagged, 
till  she  became  ill,  in  making  him  twice  daily  the  most  lovely 
toast,  besides  mending  his  socks  every  week.  It  was  quite  a 
new  sensation  for  him  to  admire  anyone  very  much.  He 
recognised  how  superior  it  was  to  being  admired.  He  saw  a 
beautiful  Madonna  face  in  a  shop  window  which  reminded  him 
of  the  pale  lady  with  the  golden  hair,  so  he  went  in  and  bought 
it  recklessly,  and  had  it  framed  and  stuck  up  in  his  room. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  important  board  meeting  which 
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was  to  elect  an  inspector.  Lauretta,  Juliet,  and  Sophy  were 
playing  tennis,  but  Harriet  Plyford  was  at  the  school  board 
office  busy  looking  over  a  thick  file  of  papers.  These  were  the 
testimonials  of  the  applicants  for  the  post,  about  seventy-two 
in  number.  Some  candidates  who  had  applied  were  too  old, 
some  too  young,  so  that  the  actual  number  competing  was 
reduced  to  thirty-seven.  Out  of  these  thirty-seven,  only  five 
were  University  men,  and  Sisera's  testimonials  were  by  far  the 
best  of  the  five.  Ten  selected  candidates  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  board,  and  Sisera  was  among  them.  He 
vas  in  the  ante-room,  and  somehow  felt  certain  that  he  should 
be  saccessful.  Everyone  treated  him  with  a  curious  deference. 
On  being  introduced  to  the  board  he  answered  all  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  members  with  great  dignity.  Miss  Plyford 
asked  him  nothing,  but  took  notes  of  his  answers.  The  critical 
moment  arrived.  He  retired  to  the  ante-room.  The  board 
began  to  vote.  Soon — it  seemed  a  few  seconds  only  to  Sisera  — 
the  clerk  opened  the  board-room  door  and  came  into  the  ante- 
room, saying, — 

"Mr.  Smerdon,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  you 
on  your  success.  You  are  elected.  The  voting  was  nearly 
equal.    Mr.  Underwood  and  Miss  Plyford  spoke  in  your  favour." 

Then  Sisera  had  to  appear  before  the  board,  and  pronounce 
his  neat  speech,  which  he  had  been  concoctiug  during  the 
voting.  The  board  proceeded  with  their  other  business  and 
then  went  into  committee. 

Sisera,  now  in  a  most  blissful  frame  of  miud,  posted  off  to 
Fo'dhay,  a  walk  of  about  six  miles,  to  see  Lauretta  and  tell 
her  of  his  success.  Lauretta  had  quite  given  up  all  hope  of 
her  cousin's  trying  for  the  inspectorship  since  she  could  not,  as 
she  thought,  inform  him  of  it  in  time  for  him  to  get  his 
testimonials.  Harriet  had  carefully  abstained  from  mentioning 
the  fact  that  Eustace  Smerdon  was  one  of  the  candidates,  also 
that  she  meant  to  vote  for  him.  She  knew  the  voting  would 
be  very  close.  As  it  turned  out,  her  vote  just  made  the 
difference.  Without  it,  the  two  sides  would  have  been  even  ; 
and  as  the  chairman  had  the  casting  vote,  and  was  in  favour 
of  an  ex-board  school  master,  if  she  had  not  been  present,  an 
^excellent  candidate  who  offered  himself,  and  had  already  been 
inspector  at  some  small  place  as  well  as  board  school  master, 
vonld  have  been  chosen. 

(xreat  was  Lauretta's  excitement  at  Sisera's  appearance,  and 
intense  her  delight  at  his  good  news.  How  he  obtained  the 
information  he  forebore  to  state,  and  carefully  concealed  his 
rtle  of  chimney  sweep. 

Having  exhausted  Sisera's  brilliant  prospects,  it  came  out 
that  Lauretta  was  not  without  important  information  on  her 
side. 
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"  Eustace,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "  I've  two  pieces  of  news 
for  you." 

"  Engagements,"  said  Sisera,  carelessly. 

"  Yes.     Sophy  is  engaged  to  your  friend  Mr.  Ogden." 

^^  By  Jove,  is  she  ?  He's  a  capital  fellow.  It's  most 
suitable." 

^^  So  we  all  think.  And  do  you  think  the  next  is  suitable  ? 
Harriet ^" 

"  Miss  Plyford  ?"    And  Sisera's  heart  gave  a  great  thump. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me.  Miss  Harriet  Plyford  is  engaged  to 
your  other  friend,  Mr.  Aggett." 

"  Aggett !"  And  poor  Smerdon  felt  the  room  positively  turn 
round  him. 

^^  I  hardly  think  he  is  good  enough  for  her,  do  you  ?  But  she 
says  he  is  extraordinarily  clever,  and  that  his  mind  is  just 
what  hers  requires  to  supplement  it !  That's  why  she  is  giving 
up  the  board.  They  made  each  other's  acquaintance  ttu^ongh 
me.  They  have  only  known  each  other  six  weeks.  They  are 
to  live  at  Roquier,  but  Harriet  says  that  he  is  far  too  clever  to 
remain  there  long." 

Here  Lauretta's  observant  eye  ought  to  have  noticed  Sisera's 
extreme  pallor,  but  she  did  not,  for  she  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  her  ear  was  catching  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  an 
approaching  carriage. 

"  It's  Harriet !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  know  that  she  felt  very 
unwell  this  morning,  and  it  was  only  because  it  was  such  an 
important  meeting  of  the  board  that  she  wovld  go.  I  must 
run  and  see  after  her." 

"  Do.  Please  give  her  my  best  thanks  for  her  vote.  I  must 
be  off.     Good-bye,  Lauretta."    And  in  a  moment  he  was  gone. 

Sisera  passed  through  a  sharp  time.  But  he  got  over  it. 
He  succeeded  admirably  as  an  inspector.  He  also  wrote  a  very 
good  Handbook  to  the  History  of  Philosophy.  This  had  a 
great  run,  and  in  consequence  he  was  elected  to  an  important 
University  professorship.  Thus  he  returned  to  his  first  love 
after  all. 

Lauretta  married  a  Welsh  rector,  the  Rev.  Evan  Lloyd,  and 
had  a  large  and  blooming  family  who  were  all  very  successful 
in  life,  mainly  owing  to  their  mother's  energy  and  good  sense. 
Sisera  remained  unmarried.  He  generally  passed  at  least  one 
of  his  three  yearly  vacations  with  either  the  Ogdens,  the 
Aggetts,  or  the  Lloyds.  There  is  a  promising  young  Eustace 
in  each  family.  But  though  very  kind,  and  most  lavish  of 
presents  to  his  three  godsons,  Eustace  Smerdon  prefers  his 
Magnum  Opus,  shortly  to  be  produced  to  the  world,  and  is  now 
elaborating  most  carefully  his  treatise,  Daris  le  Silence  de  toutes 
les  Criatures. 


DAYBREAK :  PENARTH  HEAD. 

The  night  is  dying, 
A  breeze  is  sighing, 
The  wan  stars  cease  : 
The  cliffs  are  paling, 
The  sea  is  hailing 
The  dawn's  increase. 

The  roadstead  shipping 
Their  lamps  are  dipping 
Before  the  sun : 
On  island  beacon* 
The  red  lights  weaken, 
The  night  is  done. 

The  birds  are  stirring  ; 
There  comes  a  whirring 
Up  from  below  2 
A  little  steamer, 
With  cloudy  streamer. 
Plies  to  and  fro. 

The  cocks  are  crowing, 
The  kine  are  lowing 
In  distant  farms : 
And  as  I  listen 
The  grasses  glisten 
With  jewelled  charms. 

The  sun  is  streaming 
In  golden  gleaming 
Upon  the  sea : 
From  dark  cliff  hollows 
The  noisy  swallows 
Are  flying  free. 

The  bees  are  waking. 
The  lark  forsaking 
His  dewy  bed : 
The  day  is  living. 
Its  glory  giving. 
The  night  is  dead. 

Penarth.  Dbnwar  Lloyd, 

*The  Flat  Holm  Lighthouse. 
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The  cluster  of  Carnarvonshire  mountains  collectively  known 
as  Snowdonia  presents  features  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
naturalist — greater,  perhaps,  than  does  any  other  portion  of  the 
Principality.  Here  the  geologist  is  able  to  trace  with  exacti- 
tude most  distinct  evidence  of  a  previously  existing  climate 
much  more  rigorous  in  its  character  than  that  to  which  the 
British  islands  have  ever  been  exposed  in  historic  times,  a 
climate  resembling  that  of  Greenland  or  the  higher  Alps  of  the 
present  day,  where  the  snows  of  winter,  still  unmelted  by  the 
summer's  sun,  became  caked  and  hardened  into  solid  masses 
of  ice,  which  with  irresistible  force  glided  slowly  downward 
irom  the  higher  peaks,  grinding  into  powder  and  scoring 
with  great  grooves  the  rock-surfaces  with  which  they  came  into 
contact,  grooves  often  so  deep  as  to  be  still  evident  on  some 
of  the  rock-faces  of  Snowdon,  running  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  flow  of  the  ice-field  or  glacier.  As  at  the  present  day, 
masses  of  rock,  great  and  small,  were  split  off  from  the  higher 
grounds  by  the  freezing  of  their  contained  water,  and  these 
masses,  carried  upon  and  within  the  body  of  moving  ice,  have 
been  dropped  either  as  single  isolated  blocks  {blocs  perckes)^ 
often  in  situations  to  which  they  could  not  have  gained  access 
by  any  other  agency,  or  the  smaller  debris  has  fallen  into  the 
chasms  which  were  present  in  the  glacier,  or  was  shot  off  at  the 
spot  where  the  ice  became  melted,  and  there  formed  great 
heaps  of  stones,  often  covering  a  square  mile  in  area,  such  heaps 
being  known  as  moraine  mounds.  Such  moraines  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  valleys  contained  by  the  spurs  leading  to  the 
central  mass  of  Snowdon.  The  lising  ground,  for  instance 
(marked  Llechog  on  the  ordnance  map),  below  which  wends  the 
regular  Llanberis  path  to  Snowdon,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ground  below  the  same  path,  are  covered  with  such  scattered 
stones,  the  presence  of  which  makes  scrambling  down  these 
slopes  somewhat  risky  work ;  while  the  east  slopQ  of  Moel  Cing- 
horion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  is  so  covered  with 
similar  blocks  that  the  mountain  side  appears  to  the  unaided 
eye  to  be  one  mass  of  "  scree  "  produced  by  the  weathering  of  the 
rocks  above,  though  a  field-glass  will  announce  its  true  nature. 
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Other  evidences  of  the  former  character  of  the  climate  are 
presented  by  the  flora  of  Snowdonia.  In  the  deeper  and  more 
sheltered  cwms,  and  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  precipices, 
where  the  winter  snows  lie  till  near  midsummer,  there  yet 
linger  many  plants  of  an  Alpine  or  sub-Alpine  character,  such  as 
Lycopodia  (club  mosses^,  SaasifrageSy  TroUvus  Eurapceua  (globe 
flower),  and  several  mountain  ferns.  With  such  an  interesting 
flora,  and  remembering  the  interdependence  of  insects  and 
plants,  the  one  for  food,  the  other  for  fertilisation,  it  cannot  but 
be  expected  that  the  district  would  prove  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  the  entomologist.  Among  the  many  interesting 
forms  of  insect  life  which  find  a  home  on  the  bleak  turf- 
clad  slopes  of  Snowdon,  one  in  particular,  a  beetle  belonging  to 
the  fanuly  Ghrysomelida,  a  family  conspicuous  for  the  beauty 
of  many  of  its  species,  deserves  special  mention.  This  insect, 
ChrysoTnela  cerealisj  is  not  known  to  occur  anywhere  else  in 
Britain,  nor  indeed  nearer  to  its  Snowdonian  habitat  than  the 
Alps;  and  though  not  uncommon  in  the  latter  locality,  on 
Snowdon,  owing  perhaps  to  the  wet  and  cloudy  weather  which 
osnally  prevails  there,  it  has  not  often  been  found,  though 
frequently  sought  after  by  collectors.  The  last  instance  of  its 
capture  which  is  recorded  in  entomological  periodical  literature, 
in  1875,  so  interested  the  writer  that  he  determined,  whenever 
an  opportunity  oflfered,  to  thoroughly  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Snowdon,  and  ascertain  what  he  could  of  the  habits  of 
this  scarce  insect.  But  several  excursions  made  into  the 
district  proved  fruitless  so  far  as  this  beetle  was  concerned, 
though  they  afforded  plenty  of  interesting  observations  and 
captures  of  insects  generally. 

To  capture  "  on  its  native  heath,"  and  study  this,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  British  beetles,  was,  then,  the  raison  d^Hre 
of  the  holiday  spent  by  the  writer  in  this  delightful  neighbour- 
hood in  the  early  summer  of  last  year.  Details  of  this  holiday 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  of  each  day's  events  would  prove  weari- 
some to  the  general  reader,  no  matter  how  interesting  they 
might  be  to  the  entomologist ;  the  writer,  therefore,  proposes 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  some  points  of  note  in  the  beetle 
fanna  of  Snowdon,  and  of  mountainous  regions  generally,  while 
we  stroll  quietly  along  the  path  from  Llanberis  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdon. 

The  first  consideration  on  leaving  our  Llanberis  quarters  is, 
**  Are  we  to  employ  a  guide  ?  "  Decidedly  not,  for  if  the  day  be 
fine  no  guide  is  needed,  and  if  the  day  be  wet  or  windy  we  may 
u  well  stop  at  hoine,  for  there  will  be  little  to  be  done  among 
the  beetles.  Besides,  a  guide's  interest  is  to  get  his  patrons 
over  the  ground  (and  by  the  beaten  paths)  as  quickly  as  possible, 
And  this  will  not  do  for  a  student  of  natural  history,  who  wants 
unlimited  time,  and  freedom  to  ramble  where  he  likes.    We 
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leave  Llanberis  by  the  lane  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel,  and, 
after  passing  through  the  gate  at  the  farther  end,  we  ascend 
through  the  plantation,  the  toughest  piece  of  collar  work  of  the 
first  half  of  the  day's  walk.  The  young  larches  here  abound 
with  many  interesting  beetles,  especially  those  of  the  '* soldier" 
family  {Teleph(yi*idce\  but  as  these  cannot  be  called  either 
mountain  or  moorland  insects  we  must  pass  them  by  for  the 
present.  And  then,  having  emerged  from  the  plantation,  we 
follow  the  path — a  broad  cart-road,  through  several  gates,  and 
reach  the  open  moorland.  The  course  lies  nearly  due  south 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  valley,  Cwm  Brwynog,  the  iarther  end 
of  which  we  shall  see  in  a  short  time  as  a  great  black  precipice, 
the  Clogwyn-dur-Arddu,  a  precipice  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
more  than  one  benighted  traveller.  Not  only  are  the  slopes  on 
each  side  of  Cwm  Brwynog  covered,  in  places,  with  moraine 
mounds,  but  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  fine  bloc  perchS^  a 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  by  Professor  Bamsay  to  weigh  five 
thousand  tons,  and  evidently  a  portion  of  the  cliff  half-a-mile 
distant,  which  has  been  deposited  here  by  the  melting  of  a 
glacier. 

But  long  before  we  come  to  the  Clogwyn-dur-Arddu  we  may 
commence  our  search  for  beetles.  Here,  in  these  rills  which 
cross  the  path  and  run  down  to  join  the  rivulet  that  feeds  the 
pretty  waterfall  of  Ceunant  Mawr,  at  Llanberis,  we  may  find,  by 
a  little  patient  searching,  an  interesting  individual  of  the  species 
Elmis  omeua.  We  select  a  spot  in  the  most  rapid  portion  of 
the  rill,  and  fishing  out  from  the  water  whatever  submerged 
stones  there  are,  may  find  on  the  underside,  holding  tightly  to 
some  crevice  or  irregularity  in  the  stone,  the  individual  under 
consideration,  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  looking 
like  a  small  seed.  We  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  a  little 
fragile  insect  like  this  to  maintain  its  position,  and  not  be 
washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  for  it  is  always  in  the 
most  rapid  and  never  in  the  still  portions  of  a  stream  that  we 
find  him.  A  pocket  lens,  however,  will  show  us  how  beautifully 
he  is  adapted  for  his  part,  for  we  find  each  of  his  six  feet  termi- 
nating in  a  pair  of  long  slender  hook-like  claws,  by  which  he 
anchors  himself  to  a  stone,  and  there  he  sits  waiting  for  whatever 
good  luck  and  the  eddying  stream  may  bring  him.  And  so  he 
plays  his  part !  How  he  obtains  air  is  a  mystery,  for  though  in 
the  water  he  remains  stationary  for  a  very  long  time ;  indeed, 
in  such  a  rapid  stream,  if  he  once  lost  his  foot-hold,  he  would 
stand  little  chance  of  remaining  a  tenant  of  his  native  brook ; 
yet  immediately  the  stone  to  which  he  is  attached  begins  to  dry 
he  scuttles  off  to  look  for  a  wetter  situation. 

I  have  frequently  searched  these  rills,  and  others  on  Snowdon, 
but  unsuccessfully  so  far,  for  three  species  of  beetles,  which 
ought  to  occur  here,  for  they  are  found  commonly  in  similar 
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places  about  Llangollen  and  among  the  Derbyshire  hills.  These 
are  the  Quediua  attricomuSf  Dianaus  ocerulescens,  and  Stenus 
ChtyneTneri,  and  from  their  being  found  only  in  the  moss  of 
waterfalls  are  known  as  the  waterfall  beetles.  They  belong  to  a 
group  of  the  Coleoptera  known  as  the  Brachdytra,  from  the  very 
short  elytra^  or  wing-covers,  which,  though  they  leave  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hind-body  uncovered,  protect  a  pair  of 
filmy  wings,  neatly  folded  beneath  them,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  insects  can,  when  necessary,  fly  to  ^^  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new."  Quediu8  auricoTnus  receives  its  specific  name — signi- 
fying **  golden-locked  " — from  the  tufts  of  yellow  pubescence 
which  stud  the  body ;  DiaTuyua  is  of  a  blue-black  colour,  with  a 
bright  red  spot  on  each  wing-cover,  and,  like  StenuSy  which  is 
entirely  black,  except  portions  of  the  legs,  is  a  slender,  elegantly 
shaped  insect.  The  chief  interest  of  these  beetles,  however, 
consists  in  their  peculiar  habitat,  for  they  are  never  found  except 
in  waterfalls,  where  they  live  in  the  tufts  of  8phagnv/m  (bog- 
moss)  through  which  the  stream  actually  flows,  and  from  this 
they  can  be  obtained  by  kneading  it  down  with  the  hands 
until  quite  submerged,  when,  as  the  moss  rises  again  out  of  the 
water^  the  beetles  rush  up  to  the  top  of  the  tufts  to  see 
what  is  the  matter.  They  too,  probably,  like  El/niis^  obtain  a 
living  by  picking  up  stray  pieces  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  in  its  progress  down  the  stream  has  become 
entangled  in  the  moss  which  forms  their  home. 

But  time  presses  and  we  must  push  on,  keeping  a  sharp  look 
ont  on  all  the  patches  of  wild  thyme  for  our  great  desideratum, 
Chrysomela  cerealis^  for  upon  the  roots  of  this  plant  the  beetle 
feeds  in  its  larval  or  maggot  stage.  While  keeping  our  eyes  on 
the  thyme,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  turn  over  some  of  the 
stones  which  everywhere  strew  the  slopes  .above  and  below  the 
path,  for  beneath  these  we  are  sure  to  find  plenty  of  interesting 
beetles,  mostly  of  species  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  which 
lurk  here  until  nightfall,  when  they  set  out  to  seek  something 
for  supper.  Here,  under  the  first  stone  we  raise,  we  find  several 
specimens  of  a  beetle  of  elegant  shape,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  shining  black  colour  (sometimes  blue-black  when  alive), 
and  with  long  slender  red  or  black  legs,  of  which  he  makes  good 
use  as  he  scuttles  off  to  hide  himself  afresh  from  the  daylight. 
This  is  Nebria  OyUmhali%  a  very  near  relative  of  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  road-side  beetles,  from  small  specimens  of 
which  it  is  not  always  easily  distinguished.  Nebria  Oyllenhalii 
is  usually,  though  not  exclusively,  a  mountain  species,  but  those 
which  occur  in  low-lying  situations  never  seem  to  possess  the 
light,  graceful  shape  of  these  dwellers  among  the  mists  of 
Snowdon.  The  influence  of  altitude  upon  the  variation  of 
plants  and  animals  is  a  subject  which  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  biologists,  and  here,  on  Snowdon,  we  may  find,  with 
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a  little  careful  searchingy  among  the  Coleoptera  of  the  region, 
species  which  are  modified  in  their  structure  or  colour  in  a 
manner  frequently  met  with  in  Alpine  beetles,  a  modification 
which  consists  in  (1)  a  tendency  to  become  apterous,  and  (2) 
for  the  colours  to  be  suffused  with,  or  entirely  replaced  by 
black.  An  instance  of  one  of  these  modifications  is  frequent 
under  many  of  these  stones.  This  is  PcUrobua  asaimUiSy  a 
brownish-black  beetle,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  red 
legs,  and  the  thorax  ornamented  with  two  deep  depressions.  If 
we  raise  the  wing  covers  we  find  that  the  wings  have  become 
quite  rudimentary,  in  fact  only  appearing  as  two  small  scales  of 
membrane  quite  useless  to  the  insect  for  the  purpose  of  flight, 
while  in  its  very  near  relative,  Pcdrohua  excavatus^  a  species  not 
confined  to  high  elevations,  like  the  one  under  consideration, 
the  wings  are  perfectly  developed.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  retardation  of  development  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  natural  selection,  for  amid  the  storms  of 
Snowdon  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  well-developed  wings  might, 
and  probably  would,  prove  anything  but  a  benefit  to  the  indivi- 
dual supplied  with  them. 

Running  about  among  the  short  turf  we  are  almost  sure,  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  open,  to  come  across  a  sparkling  little  beetle, 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  very  prominent  eyes, 
between  which  are  several  deep  grooves.  In  colour  the  members 
of  this  genus — Notiophilua — are  all  bronze  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  polish,  but  among  those  met  with,  especially  if  the 
ground  be  at  all  boggy,  we  are  sure  to  find  specimens  of  a  dull 
black  colour,  only  recognisable  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  structure  or  a  comparison  of  the  specimens  with  others 
found  elsewhere.  The  members  of  this  genus  afford  a  good 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  melanism  seen  in  Alpine  and 
sub- Alpine  Ooleopt&ra. 

But  here,  under  this  large  stone,  we  come  upon  a  naore 
interesting  individual  of  the  beetle  tribe  than  has  yet  occurred 
to  us,  rteT08tichu8  (Btkhojpa^  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  as  black  as  its  specific  name  indicates.  This  is  a 
true  Alpine  species,  found  throughout  the  mountain  districts  of 
Central  Europe,  but  occurring  rarely  in  Britain  except  on 
Snowdon,  where  it  is  far  from  common.  Some  entomologists 
consider  this  an  altitudinal  form  (or  race)  of  the  common 
Fterostichus  Tnad/idua ;  but  this  opinion  I  cannot  support^  after 
an  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens.  Along 
with  this  beetle  we  are  nearly  sure  to  meet  with  one  or  more 
species  of  the  genus  Carahus,  a  group  of  beetles  distinguished 
for  their  large  size,  and  often  for  their  brilliancy  of  colouring. 
One  of  the  largest,  Carabus  caienvlatua^  common  on  Snowdon, 
measures  over  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
wrinkled  black  elytra,  the  borders  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
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thorax,  are  of  a  shining  violet  colour.  Like  all  the  members  of 
the  genus,  this  species  is  apterous,  that  is,  quite  destitute  of 
wings,  and  it  has  to  tnist  to  its  long  slender  legs  to  enable  it  to 
capture  the  other  insects  upon  which  it  feeds.  Another  specieB 
of  the  same  genus  may  also  be  found  here,  Carabua  arvensisy 
about  an  inch  in  length,  with  wing  cases  of  a  brassy  or  brassy- 
green  colour.  This  insect  is  said  to  be  frequent  under  stones 
by  the  roadside  in  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  but  I  can  only  say  that 
on  the  single  occasion  on  which  I  have  sought  it  there  the  day 
was  so  terribly  hot,  and  the  stones  by  the  roadside  so  hot  too, 
that  had  Carabua  arvensis,  or  any  other  beetle,  been  uirder  them, 
they  would  have  been  roasted.  As  it  was,  the  only  living 
creatures  which  seemed  able  to  stand  the  extreme  heat  of  these 
stones  wore  ants,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  slow-worms. 
Such  a  day  I  hope  never  again  to  experience,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  reach  Pen-y-pass  Inn — rather  let  us  call  it  by  its 
older  name,  Crorphwysfa,  for  a  veritable  resting-place  and  shelter 
it  proved  this  day — from  whence  we  made  our  way  by  the  Gapel 
Cnng  path  over  Snowdon  back  to  Llanberis  rather  than  again 
face  the  dreadful  pass. 

While  we  have  been  turning  over  the  stones  on  the  slopes 
leading  up  to  Snowdon  we  must  have  noticed,  clinging  to  tufta 
of  the  fir  club-moss  (Lycopodium  8elago\  a  violet  beetle,  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  of  an  elongate  shape.  This  is  Gorym^ 
bites  cupreus,  one  of  the  Elatendce^  or  "  Skip-jack,"  tribe. 
These  beetles  receive  their  trivial  name  of  "  Skip-jacks  "  from 
their  possessing  the  power  of  regaining  their  natural  position^ 
when  they  have  fallen  or  been  placed  on  their  backs,  not  by 
means  of  their  legs,  as  do  most  beetles,  ior  these  are  too 
short,  but  by  bending  themselves  backward  and  suddenly 
throwing  themselves  vertically  into  the  air,  often  to  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  generally  alighting 
"right  side  up."  This  leap  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jumping  frogs  one  some- 
times sees  being  hawked  in  the  streets  of  our  large  towns, 
the  wooden  spring  of  the  firog  being  replaced  in  the  beetle  by  a 
dagger-like  spine  on  the  under  surface.of  the  chest  which  is 
suddenly  jerked  into  a  groove  upon  the  next  joint  of  the  beetle's 
thorax.  The  species  we  have  just  captured  is  distinguished  for 
the  great  development  of  the  antennsB,  or  horns,  of  the  male,  in 
which  each  joint  is  so  prolonged  at  the  inner  angle  that  the 
whole  organ  looks  like  a  comb,  the  prolonged  joints  represent- 
ing the  teeth.  Such  an  antenna  is  termed  'pectinate.  Usually 
this  beetle  has  two  large  yellow  patches  occupying  the  hind  half 
of  the  upper  surface,  but  with  a  single  exception  all  I  have  taken 
on  Snowdon  were  of  a  uniform  violet  colour.  The  larvae  of  the 
beetles  of  this  group  often  do  great  damage  to  our  food  crops. 
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and  are  among  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  agriculturist,  who 
classifies  them  indiscriminately  as  ^^  wire-worm." 

But  we  have  not  yet  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  our  g^reat 
desideratum,  Chryaomela  cerealia^  and  my  readers,  if  ever  they 
go  to  Snowdon  in  search  of  this  handsome  species,  must  prepare 
themselves  for  disappointment,  for  not  only  is  the  insect  exces- 
sively local,  being  confined  apparently  to  very  small  patches  of 
thyme,  patches  often  at  considerable  distance  apart,  but,  also,  it 
only  seems  to  emerge  into  daylight  during  the  hottest  sunshine. 
And  when  one  does  see  it,  gleaming  among  the  herbage  like  an 
animated  spark  of  coloured  fire,  no  matter  how  fatigued  one 
may  be  with  tramping  over  the  slippery  ground,  no  matter  how 
severe  a  headache  one  may  have  from  the  hot  sun,  all  these  are 
forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  moment.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  writer.  It  is  said  that  when  Linnaeus 
visited  England  and  saw  the  gorse  in  full  bloom  on  our  wild 
Yorkshire  moors,  in  such  luxuriance  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
elsewhere,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the  glorious 
sight.  Something  like  the  same  feeling  of  rapture  came  over 
me  when  I  first  beheld  ChrysoTnela  cerecUia  crawling  on  a  sprig 
of  wild  thyme  on  Snowdon,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  capture  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  I  had  spent  the  three  preceding  days 
in  an  unavailing  search  for  it,  days  during  which  I  had  tramped 
many  miles  in  the  hot  sun  over  the  slippery  and  stony  slopes, 
where  I  knew  it  had  once  occurred,  and  must,  consequently, 
occur  again.  The  last  day  of  June,  1886,  must  always  remain 
a  red-letter  day  in  my  entomological  calendar.  But  I  am 
reminded  that  I  have  been  expecting  my  readers  to  sympathise 
with  my  hobby  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  ChryaoTnela 
cerecUia  is.  Imagine  a  beetle  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
oval  in  outline,  and  very  convex  on  its  upper  surface.  This 
upper  surface  is  formed,  as  in  all  typical  beetles,  by  a  coat  of 
mail  of  such  density  as  to  be  pierced  only  with  difficulty,  but  of 
such  exquisite  polish  as  to  rival  the  finest  productions  of  the 
silversmith.  The  head  is  brilliant  emerald  green,  with  two 
spots  of  fiery  copper ;  the  thorax  is  of  this  same  fiery  copper 
with  three  stripes  of  intense  purple-blue,  the  colour  fading  at 
the  edge  of  each  stripe  into  peacock-green  ;  while  the  elytra,  or 
wing  covers,  are  coloured  with  alternate  longitudinal  stripes  of 
fiery  copper,  peacock-green,  golden-green,  and  violet  blue.  But 
even  the  most  accurate  word-painting,  aided  by  the  finest 
drawing,  will  give  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  this  beautiful  creature  when  seen  crawling  about,  in  and  out 
of  the  tufts  of  wild  thyme.  Alas !  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its 
colour  becomes  lost  after  death,  although  even  then,  when 
mounted  on  card  and  placed  in  one's  cabinet  drawers,  it  remains 
**  a  thing  of  beauty  *'  and  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

And  now,  having  introduced  my  readers  to  a  very  few  of  the 
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objects  of  interest  among  the  Snowdonian  CoUaptera — for  my 
limited  space  and  more  limited  experience  prevents  my  men- 
tioning insects  of  other  groups — I  will  leave  them  at  the  summit, 
there  to  enjoy,  mists  permitting,  the  glorious  panorama  of  sea, 
lake,  and  mountain  spread  out  before  them. 

Liverpool.  John  W.  Ellis,  L,R.C.P.,  F.E.S. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT, 

The  day  is  dark  and  dreary ; 
My  spirit  is  a-weary ; 
And  my  gentle  love,  I  fear  he 
Has  forgotten  me. 

He  vowed,  "  I  will  be  true,  dear. 
As  the  sky  above  is  blue,  dear. 
Ne'er  another  maid  I'll  woo,  dear. 
While  this  heart  doth  beat." 

But  alas !  the  lover's  token 
And  the  dear  sweet  word  once  spoken. 
Are  for  ever  lost  and  broken — 
Broken  as  my  heart  is  broken, 
Lost  as  is  my  life. 

For  there  came  a  maid  more  sprightly. 
With  dark  eyes  that  flashed  more  brightly. 
Then,  upon  the  green  how  lightly. 
With  my  loved  one,  -God,  how  lightly ! — 
Tripped  her  nimble  feet. 

See,  the  sun  now  shines  more  cheery, 
And  dispels  the  mists  so  eerie ; 
Yet  my  spirit  still  is  weary. 
For  I'll  meet  no  more  my  dearie 
At  our  trysting  tree. 

London.  Richard  Free,  M.A, 


ST.  MELLON. 


The  ancient  village  of  St.  Mellon's,  distant  four  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  east  of  Cardiff,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  spot  in  this  island  which  enshrines  and  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  first  foreign  missionary  bishop  of  British 
extraction.  St.  Mellon  owed  his  birth  to  Britain,  his  faith  to 
Bome.  For  fifty  years  his  pastoral  solicitude  was  bestowed 
upon  the  city  and  people  of  Bothomagus,  subsequently  called 
Bouen  by  the  Normans,  a  people  raised  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
stones,  to  inherit  the  patrimony  of  Mellon's  fetith.  Strange  as 
it  seems,  the  NonHans,  so  long  the  sworn  foes  of  the  British 
race,  were  the  first  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  name  of  Mellon 
in  his  native  land,  and  the  church  which  they  dedicated  in  his 
honour  is  still  the  only  link  that  connects  his  name  with  the 
country  of  his  birth. 

Before  the  Norman  invasion  of  Wales,  what  is  now  the 
village  of  St.  Mellon's  bore  the  honoured  name  of  S.  Lucius — 
being  called  Llanewrwg,  the  only  name  by  which  the  Welsh 
still  love  to  speak  of  it.*  Whether  it  was  that  the  ancient 
church  of  Llanewrwg  had  fallen  into  ruin  during  the  raging  of 
the  border  warfare  between  the  natives  and  the  Norman 
invader,  or  that  the  original  structure  was  considered  too  mean 
and  insignificant  by  the  new  masters  of  the  soil,  the  Normans 
had  not  long  obtained  a  footing  at  Cardiff  before  they  set  about 
building  a  church  at  Llanewrwg,  changing  the  dedication  from 
:St.  Lucius  to  St.  Mellon.  Some  fragments  of  the  Norman 
fabric  may  still  be  seen.  No  doubt  in  bestowing  a  public  mark 
of  veneration  upon  a  local  Cymric  saint,  the  invader  was 
influenced  more  by  his  own  home  traditions  concerning  the 
first  titular  Bishop  of  Bouen  and  Primate  of  Normandy  than 
by  any  sympathy  with  the  race  firom  whom  St.  Mellon  sprang. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Cymry  saw  no  reason  for  self-satisfaction  in 
the  honour  paid  to  their  native  saint,  for  even  till  the  present 
day  they  have  steadily  refused  to  accept  the  new  titular's  name 
for  their  church  or  village.  To  them  St.  Mellon's  is  still 
Llanewrwg. 

To  the  Normans  we  must  turn  for  whatever  information 

*See  lolo  MSS,,  page  494,  note. 
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18  to  be  gleaned  concerning  one  of  Britain's  most  ancient 
saints.  In  vain  may  we  look  even  for  the  mention  of  St. 
Mellon's  name  in  the  old  records  and  genealogies  of  Cambria. 
The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  have,  however,  now  opened 
to  as  the  treasures  of  their  ancient  archives.  A  number  of 
learned  priests  of  that  diocese  have  undertaken,  in  imitation 
of  the  Bollandists,  whose  enterprise  has  been  successfully 
revived  in  our  own  days,  to  bring  out  the  "  Acts  "  of  the  saints 
of  their  Church.  The  first  instalment  has  lately  seen  the  light 
in  the  shape  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Mellon.  We  have  in  this  volume 
probably  all  that  can  be  known  about  our  local  saint,  and  to 
the  original  Latin  and  Norman  lives  just  published  we  must 
refer  those  readers  who  desire  to  weigh  the  contents  of  this 
paper.* 

The  blessed  Mellon,t  sumamed  Probus,  a  native  of  Ghreat 
Britain,  was  bom  at  Cardiola — believed,  with  some  reason,  by 
French  writers  to  be  CardiflF,  in  Glamorgan.  The  date  of  his 
birth  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  229. 

He  was  of  noble  parentage.  It  being  customary  at  that  time 
for  the  provinces  to  send  their  tribute  and  homage  to  Some  by 
an  embassy  of  noble  youths,  who  often  were  retained  in  the 
dty  under  other  pretexts  as  hostages  for  the  allegiance  of  their 
country,  Mellon  was  selected  to  proceed  thither  along  with 
some  youths  of  his  own  age  and  quality.  Having  reached  Rome 
and  consigned  the  tribute  to  the  imperial  exchequer,  the  British 
youths  were  conducted  to  a  pagan  temple  for  worship  and 
sacrifice.  A  fierce  persecution  was  then  being  waged  by  the 
Emperor  Valerian  against  the  Christians.  One  day  the  young 
men,  while  strolling  about  the  city,  came  to  a  place  where  Pope 
Stephen  was  preaching.  Mellon's  companions  made  light  of 
the  holy  bishop's  words,  but  he  remained  behind  listening  to  all, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  along  with  the  faithful,  bowed 

'  ■       '  ■         I    —■■■^■  —  ■l—        ■  ■  ■^■111  I      ■■!       ■      ■III— ■■        ■■       ■■■■  ■■■■  -      .■         »»■■ ■■■  ■        ■  I  ■»■■■       ^^^^,— ^,^.^,  ,  ,       ,, 

*See  Aela  des  Sainit  de  Diochte  de  Houen,  RecueillUt  PvUih  et  AnnoUs  par 
VAbhi  Sawva^e,    Bouen:    Edm,  Fleuryt  lAbraire  de  VArchevicfU — BS,  Place  de 

t  The  uint*8  name  is  commonly  spelt  St  Mellon,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Acts  of  his  Church  of  Rouen.  St  Melao,  the  spelling  formerly  in  vogue  in 
Wales,  and  used  by  the  Rev.  Rice  Rees  in  his  Etsay  on  the  Welsh  Saints,  is  less 
oorreet.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  etymological  studies,  and  wish  to  see  a 
CQiions  wealth  of  spelling  for  the  same  name,  may  find  amusement  in  comparing 
the  many  forms  in  which  this  name  is  committed  to  literature,  such  as  : — 


Latin. 

French. 

English. 

Mellonos 

Mellon 

Mellon 

liellonins 

Melon 

Melloninafl 

Melan 

Melan 

Helo 

Melance 

Melonns 

Melaine 

Helanins 

Mailon 

Hebnthius 

Meslon 

liaUo 

liasso 

Mallonus 
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down  his  head  for  the  blessing.  After  all  had  departed  Mellon 
remained  alone  with  the  bishop.  When  St.  Stephen  learned 
the  country  and  race  of  his  new  disciple,  he  began  to  teach  him 
about  the  worship  of  one  only  Grod,  and  how  dumb  idols  can 
never  help  us.  Mellon  believed,  was  baptised  by  Stephen,  and 
went  and  distributed  all  he  possessed  among  the  poor.  He  was 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  and  consecrated  bishop  by  the  same 
holy  Pontiff.  Three  hundred  times,  day  and  night,  he  used  to 
worship  G-od  on  bended  knee. 

Shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pope  Stephen,  who  suffered  in 
the  year  257,  St.  Mellon  set  out  for  Gitkul.  We  find  him  Bishop  of 
Bouen  about  the  year  261,  and  there  he  occupied  the  episcopal 
see  till  about  the  year  311,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  from  his 
bishopric.  Mellon's  priestly  life  was  a  constant  exercise  of  self- 
denial.  He  had  no  bed,  but  took  what  sleep  was  necessary  in  a 
sitting  posture.  His  food  was  barley  bread  and  herbs,  his 
drink  water.  Next  his  skin  he  wore  an  iron  girdle  drawn  so 
tight  that  it  sank  into  his  flesh  and  was  scarcely  visible. 

When  our  saint  first  came  to  Bouen  he  found  many  of  the 
people  addicted  to  the  worship  of  their  local  god,  the  idol 
Both.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  and 
there  found  their  pagan  priest  Seledion  offering  sacrifices.  ^  O 
wretched  man,''  cried  St.  Mellon,  <<  why  dost  thou  despise  the 
true  God  and  make  supplication  to  idols  which  are  deaf,  dnmb, 
and  blind,  and  can  help  neither  themselves  nor  others?" 
Seledion  replied :  <^  The  immortal  gods  never  tasted  death,  but 
thy  God,  whom  thou  worshippest,  was  crucified  by  the  Jews  and 
died."  The  man  of  God  thereupon  said:  "Thou  wilt  soon 
see  that  demon  whom  thou  callest  a  god."  Then  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  idol,  he  said:  "Demon,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth,  I  command  thee  to  come  forth  in  thine 
own  form  and  stand  upon  thy  altar  that  the  whole  people  may  see 
thy  divinity  and  thy  glory."  Immediately  the  demon,  with  a 
fearful  howl,  came  out  in  the  form  of  an  ape  and  sat  upon  the 
altar.  Then  the  blessed  Mellon  said  to  the  idolatrous  priest: 
<'  Behold  thy  immortal  god  !"  Seledion  seeing  this  went  home 
in  great  rage  and  hanged  himself.  Thus  did  St.  Mellon 
extirpate  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  place.  He  built  a 
spacious  church,  the  first  cathedral  of  Bouen. 

St.  Mellon  lived  about  three  years  after  resigning  his 
bishopric.  He  died  at  Bouen  about  the  year  314,  and  was  there 
buried.  His  relics  were  subsequently  translated  to  Pontoise 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  for  fear  of  the  Normans,  who 
were  beginning  to  threaten  the  country.  There  they  remained 
in  veneration  till  the  Beign  of  Terror  in  1794,*  in  a  church 


*  The  relics  were  buried  during  the  Bevolution  to  save  them  from  desecration 
and  have  been  since  entirely  lost  sight  of.  ' 
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bearing  the  name  of  St.  Mellon,  who  was  also  the  principal 
patron  of  Pontoise.  The  original  tomb  of  St.  Mellon  is  still 
pointed  out  at  Bouen,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais,  in  which  the 
pigeon-hole  burial  niches  surrounding  the  walls  remind  one  of 
the  catacombs  of  Rome.  The  ancient  fiouennese  Missals  and 
Breviaries  give  the  mass  and  proper  office  of  St.  Mellon  for  the 
22nd  day  of  October. 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  life  of  our  Cardiff  Saint,  as 
given  us  in  the  interesting  publication  of  the  papers  relating  to 
him  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Bouen.    They  replace 
the  halo  of  antiquity  on  our  busy  town  of  Cardiff.     They  com- 
municate a  new  interest  to  the  curiously  irregular  fabric  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mellon  which  lies  so  near  our  doors,  claiming  our 
attention  whenever  we  stroll  along  the  highway,  or  are  borne 
more  swiftly  on  the  wings  of  steam  upon  the  iron  road  from 
Cardiff  to  Marshfield.    May  this  revival  of  St.  Mellon's  memory, 
round  which  twine  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Cymro  and 
the  Norman,  help  also  to  dissipate  those  clouds  of  prejudice  and* 
mutual  suspicion  which  now,  unhappily,  darken  the  religious 
sky  of  Britain,  and  chill  the  faith  and  charity  of  Mellon'a- 
countrymen. 

Cardiff.  George  Cormack. 

P.S. — ^The  actual  fabric  of  St.  Mellon's  Church  as  it  now  stands  is  well  worth* 
a  visit  The  old  pre-Reformation  benches  for  nave  and  chancel,  the  wagon  roof, 
not  unlike,  in  material,  that  of  the  ruinous  church  at  Llantwit  Major,  the  diver- 
gent linea  of  the  ridges  of  nave  and  chancel,  some  remnants  of  Norman  stone 
carving,  but,  above  all,  the  old  oak  altar  canopy  in  the  south  chapel,  are  eloquent 
of  the  past  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Evans,  for  pointing  out  these  interesting  objects,  and  also  for  ascertaining  that 
the  date  <^  a  fair  which  used,  till  recently,  to  be  held  annually  at  St  Mellon's, 
was  the  22nd  or  28rd  of  October.  The  reader  wiU  at  once  observe  that  this  date 
oomddeB  with  the  festival  of  the  saint  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  paper.  There  is 
now  no  memory  of  the  dedication  festival  having  been  in  any  way  celebrated  in 
church.  The  existence  of  the  October  fair  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  before 
the  Refonuation  the  feast  was  observed  on  the  22nd  October. 

G.C. 


9^ebieVu£(* 


EuPHBOSYNR,  THE  ScuLPTOB*s  Bride  ;  being  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  with 
a  sequel.    Norwich :  Fletcher  and  Son. 

Miss  Agnes  Rons  Howell,  the  anthoress,  calls  her  work  a  Libretto  in 
three  acts,  and  doubtless  when  the  music  is  composed  to  which  her  words 
shall  be  fitted,  the  designation  will  be  an  appropriate  one  enough.  For  the 
present  all  we  have  to  consider  is  the  book  of  the  words,  and  of  this  let  us 
at  once  say  that  it  is  a  very  creditable  production  indeed,  and  one  which 
will  favourably  compare  with,  we  will  say,  seven  out  of  nine  of  the  libretti 
we  know.  Euphrosyne,  as  the  classical  reader  is  aware,  is  one  of  the 
Charites,  of  whom  Hesiod  mentions  three,  the  other  two  being  Aglaia  and 
Thalia.  It  was  with  these  (Sostratus  gives  the  names  as  Pasithe^,  C&le, 
and  I'iuphrosyne)  Aphrodyte  once  disputed  the  palm  of  beauty,  changing 
Teiresias,  who  awarded  it  to  Cale,  into  an  old  woman,  Cale,  in  retarn, 
doing  all  she  could  to  mitigate  his  lot  by  giving  him  a  beautiful  head  of 
hair.  In  Miss  Howell's  story  Euphrosyne  is  Pygmalion's  statue,  whom 
(or  should  we  have  said  which  ?)  Urania  animates,  but  whom  Atropos 
turns  again  to  marble,  Zeus  almost  simultaneously  doing  the  same  thin^^  by 
Pygmalion,  in  answer  to  the  somewhat  singular  prayer  indicated  in  the 
prophecy  : 

Made  one  in  tender  bliss,  we  soon  shall  dwell, 
A  marble  group  *mid  fields  of  AsphodeL 

True  love,  however,  conc^uers  fate — which,  for  artistic  reasons,  we  are 
almost  sorry  for — ^and  so  prior  to  a  final  apotheosis  Euphrosyne  and  her 
sculptor  lover  are  re-animated  by  Zeus,  both  being  shortly  afterwards 
taken  up  into  the  empyrean.  There  are  some  really  clever  touches  in  the 
work.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  natural  than  this  question  of 
Euphrosy ne's  on  her  first  taste  of  life  from  the  marble,  and  the  reply  to  her 
dazed  query  of  the,  we  fear,  rather  earthly-minded,  god-contemning  Clitd  : 

Euphrotyne,    May  I  speak,  Pygmalion  ? 

diU  [laughing  and  mimicking].  May  I  speak,  Pygmalion  ?  Did  ever  mortal 
hear  such  a  question  from  a  woman's  tongue?  "May  I  speak?"  Of  oourae 
thou  mayest :  we  long  to  hear  thy  voice. 

Or  this  again  between  Pygmalion  and  his  marble  bride  P 

Eujhrotyne.  Almost  I  could  declare  that  I  have  known  thee  for  a  far  longer 
space  than  this  my  life  has  been  upon  the  earth. 

Pygmalion.    Why  dost  thou  think  so,  sweet  ? 

Eiifhrosyne,  In  the  strange  state  of  icy-cold  that  you  call  marble  I  (or  do  I 
dream  ?)  oft  felt  warm  lips  touch  mine ;  sweet  words,  soft  spoken,  seemed  to 
reach  my  ear ;  hot  tears  bedewed  my  feet. 

PygmaHon  [exeitedly\    They  did  ;  they  were  thy  lover'a 

hupkrotyne.  They  were  not  half  so  sweet  as  are  thy  words,  thy  kisses,  now  I 
am — ^I  am. 

Duly  set  to  music  and  acted  we  shall  have  a  further  word  to  say  about 
the  present  effort. 
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LiTTLB  Daisy.    Same anthoress.   London:  Qriffith,  Farran, Okeden,  and 
Welsh,  St.  Paars  Churchyard. 

Ihis  is  aa  good  a  thin^:  in  its  way  as  any  Ballad  of  Babylon  of  them  all, 
with  which  productions  it  will  almost  inevitably  force  a  comparison.  Old 
Madge— -they  used  to  call  her  '' '  Plucky  Madge  *  down  to  Taverham  Mill  "'— 
is  at  eighty-eight  telling  her  story  to  a  yoanger  and  higher  born  woman. 
And  a  touching  enough  story  it  is.  For  "  fifty  years  and  two  "  she  has  been 
the  childless  wife  of  labourer  Will.  At  her  husband's  request  she  some- 
what reluctantly  consents  to  adopt  an  orphan,  the  daughter  of  his  niece 
Jin.  "Daisy,"  as  they  prettily  call  her,  is  duly  put  to  school,  where  she 
tikes  fever.  Of  this  she  dies,  her  foster-father  following  her,  broken-hearted, 
while  Madge  is  yet  in  the  deepest  bitterness  of  grief  for  the  lost  little 
one: — 

Gone  from  his  cross,  old  woman,  gone  to  his  Daisy  flower, 

God  had  sent  him  his  last  summons  in  the  lonely  midnight  hour. 

He  lay  theie  smiling  on  me,  as  he'd  smiled  throughout  his  life, 

On  me  who  had  oft  times  vexed  him,  his  cross  but  loving  wife ; 

On  me  who  had  turned  away  unheeding  what  he  said. 

Ah  !  I  knelt  me  down  beside  him,  calling  wildly  on  the  dead, 

Weeping,  calling,  weeping,  but  weeping  SH  in  vain. 

Praying  for  words  from  lips  which  would  never  Rpeak  again, 

Never  call  me  bis  old  woman,  nover  kiss  mv  tears  away. 

Ah  !  my  Will !  God's  hand  fell  heavy  on  that  dark,  that  woeful  day. 

Madge,  however,  takes  to  heart  the  terrible  death-lesson,  and  resignedly 
waits  : — 

'"In  sure  and  certain  hope,*  that's  what's  writ  on  my  old  man's  stone, 
Naught  more's  to  be  put  for  me,  them  words  must  stand  alone. 
There's  grass  on  the  top  where  the  daisies,  I  hope,  will  always  grow, 
Whilst  Will  and  I  be  waiting  with  our  Daisy  bud  below.'* 

The  poem  is  brimful  of  admirable  writing,  strong  and  tender,  pathetic 
and  bitter  by  turns,  befitting  the  mood  and  the  tense  of  narrator  and 
narration.  Miss  Howell  will,  we  trust,  let  us  have  much  more  work  of 
this  kind.  For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  may  add  that  the  lady 
ii  the  daughter  of  Canon  Jlowell,  the  rector  of  Drayton,  Norwich,  and 
that  a  poem  from  her  pen  will  appear  in  the  February  number  of  the 
National  Magazine. 


LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  ARCHJIOLOGY  Of  THE 

MONTH. 


Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  just  published  a  transla- 
tion from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  D.  Charles  Edwards,  M.A.,  of  a 
work  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement "  by  the  translator's 
father,  Dr.  Edwards,  Bala  College. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  New  York,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  of  Mr.  John  E.  Owen,  the  popular  American 
comedian.  Mr.  Owen  was  born  of  Welsh  parentage  in  Liverpool 
in  1823.  When  a  mere  boy  he  went  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  Charlotte  Cushman  being  the 
"  leading  lady  "  in  the  company.  After  playing  some  years  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  he  became  a  leading  member  of 
John  Brougham's  company  at  the  Lyceum  (afterwards  Wallack's) 
in  New  York,  where  he  played  with  success  several  of  his  famous 
"character"  parts.  He  was  afterwards  successively  lessee  of 
the  Charles  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  and  the  Varieties 
Theatre,  New  Orleans;  and  of  late  years  had  mostly  appeared  at 
Wallack's  house  in  Broadway,  New  York.  During  this  period 
he  made  occasional  visits  to  England,  performing  in  London  and 
the  provinces,  where  his  celebrated  impersonations  of  Solomon 
Shingle  and  John  Unit  were  regarded  as  admirable  specimens 
of  American  comedy.  His  last  appearances  in  England  were  at 
the  Adelphi,  in  I^ondon,  where  he  immediately  preceded  the 
first  appearance  of  another  famous  American  actor,  Joseph 
Jefierson,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  during  the  summer  season  at  that 
honse  in  1865. 


The  Drych  has  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  New 
York  eisteddfod  will  be  entirely  choral,  a  movement  of  which 
it  doubts  the  wisdom,  seeing  that  so  many  local  circumstances 
would  militate  against  its  success. 

The  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  Society  for  the  Utilization  of 
the  Welsh  Language  has  already  borne  fruit,  for  at  the 
annual  examination  of  the  Board  Schools  at  Bargoed,  twenty 
scholars,  of  whom  only  five  speak    Welsh  habituaUy,   were 
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presented  for  ezamination  in  Welsh.  The  schedule  which  has 
just  been  received  shows  that  fourteen  of  them  satisfied  Her 
Majesty's  Sub-Inspector  (Mr.  D.  Isaac  Davies,  B.Sc.)  This  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  instance  in  which  Welsh  has  been  taken  as 
a  specific  subject ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  scholars  have 
had  no  assistance  from  text-books,  the  results  must  be  deemed 
most  encouraging.  The  examination  was  a  written  one,  and 
the  following  are  specimens  of  the  questions  set : — 

1.  (a)  Give  the  plaml  of  the  folowlng  words  : — Bardd^  estron^  hryn^  and  efe,  (6) 
Gire  the  feminine  of  ew}f(kr,  gtooi,  dyn,  and  tano  du. 

2.  (a)  Give  the  future  indicative  of  hod,  and  the  corresponding  English  tenae. 
(6)  Give  the  four  d^rees  of  comparison  of  call^  trwm,  bctch,  and  cyjoethog, 

3.  Translate  the  following  sentences  into  English : — (a)  A  ydyw  y  fwwtk  fawr 
ynyr  arddt  (b)  Byddweh  ynferehied  da.  (c)  Yr  oedd  ef  yno  ddoe.  {d)  A  oes 
gwatti  ffwyn  ar  ben  hen  wr  yn  watiad  f  Point  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  last 
KOtence. 

4.  Translate  the  following  sentences  into  Webh  : — (a)  How  do  you  do  ?  (6) 
The  wicked  boy  is  now  far  from  his  father's  house,  (c)  Cardiff  is  a  big  town,  [d) 
The  soldier  was  here  yesterday. 


At  the  annual  inspection  of  the  Cwmfelin  Board  School, 
Bedlinog,  seventeen  scholars  were  presented  for  examination 
in  Welsh,  and  all  passed.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  fully  justifies  the  action  of  the  school  board  authorities  in 
introducing  Welsh  as  a  specific  subject. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Arthur  Wynn  Williams,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Dr.  Williams  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1843.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1847.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  held  for  some 
time  the  post  of  physician  to  the  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey 
Infirmary.  After  practising  at  Carnarvon  he  removed  to 
London.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  professional  and 
scientific  papers  to  the  medical  journals.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "King  Arthur's  Well,  a  Chalybeate  Spring  at  Llanddeinionen, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  with  Directions  for  its  Use ;"  and  of  a  work 
of  a  more  important  character — namely,  "  A  Description  of 
British  and  Druidical  Remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
narvon." 


Mr.  C.  Gr.  Leland,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Original  Gypsies  and 
their  Language,"  read  before  the  recent  Orientalist  Congress 
at  Vienna,  called  attention  to  an  ancient  language  yet  surviving 
in  Britain,  known  as  "  Shelta,"  amongst  others  who  spoke  it 
being  an  Irish  half-blood  gypsy  tinker,  who  had  also  a  command 
of  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Welsh. 

A  remarkable  discovery  has  just  been  made  by  some  work- 
men on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  at  Halkyn. 
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In  order  to  carry  oat  some  repairs  near  the  Rhosemor,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  cut  down  a  fine  sycamore  tree,  about  six 
feet  in  circumference,  which  grew  in  the  fence.  In  felling  the 
tree  the  men  struck  against  a  hard  substance,  which  proved  to 
be  a  cannon  ball,  ten  pounds  weight,  which  was  embedded  in  a 
cavity  right  in  the  heart  of  the  tree.  The  ball  must  have  been  in 
its  position  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  been  shot  there  when 
the  tree  was  young,  for  there  were  no  indications  on  the  bark 
to  show  that  it  had  been  disturbed  or  injured.  It  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  add  that  the  discovery  was  made  not  far 
distant  from  the  old  ramparts  of  Foel  Gaer.  The  cannon  ball 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  IVIi'.  Greorge  Hughes,  Old  Hall,  agent 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 


At  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  the 
English  tenor,  on  Wednesday,  November  17  th,  an  eight  day 
clock,  once  belonging  to  Izaak  Walton,  was  sold  for  sixty-seven 
and  a  half  guineas.  The  case  of  the  clock  was  a  handsome  one 
of  antique  inlaid  workmanship,  and  was  made  in  1641  by  John 
Roberts,  of  Ruabon,  for  the  author  of  The  Ccmipleat  Angler. 

The  October  number  of  the  Cambrian  (Cincinnati)  contains 
an  excellent  Welsh  translation  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  "  Song 
of  the  Peasant  Wife,"  from  the  pen  of  (if  we  mistake  not)  an 
old  Aberdarian,  Mr.  Rhys  Etna  Jones. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Henry  Blackwell,  207,  East  12th 
Street,  New  York,  for  a  nicely  printed  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  David's  Benevolent 
Society  of  New  York,  held  March  1st  this  year.  Mr.  Black- 
well,  we  see,  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion. Enclosed  in  Mr.  Black  well's  parcel  was  a  judiciously 
selected  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  books  relating  to  Wales 
which  he  has  on  sale.  Sets  of  the  National  Magazine,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  command  good  prices  in  the  empire  city. 

Our  young  friend  the  GambriaUy  a  Welsh  American  monthly, 
has  recently  changed  hands,  the  new  proprietor  being  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Evans,  Remsen,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  its  founder,  the 
Rev.  D.  I.  Jones,  retiring.  In  future  it  will  be  issued  from  the 
offices  of  the  Drychj  at  Utica,  N.Y.,  an  arrangement  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  to  be  an  exceedingly  wise  one.  We  wish 
the  magazine  under  its  new  management  every  possible  sue- 
cejs. 


Mr.  H.  Mark  Anthony,  the  painter,  who  died  on  Dec.  2,  was 
of  Welsh  extraction.  In  his  eighth  year  his  parents  settled  at 
Cowbridge.     Some  of  his  paintings  were  Welsh  landscapes. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  was  held  at  the 
Library,  Chancery  Lane,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  9,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Earl  of  Powis.  The  report  for  the  year  ending 
November,  1886,  was  read  by  Dr.  Isambard  Owen.  It  stated 
that  seventy-one  new  members  had  been  added  to  the  list  during 
the  year.  Fx-ofessor  Powel,  of  Cardiff,  has  been  appointed  cor- 
responding member  for  South  Wales,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Banks  for 
North  Wdes.  After  careful  revision  of  the  list  of  members,  the 
present  numbers  of  the  society  are  found  to  be  four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  exclusive  of  five  honorary  members.  The  report, 
after  giving^  a  rSaumS  of  the  society's  labours  for  the  year,  went 
ou  to  say  that  the  council  had  made  arrangements  to  render  the 
collection  of  Welsh  and  English  books  available  to  members  as 
a  lending  library.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Lord  Penrhyn,  Sir 
Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  and  Alderman  David  Evans  were 
appointed  yice-presidents  of  the  society. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  success  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
John,  of  Cardiff,  in  the  recent  competition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Schools.  Mr.  John  obtained  the  first  prize,  the  silver  medal  of 
the  academy,  for  the  model  of  a  figure  from  the  life,  and  the 
second  prize,  value  ^£20,  for  a  set  of  three  models  of  a  figure 
from  the  life.  Mr.  John  originally  studied  under  Mr.  J.  Bush 
at  the  Local  Board  of  Art,  where  he  obtained  the  town  silver 
medal.  His  successes  in  his  studies  in  London  give  every 
promise  of  a  brilliant  career. 


Potest  anti  4^mviti. 


[OoRriNBD  TO  Mattibs  BU.1.TIN0  TO  Waub  and  th*  Bordeb  COCKTm.] 


NOTES. 

The  Pedigree  of  the  Johnbs  Faxilt. — In  my  dissertation  on  theseveral  families 
of  Jones  and  Johnes,  I  feel  assured  that  both  you  and  your  readers  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  my  standpoint.  You  may  credit  me  that  I  care  not  for 
controversy  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  for  I  may  truly  observe  I  have  no  desire 
to  intrude  on  family  matters  or  descent,  except  in  self-defence  and  by  way  of 
preserving  intact  those  inherited  rights  and  privileges  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  enlightened  man  to  conserve.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  controversy 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle  Hill. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Oak  House,  Carmarthen,  the  worthy  baronet 
paid  me  a  special  visit  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  for  my  inspection  his  MS. 
pedigrees,  with  the  hope  that  if  I  discovered  therein  any  errors  I  would  duly 
point  them  out,  and  mark  them  for  correction.  "  Believe  me,  Mr.  Thomas,"  be 
was  kind  enough  to  say,  **  I  have  no  small  opinion  of  your  ability  and  skUl  as 
regards  Welsh  genealogies."  Being  young,  I  naturally  felt  pleased  at  his 
observations,  more  particularly  as  he  left  his  MS. 'pedigrees  with  me  for  correction, 
and  he  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening  with  Lady  Phillipps  and  himself  at  the 
Ivy  Bush  Hotel,  an  invitation  which  I  accepted,  and  a  most  agreeable  evening 
it  turned  out  to  be  for  myself.  Lady  Phillips,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Hansel,  Bart.,  of  Maesdilo,  begged  of  me,  as  she  was  retiring,  not  to  leave, 
but  to  remain  and  keep  her  husbajid  company,  adding,  '*  I  shall  now  leave  you, 
gentlemen,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  favourite  study."  In  the  course  of 
conversation  that  evening,  Sir  Thomas  brought  up  the  Johnes  of  Hafod  pedigree, 
as  given  by  Meyrick  in  his  Cardiganshire,  assuring  me  there  was  nothing  in  thA 
form  of  legal  evidence  to  warrant  or  bear  it  out.  "  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Davies,"  he  said,  "I  have  searched  the  will  office  at  Carmarthen,  and 
from  all  I  have  there  gleaned,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  pedigree  of  Colonel 
Johnes  of  Hafod."  Amongst  other  things  then  submitted  for  my  inspection 
was  a  highly  valuable  and  unique  illuminated  vellum  pedigree  of  the  knightly 
family  of  Jones  of  Abermarlais.  "Look  carefully  at  that,  Mr.  Thomas,"  said  the 
knight,  ''and  compare  it  vrith  the  Johnes  of  Hafod  pedigree,  which  it  com- 
pletely refutes  as  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  surname,  which,  undoubtedly, 
was  Jones,  and  a  time-honoured  one  too,  and  one  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  more  modem  one  of  Johnes.  Were  it  not  that  I  respect  the  present  Mr. 
Johnes,  of  Dolaucothi,  I  would,  in  the  account  which  I  left  with  you  this 
afternoon,  and  which  I  intend  to  publish,  make  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
Hafod  pedigree."  If  I  recollect  rightly,  he  then  told  me  either  that  this 
illuminated  pedigree  was  executed  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Johns,  or  Jones, 
of  Fountain  Gate,  alias  Twm  Sion  Catti,  or  that  it  was  a  transcript  of  it  by  an 
eminent  herald. 

In  the  Mabws  MS.  I  find  (No.  22—793,  article,  "Dolecotby")  that  the 
pedigree  of  this  house  is  given,  throughout  the  ten  or  eleven  generations,  under 
the  time-honoured  patronymic  of  Jones,  not  one  single  Johnes  appearing  In  that 
line  of  descent.  My  copy  is  taken  from  a  transcript  by  Dr.  D.  Rowlands,  Chatham. 
The  last  name  appearing  in  the  pedigree  of  Doleoothy  is  Francis  Jones,  whose 
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mother  was  a  Miss  Mainwarmg,  Llandovery.  This  Francis  Jones  was  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Ann  Lloyd,  of  Glan^jrwili,  and  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bridget  Lloyd, 
of  Bronwjdd,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  John  Williams,  of  Dolecothy, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Nicholas  Williams  of  Edwinsford.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Francis  Jones  died  at  Dolegwm,  and  that  his  will  was  proved  at 
the  Carmarthen  Probate  Court,  eirea  1723,  and  is  still  extant  at  our  Probate 
OfBce.  Francis  Jones  was  the  grandson  of  Mr.  James  Jones,  of  Dolaucothy 
and  AbermAd,  High  Sheriff  for  Carmarthenshire  in  1667,  and  for  Cardi- 
ganshire in  1670.  The  will  of  his  father,  John  Jones  (most  assuredly 
not  Johnes),wa8  also  proved  at  Carmarthen,  circa  a.d.  1700,  for  I  have  both 
seen  and  read  it  Having  thus,  I  think,  dilated  sufficiently  for  my  present 
purpose  on  the  male  line  of  Jones  of  Dolaucothi  from  the  Mabws  MS.,  for  it 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  the  Golden  Grove  MS.,  we  will 
now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  female  members  of  this  .old  and  distin- 
gnished  line.  From  the  same  Mabws  MS.  we  find  that  David  Llwyd,  of 
Glanaevin,  or  Llansefyn,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  Jones,  the  elder, 
of  Dolaucothi,  Sheriff  for  Cardiganshire  (in  respect  of  his  Llanbadarn  estate)  in 
1586.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  Knight,  of  Haroldston 
and  of  Abermarlais,  Carmarthenshire,  the  first  recorded  Knight  of  the  Shire,  aa 
well  as  High  Sheriff  for  Pembrokeshire  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Under 
article  "  Porthyresid,'*  or  "  Berllandowill,"  in  the  same  MS.,  we  find  that  Thomas 
Llwyd,  of  this  old  residence,  married  Winifrid  Jones,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jones 
(Glansawthy),  of  Llanbadarn  and  Dolecothy.  This  Thomas  Jones  was  son  and 
heir  of  the  last  James  Jones  of  Glansevin.  In  most  of  the  lists  of  sheriffs  for 
this  county  he  is  called  Thomas  Johns  of  Glansouthy,  and  served  in  1617.  But 
on  reference  to  an  original  roll  of  high  sheriffs  for  this  county,  formerly  in  the 
ponession  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hughes,  of  Carmarthen,  the  former  oounty 
treasurer,  we  find  the  name  more  correctly  given  as  Thomas  Jon«s  of  Glan- 
eawthy  ;  and  this  fact  is  fully  corroborated  even  by  Meyrick  himself  in  his  list 
for  CMdiganshire,  for  there  we  find  this  very  Thomas  Jones  high  sheriff  for  that 
county  in  1618.  We  will  now  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  refer  to  the  Mabws 
MS.,  and  to  a  family  therein  in  which  I  am  especially  interested,  both  by  property 
and  descent,  as  a  co-representative  equally  with  the  present  Lloyd  Prices,  since 
Lloyd  Lloyd,  of  Glangwili  Turning  to  Carmarthenshire,  article  "  Llan- 
Qawddog,"  we  find  near  the  end  of  this  pedigree  of  Llwyd  or  Lloyd,  that  the 
last  lineal  heir  male  of  his  line,  John  Lloyd,  married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  James  Jones  of  Dolecothy,  who  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for 
Oumatthenshirein  1667.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Jones,  and  the  only  one  by 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Pughe,  of  Mathafarn,  became  seated  at  lilanfair-Clydogau, 
through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress.  Miss  Lloyd,  of  that  place,  Their  grandson, 
the  son  of  the  high  sheriff,  in  respect  of  the  Llanfair-Clydogau  estate  in  1705, 
was  our  old  friend,  Thomas  Jones,  of  Llanfair,  M.P.  for  Cardiganshire  in  1713, 
sod  the  veritable  husband,  in  despite  of  the  Hafod  tablet,  of  Jane  Herbert,  of 
Hafod.  His  signature  can  yet  be  seen  at  our  Probate  Court.  As  I  before  stated, 
he  was  trustee  for  the  Llanllawddog  estate  in  1731. 

I  take  it  that  the  tablet  erected  in  Hafod  church  to  the  memoiy  of  William 
Herbert,  and  which  I  myself  cannot  help  believing  was  placed  there  by  Colonel 
Johiies  or  some  of  his  family,  for  the  Herberts  and  Jones'  families  had  then 
psfsed  away — ^has  been  exceedingly  misleading  to  many,  aye  even  to  the  author 
or  compiler  of  th#  list  of  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Cardigan. 
It  has,  however,  not  misled  me,  for  even  if  the  Thomas  Jones  who  figures  on  it 
as  Thomas  Johnes  did  assume  the  name  of  Johnes,  he  was  the  first  of  his  family 
that  ever  did  so,  and  that  could  not  for  one  instant  justify  Colonel  Johnes  of  Hafod 
hi  changing  backwards  the  ancestry  of  this  Thomas  Jones,  and  turning  them 
sU,  upwards  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  into  his  own  surname  of  Johnes.  In 
Heyrick's  Hutory  of  Cardiganshire,  article  "  Bronwydd,"  Thomas  Uoyd,  the  then 
head  of  his  house  and  family,  is  mentioned  as  having  married  Bridget,  daughter 
to  James  Jones,  of  Dolicothie.  This  was  the  only  and  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Lloyd,  of  Glangwili,  and  daughter,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Piyse,  of 
Gogerthan,  of  the  High  Sheriff  for  Co.  Carmarthen  in  1667,  and  for  Cardigan,  in 
napect  to  his  Abermfld  estate,  in  1670.  On  the  death  of  Thomab  Lloyd,  of 
BroBwydd,  Bridget,  his  widow,  married  John  Williams,  who,  either  in  her 
ovn  right,  or  by  purchase,  previously,  became  possessed  of  the  demesne  of 
DdaucothL     Turning  to  more  modem  days,  let  us  open  Burke  (Seatt  and 
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Arms)  where,  under  article  '' Dolaucothi,**  page  203,  we  read  as  foUowa 
in  an  account,  which,  however,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  hold  the  learned 
author  accountable  for  : — **  Dolaucothy,  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  the  seat 
of  John  Johnes,  Esq.,  &c.  This  estate,  so  far  as  records  allow  us  to  trance  it,  has 
always  been  possessed  by  the  family  of  the  present  owner,  never  having  for  a 
single  moment  changed  hands.  The  date  of  the  bailding  is  unknown.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plain  country  gentleman's 
residence,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  to  any  particular  ord«nr  of 
architecture.'*  For  the  reasons  I  set  out  with,  and  in  virtue  of  my  lawful  inherited 
descent  from  John  Lloyd,  of  Glangwili,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Jones,  of  Dolaucothi, 
I  cannot  permit  the  statement  that  Dolaucothi  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Johnes  family  to  pass  unchallenged.  This  account  is  entirely  a  mistaken  one. 
Firstly,  because  I  have  shown  that  Dolaucothy  originally  became  the  inherited 
estate  of  the  issue  of  James  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Llanbadam,  who  became  possessed  of 
it  through  the  death,  issueless,  of  Richard  Parry  and  Morgan  Parry,  or  ap  Harry, 
only  brothers  of  the  full  blood  of  James  Jones's  wife — and  thus  the  uncles, 
maternally,  of  Thomas  Jones,  of  Glansouthy,  High  Sheriff  for  Carmarthenshire  in 
1617,  and  for  Cardigan  in  1618,  before  mentioned  under  Berllandowill.  His  son 
and  heir  was  James  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Dolaucothi  and  Abermftd,  father  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd, of  Glangwili,  and  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  of  Bronwydd,  the  wife,  secondly, 
of  the  aforesaid  John  Williams,  of  Dolecothi.  Thus  we  find  that  the  next 
possessor  of  the  demesne  of  Dolaucothi  was  John  Williams,  whose  wife,  as  I  have 
shown,  was  the  veritable  daughter  of  James  Jones,  Esq.,  of  that  old  inherited 
estate  of  his,  as  well  as  that  of  Aberm&d  in  Cardiganshire.  The  old  town  council 
books  of  Carmarthen  will  show  that  John  Williams,  Esq.,  was  in  the  year  1713 
nominated  and  seconded  Mayor  of  that  Borough  for  the  ensuing  year,  thongh,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  declined  the  honour.  From  this  fact,  and  from  his  last  will 
and  testament,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  resided  at  and  owned  Dolaucothi  from  1711 
until  his  death,  circa  1729,  and  that  his  housekeeper  or  servant  maid,  by  his  bequest, 
was  given  a  life  residence  there,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  circa  1735.  She  was 
Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter  of  John,  or  Thomas  Williams,  shopkeeper,  of 
Pencarreg.  The  Stepney  deed  in  my  possession,  dated  1724,  also  ooiroboratns 
the  fact,  sufficiently  proved  by  his  will,  that  John  Williams  was  resident  there  in 
that  year.  The  first  of  the  present  owners  of  Dolaucothi  was  Thomas  Johnes, 
whose  last  will  and  testament  was  proved  at  Carmarthen  in  1751.  His  wife,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  was  Miss  Riees,  of  Towyn,  who  ultimately  became  heiress 
or  co-heiress  to  her  brother  of  the  full  blood,  Edward  Rees,  and  thus,  it  has  been 
said,  in  the  person  of  herself  or  her  son  and  heir,  John  Johnes,  Esq.,  of  Dolanoothi, 
enjoyed  the  Pen-y-f on  estate.  It  was  by  this  means  that  he,  the  said  John  Johnes, 
was  elected  to  serve  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  this  county  in  1803 — ^the  first  of 
his  family  who  attained  to  that  honour.  John  Johnes  was  father  to  the  late 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for  this  district. 
From  all  I  have  now  stated,  and,  I  trust,  fairly,  I  must  leave  yoti,  sir,  and  yonr 
readers  to  decide  whether  or  not  I  have  cleared  up  much  that  was  before 
ambiguous  and  muddled  concerning  what  I  must  still  emphatically  assert  were  two 
separate  and  totally  distinct  families.  I  have  personally  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Johnes  family  or  their  wills  at  Somerset  House,  but  I  certainly  am  on 
the  maternal  side  descended  from  both  the  lines  of  Jones  of  Abermarlais  and 
their  cadet  branch,  the  Joneses  of  Dolaucothi  and  Abermftd,  as  I  believe  I  have 
most  amply  and  fully  shown.  No  false  sentiment  for  the  dead  wUl  ever  prevent 
me  protecting,  if  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  the  just  and  lawful  rights  of 
the  living. 

Carmarthen,  Wh.  Gwtn  Stbdkan  Thomas. 

• 

Thk  Fbatb  of  Welsh  Abohbbs. — Giraldus  Cambrensis,  speaking  of  the  ancient 
Britons  of  Wales  as  famous  for  their  dexterity  with  the  bow  in  the  time  of  our 
second  Henry,  says  : — '*  There  is  a  particular  tribe  in  Wales  named  the  Venta  ;  a 
people  brave  and  warlike,  and  who  far  excel  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  country 
in  me  practice  of  archery.  During  a  siege  it  happened  that  two  soldiers,  running  in 
haste  towards  a  tower  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  were  attacked  with 
a  number  of  arrows  from  the  Welsh,  which,  being  shot  with  prodigious  violence, 
some  penetrated  the  oak  doors  of  a  portal,  although  they  were  the  breadth  of  four 
fingers  in  thickness.    The  heads  of  the  arrows  were  aiterwards  driven  ont|  and 
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preserved  in  oider  to  continue  the  ren  embfance  of  such  extraordinary  Bhooting 
with  the  bow.  It  happened  also  in  a  battle,  at  the  time  of  William  de  Brusa,  as 
he  hiiPft elf  relates,  that  a  Welshman  having  directed  his  arrow  at  a  horse  soldier, 
who  was  dad  in  armour,  and  had  under  it  his  le&ther  coat,  the  arrow  pierced  through 
the  man's  hip  and  also  struck  through  the  saddle,  and  mortally  wounded  the 
hone  on  which  he  sat.  Another  Welsh  soVier,  having  shot  an  arrow  at  a  horseman 
wiio  was  protected  by  stout  armour  in  the  name  way,  the  si  aft  penetrated  through 
his  kip  and  fixed  in  the  saddle ;  but  what  is  roost  renr  'vrkable  is,  that  as  the 
horseman  drew  his  bridle  to  turn  round,  he  received  another  arrow  in  his  hip  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  also  passing  through,  he  was  firmly  fastened  to  the  saddle 
on  both  sides.'* 

7cn5y.  Wblbh  Oibl. 

WoMSN  AND  THE  WsLSH  Wabs. — In  the  National  Review  for  November  there 
is  an  interesting  article  entitled  "The  Relation  of  Women  to  the  State  in  Past 
Times^"  by  Miss  Helen  Blackburn.  Instances  are  adduced  showing  that,  i;Q  the 
time  of  Edward  L,  women  held  courts  of  frank-pledge,  held  and  attended  courts  of 
the  hundred  and  of  the  county,  held  assizes  of  bread  and  ale,  and  that  they  even 
possessed  power  of  life  and  death  over  disturbers  of  the  peace.  As  tenants  of  the 
crown,  women  were  liable  to  those  obligations  of  military  service  on  which  feudal 
tenure  is  built  up,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  many  ladies  occur  amongst 
the  nobles  summoned  in  1277  to  fumish  their  due  service  to  the  king.  Five  yean 
later,  according  to  Palgrave*s  Parliamentary  WriU  (Records'  Commission,  pp. 
244-5),  writs  were  thus  issued  for  the  Welsh  Wars  : — "  We  command  you  by  the 
fealty,  homage  and  love  by  which  you  hold  of  us,  strictly  injoining  that  you 
be  with  us,  with  men  and  arms,  and  all  service  due,  ready  to  set  forth  with  us 
tbeoce  (ie.,  from  Rutland)  on  our  expedition  against  the  said  Welsh  malefactors 
md  rebels ;  and  this  ye  shall  in  nowise  omit." 

Cardiff.  6bo.  H.  Bribblet. 

«  * 
* 

Natural  Phekomena  in  Wales. — In  the  General  Magazine  for  November, 
1755,  there  is  an  account  of  a  "most  extraordinary  pheenomenon  on  the  Ist, 
vhich  alarmed  several  sea-port  Towns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  several  Cities 
in  HoUand."  "  At  Swansea,  about  three  Quartern  past  6  in  the  Evening,  after  two 
Hoots  ebb,  a  large  Head  of  Water  rushed  up  the  River  with  a  great  Noise  ;  floated 
two  large  Vessels  ;  broke  their  Stem-moorings,  and  hove  them  across  the  River, 
sod  it  was  with  great  Difficulty  they  |were  prevented  from  over-setting.  It  fell 
almost  as  suddenly,  for  in  ten  minutes  there  was  no  Appearance  left  of  more 
Water  than  usual  at  that  Time  of  Tide." 

Uamdly.  Arthur  Mee. 

•  • 

Oornibh  Cromlechs  (continued). — Lady  L has  sent  me  a  short  description 

of  the  two  (supposed  to  be  Druidical)  relics  alluded  to  at  page  463  of  the  Red 
Ihagen  for  November,  and  I  hasten  to  compile  from  it  a  brief  account  of  '*  The 
Hurlers  "  and  "  The  Cheese  Wring."  The  former  are  a  collection  of  stones  on  Sharp- 
point  Tor,  said  to  be  men  transformed  into  masses  of  granite  for  hurling  on  a 
Sonday.  They  undoubtedly  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  consist  of  three  circles 
of  upright  stones,  the  largest  circle  being  in  the  centre.  A  great  many  of  them 
bave  unfortunately  been  carried  off  for  use  by  nei^bouring  farmers,  being  more 
shspely  for  gateposts  than  the  other  waste  blocks  which  lie  about  the  Tor  in 
iMpa  They  range  from  about  four  feet  in  height  upwards.  "The  Cheese 
Wikg  **  stands  upon  a  hill  to  the  north  of  "The  Hurlers,"  and  the  stones  rest 
npon  each  other  like  a  pile  of  cheeses,  some  being  smaller  than  the  rest.  First 
of  all  there  is  one  small  block,  then  three  more,  all  of  about  the  same  size, 
followed  by  an  enormous  stone,  on  the  top  of  which  rest  three  others  of  less 
dimensions,  the  whole  pile  being  crowned  by  a  rather  tiny  one.  These  stones 
SIS  all  well  rounded  ;  there  ia  nothing  angular  or  sharp  about  them,  and  one  is 
fain  to  believe  that  they  must  have  been  fashioned  and  placed  in  the  position  thev 
<)cciipy  by  the  hand  of  man.  There  is  a  St.  Clare,  or  as  the  country  folk 
pnmounoe  it,  Cleer,  in  Cornwall,  not  very  far  from  **  The  Cheese  Wring,"  and  a 
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very  curious  old  granite  pillar  resembling  a  part  of  a  stone  cross  stands  near  the 
hamlet.  It  is  locally  known  as  "Other  Half  Stone/'  and  bears  the  Ijatin 
inscription  '*  Ikmiret  rogavit  pro  anima."  Who  Doniret  was  who  thus  entreato 
the  prayers  of  the  people  tradition  telleth  not,  but  some  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Cornwall  named  Dungerth,  who  was  drowned  in  876.  It  seems 
a  sad  shame  that  several  old  inscribed  stones  have  actually  been  destroyed  in  Corn- 
wall, made  into  gateposts,  put  over  streams  as  foot  bridges,  or  thrown  into 
wayside  ditches. 

**  Berry  Orove,"  Ly$$,  Bantg,  Hslbn  Watvbt. 

I  read  with  particular  interest  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Helen  Watney  on  this 
subject  in  the  Bed  Dragon  for  November,  especially  since  I  had  visited  the 
Cornish  stones  in  1866-7-8-0,  and  afterwards  in  1878-4  made  a  survey  and 
measurement  of  a  great  number  of  them.  Being  an  orthodox  Druid,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  explain  some  matters  connected  with  these  monuments,  matteia 
that  are  altogether  dark  to  the  general  reader.  I  do  not,  however,  claim  exclusive 
knowledge  of  them.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  words  on  certain  portions 
of  Mrs.  Watney's  article.  There  is  no  such  name  as  "  Tot-men."  It  must  be  a 
misprint  for  Tol-men,  The  Holed-stone  is  not  the  same  as  the  Tolmen,  but  the 
Tolmen  and  the  Cromlech  are  identical  and  DruidicaL  The  word  Tolmen  does  | 
not  mean  Holed-stone,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  critics  was  to 
suppose  that  tol  here  was  the  same  as  the  Welsh  tvoUt  or  hole.  It  is  not  T6l-men 
either,  but  T51men  or  D61men.  T61  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  t2d,  but  the 
Cornish  UU  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  tidlt  or  hole.  Of  the  Holed -stones  I  have  , 
seen  quite  a  number,  and  found  them  called  by  the  Cornish  main-an-t6f,  or  stone  I 
of  (or  with)  a  hole.  They  are  a  kind  of  runic  crosses  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
artificially  cut.  I  used  to  consider  them  of  Christian  origin,  judging  from  the 
popular  traditions  respecting  them  ;  but  they  may  be  the  remains  of  some 
Oriental  worship  that  visited  Cornwall  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  strictly  Druidical,  and  we  know  that  the  Christians  made  use 
of  them.  Qucere,  if  the  common  saying  "  carreg-a-th^'U,"  or  stone  with  a  hole, 
refers  to  this  kind  of  a  relic  ?  When  a  Cardiganshire  man  wishes  to  express  his 
contempt  for  anything  that  he  considers  trumpery  he  exclaims  *'  carreg-a-thwU." 
Tolmen  or  Dolmen  ia  one  of  the  names  of  the  Cromlech,  and  has  been  correctly 
translated  "pierree  levees"  in  French,  i.e.,  raised  stones — stones  hoisted  upon 
pillars.  The  term  Stonehenge,  as  far  as  the  mere  word  is  concerned,  is  considered 
by  good  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  to  have  the  same  meaning. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  Dolmen  of  Constantino.  Mrs.  Watney  will  be  pained 
to  know,  as  it  is  evident  that  she  is  not  aware  of  the  .fact,  that  this  magnificent 
stone  is  no  more  ;  for  a  fanatical  Sunday  School  superintendent  caused  its  over- 
throw and  destruction  several  years  ago,  and  the  splendid  granite  it  was  oompoeed 
of  was  blasted  for  building  purposes.  I  saw  it  in  all  its  glory  in  1866  and 
succeeding  years,  but  when  I  sailed  over  from  New  York  and  visited  the  spot 
in  1873, 1  found  the  dear  old  stone  gone.  It  had  been  photographed,  but  the 
negative  is  not  now  extant.  I  have  a  copy.  1  here  was  no  hole  in  this  stone. 
In  shape  it  was  like  an  egg,  and  its  size  was  something  astonishing.  It  looked 
rather  unlike  other  Crondechs,  for  the  most  of  these  are  flat ;  yet  it  must  be 
classed  among  the  Cromlecba  The  passage  under  it  was  rather  small,  and  its 
supports  were  pebbles  rather  than  pillars.  Looking  at  it  from  a  distance  one 
would  take  it  for  a  logan  stone,  but  I  hardly  think  it  ever  served  aa  a  logan. 
Tolmen,  being  Kymmricised,  would  be  spelled  Tal-vaen,  tall  stone,  raised 
or  prominent  stone,  a  pulpit,  gwydd-va,  on  which  the  Bard  stood  up,  like  our 
Yankee  on  a  stump,  before  the  multitude,  and  delivered  his  burning  oratory  or 
sang  hiB  inspiring  song  to  the  sound  of  the  harp.  The  word  Tolmen  bears 
reference  to  the  mechanical  structure  and  position  of  the  stone,  while  Cromlech 
points  to  the  mysteries.  Cromlech  means  either  Stone  of  Regeneration  or  Bed 
of  Regeneration,  and  is  particularly  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  burial 
of  the  desd.  I  have  said  so  much  ;  and  now,  ye  wise  ones,  who  among  yon  can 
tell  us  the  real  difference  in  structure,  mystery,  and  ceremonial,  between  the 
Cromlech  and  Logan  ? 

Oanateraga,  N.  T.,  Nov,  l$th,  1886.  GrOBiiVAB  Ajcbbig. 
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QUERIES. 

**  LiLU-BuRLBBO." — In  an  old  Welsh  punphlet  in  my  possession,  entitled 
Caniadau  y  Qymry,  Gccaxn  the  passage:  "chwi  wyddoch  y  gvfahaniaeth  rhwng 
boD  a*r  giln  Saesonaeg  Lillibullero,"  &c.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  xne 
partiddan  of  the  English  song  (Cdn  Sctetonaeg)  here  referred  to  ? 

Briton  Ftrry.  Gtmbo  Tawel 

« 
Thk  Wblsh  Skbxon  prbaohed  befobe  Pbince  Rcpebt. — The  British  Museum 
contains  a  printed  Welsh  sermon  preached  in  1616.    Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  aoything  of  the  occasion  and  the  preacher  ? 

Norwich,  Rabbleioh. 

*  • 

The  "Hahleian  Misoellant." — Several  rare  Welsh  tracts  were  reprinted  in 
this  MiteeOamf,    Are  any  copies  of  the  publication  stiU  obtainable  ? 

Edinburgh,  A.  McKtnaston. 

The  Author  or  the  "Gbaxhab  of  Obnahent.*'— He  was  a  Welshman,  I 
believe ;  bat  of  what  parentage  and  where  bom  ? 
Cardigan.  D.  E.  JoNES. 

* 

The  Mtftbiah  Abohadloot. — Does  the  edition  published  by  Mr.  Oee,  of 
Denbigh,  contain  aU  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  of  "  Owain  My vyr." 

Swansea.  Intendino  Fubohaseb. 

• 
Lbwtb  Dwn. — Some  English  critics  have  been  very  severe  on  this  Welsh  herald 
for  his  fancif ulness  and  inaccuracy.  Are  they  aware  that  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  Deputy  Herald-at-Arms  in  the  Englikk  college,  hii  book,  the  Heraldic 
Fwttotioiu  of  Walti  and  the  Marehee,  was  published  under  the  authority  of 
CUrencieux  and  Norroy?  Such  being  the  fact,  the  awkward  question  will 
nstarally  arise — was  English  heraldry  at  that  time  any  more  accurate  ?  Nay,  was 
not  Lewys  himself,  despite  the  circumstance  of  his  nationality,  an  English  herald 
writing  on  heraldry  according  to  English  notions  ? 

L(fndon.  Q.  Q.  Q. 

♦ 
JoHX  Waltebs,  B.  A— Who  was  this  gentleman,  who,  in  1782,  brought  out  in 
tvo  volumes  a  work  entitled  Translated  Specimens  of  Welsh  Poetry  in  English 
Terse  1 

Boia.  J.D.W. 

•  * 
• 

"Amthoky  Pasquin." — Thi»  was  the  pseudonym  of  one  John  Williams,  who 
wrote,  among  other  things,  a  postscript  to  Anstey*s  New  f^ath  Guide.  Can  your 
learned  Cambridge  contributor,  Mr.  W.  Arthur,  whose  capital  paper  on  this  work 
I  remember  reading  with  so  much  pleasure  in  one  of  your  back  numbers,  give  us 
sttj  particulars  of  Anthony,  who  I  have  some  reason  to  think  was  a  Welshman  ? 

IhMin.  QUEVEDO. 

« 

Penbt*8  Connection  with  the  "  Mabpbrlate  **  Tbacts.— With  respect  to 
pr.Reee's  dictum,  quoted  by  your  correspondent  "T.C.U."  (x. — 562), that  "there 
is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that  he  [Penry]  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
them  [the  Martin  Marprelate  Tracts],  save  only  that  they  were  issued  from  the 
nme  press  as  his  avowed  works,"  may  I  ask  if  "  T.C.U."  or  anybody  else  can 
Wll  me  whether  Dr.  Rees  could  possibly  have  read  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
before  he  put  forth  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  extraordinary  statement  ? 

BmssH  Street^  Bedford  Square,  London,  Oxoniensis. 
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Thb  Cbbstb  of  Welsh  Princes,  kc. — Can  you  inform  me  whether  the 
ancient  Welah  princes  bore  crests  ?  What  was  the  crest  of  lestyn  ap  Gwrgant  ? 
What  is  the  histoiy  of  the  Triads  ?— When  and  by  whom  composed  ? — la  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Triads  ? 

Bawnemoutk.  W.M.T. 

« 

The  "Mabch  of  the  Men  of  Harlech.*' — Can  any  reader  of  the  Red 
Dragon  give  me  information  concerning  the  composer  of  the  words  and  music  of 
**6orhoffedd  Gw^  Harlech"  ("The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech")?  I  can 
gather  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  composed  during  the  celebrated  nine  years 
siege  of  Harlech  Castle,  which  commenced  in  1468. 

OriekhowdL  Lenna. 

# 
Sir  John  Botiler.— To  this  knight,  who  lived  Hrea  1285,  there  is  said  to  be  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Bride's,  Glamorgan,  an  incised  slab,  showing  a  dragon  crushed 
beneath  the  warrior's  feet    Can  any  reader  of  YJMraig  Gock  give  me  particolan 
of  the  knight,  the  tomb,  the  church,  or  all  three  ? 

Norfolk.  Amtiquabt. 

•  « 

The  Rotal  Welsh  Fusiukrs. — Thirteen  companies  of  foot  raised  in  1686 
by  Lord  Herbert,  and  brought  on  the  establishment  in  1689,  were  commanded 
first  by  Colonel  Herbert;  Colonel  Purcell  succeeding  him.  Can  anyone  give  a 
complete  list  of  the  colonels  of  the  national  regiment  ? 

l^ova  ScoUa,  Thibtlbboon. 


REPLIES. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  M.A.  (x.—186).~In  reply  to  "BeiliGlas'"  query 
respecting  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  M.A.,  I  forward  the  following  particulars,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Richaxd  Williams'  Montgomeryshire  Worthies : — *'  The 
Rev.  Ed.  Owen,  M.A.,  the  elegant  translator  of  Juvenal,  was  the  third  son  of  Mr. 
David  Owen,  of  Cef ohavoddau,  Llangurig,  near  Llanidloes,  by  Frances  his  wife. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1728,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  obtained  the 
living  of  Crosby  in  1758.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Warrington,  and  in  1767  he  became  rector  of  that  place.  He  was  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  of  a  peculiarly  benevolent  disposition,  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works ;  amongst  others  his  Juvenal  and  PersittSf  two  vols.,  1785,  ran 
through  many  editions.  He  was  a  friend  of  Goronwy  Owen,  the  celebrated  Welsh 
poet.  He  died  in  the  year  1807,  aged  79  years,  and  was  buried  in  Warrington 
Church,  where  formerly  a  marble  plab,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  marked 
his  grave.  During  a  recent  '  restoration  *  of  that  church  this  seems,  however,  to 
have  disappeared."  From  his  father  the  Owens  of  Glansevem  are  descended. 
*'  Belli  Glas"  is  in  error  in  assuming  Mr.  Owen  to  be  rector  in  1818. 

New  JJelaval,  Northumberland,  John  Hy.  Williamb. 

• 

The  Welcher  of  the  Turf  (x.— 277,  375,  469).— Kindly  grant  me  space  to  say 
that  I  would  rather  find  "  Bristolian's'*  derivation  of  the  term  **  A  Welcher"  to 
be  correct  than  that  which  I  gave  myself.  Nevertheless,  as  I  gave  it,  so  I  have 
always  understood  it  to  be.  The  derivation  of  such  terms  is  always  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  who  is  not  correct^  as  your  correspondent  does.  Dr. 
Brewer  (see  Phrase  and  Fable)  gives  the  meaning  as  I  did  ;  he  is  wonderfully 
correct,  and  a  good  authority.  Perhaps  '*Bristolian ''  may  think  proper  to  reci- 
procate and  give  us  his  authority.  Although,  like  most  Englishmen,  I  deMght  in 
seeing  the  best  horse  win,  I  know  little,  and  desire  to  know  Uttle,  of  the  turf  or  its 
customs. 

Bristol.  Hy.  G.  Butterworth. 
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Shsip  Soosing  (x. — 167,  568). — As  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Brierlej's  communica- 
tion at  the  latter  reference,  I  send  the  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Academy 
00  Nov.  20th  of  thiB  year : — 

''The  following  doggerel  lines  (as  far  as  can  be  recollected),  which  are  well 
kDownin  the  West  of  England,  and  which  are  accustomed  to  be  recited  for  theamuse- 
ment  of  children,  may  prove  of  interest  to  philologists  as  illustrating  the  principles 
of  popular  etymology : 

*£n-taing  pitta-ping,  poo  knows,  they  say 
In-a-dic,  to>dic,  peder-bumptick 
In-a-bumptick,  to-bumptick,  oh  kick'em.' 

That  the  above  represents  (though  imperfectly)  the  Welsh  numerals  (1 — 20)  will  be 
seen  bj  the  following  : — 

"Un  (1)  deg  (10)  pedwar  (4)  pump  (5)  wyth  (8)  naw  (9)  chwe  (6)  saith  (7)  un  ar 
ddeg  (11)  deuddeg  (12)  pedwar-pymtheg  (14,  15)  unar  bymtheg  (16)  dau  (ar) 
bymtheg  (17)  ugain  (20)." 

GhucesUr.  H.B. 

« 
JoTEBaoH  Davis's  Ancestry  (r. — 566). — Mr.  T.  G.  C.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis, 

wiiting  Sept  30,  to  the  Welsh  American  newspaper,  Y  Drycky  says  : — "  I  have 

been  requested  to  say  what  I  have  learned  about  the  birth-place  of  the  Welsh 

siHxstors  of  Jefferson  Davis,  ex-president  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

His  grandfather,  Evan  Davis,  was  bom,  according  to  the  best  information,  in 

Flintibire,  North  Wales,  not  far  from  the  border.    When  a  few  years  ago  Jefferson 

Davis  was  at  Penrhyn,  in  North  Wales,  he  was  treated  with  marked  attention 

bj  the  gentlemen  of  that  part  of  the  Principality.    He  wrote  me  after  his  return  to 

thii  eonntry,  that  he  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  slate  quarry  at 

Penrhyn  that  about  three  thousand  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  quarry  at  the  time 

*  daimed  kin  with  him.*    Jefferson  Davis  is  perhaps  as  well  descended  as  any 

other  American  gentleman.    Let  his  crest  be  a  lion's  head  couped  quarterly  arg. 

and  sa."    Perhaps  the  foregoing  will  satisfy  your  New  York  correspondent 

"Bronwen." 

Another  Nsw  Yobkxb. 

• 
Thi  "  GrOLDBN  Fabmeb  "  (x. — 565). — William  Davies,  who,  at  one  time,  as 

**  Inquisitive  "  states,  was  the  landlord  of  the  "  Jolly  Farmer  "  public-house,  at 

Bsgsfaot,  obtained  his  nickname  of   the  "Grolden  Farmer"  on  account  of  his 

weslth,  and  his  custom  of  paying  his  rent  always  in  gold.     Davies  was  bom  at 

Wrexham,  whence  in  early  life  he  removed  to  Sudbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 

be  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  innkeeper,  by  whom  he  had  eighteen  children. 

DsTies  was  a  noted  highwayman,  but  followed  the  business  of  farmer  to  shroud 

Ids  robbery.     He  carried  on  this  irregular  practice  for  forty -two  years  without 

rousing  any  suspicion  among  his  neighbours,  but  one  day  he  was  discovered  in 

Salisboiy  Court.    As  he  was  running  along  a  butcher  endeavoured  to  stop  him  — 

turn  he  shot  dead  with  a  pistoL    Nevertheless  Davies  was  apprehended,  committed 

to  Newgate,  and  shortly  executed  at  the  end  of  the  same  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 

Street.    Dying  thus  on  Friday,  the  20th  December,  1689,  he  was  afterwards 

banged  in  chains  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  on  Bagshot  Heath.    Parti- 

culan  oonoeming  him  can  be  found  in 'J  he  History  of  Sign  Boardtt  by  J.  Harwood 

snd  Go,  Holbom.     The  Weekly  Journal,  May  29th,  1718,  alludes  to  "  Bagshot 

Heath  "  near  the  gibbet,  **  where  the  Golden  Farmer  hanged  in  chains." 

CoT^,  Geo.  H.  Bbiebley. 

«  * 
• 
Sn  Edward  Stbadlino  (x. — 186). — ^The  following  inscription  appears  in  a  MS. 

Hiitory  of  Glamorgan,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare.  The  monument  is  stated  to  be  in  St. 
Donat's  Church.  *'  Here  lies  Sir  Thomas  Stradling  the  2d  Bart  of  England  and 
the  hut  of  the  name  ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling  Bart,  by 
Elisabeth  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mansel  of  Margam  Bart,  and  the  younger 
brother  to  Edward  Stradling  Esqr.  deposited  within  this  Tomb ;  he  died  at 
Monpellier  the  27th  Sept  1738  N.S.  and  was  buried  here  the  19th  March  following 
—by  his  deaUi  the  tiue  and  family  after  its  continuance  here  near  700  years 
mine  extinct 

'*  ^tatis  suee  28." 
i^om  Swtia,  Thistleboon. 
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Mbs.  Siddons  (z.~565). — Mn.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of  the  poblie  in  1812; 
when  she  appeared  on  the  29th  of  June  as  Lady  Macbeth,  her  greatest  character 
of  alL  She  was  called  "  The  Queen  of  Tragedy."  Sydney  Smith,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  my  father's  in  his  early  days,  indulged  in  many  witty 
remarks  respecting  her.  One  was  that  *'He  never,  without  awe,  saw  Mm 
Siddons  sktb  the  polatoei."  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  recitations,  or  rather  readings^ 
from  Milton  and  Shakespeare  on  several  special  occasions  after  her  retirement 
from  the  stage,  and  she  played  on  June  9th,  1818,  for  Charles  Kemble's 
benefit,  in  the  character  of  "Lady  Randolph."  A  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mrs. 
Hatton,  resided  at  Swansea  many  years.  She  wrote  several  poems  and  novels 
under  the  nom  de  flume  of  "  Ann  of  Swansea."  She  likewise  had  a  sister,  a  Mrs. 
Whitlock,  who  was  married  to  a  provincial  actor  and  manager.  She  went  over  to 
America,  and  performed  before  Washington  when  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  never  he^rd  mention  of,  or  read  of  any  of  the  Kembles,  who  married  a 
^*  Curtis,"  but  as  Roger  Kemble  had  twelve  children,  your  correspondent"  O.LO." 
is  very  probably  correct. 

ZvM,  HanU,  HsLKzr  Watmzt. 

*  • 
• 

"A  Gemtlbmam  of  Wales"  (x.— 565).— The  proverb,  the  origin  of  which 
'*  Juventus  "  seeks,  is  in  Grose's  Provmdal  Olouary  (1811)  given  onder  the  head 
of  Kent  (p.  72)  with  the  appended  explanation  : — *'  Many  very  poor  gentlemen 
were  knighted  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  expedition  to  Cales,  a.d.  1596, 
when  he  conferred  that  honour  on  sixty  persons :  for  this  he  was  blamed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  making  the  honour  of  knighthood  too  chei^).  As  every  Welshman 
is  a  gentleman,  there  must  inevitably  be  among  them  a  number  of  poor  ones, 
as  well  as  among  the  northern  lairds,  who  have  not,  till  lately,  suffex^  any  of 
their  family  to  engage  in  commerce  or  trade.  A  yeoman  was  an  independent 
man,  somewhat  less  than  a  gentleman  (a  term  formerly  not  so  liberally  dealt  out 
as  at  present).  A  yeoman  occupied  his  own  land,  killed  his  own  mutton,  and  wore 
the  fleeces  of  his  own  sheep,  spun  in  his  house.  The  yeomanry  of  Kent  were  famous 
for  their  riches.  This  class  of  people  is  now  entirely  extinct,  the  title  of  gentie- 
man  being  almost  as  universally  claimed  in  England  as  in  Wales."  Is  it  not  con- 
solatory to  know,  on  Captain  Grose's  authority,  that  **  every  Welshman  is 
undoubtedly  a  gentleman  "  ? 

Cardiff.  Geo.  H.  Bbierlst. 

* 

The  "Happt  Valley"  (x.— 666).— The  "Happy  Valley"  is  the  name  given 
by  tourists  to  a  little  glen  throutrh  which  runs  the  old  road  between  Towyn  and 
Pennal,  in  Merionethshire.  It  is  entered  by  turning  to  the  left  at  the  toll  gate 
on  the  Aberdovey  road,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Towyn.  The  hills,  which 
form  an  amphitheatre,  soon  approach  so  close  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the 
road  and  a  brook.  A  narrow  vide  is  then  entered,  containing  meadows  and  ferns, 
and  enclosed  on  either  side  by  low  hills.  The  valley  is  two  or  three  miles  long  <; 
the  hills  then  again  converge,  and  the  road  slightiy  ascends  and  passes  amongst 
boulders  and  rocks  for  half-a-mile,  then  the  view  opens  to  the  river  Dovey,  and 
to  a  fine  range  of  hills.  During  tiie  descent  numerous  mountains  and  glens  are 
on  the  left,  and  half-a-mile  before  arriving  at  Pennal  village  the  bay  ia  entered 
that  leads  to  Aberdovey.  The  locality  in  question  is,  doubtiess,  as  retired  as  any 
place  known  to  tourists  can  be  said  to  be. 

TOWTHIAN. 

There  is  a  picturesque  spot  not  far  from  Towyn,  in  Merionethshire,  and  through 
which  the  old  Machynlleth  road  runs,  called  "  Dyffryn  Gwyn,"  which  sometimes 
also  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Happy  Valley."  There  is  as  well  a  "  Happy 
Valley "  at  the  well-known  watering-place  of  Llandudno,  a  pretty  green  sloping 
valley  on  one  side  of  the  Great  Orme,  and  not  far  from  the  pier.  This  "  Happy 
Valley  "  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  visitors  to  Llandudno,  and  there  nigger 
troupes,  acrobats,  and  other  performers  enliven  the  summer  afternoons  and  attract 
large  audiences. 

Wrexham.  Gwenynen  Gwtnedd. 
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"Hen  Brydydd"  sends  us  a  literal  translation  of  another  very 
ancient  Welsh  hymn,  rendered  precisely  into  the  same  metre, 
and  to  be  sung  in  the  same  tune  as  the  original — well-known 
by  thousands  of  the  old  Welsh  people : — 


0  guiad  !     O   gariad  !    anf  eidrol    ei 

faint! 
Fod  Uvch  mor  annheilwng  yn  meddu'r 

fath  fraint — 
Cul  heddwch   cydwybod,   a*i   chlirio 

trwy'r  gwaed, 
A  *"  chorff  y  farwolaeth"  a  phechod  dan 

draed. 


What  love !    O !    what    infinite    love 

shown  to  me ! 
That   dust  so  unworthy  so  favoured 

should  be, 
With  peace  of  pure  conscience  made 

clean  through  the  blood, 
While  sin  and  "  this  body  of  death"  are , 

down-trod. 


«  * 

Mr.  Arthur  Mee   (Llanelly)  forwards   the    following   lines 
suggested  by  the  old  Welsh  hymns  : — 

Weird  harmonies  !  what  mystic  might 

Is  yours  to  speed  the  soul  away, 

From  lower  bounds  of  gloom  and  clay, 
To  fields  of  bliss  and  light. 

Whence  comee  your  power  ?    Perchance  remains 

An  echo  of  the  lofty  strain 

That  thriU'd  the  Psalmist's  harp  again 
On  Judah's  ancient  plains. 

Perchance  the  spirit  breathes  once  more 

The  yearning  of  an  exiled  band — 

Their  longing  for  the  far-off  land, 
From  Babylonia's  shore. 

Dear  hymns  !  ye  fill  my  waiting  heart 

With  loftier  aims — ye  calm  the  strife, 

The  turbid  course  of  common  life, 
And  make  the  tear-drop  start. 

And,  as  I  list,  my  vision  fills 

With  battlings  in  the  stormy  wave — 

Then,  passing-bright,  beyond  the  grave. 
The  fair  Gaersalem  hills. 

Live  on  !  sweet  strains.    Your  message  bear 

To  lowly  hearts  throughout  the  land  : 

Then  thriU  at  last  the  shining  strand — 
The  golden  *'  over  there." 

*  « 

In  a  letter  in  the  Britiah  Medical  Journal^  Dr.  T.  Eyton 
Jones,  of  Wrexham,  says : — 

Having  received  several  letters  from  Welsh  medical  men  asking  me  to  recon- 
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aider  my  decision,  and  agree  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  seats 
for  England  and  Wales  in  the  British  Medical  Council,  I  ask  permission  through 
your  pages  to  reply  to  one  and  alL  At  this  juncture  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to 
run  any  Welsh  candidate,  for  he  would  not  have  a  chance  of  success.  This  I  do 
think,  that  it  would  have  been  more  considerate  and  courteous  to  our  national 
feeling  to  have  mentioned  specially  in  the  Act  a  representative  for  Wales ;  and 
feeling,  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  that  we  have  been  slighted,  I  will  join  and 
work  with  any  Welsh  Committee  to  bring  this  matter  before  our  members  of  Par- 
liament with  a  view  to  its  rectification.  Englishmen,  I  regret  to  say,  desire  tht 
extinction  of  national  feeling,  and  the  absorption  of  national  sentiment  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas.  This  we  know  is  strongly  resented  in  Ireland.  I  know  from 
personal  observation  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  Western  Highlands,  that 
Scotchmen  will  not  have  it ;  and  from  fifty  years'  intimate  knowledge  of  mj 
fellow-coimtrymen,  through  being  conversant  with  the  Welsh  langi'age,  I  can 
assert  that  Welsh  national  feeling  is  growing  stronger  than  ever,  and  that  to  have 
representative  institutions  of  their  own  is  now  strongly  agitating  the  Welsh  people. 
Next  week  I  start  for  three  months'  sojourn  in  that  land  of  ancient  and  modem 
(social)  plagues — Egypt :  and  if  on  my  return  with  (I  hope)  restored  health,  my 
Welsh  friends  require  my  services,  T  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  them,  to  assist 
in  obtaining  such  an  alteration  of  the  Medical  Act  as  will  satisfy  their  national 
aspirations.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  until  England  recognises  this  national  feeling 
in  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  so  long  will  Parliamentary  labours  languish  and 
become  abortive,  which  you  will  allow  is  a  great  deal  for  an  old  fossilised  Toiy  tn 
admit,  who,  whilst  placing  the  good  of  his  country  above  every  other  considera* 
tion,  cannot  and  will  not  forget  that  he  is  a  Welshman. 

#  • 
• 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Welsh  jury,  who,  when  a  learned  counsel 
had  opened  his  ease,  and  concluded  by  saying :  "  Now,  gentle- 
men, I  will  call  before  you  the  witnesses  who  will  bear  out  the 
statements  I  have  made,"  replied  unanimously,  ^'Oh,  ?Ir. 
Williams,  you  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  we  can  believe 

you." 

*  • 
* 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (Nov.  13th)  puts  the 

following  question   as  to  the  origin  of  wherries  carrying  the 

effigy  of  a  Welsh  girl  on  the  east  coast  of  England  : — 

Can  anybody  tell  me  why  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  wherries  carry  as  an  ornament  and  balance  to  the  vane,  at  their  mast- 
heads, the  effigy  of  a  Welsh  girl  (so  she  is  entitled  by  the  local  authorities),  rudely 
cut  (out  of  sheet  zinc)  and  painted  in  gay  colours?  Her  tall  hat  (in  the 
specimen  which  I  have  painted  yellow,  not  black),  and  still  more,  the  bunch  of 
leeks  in  her  right  hand,  proclaim  her  nationality  more  diatinctly  than  the  rest  of 
her  promiscuous  garb.  I  have  inquired  her  origin  of  wherry -owners,  wherry-men, 
and  of  the  principal  purveyor  of  wherry  appuxtenances  at  Great  Yarmouth,  wh<\ 
at  over  fifty,  tells  me  he  has  made  these  "  Welsh  grlrls "  for  as  long  as  he  can 
recollect,  but  con  assign  no  first  cause  of  their  being. 

On  Nov.  27th  a  reply  appears  to  the  eflect  that  the  figure  "  is 
intended  to  represent  Jenny  Jones,  or  Morgan,  the  heroine  of 
the  once  popular  song.  This  style  of  vane  was  first  made  for  a 
wherry  called  the  *  Jenny  Morgan,'  about  thirty  years  a^,  and 
for  some  reason  became  popular  amongst  the  wherrymen  about 
here  [Great  Yarmouth],  and  is  still  to  be  seen  on  most  of  the 
craft." 

Some  correspondence  recently  appeared  in  the  ^^  Notes  and 
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Qaeries "  section  of  the  Red  Dragon  relative  to  the  poet 
Shelley's  residence  in  Wales.  In  The  Life  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shdleyj  by  Professor  Dowden,  jnst  published  in  two  volumes, 
the  following  reminiscence  of  the  poet  is  given : — 

AsUteasl878  a  tourist  to  Cwm  Elan,  who  loved  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and 
Imew  the  story  of  his  life,  came  at  Nantgwillt  upon  an  old  woman  who  remem- 
bered a  visitor  at  Mr.  Grove's  house  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  carried  the 
post-bag — *'a  very  strange  gentleman,"  one  who  on  week-days  wore  a  little  cap, 
ud  had  his  neck  bare,  but  went  on  Sundays  in  a  tall  hat,  and  so  nice-looking, 
with  his  family  to  church  ;  who  bought  for  her  at  the  sale  at  Nantgwilit  House 
the  little  brass  kettle  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart — "  him  that  put  the  five- 
pound  note  on  the  boat"  Who  could  the  strange  gentleman  have  been  but  Shelley  ? 
And  in  the  memory  of  old  Elizabeth  Jones  probably  reminisoenoes  of  Shelley's 
nats  of  1811  and  1812  had  run  together.  He  loved,  she  said,  to  sail  in  the  rapid 
monntain  streams  a  wooden  boat  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  would  run  along  the 
bsoka,  using  a  pole  to  direct  his  craft  and  keep  it  from  shipwreck  on  the  rocka. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  a  banknote  served  as  sail,  and  little  Elizabeth  wished 
thst  it  had  been  hers. 

From  a  poem  of  Shelley's  hitherto  unprinted,  entitled  "  The 
Retrospect:  Cwm  Elan,  1812,"  we  take  the  following : — 

Ye  jagged  peaks  that  frown  sublime, 
Moddng  the  blunted  scythe  of  Time, 
Whence  I  would  watch  its  lustre  pale 
Steal  from  the  moon  o^er  yonder  vale ; 

Thou  rock,  whose  bosom  black  and  vast 
Bared  to  the  stream's  unceasing  flow, 
Ever  its  giant  shade  doth  cast 
On  the  tumultuous  surge  below  ; 

Woods,  to  whose  depth  retires  to  die 
The  wounded  echo's  melody. 
And  whither  this  lone  spirit  bent 
The  footstep  of  a  wild  intent ; 

Meadows  !  whose  green  and  spangled  breast 

These  fevered  limbfl  have  often  pressed, 

Until  the  watchful  fiend  Despair 

Slept  in  the  soothing  coolness  there  ! 

Have  not  your  varied  beauties  seen 

The  sunken  eye,  the  withering  mien. 

Sad  traces  of  the  unuttered  pain 

That  froze  my  heart  and  burned  my  brain 


How  do  I  feel  my  happiness  ? 
I  cannot  tell,  but  they  may  guess 
Whose  every  gloomy  feeling  gone, 
Friendship  and  passion  feel  alone  ; 
Who  see  mortality's  duU  clouds 
Before  affection's  murmur  fly, 
Whilst  the  mild  glances  of  her  eye 
Pierce  the  thin  veil  of  flesh  that  shrouds 
The  spirit's  inmost  sanctuary. 


When  James  I.  was  on  the  road  near  Chester,  during  an 
expedition  into  Wales,  he  was  met  by  large  numbers  of  the 
"  eUh,  who  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  him.  The  weather 
^as  80  dry,  and  the  roads  so  dusty,  that  he  was  nearly 
"located.    He  was  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  rid  himself 
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of  their  civility.  At  last  one  of  his  attendants,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  coach,  said — ^  It  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  those  who  are  the  best  gentlemen  should  ride  forward." 
Away  scampered  the  Welsh,  and  but  one  solitary  man  was 
left  behind.  "  And  so,  sir,"  said  the  King  to  him,  "  you  are  not 
a  gentleman  then  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,  and  please  hur  Majesty  ;  hur 
is  as  good  a  shentleman  as  the  rest;  but  her  ceffyl  (horse)  is  not 

so  goot." 

•  « 
« 

At  Ruthin  Town  Council  last  month  after  the  election  of 
Mayor,  while  the  members  were  taking  refreshments,  Alderman 
E.  Eoberts  related  several  anecdotes  of  by-gone  days,  remarking 
that  the  Municipal  Charter  granted  tofiuthin  wasnowsix  hundreid 
and  four  years  old,  it  having  been  granted  by  King  Edward  L, 
in  1282.  Two  goblets  were  presented  to  the  Corporation  in 
1632  by  Bishop  Groodman,  and  the  names  of  the  two  then 
presiding  aldermen,  viz.,  Edward  and  Bice  Jones,  were  engraved 
thereon.  It  appeared,  however,  from  the  corporation  records, 
that  Alderman  Sice  Jones  committed  a  forgery,  and  afterwards 
a  murder,  for  which  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hung.  The 
corporation  thinking  that  he  had  not  by  his  various  exploits 
added  to  their  dignity,  ordered  that  his  name  be  erased.  Some 
amusement  was  caused  by  the  Town  Clerk  reading  an  extract 
from  a  resolution  passed  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  ordering  that 
the  surveyor's  salary  should  be  increased  to  the  "  simi  of  four- 
pence  weekly."  The  Mayor  said  that  in  a  work  published  in 
1817  the  writer  stated  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Buthin 
was  the  number  of  wild  pigs  that  were  allowed  to  run  about. 

•  • 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times  tells  the 
following  story : — 

A  laughable  holiday  ezperienoe  has  been  brought  into  Fleet  Street  by  a  couple 
of  pressmen  who  have  been  spending  a  holiday  by  walking  through  part  of 
Wales.  Arriving  at  Welshpool  they  luckily  put  up  at  a  hotel  where  one  of  them 
was  well  known,  otherwiie  an  unpleasant  circumstance  might  have  arisen. 
Strolling  through  the  town  after  dinner,  they  called  at  a  public-house,  and  got 
into  conversation  with  a  native.  Having  asked  Taffy  to  drink,  they  proceeded 
to  question  him  with  regard  to  how  they  could  obtain  admiuion  into  Powii 
Castle.  The  over-cute  Welshman  thought  he  smelt  a  rat,  and  afterwards 
followed  them  back  to  their  hoteL  Button-holing  the  landlord,  and  in  a  deep 
stage  whisper,  he  commenced,  *'  David  Evans,  David  Evans,  do  you  know  that 
you  are  harbouring  Fenians  ?  Those  two  fellows  in  the  next  room  are  bloodthirsty 
Fenians,  they  be'en  seated  in  Richard  Thomas's  taproom  drinking  Irish  whisky 
and  plotting  outrage.  They  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  Castle,  which 
they  are  going  to  blow  up.  Send  for  the  police,  man  ;  send  for  the  police.'*  Tlie 
worthy  landlord,  of  course,  laughed  heartily  at  his  timid  townsman,  and 
eicplained  matters.  Subsequently  he  told  the  joke  to  the  two  pedestrians,  who 
vowed  in  future  that  the  whisky  drank  by  them  out  of  Fleet  Street  ahaU  be 
Scotch. 

"It  is  curious,"  writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
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(hwestry  AdvertizeTy  "  to  note  the  avidity  with  which  English 
Churches  snatch  up  the  leading  young  men  of  the  Welsh 
denominations.  It  is  also  somewhat  painful  to  note  the  want  of 
grip  in  this  direction  amongst  Weldh  Churches.  The  Welsh 
pulpit  is  rapidly  losing  its  rising  men.  Mr.  Evans,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned^  is  a  case  in  point.  I  find  that  Newtown 
is  shortly  to  lose  another  able  man  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
Owen  Jones,  whose  excellent  work  on  ^Some  of  the  Great 
Preachers  of  Wales'  was  not  long  ago  highly  praised  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister.  London  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  attracted 
to  itself  Mr.  David  Da  vies,  Mr.  Ossian  Davies,  Mr.  Eynon  Davies, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gibbon,  and  others,  the  transfer  of  whose  services 
cannot  but  be  a  serious  loss  to  Welsh  Nonconformity." 

Writing,  December  1st,  to  the  St.  JaTaes'a  Gazette^  a  corres- 
pondent signing  himself  "  J.H."  says  : — 

I  had  fancied  that  the  Beddgelert  legend  had  long  ago  been  relegated  to  the 
limbo  where  WUliam  Tell,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  and  other  fabled  heroes  disport 
themselTee  for  the  edification  of  the  groundlings.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as 
to  the  Sanscrit  origin  of  the  Welshmen's  story.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
HitopadeiOf  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Anvar-i-Suhailit  better  known  i 
this  country  as  Pilpay's  Fables.  The  incident  may  be  simply  told.  A  Brahman's 
wife,  residing  in  Oujein,  had  left  the  house  to  perform  the  customaiy  ablutions 
after  childbirth ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Brahman  himself  was  sent  for  by 
the  Bajah  to  celebrate  a  religious  rite.  The  new-bom  babe  was  consequently  left 
alone  in  the  house  in  charge  of  a  tame  mongoose.  On  his  return  the  Brahman 
was  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  little  animal,  with  its  muzzle  stained  with  blood. 
Hastily  concluding  that  the  mongoose  had  killed  his  child,  he  dealt  the  poor 
creature  a  fatal  blow  with  the  staff  he  carried  in  his  hand.  The  babe,  however, 
WIS  asleep  in  its  cradle ;  while  on  the  floor  lay  stretched  a  venomous  serpent 
which  the  mongoose  had  boldly  attacked  and  slain. 

Three  days  later  another  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  V.,* 
writing  to  the  same  journal,  said : — 

To  your  correspondent  **  J.  H.'s*'  statement  should  be  added  that  the  Spanish 
yersion  of  Kalila  wa  Dimna  (or  the  Arabic  version  of  the  fables  of  Filpay),  printed 
in  Uack  letter  at  Saragossa,  gives  a  large  dog  instead  of  the  mongoose  ;  and,  I 
think,  a  wolf  also  instead  of  a  serpent.  In  countries  where  serpents  and  mongoose 
are  unknown,  other  animals  would  be  substituted  by  the  story-teller.  This  story 
belongs  to  the  chapter  on  the  Evils  of  Precipitation,  and  should  be  studied  parti - 
calarly  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends — what  remains  of  thenu 

There  is,  apparently,  no  legend  or  tradition  too  sacred  to  escape 
the  onslaught  of  the  modern  Goth. 

The  Republican  candidate  for  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Davies,  of  Towanda,  an  old 
(jlamorganshire  man. 

• 

Mr.  David  Cadwgan  ("  Cadwgan  Fardd  "),  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
traces  the  pedigree  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  up  to  the 
Welshman  Owen  Tudor  in  the  following  succinct  manner — ack 
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meaning  daughter  and  ab  son  of  in  the  text :-  "  Victoria,  ach 
Edward,  ab  George,  ab  Frederick,  ab  George,  ab  Sophia,  ach 
Elizabeth,  ach  James,  ab  Mary,  ach  Margaret,  ach  Henry  VII., 
ab  Edmund,  ab  Owen,  ab  Meredith,  alias  Owen  Tudor,  of  Pen- 
mynydd,  Anglesea." 

Among  recent  English  press  notices  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  kindly  words  spoken  of  us  by  journals  of  such  high 
standing  as  the  Spectator  and  the  St.  Jameses  Oaaette.  Our  good 
Welsh  American  contemporary,  the  Garribrianj  has  just  declared 
that  our  "  Notes  and  Queries ''  section,  always  fall  of  the  most 
varied  information,  ^*  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  magazine 
for  the  year."  To  the  editors  of  these  and  other  journals  we  return 
our  sincerest  thanks,  which  we  will  take  leave  to  accompany  with 
the  assurance  that  the  current  year  will  see  us  more  determined 
than  ever  to  deserve  a  renewal  of  their  and  our  readers'  good 
opinion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Doctored   Milk. 

As  the  r6le  of  ardent  lover  made  it  incumbent  on  Reginald 
to  manifest  impatience  to  learn  his  &te,  he  meant  to  avail 
himself  of  the  earliest  possible  opportmiity  to  ask  his  cousin 
for  the  promised  answer  which  was  the  real  object  of  his 
I^esent  visit.  The  day  following  his  arrival  being  All  Saints' 
Day,  she  was  going  to  church ;  and  when  he  discovered  this 
he  determined  to  do  likewise,  with  the  double  object  of  finding 
the  opportimity  he  wanted  some  time  during  the  walk  there 
snd  back,  and  also  of  ingratiating  himself  with  her  by  an 
appearance  of  piety.  The  first  part,  at  all  events,  of  his 
design  was,  however,  not  realised.  She  was  acting  temporarily 
M  organist  to  the  Nant  Olchfa  Church,  and  was  uneasy  in  her 
nund  lest  a  newly  taught  hymn  (which  was  to  be  sung  for  the 
first  time  on  that  day)  might  not  go  quite  as  steadily  as  it 
should  do.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  when  Reginald 
went  to  see  if  she  were  ready  to  start  for  churqh,  he  found 
she  had  already  gone  some  time  before — her  anxiety  about  the 
hymn  having  taken  her  early  to  school  in  order  to  have  one 
more  practice  with  the  children  before  the  performance  in 
public.  And  though  after  service  was  over  he  was  more 
fortunate  than  before,  inasmuch  as  he  had  her  company  on  the 
way  back,  yet  then  private  conversation  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  presence  of  the  clergyman's  daughter,  who  was  one 
of  Gladys'  particular  friends,  and  who  readily  acquiesced  in  a 
suggestion  that  she  should  lunch  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  Nant  Olchfa.  It  was  evidently  useless  for  him  to  think 
of  getting  a  Ute^Ute  with  his  cousin  whilst  her  guest  was 
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there,  so  when  he  heard  the  invitation  given  and  accepted,  he 
determined  to  postpone  his  love-affair  till  the  morrow,  and  to 
turn  his  attention  for  the  present  to  his  troublesome  foster- 
mother.  And  accordingly  he  soon  after  lunch  betook  himself 
to  her  abode  to  find  out  what  she  wanted  to  see  him  about. 

When  he  reached  his  destination  he  did  not  at  first  see  her 
anywhere ;  but  as  the  house  door  stood  open  he  knew  she  must 
be  at  home,  and  walked  into  the  kitchen  to  wait  her  appearance. 
Near  the  fire  was  a  basket  lined  with  straw,  bits  of  carpet,  and 
whatever  had  been  available  to  make  it  warm  and  comfortable; 
and  in  this  snug  nest  was  installed  the  cat,  looking  still  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  but  in  a  decidedly  convalescent 
condition.  On  the  table  stood  an  empty  saucer  and  a  jug  with 
ndlk  in  it  from  which  Leah  had  been  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  interesting  invalid.  The  visitor's  eyes  glistened  with  a 
sudden,  unaccountable  eagerness  at  sight  of  the  milk  jug;  but 
at  that  moment  his  foster-mother  entered  the  room,  and  as  he 
turned  to  greet  her  the  light  disappeared  from  his  eyes  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come  into  them. 

Having  fully  expected  to  be  welcomed  as  warmly  as  usual,  he 
was  astonished  and  alarmed  at  the  way  in  which  she  received  him. 
He  saw  plainly  that  his  professions  of  affection  and  pleasure 
at  meeting  her  again  were  not  being  swallowed  with  the  wonted 
avidity ;  her  manner  to  him  was  stiff,  awkward,  distrustful,  and 
altogether  different  from  what  it  had  ever  been  before ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  while  these  signs  convinced  him  there 
was  something  wrong,  they  yet  left  him  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  it  could  be,  so  that  he  had  no  idea  of  what  steps  to 
take  in  order  to  rectify  it.  Revolving  the  matter  rapidly  in 
his  mind,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  appear  to  have  noticed 
anything  amiss ;  but  to  wait  and  see  whether,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  he  would  not  get  some  enlightenment  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  alteration  that  disquieted  him4 

The  first  topic  of  her  discourse  was  his  courtship. 

People  aaid  he  was  going  to  marry  Miss,  she  said ;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  speak  to  it  as  quite  certain.  She  wanted  to 
know  the  rights  of  it;  was  the  thing  settled  or  not?  and  if  not^ 
when  was  it  going  to  be  ? 

He  thought  this  gave  the  clue  he  sought.  Remembering 
how  she  had  urged  him  to  hurry  on  his  suit  at  express  speed, 
he  imagined  she  was  now  angry  because  she  thought  her  advice 
had  been  disregarded,  and  that  this,  therefore,  must  be  the 
mysterious  grievance  which  was  irritating  her  against  him.  If 
that  was  all  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  put  things  straight  by 
making  her  understand  that  the  delay  had  been  none  of  his 
doing ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  narrated  exactly  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  matter,  adding  for  her  further  contentment 
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that  he  had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  answer  which  he 
wa8  now  certain  of  having  in  another  day  or  so  would  be  a 
favourable  one. 

Though  she  listened  to  the  history  with  interest,  she  yet  did 
Bot  rela^  her  stiffness  or  resump  her  accustomed  manner ;  and 
he  perceived  that  he  had  not  yet  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head,  and  that  it  was  not  the  prolongation  of  his  courtship  that 
had  placed  him  in  her  black  books. 

Whilst  he  was  racking  his  brains  in  vain  to  think  how  he 
could  have  incurred  her  displeasure,  she  suddenly  asked  why 
it  was  that  he  had  never  been  near  her  all  the  time  she  was 
in  prison.  There  was  a  reproachfulness  in  her  tone  and  way  of 
as^g  this  which  gave  him  the  clue  he  was  looking  for ;  and 
when  once  his  suspicions  were  started  in  the  right  direction  it 
needed  but  a  very  few  more  words  to  show  him  that  his  cause 
of  offence  was  not  having  visited  her  in  ffaol.  The  idea  of 
doing  such  a  thing  had  never  once  entered  nis  head  until  that 
instant — but  he  naturally  did  not  think  it  discreet  to  mention 
this,  since  she  had  evidently  been  expecting  him  to  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  So,  with  an  internal  objurgation  of  himself 
as  an  ass  for  not  having  foreseen  and  provided  for  the  possi- 
bility of  her  reckoning  on  his  paying  her  this  attention,  he 
began  hastily  endeavouring  to  find  some  plausible  excuse 
wherewith  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  his  neglect. 

He  had  had  to  go  back  to  his  work  in  London,  he  said ; 
and  very  sorry  indeed  he  had  been  not  to  be  able  to  go  and 
see  her  before  he  went. 

But,  she  objected,  she  had  heard  that  when  the  family  moved 
to  Llysderw  after  the  funeral  he  had  gone  with  them ;  and  as 
she  had  been  sent  to  prison  before  that,  she  did  not  see  how 
the  return  to  London  had  hindered  his  paying  her  a  visit. 

Oh,  he  had  not  meant  to  say  that  that  was  the  only  reason, 
nor  yet  that  he  had  gone  to  London  quite  immediately  after  she 
had  been  imprisoned.  But  he  had  gone  very  soon  after ;  and 
till  he  went  he  had  had  to  be  perpetually  dancing  attendance 
upon  his  cousin  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  whilst  he 
could  be  with  herv  He  had  been  doing  the  agreeable  to  her 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  had  not  had  a  minute  to  him- 
self; and  thus,  though  he  had  longed  to  go  and  see  after  his 
dear  old  foster-mother  in  her  troubles,  he  had  yet  been  unable 
to  do  so.  She  had  been  constantly  in  his  thoughts,  however. 
When  he  heard  of  her  being  committed  for  trial  at  assizes,  he 
had  been  so  upset  by  the  news  that  he  was  quite  poorly  for 
several  days ;  and  he  had  never  been  happy  since,  till  he  knew 
her  to  be  once  more  free  and  safe  out  of  the  dangerous  predica- 
ment in  which  she  had  so  generously  placed  herself  on  his 
account.  Did  she  think  he  was  such  an  ungrateful  beast  as  to 
have  forgotten  anyone  who  had  served  him  so  nobly  as  she 
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had  just  done  ?  And  did  she  not  know  perfectly  well  also  that 
his  love  for  her  was  far  too  true  for  such  forgetfulness  to  have 
been  possible  under  any  circumstances  ? 

It  would  have  been  sweet  to  her  to  give  full  credence  to  all 
the  smooth  words  and  protestations  that  issued  forth  abundantly 
from  his  lips.  But  yet  she  perceived  in  a  hazy,  ill-defined 
fashion  that  he  had  advanced  nothing  which  was  a  valid,  sub- 
stantial reason  why  he  could  not  have  come  to  see  her  if  he 
had  been  really  minded  so  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  the  doubt 
over  which  she  had  been  recently  brooding  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of,  but  still  stuck  to  her  and  troubled  her.  As  for  his 
not  caring  for  her  at  all,  or  actually  disliking  her,  such  an  idea 
never  entered  her  head  for  a  moment ;  for  even  in  her  most 
suspicious  moods  she  had  never  dreamt  of  questioning  that  he 
had  some  sincere  affection  for  her.  But  she  feared  that  the 
degree  of  it  might  possibly  be  less  than  she  had  hitherto 
supposed  ;  and  she  was  not  easily  to  be  contented  with  a  small 
instead  of  a  large  share  of  his  heart.  And  thus  she  listened 
to  him  in  uncertainty,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  inclined 
now  to  resent  his  behaviour,  and  now  to  believe  that  perhaps 
she  was  mistaken,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  resent. 

Suddenly  his  glib  fluency  was  interrupted  by  a  hoarse, 
melancholy,  hollow,  somewhat  uncanny  sound  which  made  him 
start. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  exclaimed,  stopping  short  in  what  he  had 
been  previously  saying. 

The  lugubrious  sound  that  disturbed  him  issued  from  a  cart 
which  had  just  stopped  at  the  garden  gate.  Its  driver  was  a 
man  who  sold  oil  to  the  cottagers  in  that  neighbourhood,  making 
periodical  rounds  through  the  district  in  a  vehicle  which  might 
be  traced  by  the  vile  odour  of  paraffin  it  left  wherever  it  passed, 
and  announcing  his  arrival  at  every  customer's  abode  by  blowing 
a  blast  on  a  cowhom  which  warned  the  cottager  that  now  was 
the  time  to  replenish  his  or  her  stock  of  oil  if  necessary. 

"  'Tis  the  man  with  the  oil,"  said  Leah  in  reply  to  Reginald's 
question ;  "  I  do  want  some  to-day,  too ;  but  stop  you  and  I 
shall  be  back  now  just,  so  quick  as  I  can  S\l  the  can."  So 
saying  she  took  up  her  oil  can  and  went  off  through  the  garden 
to  the  road  beyond,  where  the  oil-seller  and  his  cart  were 
waiting. 

Her  departure  brought  back  to  her  foster-son's  eyes  the  same 
curious  brightness  that  had  come  into  them  when  he  had  first 
entered  the  cottage  and  looked  at  the  jug  on  the  table. 

During  the  time  necessary  for  her  to  cross  the  garden,  fill  her 
can  and  return,  he  would  be  alone.  There  stood  the  milk 
which  she  would  presently  pour  into  her  tea.  In  his  waistcoat 
pocket  was  a  tin  box  containing  those  capsules  he  had  been 
thinking  about  on  the  previous  night.     And  these  three  ideas 
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occurring  simultaneously,  combined  into  a  motive  for  immediate 
action. 

Going  up  to  the  table  he  examined  the  quantity  of  milk  that 
was  in  the  jug.  There  was  too  much  for  his  purpose  ;  and  as 
he  saw  no  receptacle  handy  into  which  to  pour  some  of  it  away 
and  had  no  time  to  lose,  he  disposed  of  what  was  superfluous 
by  drinking  it.  Then  he  took  a  couple  of  capsules,  pierced  them 
with  the  sharp  point  of  his  penknife,  emptied  the  contents  into 
the  milk  that  was  left,  threw  the  empty  little  cases  into  the 
fire,  and  shook  and  stirred  the  jug.  The  milk  bubbled  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  was  then  apparently  just  the  same  as  before, 
save  for  an  almost  imperceptible  change  of  colour  which  was  far 
too  slight  to  be  noticed  in  the  waning  light  of  a  November 
afternoon.  And  then  Reginald  replaced  the  jug- exactly  where 
it  had  stood  before  and  went  back  to  his  seat,  believing  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  object  most  satisfactorily  and  unseen  by 
any  eye  except  the  cat's. 

It  happened,  however,  that  some  time  previously  Leah  had 
borrowed  a  can  from  the  oil-merchant,  and  had  afterwards 
forgotten  all  about  it  till  he  to-day  reminded  her  of  the  loan 
and  asked  to  have  it  returned.  She  at  once  went  back  to  fetch 
it ;  and  remembering  that  she  had  left  it  out  behind  the  house 
after  washing,  did  not  go  indoors,  but  passed  round  outside. 
On  her  way  she  glanced  in  at  the  window,  and  saw  Reginald 
standing  by  the  table  and  handling  the  milk  jug.  But  as  her 
mind  was  pre-occupied  about  other  matters  it  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  reason  just  then  about  any  fresh  impression  it 
might  receive.  Therefore  it  did  not  strike  her  that  there  was 
anything  odd  in  his  interfering  with  her  milk,  nor  did  she  stop 
to  watch  him  and  see  exactly  what  he  did.  When  she  rejoined 
him  after  her  oil  transactions  were  completed,  she  did  not  think 
of  asking  for  an  explanation  of  his  proceedings  during  her 
absence,  nor  did  she  happen  to  allude  to  her  having  had  to 
retnrn  for  the  borrowed  can.  And  consequently  when  he 
presently  said  good-bye  to  her  and  left  the  cottage,  he  was  in 
blissful  unconsciousness  of  her  having  any  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  his  manipulations  with  the  jug  of  milk. 

He  looked  back  on  the  visit  he  had  just  paid  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  thought  he  might  safely  congratulate  himself 
on  what  would  result  from  it.  Even  though  he  might  have 
failed  in  convincing  Leah,  as  he  had  tried  to  do,  of  his  enter- 
taining an  ardent  and  undying  affection  for  her,  yet  that  would 
not  matter  now.  He  would  not  be  in  bondage  to  her  any  longer, 
for  he  had  made  arrangements  which  must  inevitably  lead  to 
speedy  emancipation.  She  was  quite  sure  to  drink  that  milk 
when  she  had  her  tea  ;  and  as  the  little  addition  which  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  was  tasteless  and  inodorous,  she 
would  not   discover  its   presence,   and   would  unsuspectingly 
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imbibe  a  deadly  poiBon.  She  lived  so  completely  alone  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  inconvenient  spectators  to  notice  efifects 
and  describe  any  symptoms  that  might  indicate  the  poison. 
And  he  was  not  afraid  of  its  telling  tales  at  a  post-mortem^ 
because  it  was  so  subtle  and  quickly  absorbed  that  it  was  certain 
to  have  disappeared  before  any  such  examination  would  be  held 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  world  like  this,  where  there  were  only  a 
lot  of  stupid,  heavy  boors  to  take  action  in  any  matter.  She  would 
be  found  dead ;  no  one  would  know  she  had  been  poisoned ;  she 
would  be  supposed  to  have  died  in  a  fit;  and  there  the  thing 
would  end.  Ah !  he  flattered  himself,  he  had  struck  his  coup 
cunningly,  and  need  no  longer  fear  having  the  satisfaction  of 
possessing  Nant  Olchfa  spoilt  by  an  eternal  liability  to  the 
extortions  and  endearments  of  this  fierce,  ugly,  coarse,  herculean 
termagant,  whom  he  loathed  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul, 
and  yet  was  forced  to  conciliate  at  all  costs. 

When  tea-time  came  in  the  cottage  he  had  left,  the  object 
of  his  aversion  set  about  preparing  for  that  meal  as  usual. 
Having  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  she  began  getting  out  and 
arranging  on  the  table  tea-things,  bread,  sugar,  and  other 
requisites,  amongst  which  was  naturally  included  milk.  On 
taking  up  the  jug  she  was  surprised  to  find  its  contents  less 
than  she  expected.  She  had  fancied  there  was  a  good  drop  left, 
and  instead  of  that  there  was  only  a  little.  However,  she  had 
not  been  noticing  particularly  about  the  quantity  when  last  she 
had  looked  into  the  jug,  and  so  she  supposed  that  she  must 
have  been  mistaken  and  that  it  could  not  really  have  been 
as  much  as  she  had  imagined  it  to  be. 

Meanwhile  the  cat,  who  was  getting  hungry  and  had  regarded 
the  taking  hold  of  the  milk  jug  as  preliminary  to  its  wants 
being  supplied  immediately,  began  to  express  impatience  at  the 
delay.  Leah  responded  promptly  to  the  appeal,  partly  filling  a 
saucer  with  milk,  and  retaining  only  a  very  small  share  for  her 
own  use.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  approved  of  by 
her  pet,  who  objected  to  be  defrauded  of  the  whole  saucer-full 
to  which  it  was  accustomed.  It  expressed  its  desire  for  more 
by  continuing  to  lick  the  saucer  vigorously  aft^r  the  last  drop 
had  been  exhausted ;  then  looking  wistfully  at  the  jug  and 
uttering  a  discontented  mew ;  and  then  once  more  applying  its 
tongue  to  polish  the  empty  saucer  with  an  energy  which 
drove  that  article  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor.  These  signs  were 
quite  intelligible  to  Leah,  who  was  all  the  less  likely  to  refuse 
her  favourite's  request  because  the  creature's  general  health 
had  so  far  suffered  from  the  injuries  received  in  combat  that  its 
appetite  had  become  somewhat  fanciful  of  late,  and  there  had 
been  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  take  proper  nourishment.  Now, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  question  of  whether  the  cat  or  its 
mistress  should  do  without  milk,  the  choice  of  the  latter  was 
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very  quickly  made.  Of  course  the  invalid  must  have  what  it 
wanted,  and  she  herself  could  very  well  drink  her  tea  for  once 
without  milk.  Besides,  as  the  cat  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand by  telling  that  milk  was  scarce,  it  would  think  that  the 
food  it  asked  for  was  being  withheld  out  of  deliberate  unkind- 
ness,  and  that  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed. 

So  the  jug  was  emptied  into  the  saucer,  and  the  last  drop  of 
the  doctored  milk  descended  the  throat  of  the  cat  instead  of 
that  for  which  it  had  been  destined  by  Mr.  Reginald  Marshall. 


CHAPTER     XVI. 
The  Tower-Room. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  afternoon  that  Reginald  paid  his  visit  to 
Leah,  and  the  following  day  was  that  on  which  he  and  Gladys 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  to  go  to  Llysderw,  for  "  a  couple  of 
days'  shooting  pic-nic,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  called  the  expedition. 
All  Wednesday  morning  Reginald  was  on  the  look-out  to  secure 
a  tite-a-tHe  with  Gladys,  but  without  success.  She  was  busy 
about  something  or  other  incessantly,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  be  alone  with  her.  After  lunch  it  was  just  the  same  story 
over  again  till  it  was  time  to  start  for  Llysderw.  And  as  the 
drive  thither  was  performed  in  a  carriage  which  contained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  also,  the  journey  evidently  did  not  afford  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  young  man  to  ask  the  important 
question  which  he  had  come  to  ask.  At  last,  however,  after 
their  arrival  at  Llysderw  and  shortly  before  dressing-time,  his 
manoeuvres  for  a  private  conversation  with  his  cousin  were 
suecessfal,  and  he  was  able  to  repeat  his  proposal  in  due  form 
and  with  every  appearance  of  passionate  love  for  her. 

Now  Gladys  being  of  course  aware  that  this  would  come 
sooner  or  later,  had  meditated  long  and  deeply  during  his 
absence  on  what  she  would  say  to  him  when  called  upon  for  a 
final  answer.  She  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
would  be  an  extremely  right,  proper,  advisable^  expedient,  and 
generally  advantageous  arrangement  for  her  to  marry  him, 
provided  that  her  feelings  for  him  were  of  a  kind  to  justify  the 
proceeding.  And  as  conscientiousness  was  a  decided  feature  in 
her  character,  she  thought  herself  bound  to  do  her  best  to  see  if 
she  could  bring  her  sentiments  into  the  condition  which  seemed 
to  be  so  eminently  desirable.  Her  pride,  too,  was  all  on  the  same 
side.  If  she  never  married,  Percy  would  be  certain  to  suppose  it 
was  because  he  had  left  a  void  which  no  one  else  could  fill,  and  that 
her  remaining  an  old  maid  was  all  on  his  account.  It  would  be 
odioug  to  let  him  suppose  that !     As  it  was,  the  recollection  of 
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having  loved  a  man  who  did  not'  care  for  her  made  her  cheeks 
bum  with  a  sense  of  humiliation ;  and  would  it  not  be  fifty 
times  worse  to  think  she  was  giving  him  reason  to  believe  that 
she  was  so  foolishly  weak  as  still  to  continue  to  love  him  ? 

That  she  had  loved  him  she  knew  was  only  too  true — bitterly 
as  she  now  regretted  it.  But  directly  she  had  found  that  her 
affection  was  unretumed  and  despised,  had  she  not  resolved  to 
root  it  out  and  get  rid  of  it  absolutely  ?  And  after  that,  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  any  relic  of  it  could  yet  linger  in  her  heart  ? 
Certainly  not  1  Her  self-respect  could  not  for  an  instant  tolerate 
the  idea  that  the  work  of  eradication  might  have  been 
inefficiently  performed,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  have 
so  little  proper  spirit  as  to  be  capable  of  still  caring  for  him. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  she  applied  herself  seriously  to 
contemplate  a  marriage  with  someone  else  she  found  that  some- 
how or  other  the  idea  was  perfectly  intolerable,  and  one  to 
which  she  could  by  no  means  reconcile  herself — no,  not  even 
in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  the  traitor  Percy 
how  entirely  indifferent  she  was  to  him  !  And  thus  the  upshot 
of  all  her  deliberations  and  self-examination  was,  that  when 
Reginald  a  second  time  returned  to  the  charge  and  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  he  was  dismayed  to  receive  a  friendly,  kindly- 
expressed,  but  quite  unmistakable  refusal,  instead  of  the 
acceptance  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  confidently. 

He  pleaded,  argued,  implored,  and  strove  by  every  means  he 
could  think  of  to  induce  her  to  reconsider  her  decision.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail,  for  her  mind  was  made  up  too  firmly  to  be 
changed,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  desist  from  his  futile 
efforts  and  to  accept  the  terrible  fact  that  she  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest  in  refusing  to  marry  him,  and  that  consequently  it 
was  all  up  with  his  chances  of  escaping  the  impending  crash. 
Since  that  was  so,  the  sooner  he  bolted  the  better;  for  he  must 
get  out  of  England  and  as  far  away  as  might  be  before  anyone 
had  time  to  suspect  his  intention  and  interfere  with  his  liberty 
of  action. 

Had  he  not  better  invent  some  pretext  for  cutting  short  his 
visit  then  and  there,  and  beating  a  retreat  without  losing 
another  moment  ? 

As  this  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  the  ringing  of  the 
dressing-bell  reminded  him  that  the  hour  was  inconveniently 
late  for  such  a  sudden  departure  as  he  contemplated  ;  and  after 
a  minute's  hesitation  he  determined  to  postpone  it  till  next 
morning.  Then  he  betook  himself  to  his  own  apartments  to 
get  ready  for  dinner,  in  a  state  of  savage  fury  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

He  had  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  escaping  ruin,  yet 
now  here  he  was  face  to  face  with  it  owing  to  the  cursed 
perversity  of  this  girl.     With   one  word  she  had  shattered  his 
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hopes,  destroyed  his  prospects  of  happiness,  frustrated  his 
schemes,  spoilt  his  future  life,  flung  him  into  misery !  She 
might  have  admitted  him  to  the  paradise  of  wealth,  and  had 
chosen  instead  to  relegate  him  to  the  infernal  regions  of  poverty. 
Her  mere  existence  inflicted  grievous  injury  on  him  by 
excluding  him  from  the  inheritance  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  his ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  she  had  now  added 
to  her  oflFence  by  deliberately  refusing  to  remedy  the  injury 
when  she  might  easily  have  done  so.  And  any  well-wisher  of 
hers  who  had  seen  the  expression  of  vindictive  malevolence 
which  came  over  his  face  as  he  meditated  upon  these  things 
would  certainly  have  felt  sincerely  glad  that  he  contemplated 
a  prompt  removal  from  her  vicinity. 

But  that  evil  expression  was  reserved  strictly  for  the  privacy 
of  his  own  room.  A  politely  smiling,  smooth,  company  face 
was  assumed  (like  the  choice  flower  in  his  button-hole)  as  the 
crowning  point  of  his  toilette ;  and  there  was  no  trace  of  evil 
passion  or  menace  in  his  looks  when  he  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  nor  any  visible  sign,  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  to 
indicate  his  bitter  hatred  for  the  unsuspicious  girl  opposite  to 
him,  and  whom  he  would  gladly  have  seen  choked  by  the  food 
she  ate. 

"By-the-bye,  Carry,"  said  Mr.  Morgan  to  his  wife,  as  he 
ladled  out  the  soup,  "just  now,  when  1  was  seeing  after  some 
things  outside,  I  happened  to  notice  the  fire-escape.  I  find  it's 
all  out  of  order,  so  that  it  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  good  if  it  were 
wanted.  Don't  you  think  we'd  better  get  it  put  to  rights  at 
once  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  yes  ;  most  certainly ^^  replied  Mrs.  Morgan 
emphatically.  "  I'd  no  notion'  it  was  out  of  order,  or  I  should 
have  spoken  about  it  directly.  But,  of  course,  those  sort  of 
big,  out-door  things  aren't  a  woman's  department  to  look  after 
80  much  as  a  man's,  and  so  I  never  troubled  myself  about  it. 
The  sooner  it's  put  right  again  the  better,  and  I'm  sure  I  shan't 
be  easy  in  my  mind  till  I  know  it's  been  done.  One  can't  help 
being  very  nervous  of  fire  in  an  old  house  like  this  which  has 
been  altered  and  added  to  once  or  twice,  and  has  flues,  and 
beams  of  wood,  and  rafters  all  about  in  the  walls  and  near  the 
chimneys,  and  nobody  knows  where !  Besides,  some  of  the 
windows  are  such  high  ones  that  I  don't  suppose  anything  but 
the  fire-escape  would  get  at  them,  if  a  fire  did  break  out.  Look 
at  the  room  Gladys  is  sleeping  in,  for  instance — the  tower- 
room." 

"The  tower-room!"  returned  Mr.  Morgan.  "Why,  what's 
she  gone  there  for,  instead  of  to  her  own  quarters  ?" 

"  How  could  she  ?"  answered  his  wife,  with  a  look  of  reproach 
for  his  forgetfulness.  "  Don't  you  remember  that  we  settled 
her  room  was  one  of  those  which  was  to  be  recarpeted  whilst 
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we  were  at  Nant  Olchfa  ?  The  natural  consequence  is  that  it's 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  just  now  and  not  habitable,  so  that  she 
was  obliged  to  have  another.  And  she  chose  the  tower-room 
because  she's  fond  of  the  view  up  there—  at  her  age  people 
don't  think  of  saving  themselves  stairs,  you  see,  and  a  flight  or 
so  more  or  less  goes  for  nothing  !  But,  to  go  back  to  what  I  was 
saying,  I  imagine  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  get  at  those 
top  windows  from  outside,  whatever  happened,  now  that  the 
fire-escape  is  hors  de  combat^  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"Well,  yes — except  with  the  long  ladder  that's  used  for 
getting  to  the  roof  with,"  returned  Mr.  Morgan.  "  That  ladder 
is  long  enough  you  know.  But  I  can't  say  that  it  would  be 
very  available  in  a  hurry ;  because  for  one  thing  the  shed  where 
it  hangs  is  five  minutes'  distance  from  the  house ;  and  for 
another,  it*s  so  unwieldy  that  it  takes  at  least  three  men  to 
work  it." 

"  Well  then,  seeing  that  all  the  men-servants  and  grooms  are 
left  at  Nant  Olchfa,"  observed  Gladys,  laughing,  "  the  present 
would  evidently  be  anything  but  an  opportune  occasion  for 
requiring  that  ladder,  and  it's  to  be  hoped  that  no  fire  will  be 
so  injudicious  as  to  seize  this  particular  time  for  breaking 
out.  Anyhow,  if  it  does  happen  to  catch  the  tower  staircase 
while  I'm  in  my  room,  I  shall  know  that  I  may  as  well  resign 
myself  tranquilly  to  my  fate  at  once,  and  not  go  exciting  myself 
with  liopes  of  escai>e  which  must  inevitably  be  disappointed." 

As  Reginald  listened  heedfuUy  to  this  conversation,  an  idea 
occurred  to  him  which  made  him  change  his  mind  about 
hurrying  his  departure  quite  as  much  as  he  had  intended  doing. 
He  would  stay  for  one  day  longer  at  any  rate.  Who  could  tell 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth,  and  whether  something  might 
not  happen  whereby  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  would  be 
altered  ? 

**  What  you  were  talking  of  just  now,'' said  he  to  his  host, 
**  reminds  me  that  I've  never  been  up  the  tower  here  to  see  the 
view,  nor  yet  have  you  ever  taken  me  over  the  house.  I've 
rather  a  mania  for  going  over  houses  that  I  stay  at— Lord 
Lionville's  always  chaffing  me  about  my  tastes  in  that  way,  and 
says  he  believes  I'm  picking  up  architectural  wrinkles  on  the 
sly,  and  mean  to  come  out  as  a  builder  some  day.  I  should  like 
very  much  if  you'd  gratify  my  hobby  by  showing  me  over 
Llysderw— unless  you've  any  objection,  that's  to  say." 

Mr.  Morgan  felt  secretly  flattered  by  this  proposition,  for  he 
took  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  his  household  arrangements  of 
various  kinds,  and  was  gratified  to  think  that  Llysderw  should 
be  deemed  worthy  of  inspection  by  a  person  who  was  a  judge 
of  such  things,  and  had  had  experience  of  the  many  far  more 
splendid  mansions  at  which  he  knew  Reginald  to  have  been  a 
visitor. 
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^  Objection,  my  dear  fellow  !"  was  the  prompt  reply,  '*  not 
a  bit  of  it — be  delighted  to  take  you  over  the  house  when  you 
please.  Only  you  mustn't  go  expecting  to  find  anything 
magnificent  you  know,  for  if  you  do  you'll  be  disappointed.  I 
don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you'll  only  see  a 
plain,  straightforward,  unpretentious  country-house^-not  badly 
arranged  and  furnished  perhaps,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't, 
seeing  that's  been  all  my  own  doing — but  with  no  other 
particular  recommendation  internally.  The  view  from  the  tower 
really  is  worth  looking  at;  but  unluckily  this  isn't  a  good  time 
of  year  for  a  view — November  days  are  so  apt  to  be  thick.  Tell 
you  what,  though  !  we  won't  lose  a  chance  if  we  get  one,  so  if 
it  happens  to  be  fine  and  clear  to-morrow  morning  I'll  take  you 
over  the  place  before  we  go  shooting,  if  you've  a  mind." 

"  The  very  thing !"  returned  the  guest ;  "  only  if  you'll  allow 
me  111  amend  the  proposition  by  suggesting  that  you  should 
ahow  me  the  house  anyhow,  whether  the  day  be  fine  or  not. 
A  fog  won't  hinder  my  seeing  the  inside  of  the  building  you 
know,  and  when  once  I've  been  shown  the  way  to  the  tower,  I 
can  go  back  there  again  afterwards  without  troubling  you  at 
any  time  that  may  be  favourable  for  going  to.  look  at  the  view 
wtulst  I  am  here." 

"All  right !"  answered  Mr.  Morgan.  And  then  the  conver- 
sation branched  off  to  other  topics — amongst  them  being  the 
praises  of  some  undeniable  old  brown  sherry  of  which  the  host 
was  extremely  proud,  and  which,  as  he  never  failed  to  produce 
it  for  the  benefit  of  any  guest  whom  he  delighted  to  honour, 
was  naturally  brought  forth  without  stint  when  he  was  enter- 
taining 80  admirable  and  highly-esteemed  a  person  as  Reginald. 

Next  morning  this  last  was  duly  lionized  over  the  house 
from  top  to  toe  by  its  master,  who  suflFered  no  recently  intro- 
duced modem  convenience  or  improvement  to  pass  unobserved, 
and  showed  off  the  abode  and  all  it  contained  with  a  pride  of 
proprietorship  which  embraced  everything  impartially,  and 
extended  from  patent  taps,  door-keys,  staircase  rods,  and  hot 
water  arrangements,  to  rare  china,  valuable  pictures,  and  the 
views  firom  the  windows.  In  Reginald  he  found  a  most  appre- 
ciative companion,  one  who  examined  everything  with  interest, 
and  was  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  cursory  glance  into  a  room 
from  the  doorway,  but  liked  to  go  right  in  and  stand  for  a 
minute  or  so  at  least,  looking  about  him,  and  criticising  its 
shape,  paper,  furniture,  and  all  such  details  at  length.  In 
their  progress  over  the  house,  the  climb  to  the  tower  was,  of 
course,  included,  and  also  a  visit  to  the  elevated  room — known 
as  the  tower-room — which  had  been  selected  by  Gladys  to 
inhabit  during  her  temporary  exile  from  her  ordinary  apart- 
ment. They  had  just  left  the  tower-room  and  got  to  the  first 
landing  on  the  stairs  below  it,  when  Reginald  suddenly  stood 
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still  and  commenced  feeling  in  his  pockets  and  uttering 
ejaculations  indicative  of  not  discovering  there  something  that 
he  wanted. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? — have  you  lost  anything  ?"  was  Mr. 
Morgan^s  not  unnatural  observation. 

"  It's  my  pocket-handkerchief,"  answered  Reginald,  con- 
tinuing his  search;  ^Huttl  I  had  it  a  minute  ago,  I  know, 
and  now  I  can't  find  it.  Stupid  of  me !  what  can  I  have  done 
with  it  ? — must  have  dropped  it  somewhere." 

"  Do  you  recollect  where  you  had  it  last  ?"  inquired  the 
other;  ^'I  daresay  that  was  where  you  left  it,  and  we  shall  find 
it  by  going  back  there." 

"  Let  me  see,"  was  the  reply ;  "  where  was  I  when  I  had 
it  in  my  hand  just  now  ?  Oh — I  remember!  it  was  when  we 
were  looking  at  that  pretty  set  of  teak  bedroom  furniture  in 
the  last  room — the  tower-room,  I  think  you  call  it.  Yes — ^no 
doubt  I  must  have  dropped  it  there.  I'll  fetch  it  in  an  instant 
— don't  you  trouble  to  come  too ;  I  won't  keep  you  a  moment" 
And  with  these  words  he  ran  upstairs  again  to  the  room  which 
they  had  just  left. 

Apparently  the  door  did  not  open  very  readily,  to  judge  by 
a  little  fumbling  and  rattling  at  the  lock  that  went  on^when 
he  reached  it. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  the  handle  ? — shall  I  come  and  help 
you  ?"  called  out  his  companion  from  below. 

'^  Oh,  dear,  no  —many  thanks  all  the  same,  but  there  is  not 
the  least  occasion  to  trouble  you  to  come !"  was  shouted  back 
in  reply,  whilst  the  fumbling  ceased  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  was  resumed.  "  I  shall  get  it  open  directly — there  !  I've 
done  it  now  all  right.  Ah !  I  see  I  had  been  stupidly  trying 
to  turn  it  the  wrong  way  before— of  course  I  couldn't  make  it 
go  then." 

The  footsteps  of  the  speaker  were  audible  as  he  noisily 
entered  the  room  overhead,  went  a  little  way  in,  stopped  as 
though  to  pick  up  something,  came  out  again,  and  immediately 
re-descended  the  stairs,  displaying  the  missing  pocket-handker- 
chief in  his  hand. 

"Found  it  just  where  I  thought,  lying  on  the  floor,"  he 
exclaimed  triumphantly. 

"All  right,"  answered  his  host,  looking  carelessly  at  the 
article  in  question.  "  Hullo,  there  must  have  been  some  oil 
spilt  there  too,  I  should  think.  One  comer  of  your  handker- 
chiefs all  oily,  do  you  know  ?" 

"Ah,  so  it  is  !"  returned  Reginald ;  "I'll  go  and  get  a  clean 
one.  There 'Z£;a8  a  patch  of  something  dark  on  the  floor;  but 
I  didn't  notice  particularly  what  it  was,  being  in  a  hurry  not  to 
keep  you  waiting  any  longer." 

Mr.  Morgan  thought  no  more  of  the  incident  at  the  time, 
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and  after  the  house-inspection  had  been  accomplished  satis- 
{actorilj,  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  important  business  of  shooting  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Both  were  excellent  shots  as  a  rule,  but  to-day  it  seemed  as  if 
something  must  have  upset  Reginald  either  in  mind  or  body, 
for  he  was  nnwontedly  restless  and  pre-occupied,  and  his  aim  was 
by  no  means  as  accurate  as  usual.  It  was  a  phenomenon  which 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Morgan  with  surprise  and  vexation,  and 
by  him  attributed  entirely  to  the  eflFects  of  the  seductive  brown 
sherry  which  he  had  brought  forth  on  the  previous  night. 

Ue  had  rashly  supposed  that  the  digestive  organs  of  a 
Londoner  would  allow  their  possessor  to  partake  of  that  sherry 
with  impunity,  and  now,  therefore,  he  must  bear  the  penalty 
of  his  rashness  in  a  bag  very  much  below  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  It  was  a  sad  pity  to  have  made  such  a  mistake  !  Its 
consequences  were  irretrievable  as  far  as  to-day's  bag  went,  and 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  not  to  repeat  it  a  second  time. 
And  as  he  looked  ruefully  after  each  pheasant  that  flew  oft 
nnhurt  or  wounded  from  his  guest's  flre,  he  vowed  internally 
that  not  another  drop  of  the  old  brown  sherry  should  come  out 
of  the  cellar  until  the  shooting  of  the  covers  should  be  com- 
pleted. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
The   Loss   of  a  Pet. 

Before  continuing  further,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the 
previous  day  to  see  what  had  resulted  from  Reginald's  last  visit 
to  his  foster-mother's  cottage. 

On  the  next  morning  after  that  visit  she  was  going  down  as 
usual  to  commence  her  daily  work,  when  she  felt  something 
beneath  her  foot  just  as  she  was  about  to  put  it  down  on  one  of 
the  lowest  steps  of  the  stairs.  This  surprised  her,  for  she  was 
snre  there  had  been  nothing  there  on  the  night  before  when 
she  went  to  bed;  and  as  the  dim  morning  light  did  not 
illuminate  the  windowless  staircase  sufficiently  to  make  the 
obstacle  visible,  she  stepped  across  without  treading  on  it,  lit  a 
candle,  and  then  returned  to  see  what  the  unknown  object  was. 
Alas  for  her !  it  was  her  cherished  cat,  lying  motionless  on 
the  step,  with  its  limbs  and  frame  twisted  this  way  and  that, 
as  though  by  some  fearful  sufifering. 

Uttering  an  exclamation  of  horror,  she  snatched  up  the  body, 
carried  it  into  the  kitchen,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  animation.  But  it  was  labour  in  vain ;  and  she  soon 
perceived  that  life  was  wholly  extinct,  and  that  all  her  jealous 
protecting  care  had  not  availed  to  defend  her  favourite  from 
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some  sudden,  and — to  judge  by  appearance — terribly  painful, 
death.  Had  it  died  in  a  fit  ?  and,  if  so,  what  had  brought  on 
the  fit?  When  she  had  gone  to  bed  the  poor  creature  had 
seemed  to  be  comfortably  settled  in  its  basket  by  the  fire  as 
usual.  Apparently  it  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  night  and  tried 
to  come  to  her  to  relieve  its  distress,  but  been  unable  to  go 
further  than  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  After  that  vain  attempt 
to  get  to  her  for  succour,  it  had  evidently  died  in  agony  at  the 
place  where  she  had  found  it.  But  perhaps  if  she  had  been 
awake  instead  of  asleep  then,  she  might  have  managed  to  save 
its  life — who  could  tell  ?  It  was  very  pitiful  to  think  of  that ; 
and  it  was  pitiful,  too,  to  think  of  the  poor  thing's  struggle  to 
<x)me  to  her  in  its  distress,  and  then  of  its  miserable,  painful 
end.  Poor,  poor  Puss !  It  had  loved  her  best  of  all — as  she 
wanted  to  be  loved ;  and  now  that  it  was  dead  there  was 
nothing  else  left  to  love  her  like  that  in  the  whole  world. 

A  great  sense  of  forlomness  and  desolation  as  well  as  of 
sorrow  for  her  lost  companion  came  over  the  rough,  savage, 
ordinarily  immovable  woman,  and  she  bent  over  the  table  to 
kiss  the  dead  remains  that  lay  there.  As  she  did  so,  two  big 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  on  to  the  floor  at  the  very 
same  spot  which  had  been  stained,  not  long  before,  by  the 
blood  of  her  murdered  husband,  whose  corpse  she  had  contem- 
plated with  unruffled  equanimity,  untouched  by  the  slightest 
qualm  of  compunction  or  remorse.  Truly,  hers  was  a  strangely 
compounded  nature ! 

The  sound  of  a  cheerful  whistle  advancing  along  the  road 
caused  her  to  look  in  that  direction ;  and  there  she  saw  a  young 
man  whom  she  knew  to  be  Dr.  Jones's  assistant,  in  the  act  of 
passing  by  outside  her  garden.  That  suggested  an  idea  to  her. 
Since  medical  advice  happened  to  be  handy,  why  not  try  what 
it  could  tell  her  respecting  her  loss?  She  wanted  to  know 
what  the  suddenly  fatal  illness  had  been ;  and  also  if  there  was 
any  likelihood  that  she  might  have  been  able  to  relieve  the 
victim  if  she  had  been  watching  over  it  when  it  died.  No 
doubt  a  doctor's  assistant  would  understand  more  about  the 
matter  than  any  common  person;  for  though  he  was  not 
altogether  a  regular  doctor,  nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  very 
far  off  it,  seeing  that  he  would  be  one  in  another  year  or  so. 
Anyway  she  would  see  what  he  had  to  say  about  this  death. 
So  the  passer-by  was  called  to,  and  asked  if  he  had  time  to 
step  in  for  a  minute  to  look  at  her  cat,  which  had  died  in  the 
night  and  she  didn't  know  what  of. 

The  young  fellow  was  somewhat  startled  at  first  when  he 
heard  himself  hailed  by  the  notoriously  unsociable  and 
unamiable  Leah ;  but  as  soon  as  he  knew  what  she  wanted 
him  for,  he  replied  good-naturedly  that  he  was  not  in  any  great 
hurry,  and  then  proceeded  to  enter  the  cottage.     The  extra- 
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ordinary  and   unnataral   manner  in   which  the   body  of   the 
deceased  pet  was  contorted  struck  bim  as  singular  directly  he 
set  eyes  upon  it ;  and  he  immediately  remarked  that  it  must 
have  been  some  uncommonly  queer  complaint  to  make  a  cat 
twist  itself  into  such  a  shape  as  that !    A  closer  inspection  of 
externally  visible  symptoms  made   him  think  that  the   fatal 
cause  had  in  all  probability  been  poison ;   but  what  kind  of 
poison  it  might  have  been  he  was  puzzled  to  say,  so  his  profes- 
sional curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  became  anxious  to  open  the 
body  and  continue  his  investigations  internally.     Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  opposed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  animal's  mis- 
tress, who  regarded  what  he  proposed  doing  as   a  barbarous 
desecration  and  sort  of  wanton  insult  to  the  remains ;  swore 
that  her  cat  should  not  be  cut  up  to  please  anybody;   and 
dared  him  to  make  the  attempt  at  his  peril.     It  was  in  vain  to 
argue  in  favour  of  the  plan  and  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to 
change  her  mind;    she  persisted  stubbornly  in  her  refusal 
notwithstanding  all  he  could  say.    An  external  examination  he 
might  make  as  much  as  he  liked ;  but  further  than  that  she 
would  on  no  account  allow  him  to  go.     He  had,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  to  be  contented  with  availing  himself  of  her  permis- 
sion as  far  as   it  went  —which   proceeding,  however,   was   an 
unsatisfactory  one,  seeing  that  it  left  him  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  particular  point  on  which  he  wanted  to  be  enlightened. 
Finally  he  declared  that  he   had   no  doubt  death  had   been 
caused  by  some  kind  of  poison ;  but  that  without  opening  the 
hody  he  could  not  possibly  say  what  the  poison  had  been.     She 
might  depend  it  had  been  picked  up  somewhere  or  other  by 
the  cat  when  out  on  its  rambles  the  day  before.    That  was  t>(> 
say  unless  she  herself  happened  to  have  any  stu£f  of  the  sort 
about  in  the  house  where  it  could  have  been  got  at — in  that 
case,  of  course,  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be  at  home  that  the 
mischief  had  been  done.     And  having  thus  delivered  himself 
of  the  opinion  requested,  he  bid  her  good  morning  and  con- 
tinued his  way. 

She  listened  to  all  that  he  had  said  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  her  thoughts  dwelt  upon  it  after  his  departure 
whilst  she  went  about  the  house  and  garden  performing  the 
usual  domestic  tasks  mechanically. 

Poison  !  She  knew  that  she  had  none  about  the  place  ;  and 
as  Pussy's  injuries  had  recently  debarred  it  from  mousing, 
poaching,  and  other  expeditions  which  would  have  taken  it 
away  from  home,  it  had  hardly  been  out  of  her  sight  since  her 
return,  and  had  certainly  not  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  little  domain.  How  then  could  it  have  got  at  any 
poison  ?  It  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  but  what  she  had 
had  herself,  so  if  there  had  been  anything  wrong  with  the  food 
it  ate,  why  she  would  have  been  poisoned  too,  she  imagined. 
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What  had  it  had  the  day  before?  Only  a  bit  of  bread  and 
meat  off  her  own  plate  at  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
and  afterwards  some  milk  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the 
evening  when  she  had  had  tea — nothing  whatever  but  what 
she  had  had  herself,  and  knew  by  her  own  experience  to  be  all 
right  and  wholesome.  By-the-by0,  they  had  not  exactly 
shared  the  same  food  at  tea  either ;  for  the  cat  had  had  all  the 
milk  there  was,  and  there  had  been  none  left  for  her.  But 
that  did  not  make  any  difference,  because  she  had  had  some  of 
it  for  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and,  of  course,  nothing  could 
have  happened  to  alter  it  afterwards.  If  so,  she  would  have 
known  what  was  done,  seeing  that  she  had  never  been  away 
from  the  cottage  all  day,  and  that  there  had  been  no  one  else 
there  all  the  time  ;  or  at  least  only  when  her  foster-son  was 
there,  and  it  wasn't  likely  that  he  would  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it ! 

Up  to  this  moment  she  had  entirely  forgotten  what  she  had 
seen  through  the  window  when  she  had  returned  unexpectedly 
whilst  he  had  believed  her  to  be  absent  about  her  oil  transac- 
tions. But  now  all  at  once  the  thought  of  a  possible  change 
in  the  milk,  and  the  recollection  of  his  visit,  reminded  her  of 
his  proceedings  on  that  occasion.  She  had  certainly  seen  him 
put  something  into  the  milk-jug;  and  she  began  to  wonder 
what  that  something  could  have  been,  and  whether  perchance 
it  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Pussy's  death.  But 
then,  why  should  he  have  had  a  spite  against  an  animal  which 
had  never  harmed  him,  nor  come  in  his  way,  nor  yet  was  ever 
likely  to  do  so  ?  Besides,  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  he 
could  have  reckoned  on  the  whole  of  the  milk  going  to  the  cat, 
when  it  was  so  much  more  natural  to  expect  that  she  herself 
would  have  drunk  some,  if  not  all,  of  it. 

Suddenly  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
that  was  just  what  he  had  expected;  and  that  whatever  had 
been  added  to  the  milk  had  been  destined  solely  for  her  benefit ! 

The  suspicion  would,  till  lately,  have  been  promptly  dismissed 
from  her  mind  as  ridiculous,  because  she  would  have  had  no 
conception  of  any  possible  motive  to  make  him  wish  to  get  rid 
of  her.  Whilst  her  original  belief  in  his  affection  for  her 
remained  unshaken  she  never  dreamt  of  its  being  possible  that 
he  should  be  afraid  of  her  on  account  of  what  she  knew. 
Indeed,  if  such  a  notion  had  been  suggested  to  her  she  would 
have  deemed  it  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  seriously ;  and 
thought  that  she  had  surely  proved  her  love  and  devotion  too 
conclusively  for  him  not  to  trust  to  her  as  implicitly  as  though 
she  had  been  a  second  self. 

But  this  tranquil  assurance  of  mutual  confidence  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  doubts  which  had  recently  crept  into  her  mind 
and  which  had  paved  the  way  for  a  perception  of  the  possibility 
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of  his  having  doubts  of  a  similar  nature  concerning  her.  In 
that  case  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  he 
would  regard  her  as  a  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  obstacle 
on  his  path.  And  she  knew  him  quite  well  enough  to  be  aware 
that  he  was  not  scrupulous  about  suppressing  such  obstacles 
when  he  got  a  chance  of  so  doing. 

The  more  she  turned  the  matter  over  in  her  mind  the  more 
confident  did  she  feel  that  her  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
until  she  ended  by  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
certainly  true.  No  doubt  he  had  don«  his  best  to  poison  her, 
and  if  she  had  escaped,  it  was  by  a  mere  accident,  and  at  the 
expense  of  her  darling  cat — the  only  living  creature  she  loved 
that  had  truly  loved  her  in  return.  It  was  a  cruel  blow  which 
had  robbed  her  of  her  one  friend,  and  left  her  with  nothing  to 
be  fond  of.  And  yet  that  injury  had  been  inflicted  by  the  man 
whom  she  had  suckled  in  babyhood,  idolised  all  his  life,  and 
served  ungrudgingly  whenever  she  could,  and  who  had  made 
believe  to  care  about  her  sincerely!  He  was  a  villain — a  false, 
ungrateful,  treacherous  villain ! 

The  aflFection  which  she  had  formerly  felt  for  him  was 
effectually  expelled  from  her  breast  as  she  thought  of  how  he 
had  returned  that  affection,  and  in  its  place  there  came  a  sullen 
exasperation  which  was  strengthened  and  embittered  every  time 
that  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  corpse  of  the  cat.  Should  the  man 
who  had  done  that  marry  his  cousin  and  reign  at  Nant  Olchfa 
as  he  wanted  to  do  ?  Not  if  she  could  anyhow  prevent  it !  If 
he  had  trusted  to  her  as  she  thought  he  would,  nothing  on  earth 
should  have  made  her  betray  him.  But  instead  of  that  he  had 
chosen  to  distrust  her ;  and  so  now  she  would  let  him  have 
some  reason  for  that  distrust.  She  would  tell  Gladys  the  whole 
history  of  what  had  happened  on  the  coming-of-age  night. 
There  wouldn't  be  much  chance  of  the  marriage  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  when  the  girl  knew  who  had  put  her  brother  in  the 
brook  to  be  drowned.  He  should  find  that  Leah  Williams 
wasn't  one  to  be  wronged  safely — no  indeed  ! 

Her  eagerness  to  punish  him  made  her  careless  of  the  risk 
which  might  result  to  herself  from  the  revelations  she  intended 
making,  and  her  only  anxiety  was  lest  Gladys  should  refuse  to 
believe  her  story,  and  so  it  might  fail  of  having  the  desired 
effect.  That  would  be  too  provoking  !  Yet  there  were  no  proofs 
of  it  except  her  own  word,  and  supposing  that  were  not 
credited,  how  was  he  to  be  discomfited  and  thwarted  as  she 
wished? 

Suddenly  she  bethought  her  that  there  was  someone  within 
reach  who  would  be  an  excellent  ally  and  counsellor  in  the 
matter,  i.e.,  Captain  Enville.  His  past  relations  with  Gladys 
had  made  him  sufficiently  interesting  to  Nant  Olchfa  folk  for 
his  return  to  the  neighbourhood  to  be  deemed  by  them  worthy 
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of  mention,  and  thus  she  had  heard  of  his  being  now  at  Cwm 
Eithin,  Thither  she  would  go  and  impart  her  secret  to  him 
and  see  what  he  advised.  A  gentleman  like  him  would 
probably  know  better  than  she  did  what  was  the  best  way  of 
interfering ;  and  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  very  ready  to  do  what 
he  could  against  the  man  who  was  trying  to  marry  his  sweetheart, 
so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  his  not  backing  her  up  zealously. 
Besides,  he  had  in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  additional  appropriateness 
as  a  confidant  because  of  its  having  been  him  whom  her  husband 
had  erroneously  accused  of  the  crime  committed  by  Reginald. 

By  the  time  she  had  determined  to  go  and  see  the  captain 
it  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon  :  and  as  it  was  a  good  nine 
miles  to  Cwm  Eithin  she  deferred  the  expedition  till  the 
morrow,  when  she  would  be  able  to  walk  there  and  back  in  the 
day  easily  by  starting  early.  Accordingly  she  set  out  first  thing 
after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning — that  being  the 
Thursday  on  which  her  foster-son  was  shown  over  Llysderw, 
dropped  his  handkerchief  in  the  tower-room,  and  subsequently 
missed  the  pheasants  in  a  way  that  showed  there  must  be  some- 
thing disturbing  him  either  in  body  or  mind.  Whatever  was 
troubling  him,  however,  it  was  not  anxiety  on  her  account ;  for 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  have  drunk  the  milk  he 
had  doctored  on  the  previous  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  knew 
that  in  that  case  she  must  certainly  have  died  within  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

Tridy  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwelcome  surprise  could 
he  have  seen  this  woman  whom  he  imagined  himself  rid  of  for 
ever,  alive  and  well,  and  tramping  stoutly  along  the  road  to 
Cwm  Eithin,  full  of  fierce  indignation  and  vengeful  designs 
against  him ! 

When  she  reached  the  town  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  she 
went  straight  to  the  barracks  to  perform  her  errand,  thinking 
that  she  would  rest  a  bit  afterwards,  and  then  have  plenty  of  time 
still  left  to  get  home  before  night.  But  on  inquiring  for  the 
captain  she  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  out  and  was  not 
expected  back  till  evening. 

Evidently,  therefore,  she  would  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  her 
cottage  early,  as  she  had  meant  to  do,  unless  she  were  to  post- 
pone her  interview  to  another  day.  For  if  she  waited  to  see 
him  when  he  returned  that  evening  and  then  performed  the 
nine  miles'  walk  home  afterwards,  she  would  have  to  be  out  the 
best  part  of  the  night.  She  had  no  notion,  however,  of  going 
back  and  leaving  undone  the  thing  which  she  had  come  to  do. 
It  was  vexatious,  no  doubt,  to  be  kept  dawdling  here  all  the 
afternoon  and  not  get  home  till  goodness  knows  when  ;  but  for 
all  that  she  stuck  doggedly  to  her  purpose  of  seeing  him  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  resolved  to  await  his  return,  however  late 
it  might  be. 
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Close  by  there  was  a  public-house  commanding  a  view  of  the 
barrack-entrance ;  to  that  inn  she  proceeded  for  her  dinner,  and 
then  established  herself  at  the  window  and  watched  with  sullen, 
stolid  patience  for  tlie  coming  of  the  individual  whom  she  had 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  recipient  of  her  confidences 
concerning  her  foster-son. 

There  we  will  leave  her  for  the  present,  and  go  back  to 
Uysderw  to  see  what  took  place  there  on  the  evening  of  that 
Thursday. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  OODODIN  OF  ANEURIN  GWAWDRYDD. 


Stanzas  I.— XIII. 

(The  rendering  is  based  generally  upon  the  prose  translation  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Sil?»n  Evans,  in  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales.) 

I. 

Manly  of  mind  was  the  youth, 
Stout  in  the  stir  of  fight ; 
Under  his  thigh  were  steeds 
Thick  of  mane  and  wight ; 
His  shield  was  broad  and  light 
On  the  flank  of  slender  mould, 
His  sword  was  blue  and  bright, 
He  had  ermine  and  spurs  of  gold. 
Far  from  me  be  the  part 
In  hatred  to  work  thee  wrong, 
IVIine  be  the  meeter  art 
To  tell  thy  prowess  in  song. 
Thou  hast  gone  to  a  bloody  bier 
Ere  the  marriage  feast  was  spread. 
Ere  the  hostile  spears  were  near. 
The  ravens  upon  thee  fed. 
To  Owen  lief  and  leal. 
Unmeet  for  the  ravens'  meal ! 
Euth  is  rife  in  the  plain, 
Where  Marro's  son  lies  slain.* 


V         0^ 


Clear  it  is  in  what  plain, 
The  son  of  Marro  was  slain. 

Williams  (Ab  Ithel)  translates— 

"  There  is  swelling  sorrow  in  the  plain, 
Where  fell  in  death  the  only  son  of  Marro." 

The  Rev.  D.  S.  Evans—- 

"  It  is  evident  in  what  region,"  etc. 
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II. 

Caeawg,  leader,  before  a  maid, 
Abashed  and  mild,  the  mead  would  deal ; 
Heard  he  the  tumult  of  battle  arrayed, 
Pierced  was  his  steed,  relentless  his  steel ; 
Fleeing  never — the  blood  would  flow ; 
His  strokes  the  foemen  as  rushes  mow  ; 
When  he  returned,  of  all  his  band. 
One  in  a  hundred  scarce  might  stand 
By  Madawg's  tents,  in  Mordai's  land. 

III. 

Caeawg,  warrior,  his  country's  stay, 
Swooping  as  eagle  on  ocean  prey. 
True  to  his  pact,  with  ensign  spread, 
Nobly  he  did  his  part,  nor  fled 
Gododin's  host  at  close  of  day ; 
Kecking  neither  shield  nor  spear, 
Boldly  Manawyd's  men  he  pressed ; 
What  rich  palace,  far  or  near. 
Escaped  his  roving  warriors'  quest  ? 

IV. 

Caeawg,  leader,  wolf  of  the  strand  ; 

Amber  wreaths  his  forehead  twine, 

Eich  as  horn  of  costly  wine ; 

Queller  of  mean  men,  blood  on  his  brand ; 

G  wynedd,  the  North,  to  him  would  yield  ; 

So  advised  Ysgyrran's  son, 

He  of  the  broken  shield. 

V. 

Caeawg,  leader  in  din  of  fight ; 

Seen  above  all  in  the  field  his  might ; 

First  in  the  van  with  gory  hand ; 

Five  battalions  his  blades  did  quell. 

Men  of  Brenneich  and  Deivyr's  land. 

He  was  meat  for  wolves,  ere  the  marriage  fea-t 

was  spread ; 
The  altar  unsought,  the  ravens  upon  him  fed  ; 
Ere  he  met  the  spears,  his  blood  upon  earth 

was  shed, 
Price  of  mead  in  the  hall  the  crowds  among  ;  — 
Long  as  a  minstrel  lives,  Hyveidd  the  Tall  slidll 

be  sung. 
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VI. 

They  went  to  Gododin,  their  laughter  rang, 
Bat  bitter  in  battle,  each  drew  his  brand ; 
For  a  year  was  peace,  but  throbbing  sprang 
From  Bodgad's  son  of  violent  hand ; 
Penance  they  did,  but  none  could  stay 
The  strife  of  death  that  must  pierce  that  band, 
The  old  and  the  young  and  the  bold  his  prey. 

VII. 

They  went  to  Gododin  with  laughter  light ; 
None  knew  the  coming  of  gloomy  ill ; 
Thou  slayest  with  blades  with  noiseless  might, 
Pillar  of  living  law  ;  they  are  still.    , 

VIII. 

They  went  to  Catraeth,  loud  in  prate ; 
Fresh  mead  their  feasting  and  their  fate  : 
Three  hundred  fought  with  blade  in  hand, 
But  stillness  after  mirth  had  way ; 
Penance  they  did,  but  none  could  stay 
The  strife  of  death  that  must  pierce  that  band. 

IX. 

They  went  to  Catraeth,  drunk  with  mead ; 
Brave,  shall  I  stint  their  praise  in  aught ! 
Round  the  red  blades  with  many  a  deed 
Of  stubborn  might  the  war-dogs  fought. 
Ah  I  thought  I  you  of  Brenneich's  side. 
As  deluge*  I  would  whelm  you  all ! 
Unscathed  myself,  my  friend  must  fall ; 
Bravely  he  faced  the  dreadful  one. 
And  spumed  the  dower  with  gallant  pride, 
He  of  Maen  Gwyngwn,  Cian's  stout  son. 

X. 

They  went  to  Catraeth  with  day  ; 
Peaceful  to  those  who  dreaded  bane : 
A  hundred  thousand,  hundreds  three, 
Marks  for  each  other's  lances  they ; 
Gory  and  brave  they  barred  the  way 
Before  Mynyddawg  Mwynvawr's  train. 

DUyw  may,  however,  be  dUiWf  " a  phantom/'  and  not  diluw,  "deluge." 
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XL 

They  went  to  Catraeth  with  day, 
Mourned  for  their  worth  and  absence  they ; 
The  yellow  mead,  sweet  snare,  they  pour ; 
Many  a  bard  that  year  was  slain  ; 
Swords  than  plumes  had  redder  stain  ; 
Blades  white  as  lime,  helms  cleft  in  four, 
Before  Mynyddawg  Mwynvawr's  train. 

XII. 

They  went  to  Catraeth  with  day  ; 
Shame  in  the  noblest  fights  appears  ; 
For  Baptism  they  join  the  fray, 
And  strew  the  bodies  for  the  biers. 
Best  this  ere  kindred  be  allied. 
What  carnage  wrought  they  'fore  the  eyes 
Of  mazed  Gododin's  host  that  day  : 
Strongest  the  hero  doubly  wise. 

XIII. 

He  went  to  Catraeth  with  day : 

On  nights  of  calm  he  drank  the  mead  ; 

The  fortunate,  so  men  would  say, 

Now  luckless  in  his  latest  deed 

Of  blood  and  bane,  ambition-led. 

No  chief  with  blazonry  so  fine 

Upon  his  flag  to  Catraeth  sped, 

Nor  issued  forth  such  gallant  line 

From  Eiddyn's  fort  the  foe  to  pine, 

When  mounted  ravagers  made  head. 

Tudvwlch  the  Tall,  his  towns  in  view, 

For  seven  long  days  the  Saxons  slew  ; 

His  valour  lived  until  he  fell, 

His  feres  will  keep  his  memory  well ; 

He,  the  land's  bulwark,  drenched  with  blood 

The  plain,  where  Cilydd's  son  had  stood. 

Cardiff.  E.  J.  Newell,  INl.A. 


A  FAMOUS  WELSH  PIRATE. 


Of  all  the  worthies  of  Wales  not  one  has  achieved  such 
unquestioned  pre-eminence  in  his  peculiar  calling  as  the  gallant 
adventurer,  Sir  Henry  John  Morgan,  Knight,  some  time 
Deputy-G-ovemor  of  Jamaica,  the  greatest  of  the  buccaneers. 
Bat  alas !  except  with  boys,  in  whose  periodicals  he  is  a  favourite 
character,  playing  therein  with  equal  success  now  the  virtuous 
hero  and  now  the  ruthless  desperado,  Morgan  is  little  more 
than  a  name,  and  readers  of  mature  age  have  to  lament  that 
DO  writer  of  romance  has  utilised  for  their  edification  the 
splendid  materials  with  which  the  life  of  Morgan,  the  buccaneer, 
abounds.  Let  us  hope  the  author  will  one  day  arise,  for  shame 
it  is  that  Rob  Boy  and  Jack  Sheppard  (it  is  dangerous  to 
mention  any  Irish  name)  should  enjoy  fame  and  immortality 
from  their  illustrious  biographers,  whilst  a  hero  as  valorous,  as 
high-minded,  and  as  honest  as  either,  should  be  in  danger  of 
fading  from  history  untouched  by  the  hand  of  romance. 

The  subject  of  our  remarks  was  born  about  the  year  1637  in 
South  Wales,  his  father  being  a  yeoman  farmer.  Nothing 
more  of  his  birth  or  ancestry  is  known,  and  we  are  compelled,  for 
lack  of  records,  to  pass  to  his  seventeenth  year,  when,  like  many 
a  hero  before  and  since,  he  ran  away  to  sea,  obtaining  employ- 
ment on  a  vessel  leaving  Bristol  for  Barbadoes.  The  fact  of 
his  sailing  from  Bristol  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  home  was 
in  Glamorganshire,  but  this  is  only  conjecture.  A  sailor's  life 
before  the  mast  was  as  luxurious  then  as  in  our  days,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  very  surprising  to  learn  that  first  voyage  hands 
deserted  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  This 
practice  was  annoying  and  costly  to  skippers,  by  whom  divers 
efforts  were  made  to  check  it.  But  Morgan's  captain,  who  was 
infficiently  philosophical  to  recognise  the  inutility  of  detaining 
an  unwilling  sailor,  preferred  to  hasten  his  departure  if 
thereby  any  profit  might  be  secured  for  himself.  It  will  pre- 
sently be  seen  he  had  discovered  a  most  ingenious  method 
of  extracting  good  from  evil.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  and  our  hero  was  doubtless  enjoying,  in  anticipation, 
the  delight  of  stretching  his  farm-bred  limbs  in  freedom,  he 
was  sold  by  his  captain  ("as  was  his  custom ")  to  a  planter, 
ythom  for  the  ensuing  five  years  he  was  compelled  to  serve  as  a 
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slave.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  managed  to  escape,  and 
again  venturing  on  shipboard,  landed  penniless  and  a  fogitiTe 
at  Jamaica.  Perhaps  even  there  he  feared  pursuit,  or  perhaps 
his  five  years  on  a  plantation  had  made  life  on  shore  distasteful ; 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  he  enlisted  forthwith  as  a 
common  seaman  in  a  ship  which  an  honest  trader  was  fitting 
out  for  a  buccaneering  venture  against  the  Spaniards. 

Now  that  our  hero  has  at  length  found  his  lot  in  life,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  gentry  amongst  whom  he  achieved  greatness  may 
be  permitted.  The  buccaneers  were  the  plague  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  during  the  seven- 
teenth, and  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  were  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  great  sea  captains  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  good  work  of  harassing  and  plundering  the  Spaniards  they 
manfully  carried  on.  True,  history  has  drawn  an  invidious 
distinction  between  Drake  and  his  colleagues  and  Morgan  and 
his  fellow  buccaneers,  but  the  reason  for  such  distinction  is  not 
very  clear.  Piracy  was  the  occupation,  and  plunder  the  main 
object,  in  each  case  ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  more  than  two 
points  of  difference  between  the  filibusters  and  their  Elixa- 
bethan  predecessors ;  the  first  being  that  the  buccaneers  did 
not  attempt  to  palliate  their  misdeeds  by  pretended  hatred  of 
Spanish  bigotry  and  intolerance,  nor  to  excuse  murder  and 
robbery  on  the  score  of  zeal  for  reformed  Christianity.  This 
is  a  positive  relief  to  our  feelings,  for  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  cloak  of  religion  never  fitted  the  adventurers  of  the 
Spanish  main,  either  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  subsequently, 
their  ideas  of  theology  beiog  most  confused,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  religion  being  little  more  than  suflScient  to  furnish  them 
with  oaths.  No;  our  pirates  openly  and  honourably  avowed 
their  mercenary  intentions  and  proclaimed  crusades  solely  for 
pillage.  Be  they  what  they  might,  hypocrites  they  were  not. 
The  second  distinction  was  that  the  English,  with  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  ceased  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  Spanish 
business,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  great  Welshman 
to  have  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  British  cut-throat 
over  a  swarm  of  competitors  collected  from  all  the  ruffians  of 
Europe. 

The  Grovernments  of  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  from 
which  countries  the  buccaneers  chiefly  came,  were  too  jealous 
of  the  predominance  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  to  be  eager  to 
check  the  excesses  which  their  hardy  subjects  might  commit,  and 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  deal  harshly  with  seamen  who  were 
most  useful  in  war.  So,  to  the  constant  remonstrances  of  Spain 
evasive  answers  were  returned,  and  the  buccaneers,  more  than 
encouraged  in  their  misdeeds,  found  safety  from  pursuit  in  every 
non-Spanish  Isle  of  the  Indies,  and,  peace  or  no  peace  in  Europe, 
"treaties  meant  nothing  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  line.** 
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It  has  been  more  than  hinted  that  the  connivance  of  European 
rulers  was  secured  by  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  greater 
chieftains,  and  our  own  Charles  II.,  of  merry  memory,  has  not 
escaped  calumny  on  this  head.  The  adventurers  never  wanted 
for  recruits.  A  region  where  war  raged  ceaselessly  for  plunder, 
and  for  plunder  only,  and  where  but  little  discipline  prevailed, 
seemed  a  perfect  Paradise  to  the  military  classes  of  Em*ope, 
compelled  at  home,  under  savage  discipline,  to  fight  for  a 
sovereign  or  a  sect  for  reasons  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
and  only  allowed  an  occasional  sack  wherewith  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  pay. 

It  might  be  thought  that  under  such  conditions  the 
buccaneers  would  have  increased  to  an  extent  at  which  their 
business  would  fail  to  prove  remunerative.  But  two  or  three 
wholesome  correctives  served  to  keep  the  body  corporate  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Thus  the  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  were  by  no  means  light,  and  prisoners  were  seldom 
heard  of  again.  Then,  quarrels,  excited  by  national  jealousies, 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  especially  when  business  was 
slack.  In  unholy  warfare  of  this  sort  many  a  gallant  rascal 
fell.  Again,  the  leaders  were  romantically  fond  of  claiming 
more  than  their  stipulated  share  of  booty,  thereby  causing 
mutinies  and  incidental  loss  of  life.  Another,  and  no  slight 
factor  in  this  winnowing  process,  was  the  merry  habit  of 
celebrating  every  successful  cruise  by  weeks  of  revehry  and  dis- 
sipation, whereby  the  weaker  and  more  intemperate  died  off  in 
great  numbers. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  are  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Morgan.  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  he  speedily  distin- 
guished himself,  proving  full  of  daring  and  resource.  With  an 
eye  to  the  future,  he  neither  squandered  nor  gambled  away  the 
rewards  of  his  industry,  but  carefully  husbanded  his  means. 
After  five  or  six  voyages  in  a  subordinate  position,  which  may 
be  taken  to  have  constituted  his  apprenticeship  to  piracy,  he 
became  proudly  conscious  of  being  master  of  his  trade,  and 
with  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise  in  life,  expended  his 
savings  in  furnishing  a  vessel  of  his  own.  His  first  venture 
was  gloriously  successful,  one  vessel  grew  into  many,  until,  in 
less  than  ten  years  from  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  was  one  of 
her  wealthiest  traders  and  renowned  throughout  the  Indies  for 
the  daring  and  fortune  of  his  exploits.  In  1668,  a  hoary  old 
rogue,  Mansveldt  by  name,  organised  a  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels, 
carrying  seven  hundred  fighting  men,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  storm  and  sack  the  important  city  of  Panama.  His  choice 
of  vice-admiral  fell  upon  Morgan,  who  gladly  accepted  the  post. 
But  the  enterprise  proved  a  dismal  failure.  Instead  of  sailing  at 
once  for  Panama  the  fleet  was  delayed  before  St.  Catherine 
ontil  that  island  had  been  captured  and  garrisoned,  and  the 
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time  thus  foolishly  wasted  enabled  the  Spanish,  who  had  heard 
of  the  intended  visit,  to  put  the  city  of  Panama  in  such  good 
order  of  defence  that  the  buccaneers  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  their  enterprise  and  to  return  to  Jamaica.  Even 
St.  Catherine  was  retaken  before  they  reached  home.  Disap- 
pointment and  mortification  broke  old  Mansveldt's  heart,  and 
on  the  homeward  voyage  he  departed,  like  the  gallant  Norse- 
man he  was,  to  his  Valhalla. 

The  vice-admiral  was  now  admiral.  Undaunted  by  the 
failure  of  the  first  cruise,  Morgan,  as  soon  as  he  landed  at 
Jamaica,  organised  a  new  expedition  and  appointed  a  rendez- 
vous for  his  ships  near  a  small  island  on  the  south  of  Cuba. 
There,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
appointed  fleet  of  twelve  vessels,  carrying  seven  hundred  men. 
He  gave  orders  for  an  attempt  upon  Puerto  del  Principe,  a 
town  which,  being  some  distance  from  the  sea,  had  so  &r 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  buccaneers,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
well  worth  the  sacking.  Strict  secrecy  was  enjoined,  and  the 
armada,  departing,  shortly  dropped  anchor  in  a  bay  near  the 
luckless  town.  It  would  probably  have  been  taken  by  surprise 
had  not  a  Spanish  prisoner  escaped  from  his  ship  at  night,  and, 
swimming  to  shore,  carried  warning  to  his  countrymen,  who 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Numbers  were,  however, 
against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  the  town  was  entered. 
Once  in  the  city,  Morgan  caused  it  to  be  known  that  any 
further  resistance  would  entail  the  destruction  of  Puerto  by  fire, 
and  this  threat  quieted  the  citizens,  the  chiefest  among  whom, 
together  with  the  soldiers,  were  imprisoned  in  the  churches.  At 
Puerto  Morgan  displayed  his  nice  sense  of  humour  by  keeping 
the  unhappy  prisoners  for  a  week  without  food,  while  he  and 
his  officers  feasted  gloriously  every  day  in  the  squares  and 
streets  immediately  adjoining  the  churches.  The  pillage  of 
the  town  and  the  collecting  of  supplies  for  the  fleet  occupied 
six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  place  was  relieved  of  its 
uninvited  visitors.  The  booty  available  for  division  amounted  in 
specie  to  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  besides  precious  stones, 
bales  of  silk,  &c.  The  total  did  not  realise  the  anticipations 
of  the  French  members  of  the  company,  or,  possibly,  they 
suspected  Morgan  of  having  secretly  appropriated  part  of  the 
plunder,  for  after  the  division  they  withdrew.  Morgan  was  left 
with  nine  vessels  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  but  so  hi 
was  he  from  being  discouraged  that  he  contemplated  a  more 
daring  undertaking,  which  he  was  almost  afraid  to  reveal  to  his 
followers.  However,  after  sharing  the  spoils,  which  took  place 
at  the  island  near  Cuba,  he  induced  the  buccaneers  to  follow 
him  out  to  sea,  and  presently  astounded  even  the  most  daring 
of  them  by  proposing  an  attack  upon  Puerto  Bello,  a  large  and 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     Our  hero 
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seems  to  have  been  as  persuasive  as  Cortes,  for  after  a  brief 
deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  follow  him  and  to  risk  everything 
under  his  guidance. 

The  fleet  arrived  near  Puerto  Bello  at  dusk,  and  anchored  in 
the  bay  for  an  hour  or  so  that  they  might  ascend  the  river  and 
assault  the  town  under  cover  of  darkness.  The  city  was 
defended  by  two  forts,  well  built,  but  garrisoned  by  no  more 
than  three  hundred  men.  There  was  in  addition  a  castle,  or 
stronghold,  which  contained  about  a  score  of  soldiers.  The 
Spaniards,  no  doubt  confident  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
town,  had  neglected  their  military  defences.  This  negligence 
had  been  taken  into  consideration  by  Morgan,  and  determined 
him  for  the  enterprise.  When  darkness  set  in  the  fleet  was  left 
in  charge  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  of  our  filibusters 
marched  towards  the  town.  The  smaller  of  the  two  forts  was 
quickly  captured,  as  the  Spaniards,  completely  surprised,  hardly 
attempted  a  resistance.  They  were  at  once  disarmed  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  large  upper  room  of  their  own  fort.  By  this  a  great 
advantage  had  been  gained,  but  news  of  their  arrival  had  spread 
over  the  town,  and  the  marauders  were  resolved  to  postpone 
farther  operations  until  daylight.  They  were  much  troubled 
vith  their  prisoners,  for  no  man  could  be  spared  to  guard  them, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  them  in  the  fort.  Morgan's 
genius  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  puzzled  comrades.  He 
proposed  that  at  daybreak  they  should  leave  the  fort  to  attack 
the  second  stronghold,  and  that,  abandoning  their  conquest,  they 
should  blow  up  the  building  and  all  its  prisoners.  The  simplicity 
of  the  plan  delighted  the  buccaneers,  and  means  were  taken  to 
cany  it  out.  At  dawn  this  successful  Q-uy  Fawkes  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  destroyed  a  hundred  of  his  enemies  and  their 
stronghold  with  them,  and,  full  of  the  valour  which  the 
consciousness  of  good  actions  inspires,  led  his  comrades  in 
an  assault  upon  the  remaining  fortress.  A  gallant  defence  was 
offered,  and  at  noon  the  Spaniards  still  held  their  own.  Their 
assailants  had  suffered  heavily  and  the  attack  was  almost  being 
abandoned,  when  a  strange  device  adopted  by  Morgan  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  had  noticed  that  the  chief  loss 
amongst  his  army  was  experienced  by  those  carrying  the  scaling 
ladders,  who  were  continually  shot  down  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  to  compel  the  townsmen  to  act  as  porters. 
The  Spaniards  might  hesitate  to  fire  at  their  own  countrymen, 
and  a  momentary  hesitation  would  enable  the  ladders  to 
be  placed,  which,  once  done,  he  doubted  not  of  gaining  the 
fort.  The  plan  was  brilliant  and  would  seem  incapable  of 
improvement.  Morgan,  however,  bettered  it  by  forcing  the 
priests  and  nuns  of  the  city  to  bear  the  ladders  before  his 
soldiers.  Begard  for  their  own  people,  and  for  people  of  so  sacred 
a  character,  temporarily  unnerved  the   garrison,  and  though 
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they  at  length  summoned  courage  to  shoot  down  the  helpless 
porters,  they  had  allowed  a  fatal  delay.  The  ladders  were 
placed  and  the  buccaneers  were  speedily  inside  the  fortress.  A 
fierce  hand-to-hand  contest  ensued,  but  the  Spaniards  were 
eventually  defeated,  and,  after  being  disarmed,  were  collected 
in  one  room,  with  a  threat  that  very  little  would  induce  their 
victors  to  adopt  with  them  the  successful  measure  which  had 
quieted*  the  defenders  of  the  smaller  fort.  The  castle  sur- 
rendered at  the  first  summons,  and  Puerto  Bello  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  a  ruthless  pillage. 

Morgan  excelled  in  the  art  of  pillage.  Vulgar  freebooters 
knew  no  better  way  of  looting  a  town  than  the  time-honoured 
one  of  ransacking  houses  and  shops.  This  was  coarse  and 
repulsive  to  a  delicate  operator,  and,  besides,  meant  the  loss  of 
all  hidden  wealth.  iMorgan  preferred  to  seize  and  interrogate 
the  leading  citizens.  Very  few  were  able  to  baffle  his  curiosity. 
Stubborn  silence  was  conquered  by  the  lash  and  the  rack,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  the  stake.  Other  arguments  were  not  wanting. 
No  husband  or  father  would  fail  to  ransom  wife  or  daughter  at 
the  price  of  all  his  wealth.  In  five  days,  what  with  the  old 
rough  and  ready  method  of  his  followers  and  his  own  refined 
practices,  our  hero  secured  in  money  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

It  was  thought  about  time  to  leave  the  scene,  when  news 
came  that  Guzman,  the  governor  of  Panama,  was  advancing  to 
the  rescue  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Morgan  was 
not  dismayed.  His  first  step  was  to  seize  all  stores  and 
provisions  and  thus  bring  the  unhappy  citizens  face  to  face  with 
starvation.  He  next  despatched  a  few  of  them  to  the 
approaching  army  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
attack  were  made,  he  would,  whatever  might  be  his  own  fate, 
burn  Puerto  Bello  to  the  ground.  To  starvation  he  added  all 
that  cruelty  could  suggest,  until  the  wretched  townspeople  of 
their  own  initiative  sent  word  to  Guzman  imploring  him  to 
depart.  This  action  only  showed  Morgan  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and,  with  almost  incredible  assurance,  he  sent  another 
deputation  of  Spaniards  to  their  would-be  rescuer,  with 
instructions  to  demand  hostao^es  for  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  eight  in  return  for  his  refraining 
from  destroying  Puerto  Bello  and  decimating  its  inhabitants. 
Don  Guzman  was  helpless.  The  tortured  and  famishing  towns- 
people prevailed  upon  him  to  agree  to  the  new  exaction.  The 
additional  money  was  found,  and  the  general  of  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  triumphant 
departure  of  less  than  four  hundred  brigands,  laden  with  an 
enormous  booty,  and  amply  secured  by  hostages  from  any 
molestation. 

Delirious  with  success,  the  freebooters  returned  to  Jamaica, 
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and  after  proper  carousal  and  debauchery,  set  about  another 
expedition.    The  old  rendezvous  was  appointed,  and  Maracaibo 
named  as  the   scene    of   robbery.      Matters   did   not   begin 
auspiciously.   When  the  fleet  assembled  quarrels  arose  between 
the  French  and  English,  instigated  by  Morgan  himself,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  suspicious  allies,  and  who  managed  matters 
very  adroitly.     Assuming  a  friendly  desire  to  adjust  disputes, 
he  invited  all  the  French  chieftains  to  a  banquet  upon  one  of  the 
vessels,  which  invitation  was  innocently  accepted.     Directly  all 
were  on  board  they  were  made  prisoners  and  despatched  without 
ceremony  to  Jamaica.     But  Divine   retribution,  so   said   the 
French,  avenged   this   treachery.      The   largest   of  Morgan's 
vessels — one    lent    him    by  the   Grovemor  of   Jamaica — was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  the  magazine,  which  interrupted 
a  drunken  carousal  and  hurled  hundreds  of  British  pirates  into 
the  sea.    A  day  or  two  was  spent  in  recovering  their  floating 
bodies — not  from  sentimental  motives,  but  to  secure  the  chains 
and  jewellery  which  buccaneeriilg  captains  and  seamen  greatly 
affected,  not  altogether  from  vanity,   for    wealth    was    more 
portable  in  that  form  than  in  any  other.     A  fair  amount  of 
treasure  was  rescued,  and  the  buccaneers,  leaving  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  comrades  to  the  sharks,  were  at  last  free  to  depart. 
Eight  well  furnished  ships,  carrying  five  hundred  men,  arrived  in 
dne  time  at  Maracaibo.     The  town  was  deserted,  so  the  army 
proceeded   to  pillage   the  houses,  and  some,  under  Morgan's 
direction,  to   hunt  for  the   vanished  citizens.     Three   weeks' 
search  resulted   in   the   capture   of   over  a   hundred   leading 
citizens,  who,  subjected  to  Morgan's  tender  cross-examination, 
yielded   a  large   booty,   the   amount  of  treasure  collected  in 
Maracaibo  requiring  a  train  of  fifty  mules  for  its  transport  to 
the  fleet.    The  buccaneers  were  justly  incensed  at  the  trouble 
cansed  them  in  hunting  for  the  citizens  of  this  town,  and  as  a 
fitting  retribution  left  it  in  flames  when  they  advanced  up  the 
ri?er  to  Gibraltar. 

This  town  was  also  deserted,  and  the  trouble  of  finding  rich 
citizens  was  very  great.  In  fact  five  weeks  elapsed  before  they 
could  in  justice  to  themselves  abandon  the  work  of  pillage. 
They  returned,  however,  with  a  fair  reward  to  the  half-destroyed 
town  of  Maracaibo,  there  to  find  themselves  threatened  by 
three  Spanish  men-of-war,  which  had  sailed  up  the  river  and 
were  already  near  the  town.  Fortunately  they  had  neglected 
to  destroy  the  pirate  fleet,  being  too  intent  upon  catching  the 
buccaneers.  The  latter  were  not  daunted.  A  fire  ship  or  two 
sent  down  the  river  destroyed  the  largest  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
A  second  was  sunk  in  the  river,  and  the  third,  in  dread  of  a 
similar  fate,  was  abandoned  by  its  crew.  This  vessel  was  seized 
by  the  buccaneers,  who  had  the  curiosity  to  raise  the  sunken 
skip.    The  work  thereby  entailed  was  richly  rewarded,  bullion 
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and  plate  being  found  in  that  vessel  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  pieces. 

With  this  booty,  with  an  immense  plunder  from  the  two 
towns,  and  with  a  thousand  slaves,  the  adventurers  triamphantly 
sailed  to  Jamaica.  That  island  for  some  months  was  a  scene  of 
dissipation  and  debauchery,  but  at  last,  their  wealth  being 
squandered,  the  buccaneers  entreated  Morgan  to  lead  them 
once  again  to  fortune.  He  was  not  anxious  to  do  so.  He  was 
very  wealthy,  and  could  hardly  increase  his  renown,  but  finally 
he  consented,  declaring,  however,  that  this  should  be  his  last 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  1671-^he  was,  it  will  be  seen,  hardly  thirty-five 
years  old — he  took  command  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  vessels, 
manned  by  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 
The  armament  was  unusually  strong,  but  well  it  might  be,  for 
the  goal  was  Panama,  the  most  important  Spanish  city  in 
Central  America.  In  this  expedition  elaborate  provisions  were 
made  for  the  share  of  plunder  accruing  to  each  member  and  for 
compensation  for  wounds.  The  leader  was  to  receive  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  booty ;  each  captain  the  share  of 
eight  men ;  the  surgeons  and  carpenters  counted  as  ordinary 
sailors,  but  each  of  the  former  class  was  to  have  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  and  each  of  the  latter  just  half 
that  amount.  The  loss  of  both  legs  was  to  entitle  the  unhappy 
cripple  to  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  to  fifteen  slaves. 
The  loss  of  both  hands  to  be  alleviated  by  a  present  of  eighteen 
hundred  pieces,  or  eighteen  slaves.  An  arm,  or  a  leg,  was  to 
be  atoned  for  by  six  hundred  pieces,  or  six  slaves.  An  eye  was  not 
considered  to  be  worth  more  than  one  slave,  or  his  value  in 
money,  while  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  against  the 
loss  of  both  eyes.  Fifty  pieces  of  eight  would  reward  the 
courage  of  the  first  man  in  any  assault.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  arrangements  so  benevolent  were  fated  never  to  be  carried 
out.     But  one  must  not  anticipate. 

Sailing  proudly  on  its  way,  St.  Catherine  being  easily  retaken, 
the  fleet  anchored  in  broad  daylight  before  Chagres.  This  was 
the  port  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
capture  the  town  before  ascending  the  river  and  crossing  the 
Isthmus  to  Panama  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  means  of  depar- 
ture. Siege  was  accordingly  laid  to  the  port,  but  a  desperate 
resistance  was  made,  and  the  capture  was  only  effected  after  a 
fortunate  accident  had  set  the  town  in  flames.  A  pirate, 
wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  Spaniards,  tore  it  from  hii 
wound,  swearing  he  would  kill  an  enemy  with  his  own  weapon. 
He  wrapped  it  in  cotton  and  fired  the  arrow  from  his  musket 
against  the  town.  The  powder  and  heat  of  the  discharge  s''^ 
fire  to  the  cotton,  and  the  arrow,  piercing  some  combustibxe 
material,  set    Chagres    in    flames.    Presently    the    magazine 
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exploded,  and  the  buccaneers  rushing  forward  took  the  town 
by  assault,  slaughtering  three  hundred  out  of  a  total  garrison 
of  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 

A  strong  detachment  was  left  at  Chagres,  and  Morgan,  with 
an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  sailed  up  the  river.  He  had 
five  boats  laden  with  artillery,  and  thirty-two  canoes  full  of 
stores.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  but  soon  the  river  shallowed 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  march  on  land,  carrying  their 
artillery  and  stores  with  them.  For  ten  long  days  the  weary 
march  continued,  through  a  wild,  uncultivated  country,  and  over 
a  vast  mountain  chain.  Then,  worn  out,  and  famished,  their 
eyes  were  rejoiced  by  sight  of  the  Pacific,  which  told  them  that 
their  prey  was  near  at  hand.  On  the  Pacific  slopes  they  found 
some  horses  and  asses  which  they  eagerly  killed,  and,  such  had 
been  their  privation,  ate  without  attempting  to  cook  their 
flesh.  Had  the  Spaniards  attacked  them  in  this  condition  an 
end  would  have  been  made  of  Morgan  and  his  thousand  des- 
peradoes ;  but  in  full  view  of  the  city  of  Panama  they  were 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  recover  and  fortify  themselves  before 
any  attack  was  made  upon  them.  The  attack,  when  made,  being 
insufficiently  supported,  was  repelled,  and  a  Spanish  officer  of  rank 
was  captured  and  questioned  by  Morgan.  Arguments  more  potent 
than  torture  being  applied  to  him,  he  yielded  some  valuable 
information.  A  second  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  morrow 
with  the  whole  strength  of  Panama,  comprising  four  hundred 
horse,  two  thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  a  vast  number 
of  Indians  and  negroes,  who  were  to  throw  the  buccaneers  into 
confusion  by  driving  against  them  a  herd  of  wild  cattle.  The 
officer  also  cautioned  Morgan  to  restrain  the  drinking  pro- 
clivities of  his  men  should  they  succeed  in  capturing  the  city, 
as  the  wine  would  probably  be  poisoned.  The  battle  took 
place  as  foretold,  and  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards.  Their  brilliant  idea  of  employing  wild  cattle  to 
fight  for  them  brought  about  their  own  destruction.  A  few 
shots  hurled  against  them  terrified  the  animals,  causing  them 
to  turn  tail  and  break  madly  through  Indians  and  negroes, 
horse  and  infantry.  The  opportunity  was  immediately  seized 
apon.  Morgan  led  his  whole  force  against  the  Spaniards,  who, 
panic-stricken,  fled  from  the  field,  nor  stayed  their  flight  until 
they  were  miles  from  the  city.  More  than  six  hundred  of 
them  were  slain  in  the  rout.  As  for  the  Indians  and  slaves, 
they  gave  no  trouble,  and  the  buccaneers  triumphantly  entered 
Panama. 

The  citizens  had  deserted  the  town,  and  the  trouble  thereby 
occasioned,  added  to  their  compulsory  temperance,  so  enraged  the 
filibusters  that  they  at  once  set  fire  to  and  burnt  down  a  great 
^art  of  the  city.  The  old  sport  of  hunting  for  retiring  citizens, 
varied  by  old-fashioned  pillage,  ensued.    Although  the  citizens 
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had  betaken  themselves  to  hiding-places,  the  priests  and  nuns 
remained,  and  these,  being  subjected  to  effectual  persuasion, 
enabled  Morgan  to  discovered  about  two  hundred  leading 
townsmen.  But  Morgan,  although  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
treacherous  information,  entertained  a  manly  horror  of  traitors, 
and  he  rewarded  the  priests  by  carrying  them  off  for  slaves,  and 
the  nuns  by  allotting  them  amongst  his  soldiers.  In  the  hunt 
for  citizens  one  or  two  ludicrous  events  happened.  Thus  a 
gentleman's  gentleman,  in  his  master's  absence,  yielding  to  the 
force  of  vanity,  arrayed  himself  in  his  employer's  richest  robes, 
and  in  that  garb  was  found  by  the  buccaneers.  They  took  him 
for  a  real  prize,  and  would  not  listen  to  his  story,  bat  so 
rigorously  tortured  him  that  the  poor  valet  died  a  victim  to  his 
vanity. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  the  robbers  departed,  taking  with 
them  the  priests  and  nuns,  and  many  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  were  to  be  detained  at  Jamaica  until  properly  ransomed. 
A  train  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  mules  was  needed  to  cany 
their  spoil  to  Chagres,  where  they  arrived  with  the  grandest 
booty  ever  snatched  from  the  Spaniards.  It  was  resolved  to 
value  the  plunder  before  putting  it  on  board  ship,  and  Morgan 
incurred  some  unpopularity  by  instituting  a  rigorous  search  upon 
every  man,  soldier,  prisoner,  or  slave,  before  allowing  anyone 
to  leave  the  shore.  When  the  plunder  had  been  valued,  loud 
complaints  arose,  and  Morgan  was  accused  of  having  secretly 
abstracted  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  particularly  all  the 
precious  stones  and  jewels.  What  would  have  ensued  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine,  but  that  night  Morgan  and  a  few 
friendly  captains,  the  treasures  being  conveyed  to  their  own 
ships,  secretly  weighed  anchor  and  stole  away  in  the  darkness, 
leaving  the  great  body  of  the  buccaneers  at  Chagres,  without 
shipping  and  without  money.  Their  subsequent  miseries  and 
the  reasons  why  they  failed  to  avenge  their  wrongs  upon  their 
betrayers  are  forcibly  narrated  by  one  of  their  own  chroniclers. 
As  for  our  worthy,  he  was  now  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Not  again  did  he  risk  his  life  in  filibustering  adven- 
tures, but  settling  down  to  a  quiet  life  at  Jamaica,  was, 
during  the  absence  in  England  of  its  governor,  appointed 
deputy-governor  of  the  island.  Subsequently  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  made  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  for 
the  Indies,  and,  at  last,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  died.  The 
buccaneers  are  dead  and  gone,  but  buccaneering  still  exists, 
and  its  champions  are  to  be  found  to-day  amongst  the 
Independent  States  of  Central  America,  whose  modem  weapons 
of  national  insolvency  and  illusory  gold  mines  have  amply 
avenged  the  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  colonists  upon  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  their  ancient  oppressors. 

London.  Alfbed  Llewellyn  Richabos. 


ERIGONE : 
A  Legend  of  Old  Britain. 

(From,  ike  Saxon,)  - 

The  month  of  flowers  and  the  merle's  lay 
Brought  with  them  the  great  Agricola. 

And  never  before  had  Winander's  wave 
Received  such  hues  as  his  galleys  gave  : 

Scarlet  and  purple  which  shamed  the  fells, 
And  the  brown  of  the  Brigantes'  coracles. 

And  the  dark  hair  tossed  on  his  Boman  brow 
As  Agricola  gazed  on  the  eagle-prow 

Cleaving  the  waters  ;  "  And  whither,"  sang  he, 
"  Does  our  galley  take  us,  in  verity  ?" 

The  hot  rowers  doffed  their  casques  of  steel 
When  the  white  pebbles  met  the  galley's  keel ; 

And  they  wiped  the  drops  from  their  foreheads  brown,. 
And  into  the  cool  dark  depths  looked  down. 

Ou  a  black  bear's  skin  in  the  screened  stem 
A  maiden  lay  'mid  the  scented  fern  : 

Like  the  morning's  rise  on  the  Eastern  sea 
Was  the  peerless  virgin  Erigone  ! 

All  through  the  sweet  spring-land  of  flowers 

With  a  parchment  scroll  she  had  charmed  the  hours. 

"  Come,  my  dear  daughter,"  the  chieftain  said, 
"Arise  from  thy  couch  and  lave  thine  head. 

Paulus  and  I  to  the  heights  will  climb. 
Thou  wilt  come  also,  sweet  maiden  mine," 

Erigone  stooped  to  the  staters  cool, 

The  wavelets  whispered  "  How  beautiful !" 

And  the  rowers  held  their  shields  of  brass 
To  make  a  way  for  the  maid  to  pass  ; 
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Bright  Phcebus  smiled  in  each  burnished  disc, 
Encircled  with  carven  tamarisk, 

Which  the  fair-haired  virgin  stepped  upon, 
Like  a  goddess  stepping  from  sun  to  sun : 

Like  the  morning's  rise  on  the  Eastern  sea, 
Was  the  golden-haired  Erigone ! 

There  was  not  a  man  breathed  in  the  boat 
Who  would  not  have  died  in  lands  remote 
For  her  smile,  if  smiles  could  have  been  bought. 

The  bright  blades  killed  the  hazel  wood. 
And  the  rowan  bloom  and  the  birch's  bud  : 

And  the  eloquent  eyes  of  the  red  deer  said, 

"  What  stranger  is  this  with  the  glowing  head  ?' 

Right  to  the  top  of  the  stony  scaur, 
Where  the  parsley  ferns  and  the  bilberries  are- 
Right  to  the  top  through  the  undergrowth, 
The  gossamer  webs  and  the  briers  both, 

And  all  through  the  wildering  woodland  ways 
The  maiden's  mind  was  wrapped  in  a  haze : 

For  she  had  been  reading  the  songs  of  one 
Who  was  her  father's  centurion ; 

His  soul  was  left  on  the  southern  sea, 
'Mid  the  spice  and  the  scents  of  Sicily. 

^^  Love  in  the  South,  whose  love  ie  so  true. 
The  Noi^thefi^  woods  make  me  think  of  you ; 
The  Northern  woods  with  their  waves  of  bloomy 
Where  the  white  crab^lossom  craves  for  room,. 
Where  the  cherry-trees  tempt  the  bees  away 
From  the  level  leas  where  the  rabbits  play. 
Love  in  the  South,  whose  love  is  so  true. 
You  are  dear  to  me  as  I  am  to  you ; 
The  almond  blossom  and  myrtles  breath 
Now  caress  the  hair  which  shadoweth 
Thine  eyes,  ivhere  Love  defies  dark  Death. 
0,  hard  it  ivas  to  part  when  thy  love 
Came  to  me  like  the  blessing  of  Jove, 
My  new-found  love  of  the  lemon  grove. 
Love  in  the  South,  whose  love  is  so  true. 
In  the  Noi'them  woods  I  wiU  thi/nk  of  you." 

Again  and  again  like  the  sleeping  sea 
The  girl's  breast  heaved  tumultuously — 
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^*  0,  what  is  this  love !"  she  sighed  and  said, 
*^For  I  know  it  not " — and  a  tear  she  shed. 

The  tear  that  drops  from  a  maiden's  eye 
Is  stronger  and  stronger  than  alchemy  ! 

Her  kinsmen  were  standing  on  the  height 
From  which  the  silvery  sea  was  in  sight ; 

Their  broidered  robes  in  the  western  wind 
Floated  gracefully,  and,  far  behind, 

Erigone  strayed  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
Whilst  their  eagle  gaze  scoured  field  and  flood. 

The  tear  that  drops  from  a  maiden's  eye 
Is  stronger  and  stranger  than  alchemy  : 

From  the  thicket  came  an  answering  sigh. 
Like  the  ringdove's  rune  when  his  mate  is  nigh. 

To  the  virgin's  cheeks  came  the  chill  of  fear, 
She  knew  that  the  wild  wolf  followed  the  deer ; 

Bat  a  better  sight  to  her  vision  came 

Than  the  wild  wolf  warring  his  helpless  game  ; 

A  form  in  a  lambskin  garment  clad 
Sprang  forward  unto  her-  -a  lissome  lad. 

With  the  sunrise  lingering  in  his  hair. 

Which  a  hawthorn-wreath  had  made  more  fair. 

A  tame  squirrel  sat  upon  his  arm 

Secure  and  safe  like  the  maid  from  harm ; 

Something  there  was  in  his  youthful  eye 
Of  Nature's  noble  sincerity  ; 

Something  there  was  in  his  voice  and  look 
lake  the  crystal  depths  of  a  babbling  brook ; 

So  that  her  fears  to  the  winds  did  fly. 
And  she  shouted  not,  nor  uttered  a  cry. 

Soul-weary  of  spears  and  swords  and  shields. 
The  maiden  longed  for  the  woods  and  fields. 

Longed  for  the  peace  of  the  sheltering  cave, 
LoDged  for  the  song  of  the  musical  wave, 

Tired  and  troubled  with  slaughter  and  spoil, 
And  the  whirl  of  war's  terrible  toil. 


■^  f* 
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Hie  eyes  were  like  to  the  dewy  sloe 

When  the  leaves  to  the  winds  and  waters  go. 

"  O  love,"  she  said, "  and  is  this  sweet  you  ?" 
No  word  spake  he,  but  his  eyes  spake  true. 


How  they  sought  her  there  and  in  the  dale, 
But  never  a  leaf  would  tell  the  tale. 

But  the  father's  grief  was  calm  to  see, 
Though  he  worshipped  the  fair  Erigone  : 

'^  Lost,  lost  in  the  wild  Brigantes'  land, 
With  never  a  friend  to  take  her  hand  ; 

But,  soldiers,  why  need  we  trouble  us, 
Her  sister  will  marry  Tacitus, 

And  the  eagle  bids  us  make  our  way 
0*er  the  furthest  hills  ere  another  day." 


This  way  once  more  the  fleet  did  come. 
With  the  chieftain  bound  for  Eboracum, 

And  in  the  bay  where  the  lilies  sleep. 
And  the  waters  mirror  the  mountains  steep. 
And  the  brakes  where  white  convolvuli  creep. 

Two  lake-sprites  sported  in  childish  glee. 
With  but  the  fishes  for  company ; 

As  the  chieftain  looked — 0,  deep  were  his  sighs, 
J'or  they  looked  at  him  with  his  daughter's  eyes. 

Bury^  LaTica.  Joii:;  Walklk. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  IN   BELGIUM  AND  THE 

RBINELAND. 


The  coarier  had  expatiated  for  half-an-hour  on  the  Ardennes 
and  the  Gave  of  Han,  the  pastor  had  waxed  eloquent  on  the 
rural  beauty  of  certain  secluded  haunts  of  his  on  the  Moselle, 
the  artist  had  raved  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  old  Flemish 
cities,  and  we  seemed  as  far  from  a  decision  as  to  the  direction 
oar  holiday  ramble  should  take  as  we  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion,  when  from  amid  the  blue  haze  of  the  tobacco  the 
voice  of  the  Home  Ruler  in  a  tone  6i  chastened  melancholy 
wis  heard  saying :  "  Well,  having  to  stay  and  see  Salisbury  and 
Gladstone  through  their  Irish  difficulties,  I  can't  be  with  you 
as  I  had  hoped,  but  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  counsel  about  your 
proposals.  Follow  the  example  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  accept  them  all." 

"  Good  advice,"  remarked  the  pastor  and  artist ;  "  but  the 
costr 

"That's  the  courier's  business ;  look  sharp  after  his  bills,  travel 
third-class,  drink  Niersteiner  instead  of  Biidesheimer,  and 
smoke  penny  Stinkadores  instead  of  patronising  the  waiter's 
pri?ate  box  of  Hamburg  Havannahs  at  sixpence." 

The  Home  Ruler's  sage  advice  was,  after  a  short  discussion 
of  ways  and  means,  adopted,  and  a  week  or  two  later  three  pair 
of  legs  terminating  in  three  pair  of  thick  soles  ornamented  the 
port  paddlebox  of  the  Swift,  bound  for  Ostend. 

At  first  a  certain  sadness  pervaded  the  conversation  of  the 
trio  as  the  absence  of  the  Home  Ruler  was  regretfully  alluded 
to,  but  ere  long  they  became  absorbed  by  the  panorama  of 
movement  and  life  displayed  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Thames.  Through  the  tiers  of  shipping  in  the  busy  Pool,  past 
dense  forests  of  masts  in  the  docks,  till  in  clearer  air  Green- 
wich appeared,  and  shortly  after  the  great  argosies  of  our 
Colonial  fleet  were  sighted  at  Gravesend ;  past  Tilbury  Fort, 
with  its  memories  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Armada,  noting  the 
new  docks  hard  by,  where  the  huge  ships  of  the  P.  and  0.  and 
Currie  lines  were  lying,  everywhere  that  sunny  afternoon  were 
continual  claims  made  on  our  wonder  and  admiration,  till  we 
agreed  that  to  gain   an   adequate   idea   of    the   greatness   of 
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London  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  wander  throngh  its  endless 
ranges  of  buildings,  but  also  to  descend  the  great  river  artery, 
along  which  its  busy  life  so  unceasingly  courses. 

The  tea  bell  rings,  the  deck  is  deserted,  and  the  cabin  becomes 
a  Babel  of  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English  sounds.  A 
pipe  in  the  quiet  twilight  as  we  drop  down  the  estuary,  past 
the  lightships  marking  the  channel,  and  watch  the  towns  on 
the  now  widely  separated  shores  light  up,  followed  by  a  short 
interval  of  stuflFy  retirement  to  the  crowded  cabin,  where  tables 
and  floor  are  strewn  with  sleepers,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
machinery's  panting  and  grinding  sounds,  and  we  turn  out  at 
3  a.m.  to  catch  the  first  sniff  of  the  Ostend  drains.  As  we 
emerge  from  the  Custom  House  the  stars  pale  and  the  golden 
dawn  of  a  glorious  summer's  day  greets  us.  Two  hours  we 
spend  strolling  about  the  silent  streets  and  the  splendid  sea- 
front  of  the  new  town  that  crowns  the  long  line  of  the  Digue, 
with  its  magnificent  casino,  handsome  villas,  hotels,  shops,  and 
restaurants,  and  then  before  the  fashionable  world  has  thought 
of  drawing  its  burtains  we  leave  the  yellow  sands  and  sparkling 
water,  as  we  rattle  in  an  iron  carriage,  luxuriously  upholstered 
in  wood,  over  the  highly-cultivated  alluvial  plain,  past  dams, 
canals,  endless  rows  of  poplars,  tawny  cornfields,  with  here  and 
there  a  quaint  farm  house,  or  an  old  world  village,  whose  spire 
stands  out  against  a  rich  background  of  greenery,  until  a  huge 
tower  indicates  our  approach  to  the  walls  and  moats  of  Bruges. 

It  is  even  now  too  early  to  expect  breakfast,  and  we  walk  up 
the  clean,  broad  street  with  groups  of  peasants  bringing  in 
country  produce  or  milk,  their  little  carts  drawn  by  big 
mongrel  curs,  and  enter  with  a  crowd  of  early  worshippers  (of 
whom  the  women  are  shrouded  in  long,  hooded  black  cloaks) 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Suuveur,  passing  under  the  massive, 
Spanish-looking,  square,  twelfthcentury  towers.  The  sacristan 
is  a  man  of  business,  and  soon  takes  charge  of  the  party,  which 
is  presently  grouped  before  the  Dieric  Bout^.  The  artist 
experiences  a  mild  attack  of  enthusiasm,  while  the  other  two 
look  wise  and  enjoy  themselves.  Driven  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  we  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
marvels  of  this  grand  church,  and  adjourn  to  a  cafS  on  the 
Grande  Place,  in  view  of  the  mighty  tower  that  surmounts  the 
old  Market-house,  whence  every  quarter  hour  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  tinkling  melody  of  the  famous  carillon.  And  as  the 
fragrant  coffee  scents  the  morning  air,  do  ample  justice  to  our 
first  crisp  roll  and  sweet  Flemish  butter,  and  begin  to  feel  we 
have  at  last  "  got  into  foreign  parts." 

A  digestive  walk  to  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  in  the  old 
Market-house,  then  a  stiff  climb  up  the  tower  and  a  chat  with 
the  watchmen,  who,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  up,  are 
still,  as  in  past  centuries,  on  the  look  out  for  fires,  and  cli^- 
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playing  by  day  a  flag,  by  night  a  light  from  one  of  the 
octagonal  faces  of  the  tower,  thereby  indicate  in  which  of  the 
eight  districts  into  which  the  nearly  circular  town  is  divided, 
the  catastrophe  has  manifested  itself.  We  inspect  the  elaborate 
mechanism  of  the  carillon,  and  then  gaze  over  the  rich  green 
plain  that,  lying  like  a  map  at  our  feet,  is  terminated  by  the 
distant  sea,  dotted  with  white  sails  towards  Ostend.  .  A  visit  to 
the  exquisite  little  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Blood  and  the  Palais 
de  Jostice,  where  in  the  court  room  we  admire  the  elaborate 
hearth  and  Benaissance  chimneypiece — said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  most  cunningly  carved  in  black  and  white 
marble  and  oak — lunch,  then  back  to  Notre  Dame,  with  its 
charming  group  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
the  magificent  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter,  and 
fine  examples  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  this  and  a 
visit  to  one  or  two  minor  churches  bring  us  to  dinner  time, 
after  which  another  pilgrimage  through  the  quaint,  quiet 
streets,  with  their  delicious  bits  of  old  architecture,  turrets, 
gables,  balconies,  and  vines,  mirrored  in  the  sleeping  water  of 
the  canals,  and  so  early  to  bed,  thoroughly  tired  with  a  full 
day's  sightseeing,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  marvels  of 
the  wonderful  old  city,  now  so  fallen  from  the  activity  and 
bustle  which  characterised  it  in  the  palmy  days  when  its  proud 
burghers  so  splendidly  adorned  it. 

Next  morning  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  small,  but  well  nigh 
UDique,  collection  of  Memling's  paintings  at  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Jean,  where  the  soldier-painter  was  for  a  time  a  patient, 
and  for  which  he  is  said  in  grateful  recognition  to  have 
painted  the  gem  of  the  collection,  the  exquisite  chasse  or 
Reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,  where  in  panels  the  pilgrimage  and 
martyrdom  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  is  depicted.  The 
little  room  which  contains  his  paintings,  whose  exquisite  finish 
and  unimpaired  brilliancy  are  so  wonderful,  is  a  shrine  at  which 
artists  never  tire  of  worshipping.  The  time  we  can  give  to 
Bruges,  however,  is  pretty  well  exhausted,  so  we  regretfully 
turn  our  backs  on  the  old  city  and  view  the  tall  tower,  that  long 
remains  like  a  sentinel  watching  over  it,  sink  below  the  horizon 
as  we  glide  across  the  plain  to  Grhent. 

If  Bruges  appears  to  have  gone  to  sleep,  there  are  at  least 
some  remains  of  the  stirring  Mediaeval  life  and  industry  of 
Ghent  apparent  in  its  crowded  streets,  although  the  times  have 
sadly  changed  since  the  days  when  Charles  V.  boasted  of  his 
burgher  right,  and  made  his  oft-repeated  pun,  '*  qu^il  mettrait 
Paris  dane  son  Oand"  An  interesting  history  is  that  of  Ghent, 
whose  turbulent  citizens  appear  to  have  continually  embroiled 
themselves,  and  even  waged  war,  on  equal  terms,  with  one  or 
other  of  the  rulers  to  whom  its  subjection  seems  to  have  been 
almost  only  nominal.     During  the   annals   of  the   capital   of 
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Flanders  a  spirit  of  sturdy,  combative  independence  developed 
itself  among  the  inhabitants,  which  demanded  and  gained 
constant  concessions  from  the  sovereigns.  Such  episodes  occur 
as  their  defeat  of  the  English  army  under  the  warlike  Edward 
I.,  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men ;  their  distin- 
guished conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  the  revolt  of  the 
Arteveldes  and  defeat  of  the  French,  the  war  with  PhiUp  le 
Bon,  anent  the  salt-tax,  when  they  were  less  fortunate,  losing 
in  a  pitched  battle  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  by  their  submis- 
sion, halter  on  neck,  gaining  the  appellation  '^  Grandavum 
laqueis."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  bom  there, 
Ghent,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  majority  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was 
one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  busiest  cities  of  Europe,  and  it 
still,  with  a  population  of  some  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, appears  to  be  a  thriving  and  important  place.  Ghent, 
like  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  Europe, 
from  the  sumptuous  magnificence  of  its  monuments  and  their 
rich  art  treasures,  which  claim  a  far  longer  time  than  we  on 
this  trip  could  bestow.  Its  streets  still  preserve  in  many 
quarters,  among  the  handsome  modem  buildings,  very  fine 
examples  of  Guildhouses,  and  good  specimens  of  sixteenth 
century  domestic  architecture.  Standing  on  the  Quai  aux 
Herbes,  the  fish  market  or  the  Grande  Place,  in  presence  of  these 
picturesque  old  structures  enriched  with  carvings,  mouldings, 
and  gilding,  the  serrated  sky  line,  with  turrets,  crockets,  stepped 
or  curved  outlines,  one  is,  especially  at  night,  transported  to 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
the  sight  of  the  electric  clocks  at  the  street  comers,  a  speciality 
invented  by  a  native  of  Ghent  and  first  adopted  there,  rudely 
disturbs.  We  never  wearied  of  wandering  about  the  streeU^ 
in  the  dusk  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  cathedral  or  the 
lofty  belfry,  from  whose  lone  tower  there  ever  and  anon  floated 
down  the  melodious  jangle  of  the  chimes — now  we  leant  against 
the  huge  cannon  (the  DuUe  Grete,  Mad  Margery,  which,  built 
of  iron  bars  welded  together,  anticipates  a  feature  of  modem 
ordnance)  and  gazed  at  the  brown  barges  with  their  brightly 
painted  cabins  and  picturesque  rig  on  the  canalised  river;  or 
stood  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  energetic 
figure  of  Van  Artevelde,  the  brewer-protector  of  Flanders,  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  haranguing  the  people ;  or  threaded 
the  intricacies  of  the  old  castle,  within  whose  grim  and  heavy 
arches,  the  former  prisons  and  casemates  accommodate  a 
congeries  of  small  households ;  or  seek  on  the  outer  limits  of 
the  city  the  old  Porte  Babot,  with  its  sturdy  towers  crowned 
by  two  vast  extinguishers,  protecting  in  ancient  days  the 
entrance  to  the  city  beneath  its  strong  guard-house,  alike  by 
land  and  water,  as  it  is  built  on  a  huge  arch  over  the  canal. 
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The  religious  fervour  of  the  old  Flemings  and  their  pride  in 
their  cities  had  reared  all  through  the  country  noble  churches 
and  cathedrals,  among  which  St.  Bavon  of  Crand  takes  high 
rank.  Finely  proportioned  and  of  great  size,  as  are  most  of  the 
Flemish  cathedrals,  although  like  many  of  them  externally, 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  its  interior  is  one  of  the  most  richly 
decorated  in  Belgium,  and  contains  a  few  notable  paintings, 
one  of  which,  the  ** Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  and  is 
perhaps  the  finest  representation  of  the  Flemish  school.  The 
wings  of  this  splendid  triptych  have  been  dispersed,  and  after 
mnch  wandering  are  now  severally  at  Berlin  and  Brussels,  but 
the  central  and  principal  work,  which  Napoleon  I.  removed  to 
Paris,  stands  again  in  undimmed  glory  in  the  chapel  where 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  first  placed.  The  colour 
is  especially  pure  and  brilliant,  the  arrangements  and  grouping 
most  masterly,  the  execution  of  the  details  marvellously  delicate ; 
and  if  tradition  speak  truly  that  the  Van  Eycks  first  adopted  oil 
as  a  medium,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  invention,  like 
Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  sprang  into  being  fully 
equipped  at  all  points,  and  that  no  succeeding  age  has  improved 
upon  the  mode  adopted  in  the  production  of  the  colours,  which 
show  no  shadow  of  age  or  change.  The  artist  was  at  length 
dragged  away  from  contemplation  of  this  picture,  and  his 
appreciative  admiration  claimed  for  the  intricate  carved  work 
in  marble  and  oak,  and  the  four  massive  candlesticks  of  copper, 
which  bear  the  English  arms,  and  are  said  to  have  once  adorned 
St.  Paul's,  but  whose  beautiful  work  is  of  Flemish  execution. 

How  many  churches  we  visited  and  how  many  of  the  works 
of  Messieurs  Rubens,  Ponrlus,  Van  Oost,  Van  Croger  and 
Company  the  artist  insisted  on  our  admiring,  we  know  not ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  third  day  the  pastor  demanded  to 
be  taken  somewhere  where  pictorial  art  and  sculpture  were 
unknown,  as  he  really  had  not  an  adjective  left,  of  his  by  no 
means  ill-provided  vocabulary,  wherewith  to  adequately  express 
himself.  So  the  courier,  whose  weakness  is  for  exteriors  and 
street  life,  had  his  way,  and  enough  shoe  leather  was  expended 
during  our  stay  in  Ghent  to  ensure  very  sound  slumbers  when, 
thoroughly  tired  out,  we  mounted  to  our  rooms,  that,  like  most 
bachelors'  apartments  abroad,  were  situate  at  a  considerable 
altitude  above  the  sea  level.  One  of  these  tramps  brought  us 
to  the  Grand  Beguinage,  where,  turning  aside  from  one  of  the 
busy  thoroughfares  of  Ghent,  we  passed  under  an  archway  into 
one  of  the  quiet  backwaters  of  life,  and  found  a  quarter 
inhabited  wholly  by  a  sisterhood  whose  foundation  goes  back  to 
a  respectable  antiquity.  The  houses,  bearing  each  the  name  of 
a  patron  saint,  enclose  an  interior  calm  and  quiet  as  a 
cathedral  close,  in  which  stands,  on  a  broad  green  space  of  turf 
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a  spacious  church.  The  sisters  serve  a  noviciate  of  two  years- 
in  a  central  house  or  convent,  and  on  their  election  as  sisters 
a  dwelling  is  allotted  to  them  in  the  little  houses  which  they 
occupy  in  twos  and  threes.  They  devote  themselves  to 
charitable  and  useful  work,  especially  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
are  bound  to  attend  a  couple  of  services  daily  in  the  church, 
which,  filled  at  veppers  with  the  good  sisters,  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Ghent.  No  vow  of  poverty  or  celibacy  is  imposed  upon  them, 
and  a  small  property  qualification  is  required  in  a  yearly  sum 
for  maintenance,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  their  work, 
which  is  very  much  sought  after,  they  being  excellent  needle- 
women and  lace  workers.  The  order  affords  a  refuge  for  the 
orphan  and  the  widow  of  small  means,  but  should  anyone  desire 
to  re-enter  the  world  or  marry,  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  and 
abandon  the  dress  and  rules  of  the  sisterhood.  Their  prices  for 
Brussels  and  other  point  laces  are  moderate,  and  the  work  is  very 
good.  There  are  several  Beguinages  in  Belgium,  that  of  Ghent 
being  the  most  extensive. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  a  glorious  morning  we  are  underway 
again. 

"  Where  are  we  bound  for,  courier  ?"  says  the  parson,  as  the 
train  rattles  out  of  Ghent  station. 

"  Namur,  round  by  Charleroi." 

"  Any  Rubens  there  ?" 

"No,  thank  heaven,  nor  churches  worth  mentioning,  but 
green  fields,  running  brooks,  and  as  an  additional  attraction, 
coal  pits,  iron  and  glass  works  ;  hills  too,  for  we  get  away  from 
this  dead  level,  with  its  brackish  water  and  suspicion  of 
Mediaeval  sewage." 

"  Something  like  South  Wales  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  in  detail  rather  like  our  valleys." 

It  was  certainly  a  pretty  road,  and  if,  as  we  neared  the  coal 
basin,  the  architectural  beauties  of  Dowlais  Top,  Ebbw  Vale,  or 
Tredegar  were  not  exactly  realised,  there  was  in  the  pit  banks, 
mine  and  cinder  tips,  rolling  mills,  and  brick  stacks  of  the  land- 
scape some  suggestion  of  South  Wales,  while  the  flora  was 
essentially  homelike.  Passing  through  the  coal  district,  we 
continued  along  the  valley  of  the  Sambre,  a  narrow  little  river 
upon  which  numerous  small  craft,  laden  with  coals,  "were 
proceeding  to  the  Meuse,  and  about  lunch  time  arrived  at  Namur, 
a  bright  pleasant  old  town  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  and  dominated  by  a  frowning  fortress  built  between 
the  rivers,  on  the  site  of  the  old  camp  ot  the  Aduatici,  described 
by  Caesar.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  finely  situated,  but  its 
chief  attraction  to  us  lay  in  its  Shandean  associations,  for  did 
not  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim  assist  in  the  attack,  and 
were  we  not,  like  the  Widow  Wadman,  curious  to  ascertain  the 
exact  spot  at  which  rnynnolp  rpcoivprl  tbnt  n over-to-be-forgotten 
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wound  ?  We  looked  up  the  lions  and  strolled  about  the  old 
Barrow  streets  along  the  Sambre,  admiring  the  curious  water- 
frontage,  until  the  artist  discovered  two  fine  churches,  of  which 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  structure  internally,  contained  a 
pulpit  in  Flemish  taste,  whose  marble  and  oak  carvings  were 
by  Geerts,  and  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  other  church, 
St.  Loup,  rococo,  and  highly  ornamented,  showed  in  its  vaulted 
carved  stone  ceiling  the  hole  where  a  shell,  during  the  siege 
under  Louis  XIV.,  had  pierced  it.  The  nave  was  adorned  with 
very  elaborate  oak  carving  of  great  merit.  After  which  visits 
the  courier  struck,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
picturesque  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  quiet  saunterings  around 
the  old  town,  which  is  very  interesting,  although  most  of  the 
more  ancient  buildings  have  disappeared. 

Next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  still  favoured  by  the  same 
brilliant  weather,  we  packed  ourselves  on  board  a  long  narrow 
steamer,  crowded  from  stem  to  stem  with  Belgian  tourists,  and 
by  a  series  of  locks  slowly  proceeded  up  the  Meuse.  The 
trip  was  most  enjoyable,  the  weather  perfect,  and  a  pleasant 
good-humour  prevailed  among  our  travelling  companions,  who 
were  very  merry  and  polite  to  us.  The  valley  at  some  points 
is  but  sparsely  inhabited,  and  its  scenery  wild  and  bold ;  at 
others  pretty  villages,  handsome  chateaux  and  ruined  castles 
met  the  eye,  among  which  last  the  most  notable  are  Poilvache, 
la  Tour  de  Monay,  and  Crevecour,  above  the  ancient  town  of 
Bouvignes.  The  story  of  the  heroic  defence  of  CrSvecour  by 
the  wives  of  the  defenders  is  well  known,  and  how,  when  all 
hope  of  saving  the  castle  was  over,  they  cast  themselves  torn 
the  tower  rather  than  become  the  sport  of  the  victors.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  the  artist  travestied  this  affecting  legend  in  his 
usual  irreverent  manner  to  the  delight  of  the  "  braves  Beiges  " 
around  him.  We,  however,  refrain  from  repeating  his  heartless 
&ble  and  spare  his  blushes. 

Our  voyage  ends  at  Dinant,  one  of  the  most  prettily  situated 
towns  we  ever  saw.  It  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  high  limestone 
cliflF,  crowned  by  a  strong  citadel,  from  which  a  bare  rock-fece 
descends  perpendicularly  some  three  hundred  feet  to  the  little 
square,  whence  rises  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  surmounted  by  a 
large,  peculiarly  shaped  bulbous  dome  and  lantern.  The  dome 
is  an  elongated,  eccentric  octagon,  slated  as  are  most  of  the 
quaint  spirelets  so  frequent  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
over  its  whole  surface,  the  architects  apparently  having  aimed 
at  surmounting  the  difficulty  of  casing  the  peculiarly-planned 
timberwork.  On  the  river  quay  the  town  hall  presents  a  very 
curious  back  or  front,  with  a  huge  bay  window  supported  by 
groinings  starting  from  a  sturdy  central  pillar,  alongside  a  heavy 
round  tower  crowned  by  an  octagonal  bulb  which  covers  the 
Porte    St.    Martin — the    whole    a    very    picturesque    bit    of 
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architecture.  Within  the  courtyard  of  the  town  hall  stands  a 
large  group  in  plaster,  by  Wiertz,  who  was  a  native  of  Dinant, 
"  The  Triumph  of  Intelligence  over  the  War  Demon,"  towards 
whose  execution,  in  marble  or  bronze,  subscriptions  are  solicited. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  conception,  vigorous,  and, 
like  most  things  by  the  same  artist,  rather  unconventional  in 
treatment.  Of  the  famous  brass  and  copperwork  called 
Dinanderies  little  or  none  is  now  to  be  picked  up,  and  that  only 
at  fancy  prices,  although  a  local  founder  remarked  plaintively, 
^  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known,  I  have  melted  up  a  fortune  in  old 
Dinanderies  not  many  years  since." 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  village  of 
Anseremme,  there  stands  on  the  river  bank  a  very  striking 
pinnacle  of  rock  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  isolated  from  the 
cliff,  between  which  and  the  rock  it  has  been  necessary  to  cat 
away  a  hollow  to  allow  wagons  to  pass.  It  looks  inaccessible 
enough,  but  some  bold  spirit  has  dared  its  ascent  and  planted 
a  cross  on  the  summit.  The  valley  at  several  points  here 
presents  good  examples  of  glacial  action,  and  the  limestone  cliff 
contains  a  fine  cavern  well  worthy  a  visit.  From  its  interior  a 
deep  swallow  hole  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  is 
ascended  by  a  winding  staircase ;  it  is  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  defences  of  the  town  and  been  used  as  far  back  as  the 
Koman  occupation.  The  cave  was  exhibited  by  an  intelligeot 
lad  (in  the  absence  of  his  father),  who  evinced  some  little 
disgust  at  the  pertinacious  interrogations  of  the  artist. 

^'  Did  papa  make  this  cave  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

«  Who  did  then  ?" 

"  Why,  nobody,  of  course." 

"  When  was  it  made  ?" 

*^  Why,  it  has  no  date  ;  it  was  here  before  dates  were  heard 
of." 

*'  Was  papa  here  then  to  show  it  ?" 

(With  deep  disgust)  "  No,  of  course  not." 

He  evidently  considered  our  friend  a  very  shallow  person. 

From  the  top  a  good  view  of  the  valley  and  surrounding 
country  was  spread  out,  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  hour  wandering 
about  the  cliff  botanising. 

^^  No  fiubens  up  here,"  soliloquised  the  pastor  ;  *^  but  a  bit 
of  good  landscape." 

"  By  whom  ?"  queries  the  artist.  "  It  is  not  exactly  the 
Flemish  school." 

"  Well,  hardly,"  loftily  observes  the  courier.  "  You  are  now 
in  Walloonland." 

Belgium,  like  our  little  island,  boasts  three  distinct  languages : 
Flemish,  from  the  sea  up  to  Brussels  and  down  to  the  coal  basin ; 
W^alloon,  a  bastard  of  the  Latin,  in  the  south  and  east;  and 
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French,  common  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Walloon  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Romance  languages,  and  much  resembles 
Provencal,  as  from  their  common  parentage  is  to  be  expected. 
Without  doubt  a  legacy  of  the  Soman  occupation,  it  is  confined 
pretty  much  to  an  area  equivalent  to  that  of  Grlamorgan,  among 
the  hills  and  vales  of  the  Ardennes.  If  since  leaving  Ghent 
we  had  met  no  English,  there  were  plenty  at  Dinant,  and  as 
nsnal  they  were  aU  drafted  by  the  head  waiter  to  one  end  of 
the  table  d'hote.  The  pastor,  who  has  a  talent  of  quiet 
observation,  professes  to  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
conversation  of  our  country  people  around  him.  A  High  Church 
dergyman  and  his  wife  gazed  stonily  at  their  neighbours,  and  in 
high-pitched  tones  calmly  discussed  the  decorations  of  the  new 
house  they  appeared  to  have  taken  at  home,  and  much 
information  was  forced  upon  us  as  to  the  choice  of  papers, 
colours  of  curtains,  &c.  We  regret  that  in  consequence  of 
the  interruption  of  a  couple  of  ladies  opposite,  we  did  f  not 
ultimately  learn  whether  the  old  Turkey  carpet  would  or  would 
not  fit  the  study. 

To  our  left  'Arry  was  quietly  giving  details  of  no  end  of  a  spree 
he  had  enjoyed  at  Antwerp  to  a  congenial  spirit,  who,  in 
return,  posted  his  new  acquaintance  anent  something  of  the 
same  kind  he  had  indulged  in  at  Brussels,  and  really  they 
both  looked  as  if  there  were  considerable  foundation  for  their 
statements.  Opposite  this  charming  pair  were  a  coufle  of  the 
Noble  Army  of  Cook,  who  chiefly  exchanged  notes  as  to  the 
eitortions  of  hotels,  one,  however,  making  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  "  Hongletare,  the  only  house  in  Belgium  where 
I  have  been  able  to  get  a  bit  of  real  good  bacon  for  breakfast, 
sir!" 

"  Gcelv/m  non  animam  mutant^^^  growls  the  pastor.  "  Let 
ns  go  and  hear  some  Walloon  for  a  change." 

On  the  quay  a  small  fair  was  being  held,  so  we  strolled  along 
the  bank  enjoying  the  evening  coolness  and  watching  the 
amusements.  On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  the  courier, 
vho  was  settling  the  arrangements  for  our  early  departure, 
rushed  into  the  salon  with  the  news  that  the  ephemeroe  had 
arrived,  and,  like  everyone  else,  we  made  for  the  street.  These 
nenroptera,  which  somewhat  resemble  our  May  fly,  but  are  of 
a  pale  cream  colour,  were  falling  in  showers  around  each  light 
in  the  courtyard,  and  covering  the  tables  rapidly  with  their 
frail  bodies  and  delicate  gauzy  wings.  Out  in  the  square  the 
Bight  was  most  singular;  the  air  seemed  literally  filled  with 
them,  and  the  effect  was  exactly  that  of  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
^hile  the  pavement,  fast  becoming  white  with  the  falling  insects, 
contributed  to  the  illusion.  A  large  fire  of  straw  was  at  once 
Undled  in  the  square,  into  whose  flame  swarms  rushed  to 
destruction,  while  the  boys  around  swept  up  packets  of  the 
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defunct,  as  we  nnderstood,  for  bait.  The  sight  was  the  more 
curious  as  not  one  was  to  be  seen  a  few  minutes  earlier,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  in  one  moment  millions  of  the  flies  had 
burst  their  chrysalises  and  entered  on  that  short  lease  of  life 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  lasts  but  a  few  hours. 

We  were  to  start  next  morning  for  the  Grrotte  de  Han, 
which  is  now  becoming  known  to  English  tourists  by  the 
railway  company's  advertisements ;  but  as  the  interest  stirred 
up  by  these  latter  seems  to  cease  at  Dinant,  we  propose  offering 
a  few  details  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  what  certainly  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  natural  curiosities  of  Europe. 
Bochefort  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  cave,  and  may  be  reached 
by  rail  from  Brussels  via  Namur  or  Li^ge.  A  pleasanter  route, 
however,  is  the  one  we  adopted,  by  boat  from  Namur  to  Dinant, 
and  thence  across  country  by  carriage.  The  traveller  who  takes 
this  road  will  find  most  likely  that  the  Dinant  hotels  only 
recognise  one  way  of  reaching  the  caves,  which  is  to  hire  their 
carriages  at  an  expense  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  francs  for  the 
journey  there  and  back.  But  those  who  desire  to  save  money 
and  vary  their  route  will  find  near  the  post-office  a  diligence 
which  carries  the  mails  leaving  for  Bochefort  at  4.15  a.m.  and 
p.m.,  fare  four-and-a-half  francs.  We  took  our  seats  by  the 
early  service,  and  in  a  very  comfortable,  roomy  charabanc, 
covered  with  an  awning,  made  a  most  pleasant  four  hours 
journey  over  the  high  roUing  tableland  above  the  river  to 
Bochefort,  where  there  are  a  couple  of  very  fair  inns,  and 
whence  similar  vehicles  start  for  Han-sur-Lesse,  some  two  miles 
farther,  three  times  a  day  Tdouble  fare,  two  francs).  Pedestrians 
might  easily  avoid  this  small  expense  by  walking  over,  but  we 
were  rather  sharp  set  in  spite  of  a  b'ght  breakfast  at  a  roadside 
inn  near  Dinant,  so  had  lunch  after  visiting  the  old  castle,  and 
thus  put  in  the  time  until  10,  when  the  caravan  got  under 
weigh  for  Han-sur-Lesse.  Some  half-dozen  carriages  set  down 
their  occupants  at  the  village  inn,  where,  if  desired,  costumes 
of  white  hoUand  and  straw  hats  may  be  hired  for  visiting  the 
•cave.  Here  the  guide  received  us,  and,  heading  the  now  con- 
siderable gathering,  led  the  way  through  the  fields  to  a  swaUow- 
hole  where  the  Lesse  disappears  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill, 
and  thence  pursues  its  way  underground  for  a  mile-and-a-half. 
We  then  gathered — some  seventy  strong,  among  whom  we  were 
the  only  representatives  of  Great  Britain — at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  which  was  probably  such  another  swallow-hole  when  the 
river  ran  farther  on  the  higher  level.  The  guide  then  recited 
the  conditions  of  entry,  five  francs  per  head,  with  an  extra 
half-franc  for  the  cannon  shot,  which  on  leaving  the  cave 
is  fired  to  show  the  echo,  and  ordering  an  assistant  guide 
to  take  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  a  lad  or  girl  with  two 
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brilliant  petroleum  lamps  in  a  frame  to  fall  in  between  every 
thiee  or  four  visitors,  we  soon  left  daylight  behind  as  we 
defloended  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.     Our  way  at  first  wound 
round  in  various  directions,  following  tbe  channels  excavated  in 
the  rock  by  the  river.    As  each  curious  stalagmite  or  group  of 
eccentric  forms  of  stalactite  was  encountered  a  short  halt  took 
place,  and  the  more  remarkable  examples  were  described  by  the 
guide.     On  these  various  names  suggested  by  fancy  or  the 
circumstances  attending  their  discovery  have  been  conferred. 
Thus  we  traversed  the  cavern  strewn  with  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
the  Salle  Mar6e,  and  Salle  Nouvelle,  and  Salle  des  Scarab^s, 
the  last  owing  its  name  to  the  beetles  found  there  who  lived 
on  the  debris  of  the  repasts  of  tbe  foxes  in  the  adjoining  Salle 
des  Benards.     There  is  here  a  very  beautiful  mass  of  stalag- 
mite, the  Cascade,  and  when  the  torch  of  the  guide  is  shaken 
before  its  glistening  surface,  the  mass,  from  the  appearance  of 
a  frozen  water&ll,  appears  to  flow  anew  in  a  shower  of  crystals. 
All  along  our  road  were  more  or  less  curious  concretions,  but 
fts  we  advanced  it  certainly   seemed  that  their  beauty  and 
variety  rather  augmented,  and  this  is,  we  think,  the  plan  on 
which  the   itinerary  is  conducted,   so  that  the  farther  one 
goes  the  more  is  the  interest  stimulated.     Past  the  SaUe  de  la 
Grenouille,  with  its  alabaster  throne,  and  we  rise  up  a  long 
stair  under   a  high  vault  to  the    Salle    Vigneron,  with    an 
enormous  stalagmite  somewhat  resembling  an  organ  front,  up 
another  staircase  to  the  Galeries  du   Precipice,  very  rich  in 
charming  forms   of  the  dropstone,   through   which   we   walk 
admiring  till,  arriving  at  two  tall  obelisks,  the  guide  bids  us 
stop  and  carefully  look  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  which  we 
stand,  beneath  which  opens  out  a  deep  black  abyss  in  whose 
nnseen  depths  we  hear  the  sound  of  dripping  water.     From  this 
gmesome  sight   we,  through   the   Oaleries   de   la   Buche,  de 
PHirondelle,   and    the    Labyrinthe,    arrive  at  the    Salle    des 
Mamelons,  where  stalagmite  forms  with  a  far  greater  rapidity 
than  anywhere  else,  from  the  saturated  state  of  the  infiltra- 
tions most  likely.     The  high  vault  is  very  rich,  and  the  folds 
of  the  stalactite  appear  like  drapery  dependent  from  it.   Thence 
to  the  Salle  du  Trophic,  with  its  grand  dome  and  majestic 
arch  one  hundred  and  ten   feet  high,  beneath  which   heavy 
draperies  like  flags  are  disposed  in  a  tall  niche.    A  rustic  chapel 
with  its  altar  is  one  of  the  prettiest  forms  we  have  yet  met,  the 
beauties  of  the  vault  being  brought  out  by  the  guide  by  means 
of  magnesium  wire  and  a  reflector.     On  to  the  Salle  de  la  Cascade 
and  we  stand  in  front  of  a  frozen  white  waterfall,  and  just 
beyond  enter  the  Salle  de  TAbime  and  gaze  into  a  deep  black 
golf,  whose  rock-strewn  sides,  as  displayed  by  a  lowered  light, 
rest  on  a  black  and  ghostly  sheet  of  water.     We  now  were 
close  to  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  cave,  the  Myst^rieuses, 
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discovered  only  in  1858,  and  looking  back  we  see  the  long  pro- 
cession slowly  winding  along  the  descent  which  precedes  the 
ascent  at  this  point,  and  forming  a  sufficiently  picturesque 
effect.  There  are  here  four  Salles — La  Portique,  la  Mosquee, 
la  Merveilleuse,  and  I'Alhambra — all  of  which  preserve  their 
pristine  whiteness  and  purity,  lamps  only  having  been  used  in 
them.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  variety  of  the  ornaments  of  these  halls.  One  little 
scene,  whether  due  to  chance  or  intention,  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 
The  guide  was  throwing  the  roof  into  relief  by  magnesium 
light,  while  the  little  light-bearers  gathered  under  a  projecting 
table  of  pure  white  stalactite  rich  with  delicate  pipes  and 
frettings.  The  brilliant  illumination  at  that  point,  and  the 
darkness  at  the  end  of  the  Salle  where  we  stood,  made  by 
contrast  a  charming  picture,  which  rivalled  the  splendours  of 
the  home  of  the  gnomes  or  the  elves  in  Fairyland,  while 
the  fun  of  the  children  broke  out  the  moment  they  were  off 
duty,  and  their  smiling  faces  and  white  teeth  helped  to  make 
the  bright  scene  still  brighter.  We  must  not  forget  the 
Tonneau  des  Danaides,  a  white  cylindrical  mass  of  pillarets  and 
draperies  within  which  a  light  is  placed  to  display  their  trans- 
parence. And  now  we  were  to  leave  the  decorative  parts  of 
the  cave  for  the  more  grandiose  and  awe-inspiring  portion 
with  which  our  visit  was  to  terminate.  We  followed  a  long 
gallery,  after  retracing  some  portion  of  our  way,  downwards, 
widening  to  the  river.  After  the  fairy  brilliancy  we  had  left  i 
above,  the  passage  arched  over  by  grim  dark  rocks  seemed 
doubly  gloomy,  and  as  we  stand  on  the  wooden  bridge  that 
crosses  the  river  and  watch  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  procession  that  now  rather  silently  winds  along  the  shores 
of  the  black  water,  the  pastor  mutters  : — 

**  M&ster,  now  vouchsafe  to  me 
That  I  may  know  who  these  are,  and  what  law 
Makes  them  appear  so  ready  to  pass  over, 
As  I  discern  athwart  the  dusky  Ught. 
....        My  son 
All  those  who  perish  in  the  wrath  of  God 
Here  meet  together  out  of  every  land 
And  ready  are  they  to  pass  o'er  the  river.'* 

A  quotation  which,  if  not  quite  the  truth,  very  appositely  con- 
nected what  was  passing  in  our  minds. 

"  Dante  ?"  remarks  the  courier. 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  undaunted,  says  the  irreverent  artist,  who 
is  forthwith  condemned  to  pay  for  a  small  suspicion  of  Madeira, 
which  the  guides  produced  here,  and  which  was  highly  appre- 
ciated after  two  and  a  half  hours  clambering  in  the  cool,  damp 
atmosphere.  We  soon  left  the  Place  d'Armes,  and  by  winding 
ways  up  and  down  the  rock-hewn  stairs  reached  the  Portique 
des  Draperies,  where  the  stalactites  hang  like  deep  curtains 
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before  a  stalagmite,  which  is  named  the  Tomb  of  Maximilian. 
All  oar  associations  now  became  more  or  less  ^^  Infernal,"  and 
the  Boudoir  of  Persephone,  whose  glistening  crystallisations  are 
shown  by  the  magnesium  light,  following  the  Styx  Capitole, 
seemed  quite  in  order  as  we  moved  on  to  the  Salle  du  Dome 
and  the  Throne  of  Pluto,  up  the  rocky  stairs,  amid  more 
Dantesque  quotations  from  the  parson.  We  dimly  mark  that 
above  us  is  a  shadowy  outline  of  a  vast  broken  arch,  beyond 
whieh  our  sight  fails  to  penetrate  the  black  recesses  of  the  roof. 
And  here  the  whole  procession  is  in  sight  and  slowly  winds 
amidst  the  darkness  of  the  spacious  hall  of  Eblis  towards  the 
base  of  what  we  perceive,  as  we  approach,  to  be  a  vast,  towering 
mass  of  rugged  rocks,  cemented  by  the  drip,  which  disappears 
in  the  vault  above.  To  this  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Throne 
of  Plato  has  been  given,  and  a  Miltonian  vision  straight  arose  of 
the  Monarch  of  Hell  enthroned  in  lurid  light  above  the  tiers 
of  angular  rocks,  which,  piled  in  endless  confusion,  bear  innu- 
merable stalagmites  on  their  surfaces.  The  vault  here  is 
oonsideiably  over  two  hundred  feet  high,  our  lights  only 
illamine  our  immediate  surroundings,  but  the  guide,  seizing  a 
lighted  torch,  dashes  off  by  zig-zag,  devious  paths  amid  the 
nigged  stones,  disappearing  every  now  and  then  amid  the 
inequalities  of  the  great  pile,  but  ever  bearing  his  bright  speck 
of  light  higher,  until,  lighting  a  mass  of  tow,  he  is  seen  sharply 
outlined  on  the  summit  waving  his  torch  in  response  to  the 
cheer  which  re-echoes  beneath  the  vault.  The  huge  pyramid 
of  stone  on  which  he  stands  is  supposed  to  have  been  detached 
from  the  roof  by  earthquakes,  and  the  river  removing  the 
softer  parts  of  the  mass,  the  angular  blocks  alone  remain  in  an 
accumulation  two  hundred  feet  high.  Presently  the  torch  of 
oar  guide  is  seen  rapidly  descending,  and  he  comes  clattering 
down  among  us,  dripping  with  perspiration  from  the  violent 
exertion ;  his  tow  bums  itself  out,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
throne  sink  again  into  their  former  darkness,  as  we  return  down 
the  steps  to  the  Petite  Chapelle,  and  there  amid  the  huge 
blocks  that  strew  the  Passage  de  la  Grande  Carridre,  reach  and 
descend  the  Passage  du  Diable.  It  is  well  that  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  cave,  for  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  the  Salle  du 
D6me  has  quite  indisposed  us  to  tarry  by  minor  objects  of 
interest,  and  as  we  strike  the  muddy  shore  of  the  little  river, 
we  feel  fairly  tired.  The  edge  of  that  black  sleeping  water  was, 
one  might  imagine,  very  like  the  "  Wharf  of  Styx  or  Acheron," 
and  the  sight  of  a  boat  dimly  outlined  alongside  suggested  the 
advent  of  the  grim  ferryman,  Charon  himself.  Instead  of  that 
personage,  however,  the  guide  politely  requested  us  to  take  our 
place  in  the  boat  on  benches  fixed  across  it,  and  then  another 
and  another,  till  some  four  or  five  launches  were  loaded,  appeared. 
Each  boat  had  a  single  rower  aft  with  a  lamp  to  mark  the 
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position,  and  the  passengers  sat  with  their  faces  forward.  When 
all  were  ready  we  commenced  imperceptibly  penetrating  the 
solid  darkness  ahead,  our  solitary  light  just  discovering  a  black 
arch  of  rock  over  head.  Suddenly  some  Belgian  gentlemen, 
we  believe  a  musical  society  out  for  a  holiday,  broke  the  silence 
by  a  slow,  impressive  strain,  and  as  the  boats  halted,  favoured  us 
with  an  admirable  selection  of  choruses  for  male  voices, 
splendidly  rendered  in  this  novel  concert  hall,  whose  acoustic 
properties  certainly  assisted  in  the  grandeur  of  the/oT^e  passages. 
We  slowly  progressed  through  the  darkness,  when  suddenly,  the 
boat  turning  a  little,  a  pale  green  moonlight  appeared  right 
ahead,  a  mysterious,  weird  light  that  insensibly,  aa  our  eyes, 
accustomed  to  the  yellow  flame  of  the  lamps,  regained  their 
normal  vision,  revealed  itself  as  the  daylight  striking  across 
the  trailing  willows  and  green  banks  of  the  river  beyond  the  rocky 
arch  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  It  was  a  bright,  hot  afternoon, 
and  very  dazzling  and  brilliant  nature  appeared  after  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  interior.  Just  before  we  reached  the 
entrance  silence  was  commanded  and  the  promised  cannon- 
shot  rang  through  the  vault,  reverberating  in  a  long  succession 
of  echoes  within  the  recesses  of  the  cave  and  suggesting  some 
such  another  cataclysm  as  that  which  built  the  Throne  of  Pluto. 
The  rolling  and  muttering  within  the  bosom  of  the  hill  at 
length  died  away,  and  through  the  delicate  blue  haze  of  the 
smoke  which  clung  to  the  vaulted  roof  we  float  out  into  a  pretty 
enclosure,  bright  with  trees  and  flowers.  Stepping  on  shore  we 
find  a  dressing-room  and  remove  the  stains  from  our  hands ;  then 
as  we  pass  across  a  pretty  rustic  bridge,  pay  our  fee,  tip  the 
guide,  and,  rich  in  new  sensations  and  ineffaceable  impressions 
of  the  magic  scenes  and  eff^ects  we  had  witnessed,  walk  back  to 
Han  across  the  fields.  We  cannot  but  feel  how  inadequately  we 
have  performed  the  task  of  describing  the  marvels  of  the  Grotte 
de  Han,  but  while  our  enjoyment  of  them  had  been  most 
intense,  it  would  require  the  magic  pen  of  a  Kuskin  to  do 
justice  to  them  in  description.  We  cannot  too  highly  praise 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  service  of  the  cave  and  the 
admirable  provisions  for  the  visitor's  comfort.  The  guides 
courteously  but  firmly  require  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  movements  of  the  party,  failing  which,  visitors  might  be 
exposed  to  accidents ;  the  lighting  is  well  and  liberally  done, 
and  at  all  points  where  the  roadway  or  steps  are  difficult  or 
slippery  the  cave  earth  is  removed  and  sawdust  strewn  on  the 
paths. 

Owing  to  the  instinctive  way  in  which  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours fall  into  line  there  was  no  inconvenient  crowding,  and 
everyone  pretty  well  maintained  his  relative  position  in  the 
procession.  The  time  required  to  see  the  caves  thoroughly 
depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  party,  but  may  be  taken 
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as  two  to  three  hours.  The  numerous  ladies  who  were  with  us 
did  not  appear  very  fatigued,  and  the  halts  at  the  various 
objects  of  interest  were  frequent.  The  cave  is  at  most  points 
&irly  dry  during  the  summer  season,  but  the  lower  parts  are 
in  winter  and  spring  generally  filled  by  the  swollen  waters  of 
the  Lesse.  No  especial  costume  is  required,  but  many  adopted 
the  linen  wrapper  and  broad  hat,  fearing  drippings  from  the 
roof  which  might  affect  the  toilet  of  the  ladies.  The  distance 
from  London  to  the  caves  is  just  about  half  that  to  Edinburgh  ; 
tickets  are  issued  at  moderate  cost,  and  the  route,  which  may 
be  varied  somewhat  on  the  return,  abounds  in  interesting  towns 
placed  at  short  distances  apart.  Belgian  railways  will  be  found 
by  those  who,  like  ourselves,  do  not  take  through  tickets, 
cheaper  than  our  own,  and  trains  frequent.  We  can  safely 
recommend  the  excursion,  and  are  sure  that  those  who  may 
foUow  our  advice  will  be  satisfied  with  the  wonders  of  the 
Hades  of  the  Ardennes.  For  those  who  mistrust  their  powers 
of  endurance  a  visit  to  the  caves  of  fiochefort,  which  are  entered 
from  the  main  street,  and  though  of  smaller  extent  are  said  to 
be  very  beautiful,  may  be  suggested,  but  we,  as  the  artist  put 
it,  '^having  seen  the  elephant,"  did  not  care  for  any  minor 
shows,  and  left  Bochefort  and  the  neighbouring  cave  at  Eprard 
onvisited.  The  whole  district  abounds  in  these  subterraneous 
examples  of  water  action,  and  anyone  desirous  of  following  the 
lead  of  Boyd-Dawkins  would  find  plenty  of  cave  hunting  in 
the  Ardennes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mouse,  which  have  already 
yielded  an  extraordinary  harvest  of  anthropological  and  geo- 
logical curiosities  to  the  collections  in  the  museums  of  Li^ge 
and  Brussels. 

Next  day,  we,  like  the  Duke  and  his  friends,  found 
ourselves  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  the  artist  and  the 
pastor  immediately  began  a  brisk  fire  of  quotations  from  As 
yov,  like  it.  The  scene  was  certainly  a  fitting  one  for  such  a  play. 
We  were  in  the  classic  village  of  St.  Herbert,  the  huntsman- 
hemiit,  and  in  such  glorious  weather  life  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  spreading  trees  seemed  vastly  pleasant.  If  we  did  not 
find  ^^  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  or  sermons 
in  stones,"  there  was  at  least  "  good  in  everything  " — restful 
ease  in  the  quiet  woods,  disturbed  only  by  the  mania  for  quota- 
tion to  which  we  have  alluded.  A  cottage  hard  by,  certainly 
not  a  century  old,  was  pronounced  to  be  the  home  of  Bosalind 
and  Celia,  but  we  sought  in  vain  the  "  tuft  of  olives  "  mentioned 
by  the  dramatist,  and  are  happy  to  say  no  lioness  broke  the 
peaceful  calm  of  the  day. 

'^  I  like  this  place,  and  willingly  would  waste  my  time  in  it. 
'  Come,  Rosalind  I' "  sighed  the  artist,  but  the  only  young  female 
in  sight,  unheeding,  went  on  digging  potatoes  in  the  cottage 
garden,  and  certainly  was  more  of  the  type  of  Audrey.     Then 
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did  the  pastor  and  artist  make  the  day  hideous  with  singing 
(or  murder)  of  the  little  songs  of  Amiens  and  the  Foresters,  till 
even  the  matter  of  fact  courier  was  moved  to  Shakspearean 
utterance,  and  cried^  ^'  And  now  I  am  in  Arden,  the  more  fool 
I  to  keep  company  with  fellows  for  whom,  to  put  it  politely, 
*  Motley  were  the  only  wear ;' "  after  which  there  was  a  litde 
slanging,  in  which  all  Touchstone's  nice  gradations  from  the 
retort  courteous  to  the  lie  direct  were  essayed  in  loud-mouthed 
blank  verse.  All  too  short  was  the  time  spent  in  these  verdant 
glades.  The  evening  train  bore  us  on  to  Luxemburg,  that  queer 
little  Grand  Duchy,  sandwiched  in  between  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany,  where  the  clocks  have  four  hands,  and  no  one 
is  quite  decided  as  to  the  idiom  he  should  use.  Mine  host,  in 
reply  to  the  courier's  German  inquiry  for  rooms,  replies :  "Ja 
wohl,  mein  Herr,  drei  Zimmer  konnen  Sie  haben;  Veuillez 
seulement  monter  au  premier,  de  vaitor  vill  show  you  de  vays, 
shentlemans." 

Next  morning  we  inspected  the  gorge,  which  made  a  natural 
fort  of  the  little  town  perched  on  a  great  rock  table,  fromi  which 
the  strong  works  of  Vauban  and  Company  are  in  part  removed, 
admired  the  huge  stone  viaducts  that  cross  the  deep  ravine,  and 
the  fine  prospect  from  the  old  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a 
pretty  park,  or  rather  promenade,  munched  apricots  in  the 
market-place  as  we  watched  Luxemburg  wake  up  and  get  about 
its  work,  then  back  to  breakfast  and  on  by  rail  to  Treves. 
We  had  but  two  days  to  spare  there,  but  by  beginning  early 
and  finishing  late  we  did  our  best  to  see  all  the  lions  of  this 
interesting  city.  Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  clear,  swift 
Moselle,  it  is  built  on  ground  gently  rising  to  the  low  hills, 
from  whose  summits,  as  from  that  of  the  deep  red  cliffs  of  old 
red  sandstone  which  so  vividly  stand  out  against  the  rich 
vegetation  across  the  stream,  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  town 
and  valley  is  obtained.  The  city  is  especially  rich  in  architec- 
tural marvels,  and  offers  abundant  study  to  the  archsdologist 
We  had  a  long  exploration  in  the  great  cathedral,  where  may 
still  be  traced  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  temple  whose  site 
it  occupies,  grew  mildly  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of 
graceful  "  Notre  Dame,"  gazed,  somewhat  overpowered  by  its 
ponderous  heaviness,  at  the  huge  Basilica,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  Protestant  church,  speculated  whether  they  had 
a  German  Spurgeon  to  fill  so  huge  a  tabernacle,  and  trusted 
he  was  a  very  Boanerges  that  he  might  keep  so  large  a  con- 
gregation awake.  Possibly,  however,  we  were  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Porta  Nigra,  and, 
as  we  stood  beneath  its  dark  arches,  agreed  that  Italy  itself 
could  boast  no  finer  monument  of  a  similar  nature.  We 
passed  the  old  Bothe  Hans  on  the  quaint,  busy  market  place, 
and  read  the  proud  inscription  which  records  that  before  Borne 
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was,  Treves  stood  thirteen  hundred  years.  And  then  we  set 
off  for  the  amphitheatre,  of  which  a  fair  portion  still  is  extant, 
when  we  experienced  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  we  can 
remember.  A  fierce  rush  of  wind,  before  which  the  yellow  road 
appeared  to  rise  bodily  into  the  air,  and  then,  like  the  Carpenter's 
tears,  there  **  fell  drops  of  the  largest  size."  The  hospitable 
owner  of  a  large  villa  hard  by  insisted  on  our  entering  the 
house,  and  we  spent  a  very  interesting  hour  with  him  chatting 
about  Treves  and  its  antiquities.  We  had  noticed  in  the  neigh- 
bouriug  railway  cutting  that  the  bank  was  everywhere  pierced 
by  broken  columns  or  masonry,  and  this  gentleman  told  us 
that  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  you  could  disturb  the  earth 
nowhere  without  finding  remains  of  the  Boman  occupation. 
We  left  him  with  grateful  thanks  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman 
Palace  and  the  immense  baths,  hoping  to  gain  some  idea  as  to 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  colonists,  and  were  very 
pleased  to  find  at  the  baths  a  temporary  museum  of  Roman 
carvings  (chiefly  representing  in  reliefs  the  exercise  of  various 
trades)  which  had  been  found  built  into  the  foundations  of 
a  Mediaeval  castle  in  a  neighbouring  village.  We  should 
mention  a  quaint  oil  painting  we  found  let  into  the  black 
mahogany  wainscotting  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  dating  its 
establishment  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  represents 
Abraham  preparing  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The  Patriarch  is  taking 
aim  with  a  flint  lock,  bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  at  his  son,  who 
kneels  in  shirt'and  trousers  blindfolded  on  a  pile  of  wood.  An 
angel  hovering  overhead,  however,  interferes  and  damps  the 
priming  in  the  pan  in  a  manner  doubtless  very  natural,  but  not 
quite  so  decent.  It  is  a  well-painted  bit  of  coarse  humour, 
and  formerly  adorned  the  Jesuit  College. 

We  do  not  think  any  travelling  could  be  pleasanter  than  our 
trip  down  the  Moselle  on  the  salonschifT  *^  Moselthal."  The 
morning  was  perfect ;  there  were  very  few  passengers,  and  our 
table  in  front  of  the  break  of  the  saloon,  laid  with  a  simple 
break&st  as  befitted  the  early  hour,  completed  the  arrangements 
for  our  comfort,  as  our  view  on  all  sides  was  unhindered.  The 
banks  are  charming,  well  wooded,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
hiUs  warm  shelter  is  found  for  the  most  delightful  old  world 
villages  half  hidden  among  their  vineyards,  which  clothe  the 
banks  everywhere.  Now  and  then  we  get  a  glimpse  up  the 
little  valleys  running  landward  and  tempting  exploration, 
while  along  the  banks  it  was  most  surprising  to  see  how  much 
of  the  quaint  Mediae valism  still  remained  in  the  curiously 
gabled  old  timber  houses.  One  can  pardon  the  artist,  who  ^w 
what  he  termed  German  Germany  for  the  first  time,  for  being 
in  a  state  of  continuous  excitement  and  fidget,  although  we 
do  not  think  after  all  that  his  portfolio  received  many  additions 
on  the  trip.    A  few  of  our  fellow  passengers  were  marked  down ; 
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the  young  student  who  walked  about  with  a  knapsack,  a  satchel, 
an  opera  glass,  and  a  bugle  strapped  around  his  youthful  fonn 
may  perhaps  be  enshrined  there  in  company  with  our  pilot,  and 
a  few  of  the  old  fogies  who  made  such  an  extraordinarily  assorted 
dinner  on  the  way  down.  Our  friend,  however,  sat  most  of  the 
time  in  a  kind  of  beatific  excitement  smoking  endless  cigarettes 
at  the  little  table,  and  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  dampness  by 
the  occasional  attention  of  the  polite  waiter.  And  so  we  quietly 
dropped  down  at  about  eight  miles  an  hour  or  so,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  river  not  allowing  of  a  greater  pace.  Every  turn 
opened  out  new  beauties.  The  Bhine  is  bigger  and,  perhaps, 
the  scenery  at  some  points  bolder  and  finer,  but  its  banks  are 
lined  with  staring  white  hotels,  and  its  picturesque  quaintness 
has  in  great  measure  disappeared  before  the  modernising 
iconoclasm  of  foreign  influx,  but  the  Moselle  yet  retains  no 
small  portion  of  its  antiquity,  and  affords  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  that  worship  of  the  old  and  quaint  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  our  restless,  prosaic  English  character.  In  this  we 
indulged  freely  during  our  stay  in  the  Moselle,  making  our 
head-quarters  Cochem,  and  thence  visiting  Beilstein  and 
Winnenburg,  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Mettemich  family, 
exploring  the  neighbouring  villages  and  some  of  the  sequestered 
side  valleys  into  which  the  tourist  rarely  penetrates.  Ck)chein 
itself  is  a  little  gem,  full  of  old  wooden  gabled  houses,  still 
retaining,  on  the  landward  side,  its  wall  and  gateways,  the 
river  front  being  defended  by  the  extensive  outworks  of  the 
castle,  which  crowns  a  conical  biU  up  whose  sides  the  steep, 
tortuous  streets  wind.  The  castle  has  been  admirably  restored 
and  is  open  to  tourists.  The  square  tower  or  keep  bears  on 
the  face  fronting  down  the  river  an  immense  mosaic  by  Salviati, 
representing  St.  Christopher  and  the  in&nt  Jesus,  whose  bright 
colour  and  gold  ground  give  a  marvellous  air  of  richness  to  the 
building,  and  relieve  the  dark  slated  turrets  and  frowning 
ramparts,  emerging  from  the  green  vineyards  and  gardens 
which  clothe  the  hill  between  the  picturesque  houses  and  the 
castle  walls. 

(  Will  be  concluded  next  month.) 


THE  FISHER'S  WIFE. 

Dawn. 

When  the  wondering  east  awakens 

To  the  gold  of  dawning  day, 
When  to  westward,  dusky-pinioned. 

Glides  the  host  of  shadows  grey  ; 
When  the  fleet  of  fisher  vessels 

Steals  across  the  silver  sea, 
Grieve,  my  soul !  for  he  is  sailing. 

Sailing  far  from  home  and  thee. 

Noon. 

When  the  tide  is  slowly  ebbing, 

And  the  waves  along  the  shore, 
Sobbing,  roll  upon  the  shingle. 

Wave  on  wave  for  evermore ; 
When  the  noon,  in  warmth  and  glory, 

Shimmers  o'er  a  golden  sea. 
Patience,  soul !  for  he  is  toiling, 

Toiling  on  the  wave  for  thee  ! 

Eve. 

When  the  eye  of  day,  descending. 

Rests  awhile  in  purple  light, 
\>  hen  the  shadows  greyly  creeping, 

Whisper  of  the  deepening  night. 
When  the  fleet  of  fisher  vessels 

Sails  across  a  crimson  sea, 
Soul,  rejoice  !  for  he  is  coming 

Homeward  o'er  the  wave  to  thee  I 

Kidwelly.  Caredig. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

No,  it  doesn't  hurt  me  much.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little 
troublesome,  but  never  seriously  so.  It  was  thought  at  first 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  would  go,  too ;  but,  thank  Grod  ! 
that  was  not  to  be.  Tell  you  about  it  ?  Well,  it  is  a  long  time 
ago,  as  the  story-books  say,  and  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while. 
Besides,  you  little  ones  would  never  have  patience  to  listen  to 
the  yam  of  an  old  man  like  me.  "  Be  still  as  mice,'*  will  you  ? 
Very  well,  I  don't  mind.  All  come  as  near  me  as  you  can,  for 
my  voice  is  not  so  strong  as  it  used  to  be.  Let  Ethel  sit  on 
the  hassock  and  lean  her  head  on  my  knee ;  and  you.  Jack, 
take  the  other  arm-chair — Grrandmamma's  arm-chair,  you 
know ;  and  Tom  and  Lucy  can  sit  on  the  hearthrug.  Now,  let 
me  cover  my  eyes  and  think  a  minute 

I  dare  say  you  know  that  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  I  was  her  pet.  My  father  warned  her 
that  she  would  make  a  milksop  of  me ;  and  I  believe  she  would 
have  done  it  if  she  had  lived,  poor  creature.  But,  as  I  say, 
when  I  was  thirteen  she  died,  after  a  lingering  illness.  The 
day  after  her  funeral  my  father  called  me  into  his  room  and 
told  me  to  sit  down  and  listen  very  attentively.  I  sat  down  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  one  of  the  nearest  chairs  and  strained 
every  nerve  to  hear  all  that  he  said  ;  for  I  was  very  frightened 
of  my  father,  and  was  never  happy  in  his  presence. 

"  James,"  said  he,  in  his  sternest  voice,  "  there  are  two 
possible  courses  of  action  open  to  you.  You  may  go  to  sea  or 
to  school.     Which  will  you  do  ?" 

This  was  a  condition  of  things  I  was  little  prepared  for,  so,  of 
course,  I  hesitated,  cind  blushed  to  find  myself  hesitating. 

"  Don't  blush,"  exclaimed  my  father,  impatiently.  **  You're 
not  a  girl." 

I  held  hard  on  to  the  chair  and  tried  not  to. 

"  Which  will  you  do  ?"  repeated  my  father. 
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"Sea,"  I  replied. 

"  Very  well,"  said  my  father,  taking  down  a  red-bound  book 
from  the  shelf.     "  Now,  would  you  prefer  to  join  the ?" 

"  Oh,  Papa !"  I  interrupted,  as  the  horror  of  a  late  voyage  to 
Margate  flashed  across  my  mind.  "  I  don't  want  to  go  to  sea ; 
please  let  me  go  to  school." 

"Bless  the  boy !"  exclaimed  my  father,  returning  the  book 
to  its  place  and  coming  to  look  at  me.  ^*  I  believe  he  is  losing 
his  reason.     Do  you  want  to  go  to  school  or  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  returned  in  a  whisper. 

My  father  rang  the  bell^  and,  a  moment  after,  a  stiff-looking 
man  in  black  coat  and  white  cravat  came  into  the  room,  rubbing 
his  hands  as  if  he  was  cold. 

''  Is  this  the  young  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  man  in  the  black 
coat. 

"  This  is  the  boy,"  returned  my  father,  briefly. 

"  And  you  want  to  go  to  school,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  new- 
comer. 

I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  fly  to  the  end  of  the  earth ;  but  I 
s  lid,  «  Oh,  yes !" 

"  Speak  up,  James !"  exclaimed  my  father. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  I  shouted. 

"  That's  better  !"  said  my  new  guardian.  "  Birds  that  can 
sing  and  won't  sing  must  be  made  to  sing.     Eh  ?     Ha,  ha !" 

They  both  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  expense.  My  lip 
trembled,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  choking  in  my  throat ;  but 
I  did  not  cry.  My  father  and  the  schoolmaster  retired  to  the 
window  and  conversed  in  low  tones.  After  about  five  minutes 
they  returned  to  me  and  took  me,  each  by  a  hand,  and  told 
me  to  be  a  good  boy  and  learn  my  lessons  well. 

"  And  who  knows.  Dr.  Pierson,"  said  my  father,  "  but  he  may 
be  a  great  man  some  day  ?" 

"  Who  knows  ?"  echoed  the  other,  meditatively. 

When  I  left  the  room  I  found  a  box  in  the  hall  and  my  hat 
and  coat  and  muffler  ready. 

"  What's  all  this  for  ?"  I  said  to  Murrant,  our  old  domestic. 

"  For  you,  Master  James,"  she  returned,  sorrowfully  shaking 
her  head. 

"  What,  now  ?"  I  asked  in  dismay. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not  speak. 

^^  I  won't  go  now !"  I  exclaimed,  passionately  stamping  my 
foot. 

"  You'll  go  at  once,"  said  my  father  quietly.  He  had  been 
standing  by  unnoticed  all  the  time.  I  turned  away  sadly  and 
went  upstairs  to  my  room.  On  my  way  I  had  to  pass  my 
mother's  room,  and  I  mechanically  went  in  as  if  I  expected  to 
find  her  there  still.  When  I  saw  the  chair  by  the  table,  and 
the  work  lying  there  as  it  had  dropped  from  her  failing  fingers 
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only  a  week  ago,  and  the  needle  still  threaded  with  the  bright 
silk,  I  broke  down,  threw  myself  on  my  knees  by  the  table,  buried 
my  face  in  my  hands,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  incontrollable 
weeping.  My  father's  voice  calling  to  me  to  make  haste 
aroused  me.  For  a  moment  I  could  remember  nothing,  then 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  delicate  work.  It  represented  the  figure  of 
a  woman  with  such  a  sad,  sad  face,  a  little  child  holding  one 
hand  and  an  old  man  the  other,  and  underneath  ran  the  words : 
"  Love  suflFereth  long,  and  is  kind."  I  took  the  precious  thing 
and  hid  it  in  my  breast,  rushed  downstairs,  kissed  Murrant 
twice — once  for  herself  and  once  for  my  sister  Lucy,  who  was 
away  from  home,  and  then  walked  with  Mr.  Pierson  to  the 
high  road  to  meet  the  coach.  In  a  half-hour  I  had  forgotten 
all  my  troubles  in  a  deep  sleep. 


I  have  no  very  clear  recollection  of  the  first  three  years  of 
my  school  life.  I  know  that  I  was  exceedingly  unhappy.  I 
know,  too,  that  I  was  dreadfully  dull.  Never  a  day  passed  that 
my  stupidity  did  not  get  me  in  some  trouble  or  other.  I  think 
it  was  about  six  months  after  my  arrival  at  Thorlesbury  House 
— that  was  the  name  of  the  school — that  a  boy  about  two  years 
older  than  myself  joined  us.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  and  a  fluency  of  speech  quite  unusual  to  boys 
of  his  age.  He  was  always  very  well  dressed,  too,  seemed  to 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  pocket  money,  and,  altogether, 
created  quite  a  sensation  among  us.  One  dreadful  day,  the 
misery  of  which  I  can  never  forget,  I  fell  asleep  after  the  first 
bell  rang,  and  when  I  awoke  there  was  a  queer,  searing  feeling 
running  down  my  back.  A  suppressed  titter  at  one  end  of  the 
room  told  me  that  I  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  joke.  I 
put  my  hand  down  my  neck  and  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the 
cause  of  my  torture,  namely,  a  large,  round  piece  of  ice.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  water  had  frozen  in  the  jugs. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  second  bell  rang  for  prayers,  the 
penalty  for  being  late  at  which  was  two  "  banders,"  which  you 
know  very  well  means  a  cut  of  the  cane  on  each  hand.  What 
with  the  piece  of  ice  down  my  back  and  the  thought  of  being 
caned  I  lost  control  of  myself,  and,  leaping  from  bed,  rushed 
frantically  at  the  small  knot  of  boys  just  preparing  to  go  down- 
stairs, and  fiercely  struck  the  first  one  I  came  across.  This 
happened  to  be  the  new  boy,  Radney.  There  was  a  little  blood 
coming  from  his  nose,  and  when  he  saw  it  he  went  pale  as 
death  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face.  Then  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  quietly — 

«  What's  this  for,  Foulsham  ?" 

I  felt  ashamed  and  frightened,  but  I  answered  boldly — 
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"  That  means,  Mr.  Radney  " — I  called  him  "  Mr."  sneeringly 
— "  that  I'll  not  be  played  with  by  any  fellow  in  the  school, 
much  less  by  you.** 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  with  you,"  he  returned  sullenly,  steal- 
ing a  look  at  me  from  behind  his  handkerchief. 

^'  What  does  this  mean  ?"  I  asked,  holding  up  the  lump  of 
ice. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  as  sullenly  as  before. 

I  looked  round  at  the  other  boys.  There  was  a  look  of 
surprise  on  their  faces,  and  they  glanced  at  Radney  with 
mingled  fear  and  distrust.  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 
I  could  not  believe  Radney  guilty  of  lying.  He  seemed  too 
gentlemanly  for  that. 

"  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  exclaimed  in  some  confusion, 
pitching  the  ice  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  holding  out 
my  hand  to  him. 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  he  returned  graciously,  taking  the  hand 
I  offered  him  and  shaking  it.  ^*  Don't  mention  it,  old  fellow  I 
Everyone  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake." 

Then  they  all  trooped  down  to  the  schoolroom,  leaving  me  to 
dress  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Of  course  1  got  caned  for  being 
late,  and  the  sense  of  the  indignity  that  always  followed  a 
caning  put  me  out  of  temper  with  myself  and  everybody  all  the 
day.  I  was  just  beginning  to  study  Euclid ;  that  is,  I  was  just 
beginning  to  muddle  over  it ;  and  to-day  I  was  called  up  to  go 
through  the  sixth  proposition  of  the  First  Book.  Although  I 
was  cramming  it  until  Dr.  Pierson  roared  out,  ^'  J.  Foulsham, 
will  you  close  your  book  or  not  ?"  I  could  not  recall  the  con- 
struction for  my  life.  Then,  when  the  united  efforts  of  two 
other  boys  had  fathomed  this  mystery  for  me,  I  was  commanded 
to  give  the  proof.  I  made  two  or  three  feeble  efforts,  then  I 
said  desperately  and  fearfully,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  can't 
do  it." 

"  Can't  do  it !"  thundered  the  master.  *'  Radney,  come  and 
show  this  blockhead  bow  to  solve  the  sixth  proposition." 

Radney  came  forward  with  his  hand  over  his  face,  hiding  the 
swelling  just  under  his  left  eye.  He  wasn't  smiling,  and  I 
thought  there  was  a  mixture  of  anger  and  triumph  in  his  eyes. 
He  came  forward  and  stood  for  a  moment  surveying  the  figure 
on  the  black  board.  Then  he  went  through  the  proof,  clearly 
and  quickly  like  one  who  knows  every  inch  of  his  way. 

"  That's  something  like,"  said  the  Doctor,  who  had  done 
nothing  but  nod  his  approval  during  the  performance.  "  That's 
something  like.  I  wish  I  could  inspire" — ^here  he  turned 
sharply  to  me  and  pointed  at  me  with  the  wooden  compasses — 

"  this  boy  with  a  desire  to  improve  himself.    But  there ! " 

Too  disgusted  to  say  more  he  turned,  snatched  up  his  duster, 
and  rubbed  the  figure  off  the  board.     Radney  still  stood  there 
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as  if  he  thought  his  services  might  be  farther  required ;  and  he 
still  kept  his  hand  over  his  face.  As  Dr.  Pierson  turned  round 
and  put  the  duster  back  in  its  place  he  noticed  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  face,  Radney  ?"  he  asked 
mildly. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  sir !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Radney,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  round  on  us  severely, 
^  your  goodness  shall  not  save  the  delinquent  if  anyone  has 
struck  you.    Put  your  hand  down." 

The  swelling  was  very  slight,  just  sufficient  to  suggest  a 
possible  bruise. 

"  Confess,  Radney,"  said  the  doctor,  still  more  mildly,  "  did 
one  of  your  schoolmates  do  this  ?" 

Radney  held  down  his  head. 

''  How  refreshing,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  it  is  to  see  real 
generosity  in  a  school  where,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  so  much 
depravity."  Here  he  looked  at  me.  "  Let  the  boy  who  struck 
Radney  stand  forth." 

I  stood  up.  I  did  not  feel  frightened  now  or  even  sorry.  I 
felt  daring,  and  sullen,  and  impudent. 

^^  You !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  tremendous  emphasis. 
"  Foulsham,  I  will  cane  you  myself  to-night ;  then  you  shall 
copy  out  the  sixth  proposition  one  hundred  times  ;  and  fpr  three 
days  you  shall  be  confined  to  your  room  on  bread  and  water. 
To  think  that  the  rules  of  this  establishment  should  be  ridiculed 
to  my  very  face,  under  my  very  nose,  is  preposterous !"  The 
doctor  was  fond  of  long  words.  "  No,  Radney,  you  must  not 
plead  for  him ;  your  tenderness  must  not  stand  between  himself 
and  me.  Ah  !  what  a  difference  there  is,  to  be  sure,  between 
boys  " — here  he  looked  affectionately  at  Radney — "  and  boys  " 
—looking  indignantly  at  me. 


CHAPTER  II. 

You  must  not  think  I  was  angry  with  Radney  for  this.  I 
felt  I  had  wronged  him,  and  there  was  some  satisfaction  in 
being  made  to  suffer  for  my  hasty  temper  and  vengefulness. 
But  I  was  angry  vrith  the  Doctor,  and  looked  on  with  bitter 
feelings  at  the  preparations  he  made  for  my  punishment. 
I  spent  a  very  wretched  afternoon  in  what  the  master  was 
pleased  to  call "  my  room,"  and  what  we  boys  called  the  "torture 
chamber/'  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  prison  for 
law-breakers.  I  could  hear  the  merry  shouts  of  my  school- 
fellows in  the  distance,  and  as  I  pressed  my  tear-stained  face 
to  the  frosty  windowpane,  the  sun  streamed  brightly  down  upon 
me.     But  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  heat.     My  hands  and 
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feet  were  numbed  with  cold,  and  my  heart  was  cold  too.  Only 
my  face  was  hot  and  flashed,  and  my  temples  throbbed.  Thus 
I  waited,  sullenly  and  silently,  for  the  hour  of  my  punishment. 
It  was  not  that  I  dreaded  the  pain.  But  the  indignity !  To 
be  flogged  like  a  hound,  and  by  a  man  who  had  no  rightful 
authority  over  me — this  it  was  that  sent  the  hot  blood  rushing 
madly  through  my  veins.  When  it  was  all  over,  and  I  lay  sick 
and  fevered,  wondering  why  this  world  was  such  a  miserable 
world,  I  heard  the  Doctor's  dogcart  come  up  to  the  gate  and  stop. 
A  moment  after,  the  gate  opened  with  a  loud  click  that  the 
frosty  air  intensified  and  then  closed  with  a  bang.  Then  Jep, 
the  pony,  came  up  the  drive  at  a  hard  canter.  Somebody  came 
out  of  the  house  and  welcomed  the  new  arrival.  I  heard  voices 
in  the  hall — among  them  a  childish,  it  seemed  to  me  a  girlish 
voice — ^and  then  the  dining-room  door  closed,  and  all  was  silent. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  presently  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  found  someone  standing  by  the  bed. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  I  asked  in  a  frightened  tone,  staring  at  the 
dim  figure. 

"^  It's  all  right,  old  man,"  Kadney  answered.  '^  I  ran  up  to 
see  how  you  are  getting  on." 

"  Oh,  Radney,"  I  burst  out,  "  I  am  so  sorry  it  all  happened  ; 
and  it  so  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  I  don't  deserve 
it  at  all,  for  I  am  a  fool,  and  bad,  too,  and  I  wish  somebody 
would  kill  me." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,"  he  returned  in  a  soft  voice,  gently 
pressing  the  hand  I  had  put  in  his  as  he  sat  down. 

"  But  I  will  talk  like  that,"  I  said  wildly ;  «  and  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  me ;  and  if  I  were  to  die  to-night  I  should  be 
glad,  for  then  I  should  be  with  Mamma." 

"  Was  she  good  to  you  ?"  asked  Radney. 

He  had  struck  the  right  chord  there.  With  a  beating  heart 
and  eyes  full  of  happy  and  regretful  tears  I  told  him  all  about 
my  mother  ;  how  good  she  had  been  to  me ;  how,  when  a  very 
little  one,  I  used  to  wonder  whether  she  was  an  angel ;  what 
songs  she  used  to  sing  to  me,  what  stories  she  used  to  tell  me ; 
and,  at  last,  how  she  died  suddenly,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 
He  did  not  say  a  word  until  I  had  finished.  1  could  not  see 
his  face,  for  it  was  quite  dark,  but  I  thought  he  sympathised 
with  me  because  he  did  not  interrupt  me. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  said — "  You've  had  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  I  said  gratefully,  as  he  rose  to  leave 
the  room.  When  he  had  got  outside,  he  re-opened  the  door 
and  came  in  again. 

"  Dolly  has  come  back,"  he  said. 

"  Has  she  ?"  I  said  wearily. 

"  Yes.  And  a  jolly  nice  girl  she  is,  too."  I  had  heard  of  Dolly 
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often  enough.  She  had  gone  away  just  as  I  came  to  Thorles- 
bury  House. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  I  asked.    **  You  have  never  seen  her." 

"Oh,  haven't  I  though?"  returned  Radney.  "Didn't  the 
doctor  ask  me  into  the  dining-room  to  tea  to-night  on  purpose 
to  meet  her  ?" 

"  Did  he !"  I  said  quietly. . 

«  Didn't  he,  though,  that's  all  ?" 

Dolly  was  Dr.  Pierson's  only  daughter.  She  had  been  at  the 
seaside  for  six  months  for  the  sake  of  her  health.  Some  of  the 
senior  boys  were  always  speaking  about  Dolly,  as  though  she 
was  their  particular  property,  and  no  one  else  had  any  right  to 
her.  I  looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  seeing  her.  "  Not 
that  I'm  ass  enough,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  to  suppose  she  would 
look  at  me ;"  but  pleasant  people  were  rare  enough  at  Thorles- 
bury,  and  everybody  agreed  that  Dolly  was  very  pleasant. 

Nobody  came  to  see  me  next  day,  except  the  servant,  who 
brought  my  bread  and  water.  The  Doctor  was  evidently  in 
earnest.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  trying  to 
melt  the  frost  on  the  window  by  breathing  on  it,  when  I  heard 
a  burst  of  laughter  come  from  the  playground.  The  window 
of  the  "  torture-chamber  "  was  at  the  front  of  the  house ;  the 
playground  lay  on  the  side  of  the  building  nearest  the  window. 
About  a  minute  afterwards  there  was  another  burst  of  laughter. 
I  opened  the  window  slightly,  and  as  soon  as  I  did  so  I  heard 
Jackson's  voice. 

"  Say  it  again,  Radney,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow !  How  did 
he  go  ?" 

"  Don't  laugh,  fellows,"  Radney  replied,  "  and  I  will  tell  you. 
He  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  began  blubbering  like  a  babby  " 
— here  he  put  on  a  horrible  whine — "  Dear  mamma  used  to  wock 
me  to  sleep — oh  !  oh ! — and  sing — ah-h ! — *  A  mother's  heart 
is  full  of  joy ' — oo-oo ! — *  When  she  wocks  to  sleep  her  baby 
boy  '—yah !" 

He  finished  with  a  fearful  yell.  And  then  they  all  laughed 
again,  and  Jackson,  who  was  in  the  fifth  form  and  had  been  at 
the  school  seven  years,  said — "  Come,  Radney,  let's  go  and  find 
Dolly  and  tell  her.     She'll  enjoy  the  fun  immensely." 

"  Dolly's  here,"  said  the  girlish  voice  I  had  heard  in  the  hall 
last  night,  "  and  you  need  not  go  and  look  for  her." 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  all. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  she  continued,  her  voice  trembling ;  "  it's  a 
horrid  shame !  I  know  whom  you're  talking  about.  It's  about 
that  poor " 

She  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  Jackson  suggested  "  beggar," 
and  Radney  "  devil."  She  did  not  deign  to  take  notice  of  the 
interruption,  but  said  "  poor  boy  "  in  such  a  gentle  voice  that  I 
was  well  nigh  closing  the  window  for  fear  of  betraying  myself. 
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A  nice  one  you  are,  Cadney,  to  make  a  fass  just  to  get 
him  into  trouble.  He  struck  you  because  you  put  a  piece  of 
ice  down  his  back  when  he  was  asleep  :  and  then  you  must  go 
and  teU  Papa " 

^'  I  didn't  put  ice  down  his  back,  and  my  name  is  not  Catt- 
ney,  if  you  please,  Miss  Pierson,"  interrupted  Kadney  in  his 
most  frigid  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  what  your  name  is,"  returned  the  young 
lady.  "  But,  anyhow,  when  you  say  you  didn't  put  ice  down 
his  back  you  are  telling  a  lie." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Badney  in  a  voice  half  curious, 
half  sullen. 

*' Because  when  a  boy  tells  the  truth  he  doesn't  blush 
scarlet." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  Jackson  said—"  Don't 
tell  a  lie  about  it,  old  man.     You  did  do  it,  you  know." 

<^  My  fingers  did  it,"  returned  Hadney  with  a  forced  laugh. 

I  shut  the  window  then,  and  crept  softly  away,  as  if  I  feared 
to  disturb  the  vision  that  Dolly's  words  had  conjured  up  in  my 
mind.  All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  amused  myself  in 
picturing  her;  sometimes  she  was  one  thing,  sometimes 
another ;  but  she  was  always  pretty,  and  gentle,  and  ladylike. 
About  six  o'clock,  as  I  was  watching  the  wick  of  the  candle  grow 
longer  and  longer,  and  thinking  about  Radney's  baseness,  and 
wondering  when  I  should  be  hungry  enough. to  do  justice  to  the 
meal  of  bread  and  water  that  had  just  been  brought  up  to  me, 
there  was  a  soft,  timid  rap  at  the  door. 

^*  Ck)me  in,"  I  said,  thinking  it  was  Sarah  again. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  entered.  I  rose  and 
bowed  to  her  as  gracefully  as  I  could.  I  didn't  sit  down  again, 
but  felt  very  awkward.  She  came  hurriedly  forward,  spoke 
rapidly,  and  with  frequent  pauses,  as  if  she  feared  someone 
would  overhear  her. 

"  You're  Foulsham,  one  of  the  new  boys,  aren't  you  ?  I  never 
saw  you  before,  but  I  like  you  because  you're  in  trouble.  Papa 
told  me  about  you,  and — what's  his  name — Radney  annoyed 
me — but  never  mind  that! — ^and  I  know  you  must  be  very 
miserable  " — here  she  glanced  at  the  bread  and  water — **  and  so 

I  came  to — to "    Then  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  put  her 

finger  to  her  lips,  and  tripped  out  of  the  room. 

Before  I  had  recovered  myself  she  was  back  again,  bearing  in 
her  hands  a  tray  with  a  cup  and  saucer  and  teapot  on  it,  and  a 
delicious  smell  of  tea  and  toast  hovering  round  it. 

"To  give  you  some  tea," she  said, finishing  the  sentence, and, 
to  my  surprise,  blushing.  I  felt  the  colour  rush  into  my  face 
as  I  took  the  tea  with  a  trembling  hand.  I  kept  my  gaze  fixed 
on  the  little  square  of  buttered  toast  lying  on  my  plate,  and 
dared  not  lift  my  face  for  some  moments.     When  I  did,  I  found 
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her  smiling,  with  something  very  like  mischief  in  the  corner  of 
her  dark  eyes.     "  Why  do  you  look  so  frightened  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because,"  1  answered  boldly,  "  I  don't  know  who  you  are. 
You  are  so  beautiful,  and — I  am  so  mean  and  horrid ;  and — 
and  I  wish  I  were  a  gentleman." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  end  of  my  confused  speech,  for 
when  I  said  I  did  not  know  who  she  was,  her  eyes  opened  very 
wide,  and  she  looked  at  me  in  a  half-vexed  way  that  pained  me 
and  made  me  more  awkward  t4ian  ever. 

"Don't  know  me!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  I'm  Dolly,  of 
course !" 

"  Dolly  !"  I  repeated  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "  Dolly  !     Who  eise  should  I  be  ?" 

She  asked  the  last  question  with  an  amused  smile,  as  if  it 
were  absurd  to  suppose  she  could  be  anybody  else  in  the  world. 

"  They  told  me,"  I  stammered,  taking  feeble  nibbles  at  the 
toast,  "  thiat  you  were  a  little  girl — " 

**.  Did  they  indeed  ?"  interrupted  Dolly,  shaking  her  dainty 
head.  •    ' 

"And  that  you  were  verv  pretty-^ " 

"  Oh  !"  said  Dolly,  listening  attentively.  '  *' 

.    "And  that  Jackson  was  your  sweetheart " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Dolly,  disdainfully. 

"And  that  R'adney ^would  cut  Jackson  out " 

"Ha!"  gasped  Dolly  in  surprise. 

"  And  that  if  I  ever  dared  to  speak  to  you  or  even  to  mention 
your  name  they  would  give  me  a  licking  I  should  never 
ibrget." 

"  The  geese !"  said  Dolly  excitedly,  springing  to  her  feet  and 
flushing  crimson.  "  The  silly,  conceited  geese !  And  am  I  not 
to  do  as  I  like  ?  If  a  girl  of  fourteen  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  pack  of 
rude  boys,  I  should  like  to  know  what " 

Dolly  was  too  indignant  to  finish  her  sentence.  She  turned 
to  me  and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  What  a  funny  boy  you  are  I"  she  said. 

'*  Am  I  ?"  returned  I,  meekly  sipping  my  tea. 

"  Yes.     You  look  so  old  and  so  serious." 

"  I  have  a  good  deal  to  make  me  serious,"  I  said  in  a  voice 
that  surprised  me  at  its  quietness.  "  Only  a  very  little  while 
ago  my  mother  died " 

I  tried  to  go  on,  but  could  not.  There  was  a  choking  in  my 
throat  that  prevented  me .  speaking,  and,  when  I  tried  to,  the 
hot  tears  welled  into  my  eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  so  sorry,"  sfiid  Dolly  peni- 
tently, taking  a  seat  by  my  side  and  spe&king  very  softly  ; 
"  but  I  did  not  know."  -Then,; after  a  pause — ^^"  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  about  your  mother  ?  I  don't  renrtemher  mine.  She 
died  when  I  was  quite  a  baby." 
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I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  looked  so  pleadingly  from  her 
dark  eyes.  I  told  her  all,  as  I  had  told  Radney  all.  And 
many  a  time  during  my  sad  story  I  saw  tears  rush  into  her  eyes, 
and  I  felt  somehow  that  she  would  not  betraj'  me.  Then  she 
told  me  of  her  mother,  and  showed  me  a  miniature  of  her  in  a 
little  gold  locket  round  her  neck.  Whereupon  I  brought  out 
the  delicate  silk  work  my  mother's  skilful  fingers  had  begun, 
but  never  finished,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  mind  it  for  me, 
as  I  feared  it  would  get  soiled  in  my  drawer.  She  read  the 
words  aloud,  "  Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  and  then  left 
me  to  dream  of  her  as  a  bright  angel  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  thus  that  Dolly  and  I  made  each  other's  acquaintance^ 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  Her 
mind  was  as  clear  as  mine  was  clouded,  Often  and  often  I 
became  morbidly  vexed  for  days  together  at  my  own  dulness,. 
and  as  often  I  pretended  to  understand  her  when  I  did  not,  so 
as  not  to  vex  her.  But  little  by  little  things  that  used  to  appear 
difficult  to  me  grew  easy.  The  sixth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  was  a  thing  to  smile  at.  Not  that  I  was  less  dull  than 
formerly,  but  that  I  was  somehow  imbued  with  her  intelli- 
gence. Of  course,  Radney,  Jackson  and  a  few  others  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  Dolly  and  I  were  very  friendly,  and,  equally, 
coald  not  fail  to  administer  sundry  emphatic  rebukes.  I  had, 
however,  a  strong  body  of  faithful  followers  in  the  boys  of  the 
junior  forms,  and  so  the  school,  as  is  often  the  case,  split  into 
two  bitterly  opposed  factions.  Radney  headed  the  elder  boys, 
I  the  younger ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  band  was 
the  more  devoted  to  its  leader.  Radney  was  openly  favoured 
by  the  Doctor ;  I  was  openly  snubbed.  This  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  pledged  themselves  to  my 
cause.  My  little  body-guard  was  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  outlaws — boys  who  could  not  go  through  the  sixth  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  to  save  their  lives,  and  who  were  banned 
accordingly.  There  was  no  lack  of  sympathy  among  us.. 
Common  difficulties  made  us  kindly  disposed  to  one  another, 
and  our  loyalty  was  further  secured  by  common  interests. 

I  had  now  been  at  school  three  years,  and  was  sixteen.  In 
the  meantime  my  father  had  died;  and  my  education  was 
entrusted  to  a  spinster  aunt  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who, 
moreover,  I  may  say  here,  I  never  did  see.  My  father  had 
died  a  comparatively  poor  man,  leaving  barely  sufficient  to 
myself  and  my  sister  Lucy  to  get  along  with.  But  there  was 
enough,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  one  thing,  or  rather  one  person, 
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I  should  have  been  contented.  That  one  person  was  Radney.  I 
have  said  the  Doctor  favoured  him.  He  did  more  ;  he  courted 
his  favour.  I  could  not  help  understanding  it  all.  Radney 
was  wealthy,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  Doctor.  Besides 
which,  he  was  handsome  and  of  very  gentlemanly  appearance. 

"  No  gammon,"  said  one  of  my  followers  to  me  one  day, 
"  no  gammon,  Foulsham.  The  Doctor  wants  to  make  a  match 
between  Rad  and  Dolly." 

Since  hearing  this  I  had  gone  about  like  one  in  a  dream. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me,  somehow,  that  I  might  lose  Dolly 

eventually.     Seeing  her  every  day,  and  speaking  to  her  very 

often,  sometimes  in  the  vacation — for  I  had  no  home  now — 

wandering  for  hours  together   in   Thorlesbury  Woods,  I  had 

come  to  regard  her  as  a  part  of  myself.     It  was  for  Dolly  I 

played  so  desperately  at  football,  it  was  for  her  sake  I  practised 

round  arm  bowling  at, cricket  until  I  became  a  proficient,  it 

was  to  please  her  that  I  worked  like  a  slave  at  my  Greek  verbs, 

j&nd  it  was  her  smile  that  gladdened  my  heart  when  I  went  up  to 

receive  the  prize  for  Greek.     No  wonder  that  the  talk  of  a 

"**  match  between  Rad  and  Dolly  "  quite  overwhelmed  me. 

It  was  Christmas  Day  and  very  cold.  So  cold  that  those 
^boys  whose  homes  lay  a  long  way  off  were,  by  their  parents' 
request,  kept  at  Thorlesbury  House — Radney  among  the 
number.  The  frost  had  lasted  three  weeks ;  and  there  was 
three  inches  and  a  half  of  ice  on  Mason's  Dyke,  a  narrow  sheet 
■of  water  half-a-mile  away.  Directly  after  breakfast  we  boys 
hurried  away  to  the  dyke,  determined  to  have  a  good  skate 
before  church.  I  say  "  we,"  because  I  went  with  the  rest ;  but 
I  did  it  mechanically.  My  heart  was  very  bitter  this  Christmas 
morning,  and  the  picture  of  the  swift  skaters  under  the 
leaden  heavens  broken  only  by  the  dull  red  sun,  brought  me 
no  balm,  but  rather  added  to  my  bitterness.  The  Doctor  was 
e^oing  to  have  a  dance  to-night:  the  long  room  had  been 
cleared  out  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Tifkins  and  his  son-  a  Cam- 
bridge man  —and  daughter  were  invited  from  the  neighbouring 
village.  Dr.  Wheeler,  the  school-doctor,  of  Stackney,  was  sure 
to  come,  if  only  to  see  what  boys  were  due  for  the  measles  next 
Spring.  There  were  many  others,  and,  among  them,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Squire,  who  had  undertaken  to  open  the  dance 
with  Dolly.  Not  that  I  cared  a  button  for  Mr.  Tifkins,  Dr. 
Wheeler,  or  even  the  Squire.  That  was  not  it.  Radney  had 
been  invited  and  I  had  not. 

I  skated  along  gloomily  enough,  nodding  now  and  again  to 
one  or  another  of  my  followers  and  scowling  ferociously  at 
Radney's  adherents.  Presently,  I  noticed  two  black  figures 
coming  over  the  white  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  dyke. 
My  humour  was  not  improved  when  I  found  they  were  Radney 
and  Dolly.     I  pretended  to  be  busy  cutting  the  figure  8  while 
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he  was  getting  Dolly's  skates  on  for  her;  I  was,  however, 
watching  them  both  keenly.  Radney's  own  skates  proved 
fractious,  and  would  not  be  adjusted.  I  still  continued  with 
the  figure  8.  He  took  out  his  pocket  knife  and  tried  to  remedy 
the  defect,  whatever  it  was.  But  directly  he  stood  upright  and 
tried  to  use  his  foot,  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  again  on  one 
knee  and  adopt  another  plan.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  Dolly's  bright 
skates  tapping  the  ice  impatiently,  and  her  brighter  eyes 
following  the  swift  movements  of  the  skaters  with  great  eager- 
ness. I  persevered  with  my  figure  8.  Presently  I  raised  my 
eyes,  and  they  met  Dolly's.  She  gave  her  head  a  slight  shake, 
imperceptible  to  a  stranger,  but  not  so  to  me.  Swiftly  I  left 
my  figure  and  sped  towards  her.  She  did  not  say  anything, 
but  I  could  not  mistake  her  meaning.  As  I  neared  her,  I  said 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all — "  You  look  cold.  Miss  Pierson, 
may  I  have  the  pleasure  ?" 

Even  as  I  spoke  Radney  had  completed  his  tiresome  task, 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  But  he  was  too  late,  for,  as  I  slowly 
passed  him,  Dolly  put  her  two  hands  in  mine,  and  we  skimmed 
away  together.  I  heard  him  mutter  something  below  his  breath, 
I  could  not  tell  what,  then  I  suppose  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate  and  awaited  our  return.  Dolly  was  the  first  to^ 
speak — 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  angry  this  morning,  Foulsham  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  I  returned,  sullenly. 

*'  Yes,  I  do  know,"  she  replied,  gently  pressing  my  hand. 
"  It  is  because  Papa  has  invited  Radney  to-night  and  not  you, 
isn't  that  it  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"I  thought  so,"  she  continued,  with  a  little  sigh.  Then 
after  a  pause,  "  You  seem  very  jealous  of  poor  Radney." 

Poor  Radney  !  I  looked  down  at  her.  "  That's  the  way  the 
wind  blows,  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  slightly  loosening  my  hold  of  her 
hand. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  absently. 

"But  /  know  what  I  mean,"  I  exclaimed  hotly.  "The 
Doctor  wants  to  make  a  match  of  it  between  you  and  Radney. 
And  if  it  does  come  to  pass,  I  declare  I'll  go  and  drown  myself 
in  the  dvke." 

"  What,  and  cut  the  ice  first?"  she  asked  demurely. 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Dolly !"  I  exclaimed  angrily. 

"  Then  don't  be  such  a  foolish  boy,  Jimmy,"  she  retorted, 

gaily- 
Then  we  both  laughed  and  were  friends  again. 

When  we  returned  the  bells  were  already  ringing  for  church, 

and  there  was  no  time  for  Radney  to  have  a  round  with  her. 

He  ofifered,  however,  to  take  off  her  skates,  and  I  let  him  do  it, 

feeling  magnanimous.     Once  or  twice,  however,  I  smiled  con- 

w  o 
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temptuously  at  him.     I  was  going  on  with  my  figure  8  when 

he  came  across  the  ice  with  the  skates  of  both  on  one  arm  and 

Dolly  on  the  other.     As  he  was  passing  me  he  put  his  foot  out 

and  tripped  me  up.     I  fell  on  my  head  with  a  fearful  crash, 

and  for  a  few  moments  lay  stunned.     When  I  rose,  bewildered 

and  trembling,  Dolly  stood  close  to  me  with  a  frightened  look 

in  her  eyes,  and  Radney  was  urging  her  to  come  on.     I  went 

towards    him    and    held    out   my    hand   and  shook   his,  and 

whispered,  "  At  four  o'clock  in  the  playground."     He  seemed 

for  a  moment  too  astonished  to  speak.     Then   he  nodded  a 

"yes,"  and  left  me.     At  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  silent 

company  met  in  the  playground.     We  had  altered  the  time 

because,   knowing   how  anything  like  a  fight  frightened  and 

vexed  Dolly,  we  were  sure  she  would  tell  the  Doctor  rather 

than  let  the  present  combat,  in   which  she  was  peculiarly  con-- 

cemed,  come  oflF.     Jackson  seconded  Radney  ;  a  fellow  named 

Picton  seconded  me.     Radney  treated  the   whole   affair  as  a 

good  joke.     This  galled  me,  for  it  seemed  to  insinuate  that 

fighting  me  was  a  trifle.     I  was  determined  to  show  him  it 

was  a  serious  thing.     Preparations  were  made  in  dead  silence. 

No   conversation   was   allowed   above   a  whisper ;    and  hardly 

a  footfall  could  be  heard.     Radney  and  I  stripped  down  to  the 

waist  and  began.     After  a  short  and  confused  scufile,  in  which 

I  had  no  distinct  idea  of  what  was  done  or  who  did  it,  I  stepped 

back  into  Picton's  arms  with  a  dull  sense  of  pain  all  over  my 

head.     Radney  was  bleeding  profusely  at  the  nose ;  and  I  was 

disgusted  and  sick  at  my  own  brutality.    At  the  end  of  the  second 

round,  when  I  found  that  I  could  not  see  out  of  my  left  eye,  I 

forgot  that  I  was  brutal.     But  I  could  not  stand  against  Radney's 

superior  strength  and   skill,   and  perhaps   courage;    and  the 

third  round  settled  the  matter.     Radney's   fellows   set   up  a 

tremendous    shout,   and  I  retired,  bruised  and  crestfallen,  in 

the  midst  of  my  adherents. 

I  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  for  I  was  anxious  to  sleep  off 
the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  fight.  One  thought  filled  my 
heart  as  I  fell  asleep,  and  that  was  revenge.  I  had  the  most 
terrible  dreams  that  night.  I  dreamed  once  that  Radney  was 
a  little  child  wandering  in  a  dark  wood  alone,  and  that  I  was 
a  tiger  thirsting  for  prey.  I  crouched  for  a  long  time,  as  he 
came  walking  slowly  and  with  eyes  of  terror  glancing  right  and 
left  into  the  dimness — crouched  with  lolling  tongue  and 
heaving  flanks  until  he  should  come  near  enough.  He  stopped 
opposite  me,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  on  him.  But  even  before 
my  claws  touched  his  tender  flesh  I  was  Foulsham  again,  and 
he  was  a  huge  lithe  serpent  winding  his  scaly  body  round  and 
round  me,  and  crushing  out  my  struggling  life.  Then  I  awoke, 
the  beads  of  terror  on  my  brow,  and  heard  through  the  still 
cold  air  the  steady  beat  of  the  music  and  the  light  rustle  of 
many  feet. 
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Again  I  slept  and  dreamed.  This  time  I  was  an  Eastern 
despot,  seated  on  a  throne  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  judging  the  chiefs  of  a  foreign  enemy.  There  was 
brought  to  mje  a  handsome  youth  of  noble  mien,  with  a  defiant 
look  in  his  eyes.  I  ordered  him  to  torture  and  death ;  for  I 
knew  him — he  was  none  other  than  Kadney.  He  pleaded  for 
mercy,  but  I  would  not  hear.  He  went  on  his  knees  and  spoke 
of  his  youth  and  the  fair  life  that  lay  before  him.  I  was  deaf 
to  his  prayers.  I  signalled  to  the  executioners,  and  they  led  him 
away.  As  he  was  leaving  the  chamber  he  snatched  a  torch 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  attendants  and  pressed  it  here 
and  there  into  the  light  drapery  that  covered  the  walls.  In  a 
moment  the  room  was  in  flames,  and  I  alone.  I  rushed  to  the 
door ;  it  was  locked.  I  tore  the  curtains  down  and  stamped  on 
them,  but  in  doing  so  set  fire  to  my  own  royal  robes.  I  ran 
round  and  round,  crying  in  my  own  unutterable  agony  for 
mercy.  I  tore  my  nails  on  the  solid  panelling.  Then  I 
ceased  to  cry  and  ran  swiftly  and  silently,  while  the  fire  crept 
up  my  body  to  my  face,  and  still  I  ran,  faint  and  burning. 
Suddenly  those  without  the  palace  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  what  was  taking  place,  and  with  a  mighty  shout  they  cried 
"  Fire !  Fire !"  I,  too,  took  up  the  cry,  "  Fire !"  and  with  the 
cry  awoke. 

(Will  be  conclvded  next  month.) 


A  WILL. 

Oh,  when  I  die,  but  lay  a  wreath, 
A  wreath  of  flowers  on  my  breast. 
That  they  may  lull  me  in  my  rest. 
And  beauty  stay  with  me  through  death. 

And  when  I  die  lay  'neath  my  heart 
A  silky  wisp  of  golden  hair, 
That  it  may  soothe  my  prison  bare. 
And  Love  and  I  may  never  part. 

The  wind  shall  whisper  through  the  hours, 
"  His  heart  is  happy  sleeping  there. 
Its  dust  doth  kiss  the  yellow  hair. 
And  mingle  with  the  sunny  flowers." 

Oxford.  C.  K.  Q. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  WALES : 

WHAT  IT  WILL  DO, 


Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  has  already  brought  about  an  important 
work  for  Wales.  The  choice  of  a  representative  public  meeting 
of  Cardiff  and  other  parts  of  the  Principality  has,  after  a 
protracted  discussion  of  more  than  ordinary  mterest,  carried  on, 
for  the  most  part,  with  ability,  judgment,  and  fairness,  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  a  scheme  for  the  erection  as  a  Jubilee 
memorial  of  a  National  Institute  for  Wales  in  Cardiff.  Such 
a  scheme  consolidates  in  a  worthy  and  tangible  form  many 
projects,  some  perhaps  unsettled  in  their  shape  —but  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  possessing  qualities  of  proved 
strength  and  direct  influence  for  good.  The  societies  whose 
interests  by  the  resolution  of  that  meeting  have  become 
amalgamated  are  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts,  the 
Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society,  the  Cardiff  Literary  Society,  the 
Cardiff  Photographic  Society,  and  what  is  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  national  point  of  view — the  Cambrian 
Society  of  South  Walefe  and  Monmouthshire,  together  with  the 
Society  for  the  Utilisation  of  the  Welsh  Language,  and  the 
Cardiff  Cymmrodorion  Society.  These  are  to  be  associated  with 
a  proposal  which  has  been  for  some  time  forcing  itself  to  the 
front  as  a  measure  of  true  necessity,  viz. :  the  extension  of  the 
building  used  by  the  municipality  of  Cardiff  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Free  Library,  Schools  for  Science  and  Art,  Museum,  and 
Art  Gallery. 

Apart  from  the  advantage  to  be  thus  conferred  upon  art, 
science  and  literature,  both  by  union  and  community  of  interest, 
a  National  Institute  offers  the  best  means  for  an  effective 
welding  together  of  national  and  local  organisations  for  culture ; 
and  having  in  view  the  gradually  increasing  importance  of 
Wales,  both  with  regard  to  education,  laws,  and  national  policy, 
as  well  as  in  other  directions  where  her  voice  has  hardly  been 
heard  until  recently,  the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute 
amongst  her  largest  representative  communities  will  be  of 
service  to  all  that  concerns  her  true  interests.  Thus  it  is  that 
those  desires — more  or  less  indefinite — for  centralisation  which 
have  long  existed  in  various  shapes,  and  which  now  for  the  first 
time  are  outlined  with  clearness,  may  well  be  regarded  as 
having  for  their  end  the  accomplishment  of  some  noble  and 
notable  embodiment  of  the  loyalty  of  Welsh  people  at  a  time 
when  all  the  kingdom  is  casting  about  for  suitable  methods  of 
commemorating  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Queen. 
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We  may  take  it  that  each  separate  society  in  the  amalga- 
mation erects,  by  means  of  its  own  peculiar  object,  a  separate 
pillar  of  strength,  the  foundations  of  which  are  already  well 
laid.  The  advantages  of  vigour  and  earnestness  are  on  the  side 
of  the  workers;  but  their  work  is  yet  before  them,  their  objects 
unaccomplished — a  most  decisive  reason  why  their  pillars  of 
strength  should  not  become  pillars  of  salt,  and  why  we  may 
look  forward  to  seeing  them  composed  into  one  design  under 
the  governing  lines  of  unified  national  sentiment.  And  why 
should  we  not  hope  that  this  consolidation  of  worthy  aims 
and  aspirations  will  result  in  a  great  and  permanent  work  ? 
The  time  is  appropriate,  and  the  scheme  now  brought  into 
existence  is  a  national  and  local  necessity. 

Wales,  during  the  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  has 
built  up  systems  of  trade  entitling  her  to  a  first  place  in 
contemporary  record.  Perhaps  the  very  rapidity  and  engrossing 
diligence  with  which  she  has  been  doing  this  left  insufficient 
opportunity,  until  recently,  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  education,  but  that  good  work  has  been 
begun,  is  thriving,  and  will  bear  its  fruit.  As  yet,  however,  the 
arts,  and  even  those  sciences  so  intimately  aflFecting  her  world- 
famed  natural  productions,  bear  an  altogether  inadequate 
relation  to  her  commercial  status.  In  such  matters  the  race 
is  before  the  Welshman,  and  his  native  character  in  art  has  yet 
to  be  attained.  Scarcely  at  all  do  the  glories  of  a  past  school 
of  artists  or  native  architects  tend  to  awaken  his  sympathy  or 
emulation.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  size  of  Wales  with  that 
of  Belgium.  The  difference  is  not  great ;  but  t)ie  one  country  is 
full  of  educational  art  agencies.  Centuries  ago  Belgium  heard 
the  resounding  anvil  of  trade,  whilst  her  cities  sheltered  thousands 
of  grimy  toilers,  and  her  quays  teemed  with  merchandise. 
Thus  were  created  the  means  by  which  from  above  her  busy 
canals  and  level  meadows  arose  the  great  halls  of  commerce, 
the  cathedrals,  and  those  other  masses  of  architecture  which, 
with  the  works  of  her  schools  and  guilds  of  painters  in  every 
city,  still  mark  Belgium  as  a  wonder  amongst  the  hives  of 
human  art  and  industry,  past  and  present.  It  is  true  that  much 
of  this  was  due  to  the  magnificence  of  king  or  noble,  or  to  that 
great  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  always  recognised  a 
handmaid,  if  not  a  sister,  in  fine  art ;  but  very  much  was  also 
the  work  of  the  people,  who  saw  in  the  graces  of  art  the 
most  suitable  and  pleasing  expression  of  the  dignity  of  their 
industry,  and  of  the  greatness  of  their  commerce.  The  great 
school  of  Kubens  was  equally  supported  by  noble,  churchman, 
and  commoner,  and  the  memorials  of  art  in  Belgium  remain  as 
evidences  of  grandeur  of  mind  in  a  people  who  hardly  had, 
politically  or  nationally,  an  existence. 

Wales,  until  a  hundred  years  a^ro,  yielded  little  beyond  the 
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pastoral  valley  or  mountain  ;  hardly  more  than  the  simple  village 
church  expanding  here  and  there  into  some  graceful  abbey,  where 
sylvan  beauty  and  rocky  salmon-leap  had  attracted  the  pious 
love  of  the  Cistercian — sometimes  too  modest  to  lay  claim  to  art 
character  of  any  kind.  Except  these,  it  was  only  where  the 
turreted  keep  of  the  Norman  or  Edwardian  baron,  or  the  gables 
and  muUions  of  the  Tudor  Manor  House,  gave  variety  to  crag 
or  vale,  that  the  voice  of  art — even  of  the  rudest — could  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  the  Welshman.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  ^^  Among 
our  ancient  mountains  and  from  our  lovely  vales,"  the 
influence  of  any  kind  of  art  feeling  is  totally  absent  in  the 
chapels  built  during  the  Nonconformist  period.  Most  of  these 
are  architecturally  spectacles  of  the  saddest  kind,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  those  populous  districts  where  the  wealth 
flowing  from  "  good  times  "  could,  with  proper  direction,  have 
inculcated  and  fostered  the  principles  of  good  taste. 

Considerations  like  these  might  tempt  one  to  believe  that 
the  Welshman  has  no  inherent  love  for  art,  but  let  us  look 
beneath  the  surface,  and  we  shall  there  see  indications  of  much 
promise  that  only  opportunities  for  development  are  wanted 
to  bring  out  a  true  aptitude  for  art.  The  Welshman  is  a  Celt, 
and  his  fervour  in  oratory,  his  brilliant  imagination,  his 
poetic  warmth,  and  his  strong  national  feelings  are  but 
incipient  forms  of  art-instinct.  He  can  feel  and  express 
enthusiasm  with  a  verve  unknown  to  his  neighbour,  the  typical 
Saxon,  whose  Teutonic  qualities,  more  powerful  and  persistent 
though  they  may  be,  often  lack  much  of  that  brilliancy  and 
"  go "  which — especially  in  these  days — is  so  much  esteemed 
in  art  work.  Wherever  else  in  Europe  the  Celt  is  found,  there 
also  is  found  good  and  true  art — of  a  past  age  it  may  be — ^but 
only  because  European  art  has  everywhere  had  its  decadence, 
and  its  re-Benaissance  has  only  come  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  there  are  Welsh  names  great  in  art,  and  if  they 
are  disconnected  with  the  Principality  so  as  almost  or  entirely 
to  lose  identity  therewith,  that  is  only  another  proof  that  art 
influences  meet  with  their  response  in  the  blood  of  the  Welsh- 
man when  he  is  brought  into  anything  like  close  contact  with 
them.  The  Joneses — Inigo,  the  arcmtect,  Owen  Jones,  the 
greatest  British  ornamentalist,  and  Burne  Jones,  the  painter — 
will  at  once  occur  to  mind  as  examples  of  what  we  mean.  The 
founder  (with  Thomas  Gainsborough)  of  English  landscape 
painting  was  Bichard  Wilson,  one  of  the  early  B.  A.'8,  who  painted 
in  Bome  and  London,  whose  works  are  amongst  the  most  highly 
prized  in  collections  of  the  first  repute,  and  who,  after  years  of 
toil  in  little  better  than  poverty,  returned  to  his  native  Wales  to 
die.  In  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  the  Welshman  has  not  failed : 
David  and  Joseph  Edwards  are  names  without  which  the  history 
of  sculpture  in  Britain  is  incomplete,  and  Mr.  Milo  ap  Griffith 
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is  to-day  and  in  each  Eoyal  Academy  exhibition  worthily 
maintaining  a  reputation  made  under  circumstances  of  no 
ordinary  disadvantage. 

From  such  facts  as  these  there  is  all  encouragement  for 
believing  that  no  stigma  of  non-appreciation  for  art  need  rest 
with  the  Welshman,  if  only  he  obtains  that  opportunity  for 
practical  sympathy  with  it  which  has  hitherto  been  denied 
him.  Associated  with  a  National  Institute  of  Wales,  true 
national  character  and  aim  should  attach  to  the  Boyal  Cam- 
brian Academy,  and  in  a  centre  of  population,  and,  consequently, 
of  opportunity,  like  Cardiff,  it  can  become  a  truly  powerful 
agency  for  good — a  possibility  quite  remote  if  its  operations 
had  remained  confined  to  the  means  and  development  afforded 
by  summer  visitor  or  Manchester  patron  in  the  North.  If  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  furnished  such  art  of  an  indi- 
vidualised national  character  as  we  see  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibitions  under  the  names  of  MacWhirter  or  Peter  G-raham, 
let  us  yet  hope  that  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  coasts,  and 
harbours  of  Wales  may,  with  the  due  fostering  of  an  accredited 
home,  yet  produce  a  school  of  painters  great  in  Wales,  and 
only  greater  by  repute  in  England  and  America.  To  such 
aims  as  these,  for  the  giving  loyal  effect  to  the  warrant 
graciously  granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy,  to  promote  art  in  Wales,  for  the  progress  of  science, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  English  and  Welsh  literature,  the 
National  Institute  of  Wales  gives  a  scope  and  a  dignity  which 
call  on  every  Welshman  with  no  uncert^n  voice  to  support  it 
as  an  institution  worthy  of,  and  promptly  responding  to,  his 
warmest  sympathies. 

Cardiff  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  selected  an  object 
consolidating  such  aims  as  these,  especially  when  an  institution 
so  deserving  as  the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  had  stepped  forward  with  claims  on  the  support 
of  her  citizens.  The  choice  between  such  rivals  was  a  hard  one 
to  make^  and  the  matter  for  regret  is,  that  either  should  suffer 
through  the  merits  of  the  other.  But  even  yet,  judicious  dis- 
cussion may  bring  forth  a  means  by  which  the  requirements  of 
both  can  be  met  by  some  association  of  interests.  The  com- 
mittee charged  by  the  public  meeting  recently  held  in  the 
town  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  Institute  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  find  some  means  of  securing  unity  for  two 
schemes  so  equally  worthy  of  encouragement.  Some  sugges- 
tions have  already  been  made  with  this  object,  and  it  will  rest 
with  the  college  to  elect  if  the  desire  here  expressed  can  be 
brought  into  definite  and  acceptable  shape. 

St.  John's  Chambers,  Edwin  Seward,  R.C.A. 

Cardiff. 


«  SPRING." 

From  Metastasio. 

Once  more,  fair  Spring  in  flowery  guise 
Returns  to  gladden  anxious  eyes  ; 
Once  more,  amid  our  woodland  bowers, 
The  gentle  Zephyr  wooes  the  flowers. 
But  to  my  heart,  where  true  love  burns, 
Alas,  alas,  no  peace  returns. 

Phoebus  with  piercing  ray  dispels 
The  ice  which  on  the  mountain  dwells ; 
Beneath  his  touch,  in  verdure  green, 
Once  more  the  grassy  slopes  are  seen. 
Fresh  blossoms  clothe  the  river  side. 
Washed  by  the  spring's  o'erwhelming  tide. 

The  hoary  oaks,  long  tempest  tossed. 
Once  more  shake  off  the  tardy  frost ; 
To  the  lone  fields  which  they  adorn, 
A  thousand  fragile  flowers  are  bom. 
Not  yet  amid  their  ranks  are  seen 
The  cruel  farmer's  ploughshare  keen. 

From  Egypt's  hot  and  sandy  plain 
The  swallow  wings  her  flight  again  ; 
Nor  pauses  till  she  finds  a  rest. 
Safe  sheltered  in  the  dear  old  nest. 
The  ocean  crossed,  she  knows  no  care. 
Nor  heeds  the  crafty  sportsman's  snare. 

The  loving  shepherdess  with  pride 
Flies  to  the  crystal  fountain's  side ; 
Whilst  mirrored  there  she  braids  her  hair, 
Her  flock  escape  to  pastures  fair. 
The  angler  hastens  from  the  plain. 
The  pilgrim  plods  the  road  again. 

The  sailor,  tossed  upon  the  deep. 

By  stormy  winds  which  ceaseless  sweep. 

Shipwrecked,  regains  his  native  shore, 

And  finds  the  wild  waves  calm  once  more  ; 

Forgets  the  perils  of  the  past 

Safe  anchored  near  his  home  at  last. 
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Meantime,  &ir  one,  thou  carest  not 
To  ease  thy  lover's  hapless  lot ; 
Tho'  thine  the  hand  which  dealt  the  blow, 
And  in  stem  fetters  laid  me  low. 
Freed  from  them,  tho'  with  grief  1  bum, 
Never  again  will  I  return. 

With  laurels  crowned,  my  golden  lyre 
I've  struck,  and,  filled  with  love's  glad  fire. 
Have  made  the  scented  air  around 
With  thy  beloved  name  resound. 
But  if  I  crave  thy  grace  in  vain. 
Henceforth  my  weapon  is  disdain. 

Yet  no,  beloved  I  this  cannot  be ; 
Vainly  my  pride  would  set  me  free. 
Ah  !  let  my  lamentation  prove 
The  depth  and  fervour  of  my  love. 
Cruel  or  kind — despised,  apart, 
Thou  art  the  idol  of  my  heart ! 

Drayton  Rectoryj  Norwich.  Agnes  B.  Howell. 


LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  ARCflJlOLOGY  OE  THE 

MONTH. 


A  public  library  has  just  been  opened  at  Llangollen,  North 
Wales,  to  which  upwards  of  one  thousand  volumes  have  been 
presented,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  being  contributed 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  author  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort j 
joint  author  with  Professor  Aytoun  of  the  well-known  Bon 
Oawtier  Ballads,  a  gentleman  who,  with  his  wife  (Helen  Faucit, 
the  actress,  herself  an  authoress),  has  taken  up  his  permanent 
abode  near  the  town. 


A  second  edition  is  to  be  published  soon  of  A  History  of 
Ancient  Alhan,  by  W.  F.  Skene,  in  three  volumes : — 1.  "  His- 
tory and  Ethnology;"  2.  "Church  and  Culture;"  3.  "Land 
and  People." 
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A  new  edition  is  announced  of  the  celebrated  book  called  Y 
Bardd  Cwsg,  or  The  Sleeping  Bard,  containing  the  vision  of 
the  world,  heaven,  and  hell.  The  author,  the  Rev.  Ellis  Wynne, 
was  bom  in  1671,  and  died  in  1734,  aud  lived  in  an  old  manor 
near  Harlech  Marsh,  called  The  Lasynys.  It  is  an  interesting 
old  book  and  written  in  good,  vigorous  Welsh. 

Also  a  new  edition  is  to  be  published  at  the  beginning  of 
1887  of  the  poetical  works  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hymns,  with  a  biography  and  critical  estimate 
of  his  works,  edited  by  the  Rev.  N.  Cynhafal  Jones. 

Madame  Patti  has  been  attracting  immense  audiences  in  the 
States.  At  Philadelphia  the  Welsh-bom  citizens  presented 
her  with  two  silver  vases  about  two  feet  high.  The  chairman 
of  their  committee  said  to  her : — We  simply  pray  that  Almighty 
God  will  bless  you  with  peace  and  plenty,  and  that  your  days 
in  beautiful  Craig-y-Nos  Castle  may  be  brighter  and  brighter 
until  you  are  called  to  sing  the  sweet  songs  of,  Zion  in  that 
blessed  hereafter,  where  the  harps  of  gold  will  gladly  welcome 
you.     "  Duw  a'ch  bendithio  chwi." 

The  net  surplus  of  the  Carnarvon  National  Eisteddfod  is 
stated  to  be  sixty  pounds  odd.  The  committee  have  decided  to 
make  a  donation  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Association,  the  balance  being  applied  to  the  funds  of  the 
Carnarvon  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  a  Noncon- 
formist minister,  generally  known  throughout  the  Principality  by 
the  name  of  "  Evans,  Nantyglo."  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  a  prominent  figure  in  Welsh  public  life, 
visited  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  and  recently  died 
there,  at  his  daughter's  bouse  in  Arkansas,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  in 
the  vernacular,  and  his  two  volumes  of  printed  sermons,  Doctrine 
and  Duty,  have  ranked  high  among  the  publications  of  Welsh 
Dissent.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
"  Reminiscences  of  Eighty  Years'  Changes  in  Welsh  Life,"  a 
number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  CyfaillyrAelwyd,  . 
edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Beriah  Gwynfe  Evans. 

At  the  Utica  Eisteddfod  held  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  and  a  carved  oak  chair,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  best  poem  on  the  "  Tower  of  London,"  was 
awarded  to  the  well-known  bard  ''  Dyfed  "  (the  Rev.  E.  Rees), 
of  Cardiff.  This  is  the  seventh  bardic  chair  won  by  this  the 
most  promising  among  the  younger  generation  of  Welsh  bards. 
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Mr.  Robert  John  Pryce  (" Grweirydd  ap  Rhys'*),  the  well- 
known  linguist,  historian,  compiler  of  Welsh-English  and 
English-Welsh  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  &c.,  has  just  been 
informed  that  a  grant  of  one  hundredand  fifty  pounds  firom  the 
Royal  Bounty  Fund  is  about  to  be  made  to  him.  Mr.  Pryce, 
who  is  eighty-one  years  of  age,  has  done  most  useful  work  for 
his  country  during  his  long,  laborious,  and  exemplary  life. 

The  seventy-third  district  in  Republic  county,  Kansas, 
will  be  represented  in  the  next  United  States  Legislature  by  Mr. 
Gomer  T.  Davies,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Republic  City 
Ntwsy  probably  the  only  Welsh  speaking  member  in  the  whole 
body.  Mr  Davies  is  a  native  of  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire, 
where  he  was  bom  January  25th,  1855. 

The  death  is  announced  of  lolo  Trefaldwyn,  a  well-known 
"  penillion  "  singer  and  bard,  whose  poem  upon  "  Light "  won 
the  chair  prize  at  the  Liverpool  Gordovic  Eisteddfod.  He» 
was  expected  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Wrexham  National  Eisteddfod  of  1888. 


Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  J.  Gwenogfrjm  Evans  have  finally 
revised  the  first  volume  of  their  old  Welsh  texts.  It  contains 
the  ^  Mabinogion  "  of  Pwyll,  Branwen,  Manuwyddan,  and  Math, 
the  Welsh  Sac^as,  entitled  "Maxen's  Dream  ;  "  the  Adventures 
of  Lludd  and  Llevelys ;  How  Kulhwch  won  Olwen,  and  Rhona- 
bwy's  Dream ;  the  Arthurian  Romances  of  Owein  and  Lunet, 
Peredur,  Geraint,  and  Enid,  and  the  historical  and  m}^hical 
triads,  with  a  full  index  and  a  list  of  subscribers.  The  issue  is 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies. 

Mr.  Edwards  Laws,  Tenby,  an  old  contributor  to  the  National 
Magazine,  has  sent  to  the  press  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Pembrokeshire  from  the  earliest  times.  It  will  be  '^  profusely 
illustrated,"  and  is  to  be  issued  from  the  same  press,  at  Tenby, 
as  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  David^a,  by  the  present 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

•  The  death  of  Mr^;  Mark  Anthony,  a  landscape  painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  is  recorded  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Qraphie 
among  those  of  men  of  note  lately  deceased.  Mr.  Anthony  was 
the  son  of  a  draper  at  Cowbridge,  and  in  early  life  was  appren- 
ticed in  that  town  to  an  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Harrison. 
He  always  manifested  a  greater  liking  for  the  brush  and  palette 
than  he  did  for  the  mixing  of  medicine,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  went  to  London  to  study  art.  In  early  life  he  was 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  late  Alderman  Alexander  and 
Mr.  John  Bird,  of  Cardiff. 
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As  a  memento  of  his  Parliamentary  representation  of  the 
Carnarvonshire  Boroughs,  Sir  Love  Jones-Parry,  Bart.,  has  pre- 
sented the  Corporation  with  the  replica  of  its  ancient  seal,  set 
in  solid  silver,  and  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

An  excellent  bronze  medallion  of  the  Rev.  John  Q-riffith,  late 
rector  of  Merthyr,  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Bertie  Harris,  son 
of  Mr.  Harris,  artist,  Merthyr.  For  vigour  of  execution  and 
faithfulness  of  portraiture  it  is  deserving  of  great  credit,  and 
promises  well  for  the  young  artist-sculptor. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  minister  of  Caersalem  Baptist 
€hapel,  Dowlais,  has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  "  Names  and  Places  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire," 
announced  some  time  ago  in  the  Red  Dragon  as  being  on  the 
eve  of  publication.  The  writer  having  asked  the  ex-Prime 
Minister's  consent  to  have  the  work  dedicated  to  him,  has 
received  the  following  reply  : — "  The  subject  of  your  work  is  of 
ihigh  interest.  I  hope  it  will  be  beneficial  in  giving  yet  more 
life  to  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Welsh  as  a  people.  I  do  not 
feel  myself  worthy  or  proper  to  receive  the  dedication,  notwith- 
standing. With  thanks,  I  beg  you  to  use  your  own  &ee 
•discretion." 


We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Alfred  Mee,  Llanelly,  for  a  nicely 
4)ound  copy  of  his  really  interesting  and  readable  "  South  Wales 
Press  Almanack,"  now  in  its  second  year  of  issue.  The  strong 
feature  ot  this  publication  is  its  calendar  of  events  notable  in 
Welsh  and  in  local  history.  As  the  conductor  of  a  magazine  from 
which  everything  of  a  controversial  nature  in  religion  or  politics 
is  rigidly  excluded,  we  last  year  hesitated  somewhat,  on  account 
of  the  colouring  it  contained,  in  recommending  this  calendar  to 
a  general  acceptance.  Mr.  Mee  took  our  advice  in  thoroughly 
vgood  part,  the  result  being  a  most  marked  improvement  in 
both  the  form  and  the  matter  of  the  calendar,  which  we  can 
now  most  cordially  commend  to  the  notice  of  everybody 
who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  Welsh  history.  We  read 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mee's  "  fifteen  hundred  interesting 
events,"  pleased  with  the  occupation,  and  grateful  to  the  com- 
piler for  the  chance  of  brushing  up  our  memory  from  the  pretty 
considerable  store  of  cobweb  which  had  accumulated  there. 


^otecl  anti  ^utxit^* 


[GONFINBD  TO  MATTERS   RELATING  TO  WaLBB  AND  THE  BOBDBB  COUNTIES.] 


NOTES. 

Unpublished  Lettebs  of  Iolo  Moroanwo. — OoDsiderable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  pages  of  the  National  Magazine  for  1886  in  regard  to  the 
exact  year  of  the  birth  of  this  famous  character,  and  in  the  details  (mostly 
apocryphal)  of  his  career.  I  forward  yon  what  I  believe  to  be  a  hitherto  unpub- 
li-shed  Jetter  of  lolo's,  extracted  from  the  British  Mxaeumt  A  dditionil  MSS.  15024, 
folio  183,  et  teq.  Much  injudicious  praise  has  been  lavished  upon  one  of  th^^ 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time  ;  but  his  more  sterling  virtues,  his  long  and 
persistent  efforts  at  self  improvement,  his  love  of  literature,  his  unwearied 
joumeyings  in  the  search  after  the  manuscript  treasures  of  his  country,  his 
inextinguishable  zeal — often  without  knowledge,  aa  is  that  of  every  man  who  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  labours — have  never  received  their  due  acknowledgment  The 
following  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  outset  of  his  acquaintanceship 
with  Mr.  Owen  Jones  (Myfyr),  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Walters,  rector  of  Llandough,  Glamorganshire,  though  it  apparently  is  not 
the  first  of  the  series  scattered  in  almost  hopele&s  confusion  through  the  volumes 
presented,  by  the  old  Cymmrodorion  Society  of  London  to  the  British  Musemn. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  the  remarks  of  such  a  competent  critic  as  Iolo  upon 
questions  of  Cymric  dialects,  and  upon  mediseval  and  modem  Welsh  poetry,  will 
be  sure  to  be  welcomed  and  carefully  regarded  by  all  who  make  those  and  kindred 
subjects  their  study. 

I)ear  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Sandwich  for  my 
Books,  which  is  the  cause  of  my  not  writing  to  you  till  now.  I  had  by  me  the  first 
r>ugh  copy  of  Cyvoydd  y  Daran^  which  I  have  improved  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
and  here  you  have  it  enclosed,  with  a  little  English  piece  of  mine  (for  want  of 
better  matter)  to  fill  the  sheet,  it  was  wrote  at  the  desire  of  a  friend  at  Sandwich 
who  was  married  last  May-day.  The  Cywydd  is  much  too  long,  I  think,  indeed 
I  am  very  apt  to  be  superfluously  prolix  on  every  subject.  If  you,  and  my 
ingenious  countrymen  of  your  acquaintance,  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  trouble 
of  pointing  out  its  imperfections,  what  might  be  retrenched,  where  amendments 
and  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  it  would  be  necessary,  and  what  its  errors 
of  Language  and  versification,  I  should  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour :  there  are 
in  the  Cywydd  somo  words  and  phrases  that  are,  I  think,  peculiar  to  the  Silurian 
dialect  (Gwenhwysig)  as  lAuched,  lightening,  LLaidd,  smooth,  delicate,  BhU 
(.substantive)  in  the  compound  Rhuawr,  £&,  war,  tumult,  whence  hhyfd  (from 
Rhff,  which  see  in  Richards^  and  B&,,  and  BeUt,  to  wrangle,  which  are  also  in 
Richards).  Some  may  say  that  Bdl  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Bdluniy  but 
Beii  (Belinus),  derived  from  Bel^  signifying  warrior,  hero,  or  the  like,  was  a  name 
amongst  the  Britons  and  Gauls,  long  before  the  Roman  Conquest — besides  the 
Latin  is  evidently  of  Celtic  extraction.  I  think  I  could  put  this  in  a  stronger 
point  of  light  than  any  have  done  hitherto.  Perhaps  you  think  this  a  bold 
assertion  :  but  to  return  to  the  Silurian  words,  I  think  the  use  I  have  made  of 
the  few  in  my  Cywydd  as  they  are,  I  think,  purely  Welsh,  cannot  be  objected  to. 
The  North  Wales  Poets  have  always  taken  a  liberty,  bordering  on  unwarrantable 
licentiousness,  of  using  their  local  words  and  phrases  in  their  works,  certainly  a 
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Silurian  writer  must  be  allowed  the  same  priviledge  :  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Wales 
they  take  to  much  liberties  this  way,  which  ought  to  be  censured  more  than  it  is. 
Whilst  this  is  allowed  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  our  Language  ever  attaining 
to  that  beauty,  perfection,  and  refinement,  which  it  is  capable.  The  Dimetian, 
Venedotian,  and  Silurian  Dialects,  have  beauties  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  each 
has  likewise  its  blemishes  and  absurdities  ;  the  Classic  or  Scholastic  Dialect  should 
certainly  be  a  compound  of  what  is  elegant  and  commendable  in  each  of  the 
three  different  Idioms,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  their  imperfections. 
I  think  there  are  more  English  words  used  in  South  Wales  amongst  the  vulgar, 
but  North  Wales  abounds  most  in  Barbarized  Welsh  words,  especially  Anglesea. 
I  have  often  lamented  our  not  having  any  production  in  our  Language  worthy  of 
being  the  standard  of  fine  or  good  writing.  The  Bible  considered  as  a  transla- 
tion is  excellent,  but  it  has  many  Hebraisms  and  other  peculiarities  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  our  Language.  The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  may  claim  this  honour,  with  the  works  of  Goronwy  Owain, 
Evan  Evans,  and  William  Wynne,  but  these  last  authors  have  left  us  but  very 
few  pieces,  (tho'  excellent  in  their  kind)  and  they  take  in  no  more  than 
half  the  extent  of  our  Language.  Drych  y  Prif  Oesoedd  abounds  with  Beauties 
of  Language,  with  too  many  provinciidities,  tho'  the  Bardd  Owtg*  excells  in  fine 
sentiments,  wit,  and  luxuriant  fancy,  yet  in  point  of  language  it  is  very  deficient, 
being  full  of  the  Canting  Jargon  of  the  parts  where  the  author  lived ;  in  my 
opinion  the  Language  of  our  Country  was  in  the  meridian  of  its  perfection  in  the 
time  of  our  last  Princes,  but  there  is  but  little  hopes  of  ever  its  being  restored 
to  that  pitch  again — there  are  but  few  men  living  who  are  perfect  critics  in  the 
Welsh  Language.  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Walters's  abilities,  but  he 
has  not  had  that  encouragement  that  can  ever  induce  him  to  write  anything  in 
Welsh  after  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary,  t  Had  I  the  abilities  of  an  able  writer, 
I  should  have  no  other  motive  for  writing  Welsh  than  merely  my  own  private 
amusent  (?  amusement),  with  that  of  a  few  particular  friends,  but  nothing  could 
ever  induce  me  to  publish  my  works :  Perhaps  I  might  deposit  them  in  some 
public  Library,  trusting  to  the  old  Welsh  proverb, 

A  Fynno  ol6d  bid  pahw. 

Perhaps  a  more  grateful  posterity  would  call  them  from  obscurity  and  oblivion  ; 
but  whoever  can  well  endure  disencouragement  and  ill-natured  refiections  on  his 
intentions  and  abilities,  let  him  in  thu  age  be  a  Welsh  writer.  I  hope  no  Mftn 
that  I  have  the  least  regard  for,  will  ever  be  so  mad.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  the  greatest  collection  of  Welsh  words  of  any  man  living.  I  shall 
reduce  them  to  order  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  will  send  them  soon,  perhaps  3'ou  will 
be  glad  to  have  them,  but  you  must  promise  never  to  give  them  to  any  to  be 
published  whilst  I  live,  except  you  should  do  it  yourself.  Or  give  them  to  Mr. 
Walters,  to  whom  I  have  promised  them,  the  whole  collection  amounts  to  eight  or 
nine  thousand  words,  mostly  from  the  antient  poets,  but  in  my  travels  thro* 
Wales  I  collected  a  great  many  local  words  (some  of  them  excellent,)  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Dictionary,  these  I  think  may  be  pretty  near  a  thousand.  Whatever 
I  have  I  shall  take  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating  it  to  you,  on  the  above 
conditions.  It  Lb  true  my  most  favourite  study  is  still  the  Welsh  Language  and 
Poetry,  but  not  with  the  least  view  of  ever  printing  any  thing.  Perhaps  you  may 
call  this  ill  natured,  but  I  call  it  prudence  consequent  on  disappointment,  but  caU 
it  what  you  will,  I  care  not,  so  you  believe  me  always  ready  to  serve  you  in  any 
thing  in  my  power,  and  that  I  shall  never  behave  ill-natured  to  you.  I  have 
lately  bought  a  new  book,  entitled  A  OcnUemarCa  Tour  thro'  Monmouthshire 
and  WalettX  which  I  would  have  sent  you,  but  the  machines  are  stopped  by  snow, 
and  the  hoys  by  the  frozen  rivers,  from  passing  to  and  from  London,  but  you  shall 
have  it  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  not  worth  buying,  being  a  flimsy  thing,  tho* 
the  author  does  not  abuse  our  nation,  like  the  writer  of  the  Letters  from  Snowdon.|| 

f  Oufdedigasthau  y  Bardd  Cwtg  (The  Visions  of  the  Sleeping  Bard),  by  Elis 
Wyn  of  Glas-ynys,  Merionethshire. 

t  Published  in  1794. 

X  A  Gentleman's  Tour  through  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  in  1774-    By  H.  P. 
Wyndhan,  London,  1775.    A  second  edition  was  published  at  Salisbury  in  1781. 

II  Who  was  the  author  of  this  work  ? 
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But  it  may  afford  yoa  some  entertainment  if  you  have  not  seen  it.  I  remember 
you  unce  mentioned  to  me  a  collection  of  Welsh  music,  by  Parry,  and  prefaced  by 
Lewis  Morris,  Esq.  ;  I  have  given  orders  for  it  to  my  bookseller  here,  but  he  has 
been  answered  from  London  that  there  [is  no]  such  book  known  ;  if  you  can  let 
me  know  where  it  was  published]  and  sold  at  London,  and  what  the  price  of  it, 
that  I  may  [send]  for  it.  Let  me  also  know  if  the  Diddanwch  Teuluaidd*  is  [to] 
be  had.  I  have  never  a  Welsh  book  with  me,  but  should  be  [very]  glad  to  have  a  few. 
I  should  be  glad  (if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  lines)  to  have  the  Englyn 
all  vowels  on  the  silkworm,i'  with  the  account  of  it  given  in  your  manuscript,  and 
let  me  know  the  qualifications  and  terms  of  admittance  of  a  member  of  the 
Cymrodorion.  I  think  this  letter  long  enough  in  all  conscience  now.  I  am  sure 
the  reading  of  it  will  be  more  tiresome  to  you  than  waiting  for  it.  But  I  have  an 
unlucky  knack  of  scribling  to  much  as  I  told  you  before  ;  but  further  a  little, 
read  and  believe  that  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  your  very  humble  servant,  wishing  it 
in  my  power  to  do  you  all  possible  service,  Edwabd  Williams.  At  Mr.  Charles 
Drayson's,  stone-cutter,  Faversham,  Kent. — P.S.  Do  not  show  my  letter  to  your 
acquaintance,  for  I  thought  it  too  long  to  write  over  a  second  time,  and  my  first 
rough  copy  is  always  very  incorrect.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  Daf .  ap  Gwilym 
uses  Uaidd  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Glamorgan. 

Certh  iawn  Hun  carthenau  llaidd 
Cleddiwig  lithrig  lathraidd.— i^r  M, 

Faversham,  January  25th,  1776. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  No.  40,  Cannon  Street,  London  ; 
and  by  that  gentleman  is  endorsed  I.  Gwilym,  Faversham,  25th  January,  1776. 

Immediately  following  this  epistle  is  another  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones  from  the  Rev. 
John  Walters,  to  whom  lolo  makes  reference  above.  After  announcing  the 
speedy  appearance  of  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music,  and  mentioning  as 
subscribers  to  his  own  forthcoming  English- Welsh  Dictionary  the  names  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale,  William  Siward,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  he 
continues  : — "  I  have  not  seen  lorwerth  Gwilym  this  pretty  while.  I  am  amazed 
at  bis  not  writing  to  you,  and  the  more  so  as  he  always  professes  the  highest 
esteem  and  affection  for  yoii.  I  expect  to  see  him  every  day,  and  shall  be  much 
disappointed  if  I  don't  see  him  soon  :  whenever  I  see  him,  I  shall  have  a  serious 
expostulation  with  him  on  the  subject ;  tho'  this  will  not  be  the  first  by  many 
that  I  have  had  with  him  on  the  same.  The  Bard  is  a  very  singular  character, 
I  must  own  ;  almost  as  unsteady  as  poor  leuan  Fardd,:}:  who  I  hope,  however,  has 
returned  and  not  suffered  his  books,  &c.,  to  be  sold.  Oh,  that  these  had  been  but 
steady  !  how  useful,  and  how  valuable,  they  might  have  been  to  the  community  !*' 
This  is  dated  Llandough,  January  the  29th,  1779. 

London,  Edward  Owkn. 

• 

A  Rkmabkablb  Welshwoman. --The  OenUeman's  Magazine  records  that  in 
February,  1808,  there  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -nine  years,  at  RhosUanerchrugog, 
in  Denbighshire,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Rogers,  "  who  had  seventeen 
children,  sixty-three  grand-children,  and  thirty-six  great  grand-children,  in  all 
one  hundred  and  twenty  one.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  a  numerous  train  of 
infants,  without  any  means  of  support  but  her  own  industry  and  the  assistance 
of  her  three  eldest  children,  who  all  laboured  hard  at  the  loom  to  maintain 
themselves  and  the  younger  branches.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  she  practised 
midwifery  with  great  success  and  credit ;  in  the  space  of  that  time  she  assisted  at 
the  birth  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  children." 

Cardiff,  Geo.  H.  Bbikblet. 


•  A  volume  of  Welsh  poetry  by  various  writers,  selected  and  edited  by  David 
Jones,  of  Trefriw,  first  published  in  1763,  and  again  in  1817. 

t  Already  given  in  the  Hed  Dragon, 

X  The  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  the  author  of  the  DisserUUio  de  Bardis,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  leuan  Brydydd  Hir. 
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A  Welsh  Seventeenth  Centubt  Parson.— The  following  story  from  The 
Gamester' 8  Law  (1708)  was  republished  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  March  2n(l, 
1378.  After  speaking  of  James*  and  Charles'  books  of  sports  of  the  respective 
dates  of  1618  and  1633,  the  writer  proceeds; — "But  tempora  mutantur ;  our 
Gracious  Queen  [Anne]  and  our  Reverend  Bishops  will  not  Patronize  any  such 
Custom  or  Allowance.  And,  that  the  ignorant  People  were  misled,  and  thought 
such  Pastimes  Innocent  sort  of  Mirth,  appears  by  this  story  of  a  Welsh  parson. 
John  [a  poor  Boy]  was  bred  up  at  School,  and  being  a  plodding  Lad  at  his  Books, 
used  to  assist  some  Gentlemen's  Sons  that  went  to  the  same  school.  Afterwards 
John  took  a  trip  to  the  University  and  got  a  Degree  and  Orders  ;  He  in  process 
of  time,  upon  some  occasion,  comes  for  London  in  a  tattered  Gown  :  One  day  a 
Gentleman  that  had  gon  to  School  with  him,  meets  him  and  knew  him  ;  Jacl- 
(Haith  the  Gentleman),  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  how  dost  do  ?  I  thank  you  (Noble 
Squire),  replied  Jack,  The  Gentleman  invited  him  to  the  Tavern,  and  after 
some  Discourse  of  their  School  and  former  Conversation,  the  Gentleman  askM 
him  where  he  lived  ?  Jack  answered  in  Wales,  The  Gentleman  askt  him  if  he 
were  Married  ?  The  Parson  replied  he  was,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and  seven 
Children.  Then  the  Gentleman  enquired  of  the  value  of  his  Benefice.  The 
Parson  answered  it  was  worth  £9  per  annum.  Pugh  !  quoth  the  Gentleman, 
How  canst  thou  maintain  thy  Wife  and  Children  with  that  ?  O  !  Sir,  quoth 
Jackf  shrugging  his  shoulders,  we  live  by  the  Church  yard,  my  wife  sells  ale, 
and  I  keep  a  Bear,  and  after  evening  Service  (my  Parishioners  being  so  kind  t** 
bring  their  Dogs  to  church)  I  bring  out  my  Bear  and  bate  him,  and  for  about 
two  Hours  we  are  at  Heave  and  Shove,  Staff  and  Tail,  till  we  are  all  very  hot  and 
thirsty,  and  then  we  step  in  to  our  Joan,  and  drink  stoutly  of  her  >iutbrown  Ale, 
and  I  protest  (Squire),  saith  he,  we  make  a  very  pretty  Business  of  it." 

Cardiff.  Geo.  H.  Bbieblet. 

• 

The  Female  Fbeemason. — Many  have  heard  of  the  female  who,  by  conceal 
ment,  managed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  but  it  will 
p'obably  surprise  not  a  few  to  learn  that  she  was  of  Welsh  nationality.  The 
papers  of  May,  1802,  record  her  death  thus  : — "Died,  May  18th,  aged  85,  Mrn. 
Beaton,  in  St.  John's,  Madder  Market,  Norwich.  She  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
and  commonly  called  '  The  Free-Mason,*  from  ihe  circumstance  of  her  having 
contrived  to  conceal  herself  one  evening  in  the  wainscoting  of  a  lodge-room, 
where  she  heard  that  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  thousands  of  her  sex  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  arrive  at.  She  was  a  very  singular  old  woman,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  the  secret  died  with  her  !" 

Cardiff.  Gho.  H.  Brierley. 

* 

Wblbh  Crusaders. — Vol.  i.  of  Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades  (RobsonV 
translation)  has  a  note  to  the  following  efifect : — "There  is  extant  in  Latin  an 
account  of  the  journey  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  the  country  of  Walet*, 
entitled  ftinerarium  Camhrlce^  drawn  up  by  Barry,  who  accompanied  the  preacher 
of  the  crusade.  This  journey  is  curious  from  the  singular  prodigies  and  miracles 
which  are  related  in  it.  If  this  relation  may  be  credited,  ArchbiHhop  Baldwin 
neglected  no  means  to  induce  the  people  to  take  the  cross  ;  he  enrolled  one  day, 
savH  Barry,  a  great  number  of  men  who  came  to  him  in  a  state  of  nudity,  their 
clothes  being  secreted  by  their  wives  and  friends,  who  wished  to  prevent  their 
g.)ing." 

Cardiff.  Gko.  H.  Buierlet. 

*    ♦ 

Mansel  op  Margam,  Co.  Glamorgan. — Tlie  ancient  and  distinguished  family 
of  Mansel  of  Margam,  Glamorgan,  and  their  younger  branch,  the  Mansels, 
formerly  seated  at  Trimsaran,  &c.,  Co.  Carmarthen,  derived  in  direct  male  line 
from  Philip  de  Manzel,  Maunsel,  or  Mansel,  who  is  stated  to  have  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  It  is  recorded  that  Philip  de  Maunsel,  on  his  settlement  in 
England,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Montsorrell,  which  name  was 
derived  from  his  manor  or  estate  of  Montsorrell  (originallyMountsorrell),  so  called 
from  the  syenite  rock  overhanging  the  Soar,  in  Lincolnshire.     The  elder  son  of 
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this  Philip  de  Maunsel  and  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Montsorrell,  was  John  de 
Maonsel,  or  Mansel,  whose  wife's  name  is  not  given  in  the  MS.,  but  who  is  said 
to  have  married  and  had  issue  a  son  and  heir,  John  Mansel,  whose  wife  is 
recorded  as  a  Luttrell  of  Imham,  in  Lincokishire,  by  whom  he  had,  with  others, 
two  sons,  Henry  (of  whom  presently),  and  Herbert  Mansel,  who  was  brought  up 
to  the  monastic  order,  and  who  became  ultimately  Abbot  of  Kelso  in  1221, 
resigning  in  1286,  but  being  compelled  by  the  legate  Otho  to  resume  that  sacred  office 
and  dignity,  he  did  so  in  1289,  though  it  is  said  he  died  soon  afterwards.  The  elder 
brother  of  Abbot  Herbert  of  Kelso,  namely,  Henry  Mansel,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  witnessed  a  Sussex  charter  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  He  married  (but  this 
lady's  name  is  also  omitted)  and  had  with  other  issue  a  son,  John  Mansel,  who  it 
would  appear  was  unusually  well  educated,  and  was  highly  gifted  and  accom- 
plished in  those  days,  becoming  in  due  course  a  distinguished '  statesman.  It  is 
said  he  began  his  early  career  as  a  soldier,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  as  Sir 
John  ManseL  It  is  also  recorded  of  him  that  he  married  twice,  became  the 
father  of  several  children,  and  that  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  serious 
reflection  induced  him  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  afterwards  the  trusted  and 
faithful  counsellor  of  Kings  John  and  Henry  III.,  more  particularly  the  latter,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Provost  of  Beverley,  Treasurer  of  York,  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Paul's,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
several  times  Ambassador  to  Foreign  and  Scottish  Courts.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  he  was  Justiciary  or  Chief  Justice  of  England  at  one  time  under  Henry  III., 
and  that  he  entertained  and  feasted  at  his  house  at  Totehillfield  two  Kings  and 
two  Queens  with  their  retainers  and  dependents,  seven  hundred  messes  of  meat 
scarce  serving  for  the  first  dinner.  (See  an  account  of  this  Knight  in  Weaver's 
Funeral  Monuments^  page  70.)  Sir  John  Mansel  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Simon 
de  Beauchamp,  seventh  Baron  of  Bedford,  in  the  seventh  of  Henry  III.,  who  died 
s^.nL  a/nte  1263.  By  this  lady  Sir  John  Mansel  (who  had  been  appointed  by 
Henry  III.,  in  1252,  one  of  the  executors  under  his  will,  but  who  ^ed  in  exile 
abroad  in  1268)  left  issue  several  children,  of  whom  his  two  elder  sons  sided  with 
the  Barons  against  their  Sovereign  and  their  own  father,  namely: — (1)  Sir 
Thomas  Mansel,  Knight  Banneret,  who,  according  to  Hollingshed,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  (forty-eighth  Henry  III.),  and  (2)  Henry 
Mansel,  slain  in  the  same  engagement.  The  third  son,  William  Mansel,  married, 
and  became,  it  is  said,  ancestor  to  the  Maunsels  or  Mansels  of  Chioheley.  The 
sud  elder  son  Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  K.B.,  married  (wife*s  name  not  given  in  the 
MS.)  and  left  issue  a  son,  Henry  Mansel,  who,  some  state,  took  refuge  in  Wales 
in  those  troublous  days  ;  under  happier  circumstances  he  returned  to  England 
(temp.  Edward  I.)  He  married,  but  the  name  of  the  lady  is  not  mentioned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  said  son.  Sir  Walter  Mansel,  who  having  visited,  with  Prince 
Edward,  the  Holy  Land  as  a  crusader,  was  Knighted,  and  afterwards  held  of  his 
Sovereign  Edward  I.  in  capUe  the  manor  of  Missenden,  in  Bucks.  He  married 
(the  match  not  given)  and  had  issue.  This  Walter  lies  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  in  London.  It  is  stated  that  this  Walter  is  the  first  witness  to  the 
charter  of  Peter  de  Lukemond,  whereby  he  gave  lands  to  the  Abbey  of  Tickfield, 
Hants,  as  well  as  to  a  confirmation  charter  to  the  Priory  of  Tickfield, 
Bucks,  by  Gervase  de  Paganal.  Not  having  the  dates,  however,  I  cannot 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same  individual  His  son  Robert  (through,  it 
is  said,  the  death  8.p.  of  his  elder  brother  Vincent)  succeeded  his  father  Sir  Walter, 
and  was  Knighted  and  became  Sir  Robert  Mansel  of  Missenden,  Bucks.  He 
married  Burga  Langeton  or  Langton,  a  Qower  heiress,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Langeton,  Knight,  Lord  of  Henllys  and  Langrove,  in  Gower,  by  his  wife  Eva, 
daughter  of  William  (Gam)  de  Broase,  Lord  of  Gower,  and  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford.  By  the  said  Burga  Langton 
(a  co-parcener,  it  is  said,  with  her  sister  Joan  Langton,  wife  of  Peter  Barret,  feudal 
Lord  of  Pendine,  Co.  Carmarthen,  who  had  as  part  of  her  portion  the  mansions 
and  demesne  lands  of  Henllys  and  Langrove),  who  thus  became  a  co-heir  through 
the  death  issueless  of  Sir  John  Langton,  her  brother,  who  bore  a  *'  chevron  Ermine, 
inter  three  Lions  rampant  or,"  Sir  Robert  Mansel  left  issue,  with  others,  a  son 
and  heir,  Richard  Mansel  (though  some  authorities  state  he  was  the  son  of  Robert 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert)  of  Missenden,  Bucks.  By  some  he  is  called  the 
tenth  in  succession,  though  others  state  he  was  the  eleventh  from  the  first  Philip 
the  Norman,  known  as  Philip  de  le  Mans,  from  that  district  upon  the  Sarthe  in 
the  upper  province  of  Mamo.     This  Richard  also  married  a  Gower  heiress,  and 
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became  possessed  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Scurlage  with  his  wife  Lucy, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  Philip  de  Scnrlage  (corrupted  afterwards  into  Scurloek), 
the  feudal  lord  thereof,  and  of  Nicholaston,  Barry,  and  Stembridge,  whose  arms 
are  given  in  MS.  as  *'  Argent  three  bars  gules."  They  appear  to  have  had  issue, 
with  others,  four  sons  : — (1)  Hugh,  the  heir ;  (2)  William  ;  (3)  Robert ;  (4)  John, 
The  elder  son  succeeded  his  father  and  became  Sir  Hugh  Mansel,  Knight,  of 
Missenden  and  of  Qower,  etc..  in  Wales.  He  bore  the  paternal  arms  of  his  family : 
Argent  a  chevron  inter  three  Maunches  sable  impaling  (as  was  customary  in  those 
days),  the  qUarterings  of  the  several  heiresses,  viz.  : — Montsorrell,  Beauchamp, 
Langton,  Scurlage,  etc  He  also  married,  like  his  immediate  progenitors,  a  Gower 
heiress,  with  whom  he  obtained  a  considerable  manorial  estate,  the  lady  being 
Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  John  Pen  rice.  Knight,  Lord  of  the  Castle 
and  Manors  of  Penrice.  Oxwich,  Llandymore  or  Llandremore,  and  Port  Eynon. 
By  this  lady  (who  was  thus  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  De 
Penrices,  and,  through  female  lines,  of  the  de  la  Mares,  of  Oxwich,  and 
the  De  Braoses  or  De  Bruoes  of  Llandymore)  descended  from  the  marriage 
of  Joan  de  Bruce,  the  heiress,  with  Sir  John  de  Penrice  aforesaid,  which 
Joan  was  a  daughter  of  William  de  Bruce  by  his  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Edmund  de  Sully,  and  grand-daughter  of  John  de  Bruce,  Lord  of  Llanrhidian  or 
Llanhinoc  (for  both  names  are  given),  younger  brother  of  William  de  Braose, 
Lord  of  Gower,  who  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  William  le  Mareschal,  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  alliance  brought  several  more  quarterings  to  the 
shield  armorial  of  the  Mansels  of  Missenden,  Bucks,  and  Gower  in  South  Wales. 
The  issue  of  the  said  Sir  Hugh  Mansel,  who  flourished  from  1360  to  1390,  and 
Isabel  de  Penrice,  his  wife,  was  an  elder  son  and  heir,  Richard  Mansel,  of 
Missenden,  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  in  succession,  and  next  in  descent,  and 
according  to  the  MS.  the  first  of  his  family  who  became  resident  at  Oxwich  manor 
house,  in  Gower,  temp.  Henry  V.,  circa  1415.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Turbeville,  of  Penlline  Castle  and  Tythegston  Manor  Court,  Co.  Glamor- 
gan, who  bore  chequy  or  and  gules  a  fesse  ermine.  With  this  lady  it  is  said 
Richard  Mansel  had  in  free  marriage  gift  half  a  fee  in  Knelston.  Through 
these  several  marriages  with  heiresses  and  others  the  Mansels  of  Missenden  and 
Gower  in  Wales  became  very  extensive  landed  proprietors.  Thus  in  the  person 
of  this  Richard,  who  first  became  seated  at  Oxwich,  in  Gower,  a.d.  1415,  was 
founded  that  grest  influence  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  his  family  and 
line  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  The  issue  of  the  said  Richard  Mansel,  of 
Oxwich,  and  Elizabeth  Turbeville,  his  wife,  according  to  the  MS.,  was  two  sons : — 
(1)  John,  the  heir  ;  (2)  William  Mansel,  who  became  of  Manselfield  (afterwards 
called  Mansfield),  and  Pitton,  who  is  recorded  as  having  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  ab  Evan  Gwyn,  of  Priscedwyn,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Morgan  Mansel,- 
of  Mansfield  and  Pitton.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Walter 
Bussie,  or  Bussy,by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  David  Mansell,  of  Mansfield,  or 
Mans^eld,  and  Pitton,  who  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  to  Cradock 
of  the  Cheriton  line  and  lineage  of  Einion  ab  CoUwyn,  and  their  daughter  and 
heiress,  Elizabeth  Mansel,  married  Rhys  ab  Evan,  of  Ynys  y  Meirdy,  and  had  a 
son,  Leyson  ab  Rhys,  of  Britton  Ferry,  who  married  and  had  issue  a  daughter 
and  co-heiress,  Jane,  wife  of  Arthur  Mansel,  Esq.,  father  by  her  to,  with  other 
children,  Bussie  Mansel,  Esq. 

Relative  to  this  Une  of  Mansel  it  is  conjectured  that  some  of  the  youngeci 
children  in  the  first  or  second  generations  took  for  their  surname  the  abbreviated 
form  of  this  estate  of  Manselfield,  thus  changing  their  old  patronymic  of 
Mansel  into  Mansfield.  The  elder  son  and  heir,  John  Mansel  of  Oxwich, 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  great  manorial  estates.  He  is  said  to  have  married 
Cicely,  daughter  of  Gwilym  ab  Llewelyn,  of  Peyton  Gwyn  ab  Howei  Vyohaiiy 
derived  through  the  celebrated  Einion  Sais,  of  Castell  Eynon  Sais,  from  the  line 
of  Bleddyn  ab  Maenach,  last  Cymric  Regulus  of  Brecknock,  through  his  marriage 
brother-in-law  to  the  Sovereign  Prince  of  South  Wales,  Rhys  ab  Tewdur.  By 
this  lady,  who  was  paternally  niece  to  Sir  David  Gam,  the  renowned  knight- 
banneret  at  Agincourt,  he  had  a  son  and  heir,  Philip  Mansel,  who  succeeded  his 
father  at  Oxwich  and  his  other  manors,  and  was  the  fifteenth  in  generation  from 
Norman  Philip  de  Mansel  or  le  Mans.  Philip  Mansel  married  Mabel,  daughter 
of  Griffith  ab  Nicolas  of  Dynevor,  of  the  line  of  Urien  Rheged — before  noticed 
in  the  Jied  Dragon —by  his  third  wife  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Jenkin  ab 
Rhys  ab  David  of  Gilfachwen,  Cardiganshire,  of  the  sept  of  Cadifor  ab  Dyfnwal, 
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Lord  of  Castoll  Hywel^  Pftntstreimon  and  Gilfaobweiir  in  Cardigiuishire.  This 
Philip  Mansel  of  Oxwich  was  a  gallant  and  devoted  adherent  of  the  Houae  of 
Lancaster,  and  thus  became  opposed  to  his  father-in-law,  Nicolas,  who  as 
devotedly  supported  the  House  of  York.  Both  fought  and  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  constancy  to  the  several  factions  they  had  so  unflinchingly  sup- 
ported, both  falling  on  the  field  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1461. 
Philip  Mansel,  through  the  successful  issue  of  this  engagement  to  the  Yorldsts, 
became  attainted  in  blood  as  Philip  Mauncell  de  Oxwich  in  the  general  act  of 
fourth  of  Edward  IV.  But  this  attainder  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  act  of 
first  Henry  VII.,  A.D.  1485,  in  the  persons  of  his  only  son,  Jenkin  Mansel, 
and  his  only  daughter,  Alice  Mansel,  who  married  in  1488  Sir  Matthew 
Cradock,  of  Llandough  Castle,  Grower,  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  of  the  lineage  of 
Einion  ab  Collwyn,  and  maternally  derived  from  the  Hortons  of  Swansea  and 
Gower.  Their  only  child  and  heiress,  Margaret  Cradock,  widow  of  John 
Malefant,  of  St  Geoi^e  Castle*  &a,  Glamorgan,  married,  secondly.  Sir  Richard 
Herbert  Ddu,  of  Eiwas,  Co.  Monmouth,  and  Grove  Radnor,  Herefordshire  ;  by 
whom  she  had  issue,  (i.)  Sir  George  Herbert,  of  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  first  High 
Sheriff  for  Glamorgan,  temp.  Henry  VIIL,  1541,  as  heir  to  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Sir  Matthew  Cradock.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Berkeley,  of  Beverston  Castle,  Co.  Gloucester,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Nevill,  Baron  Abergavenny,  and  by  this  lady,  who  was  maternally 
descended  from  the  noble  houses  of  Beauchamp,  Despencer,  and  DeCIares,  of 
Glamorgan,  had  issue  Sir  Matthew  Herbert,  father,  by  his  wife,  Mary  Gamage, 
of  Coity,  of  several  children  (I)  Sir  William,  (2)  Sir  John  Herbert,  &c.,  and 
an  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth  Herbert,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Jones  of  Abermarlais 
and  Emiyn  Castle  (see  Bed  Dragon) ;  and  (8)  Sir  William  Herbert,  the  second 
son,  an  eminent  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1551,  ancestor  of  the  extant  noble 
houses  of  Herbert,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Carnarvon.  This  corrects  the  account 
of  Herbert  as  given  by  Dr.  Nicholas,  who  makes  in  error  Sir  Gkorge  Herbert  of 
Swansea  the  second  son. 

Carmarthen.  W.G.S.T. 

(  Will  he  conduded  next  month.) 

St.  Mellon. — I  was  very  much  interested  with  the  pleasing  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Pather  Cormack  respecting  St  Mellon,  and  hope  the  writer  will  pardon  my 
sending  you  the  following  supplementary  notice  of  the  saint  whom  I  have 
hitherto  only  known  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Rouen  through  the  medium  of  The 
EcdeaiatticcU  Hittory  of  England  and  Normandy^  by  Ordencus  VitaUs,  the  his- 
torian-monk of  the  Abbey  of  St  Evroult  Ordericus  himself  was  a  native  of 
the  Welsh  borders,  being  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  ▲.D.  1075 ;  his  father,  Odeleriua 
of  Orleans,  arriving  at  the  Conquest  in  the  train  of  Roger  de  Montgomery.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  child  (who  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  his  pious 
father)  at  St  Evroult,  the  monks  changed  his  name  for  that  of  Yitalis,  Ordericus 
having  a  barbarous  sound  to  the  Norman  Abbot  Maimer.  This  voluminous 
writer,  in  a  series  of  lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen,  gives  the  following  account 
of  Mellon  : — "  When  the  teoth  persecution  fatally  harassed  the  Christians  for  ten 
years,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs  were  slain  with  every  species  of 
torture,  ascending  to  heaven  with  the  glorious  ornament  of  their  precious  blood, 
Quentin  and  Lucian,  Yalerian,  Rufinus,  and  Eugenius,  Mellon  and  Avician,  and 
many  others  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Rome,  went  forth,  and  were  scattered 
throughout  Gaul  faithfully  preaching  the  word  of  God.  Quentin  (St  Quentin, 
martyr  in  the  Vermandois,  October  31st,  287)  came  to  Amiens,  and  Lucian  (St 
Luden,  apostle  to  the  Beauvals,  mart3Ted  15th  September,  279)  to  Beauvais ;  Mellon 
with  Avician  and  some  other  distinguished  persons  to  Rouen.  At  the  time  that 
the  venerable  Mellon,  with  some  other  faithful  men,  settled  at  Rouen,  where  he 
was  the  first,  who,  by  God's  permission,  sat  in  the  episcopal  chair  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  the  metropolitan  dignity  has  been  vested  there.  .  .  . 
St.  Mellon  was  the  first  bishop  who  taught  his  doctrine  to  the  peqple  of  Rouen. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Popes  Eusebius  and  Melchiades,  and  departing  to 
the  Lord  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  o!  November  (22nd  October),  was  buried 
in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St  Gervase  the  Martyr,  outside  the  city,  where  his 
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remains  long  reposed.  His  tomb,  indeed,  is  preserved  there  to  this  time,  but  his 
body  was  removed  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  and  translated  to  a  castle  in  the  Vexin 
called  Pontoise.  It  is  there  preserved  in  a  church  dedicated  to  his  name,  to  which 
is  attached  a  celebrated  convent  of  canons." 

In  a  foot  note  to  the  text,  Mr.  Forrester,  the  translator  of  Ordericus'  HUtory 
gives  some  interesting  information  respecting  St.  Mellon,  from  which  I  glean 
the  following  particidars  : — '*  The  time  at  which  St.  Mellon  began  to  preach 
at  Bouen  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  he  was  the  firdt  to  introduce  Christianity 
there,  and  must  have  died  before  814,  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  at  which 
his  successor,  Avidan,  was  present,  and  the  acts  of  which,  his  name  being 
subscribed  as  Bishop  of  Rouen."  The  particulars  given  in  the  i2«2  Dragon 
afford  an  explanation  with  which  Mr.  Forrester  was  perhaps  not  acquainted. 
Referring  to  the  several  martyrs  whom  Ordericus  mentions  in  his  text,  his 
translator  observes,  "  they  all  suffered  brfore  the  tenth  persecution,  which  was 
not  regularly  enforced  until  the  year  803  ;  it  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that 
these  saints  were  led  by  it  to  leave  Rome,  and  preach  the  Qospel  in  GauL  It  is 
probable  that  St.  Mellon  himself  began  his  apostolical  labours  before  the  end  of 
the  third  century."  He  also  notes  that  "it  is  most  probable  that  St.  Mellon  was 
rather  contemporary  with  the  predecessors  of  Popes  Eusebius  and  Melchiades, 
as  we  have  seen  that  his  own  successor,  Avician,  was  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in 
314.*'  According  to  Blair*s  chronology  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  St.  Mellon's  tiuie 
would  be : — 

Stephanus  I A.D.  252 — 257 

Sixtus  IL A.D.  267 

After  a  year's  vacancy — 

Dionysius A.D.  259—268 

Felix  I A.D.  269—276 

Eutychianus a.d.  276—282 

Cftius     A.D.  283—296 

Marcellinus A.D.  296—309 

Eusebius  a.d.  310 

Melchiades  A.D.  310—814 

Silvester  I A.D.  314—385 

**  St.  Mellon,  as  well  as  his  successor,  Avician,  was  in  truth  buried  in  a  crypt  still 
remaining  under  the  Church  of  St.  G^rvase  at  Rouen ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
in  the  public  cemetery  on  the  road  to  Lillebonne,  where  one  of  their  successors 
(probablv  St.  Victricius)  built  the  existing  crypt  over  their  tomb»  after  Chris- 
tianity became  established.  M.  Le  Provost  considers  it  as  the  most  ancient 
monument  to  be  found  in  Normandy.  There  are  to  be  seen  the  two  elliptic 
arches  under  which  the  remains  of  the  two  archbishops  long  reposed.  Those  of 
St  Mellon,  removed  to  Pontoise  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  gave  rise  to 
the  foundation  of  an  abbey  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  collegiate 
church  of  canons." 

BrittoL-  Ht.  G.  Bdttkbwobth. 

P.S. — It  may  be  interesting  if  we  remember  that  William  the  Conqueror 
breathed  out  his  troubled  spirit  in  the  priory  attached  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervase,  on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  of  the  ides  (the  9th)  of  September,  1087.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  great  bell  of  Rouen,  he  inquired  what  it  meant.  His  attendants 
told  him,  "  My  Lord,  the  bell  is  tolling  for  primes  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary." 
Then  said  the  dying  King,  *'  I  commend  myself  to  Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  my  heavenly  mi&tress,  that  by  her  blessed  intercession  I  may  be  reconciled 
to  her  well  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

«   • 
« 

Welsh  Nahbs  of  Streams. — Probably  no  other  people  has  given  such  fuU 
and  varied  names  to  their  streams  as  Welshmen.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
get  a  complete  list  of  them.  There  is  hardly  a  brooklet  in  the  Principality  with- 
out  its  own  pretty  and  significant  name.  Your  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
readers  could  easily  sapply  you  with  a  list  of  the  names  in  their  several  neighbour- 
hoods, stating  to  which  larger  river  each  is  a  tributary.  Ach  occurs  frequently, 
and  is  a  Celtic  word  for  water.  It  is  of  the  same  root  as  Aqua,  another  form  of  which 
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is  Ogwy,  the  stream  that  flows  through  Bridgend,  called  there  Ogmore,  i.e.f  Ogtoy 
Mawr,  Great  Ogwy.  There  18  also  Ogwy  Pack,  Little  Ogwy.  Owy  is  a  part  of 
this  root,  written  iJso  Dwy  and  Dee,  whence  Dyfr-Pwy,  the  water  of  the  Dwy, 
whence  probably  Dwy-fach.  Ack  ends  Clydach,  Llechach,  Llanamlach,  Llan- 
fymach,  Sclydach.  It  helps  to  form  Achddu,  Talachddu,  Pwllagddu,  near 
Llandovery  ;  and  we  have  Cwmachau,  near  Brecon  Honddu  and  Hondda  are 
modem  Welsh  forms  of  Unda,  otherwise  written  Hodni ;  Llanbhony  owes  its 
ending  to  this.  Rhondda,  in  Glamorgan,  is  Yr  Hondda,  The  Hondda.  Other 
forms  of  the  old  root  are  Nedd,  Neath,  Nith,  Nethy,  and  probably  by  transposition 
Eden. 

There  is  good  kinship  between  Wasser,  Water,  Dover,  Dwfr,  Tiber,  Douro,  and 
ifhap.  The  genitive  of  this  vha-ros  shows  that  the  stem  is  u5a=Dwy  above, 
which  brings  us  back  to  gwy,  and  aqua,  and  ach.  This  root  Dwy,  or  Dwf-r,  or 
Dwyf  helps  Teivi,  Towy  (Lat,  Dubius)  Taf,  Taff,  Thames  (Tamesis).  Dihonwy 
in  Breconshire  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  Unda  and  Gwy  or  Wy,  as  its  waters 
are  a  compound  of  rain  falling  on  different  soils,  the  detrition  of  the  red  stone 
on  its  right,  and  the  ordinary  trap  Roil  on  its  left.  Amnia  or  avon  contains 
another  root-name  for  water.  We  find  this  in  Aman,  Menai,  perhaps  Mona, 
the  land  beyond  the  Menai,  and  the  Isle'  of  Man,  the  land  in  the  water.  Irfon, 
the  classic  rivulet  of  Llanwrtyd,  is  probably  Yr  Afon,  the  stream.  Llancamarch 
owes  its  name  to  its  position  on  the  Oamarch,  which  must  >)e  corrupted  from 
Camachf  Cam  Ach,  the  crooked  stream.  You  find  the  Gamach  very  crooked  just 
before  it  unites  with  the  Irfon  as  if  it  were  disgusted  at  losing  its  identity  on 
beinsf  absorbed  in  its  larger  mountain  born  sister. 

Brecon.  J.  Bo  wen  Jones. 


QUERIHS. 

Origin  op  Sating  Wanted. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  saying  "  Tr^ch  gwlad 
nag  Arglwydd," — a  country  is  more  powerful  than  a  lord. 

Brighton.  R.S.R. 

*  * 
« 

CABnsMANDUA  OR  BoADiCEA  ? — In  the  twenty-secoud  histoiical  triad  the 
betrayer  of  Caradog  ab  Bran  is  said  to  have  been  "Boadicea,  daughter  of  Mandub- 
ratius,  the  son  of  Lludd."  Is  this  a  mistake  for  Cartismandua,  or  are  we  to 
infer  that  Caradog's  betrayer  was  identical  with  the  renowned  Queen  of  the 
Trinobantes,  who  so  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Koman  yoke  ? 

BristoL  T. 

#  * 
* 

A  Welph  (?)  BuccANlER. — **  Howel  Da  vies,"  says  Carlyle  {Past  and  Present  — 
*•  Plugson  of  Undershot ")  "  dyes  the  West  Indian  seas  with  blood,  piles  his  decks 
with  plunder  ;  approves  himself  the  expertest  Seaman,  the  daringe^t  Seafighter," 
&c .  The  name  in  surely  that  of  a  Welshman.  Can  any  of  your  renden*  give  me 
particulars  of  this  bold  buocanier  ? 

Whitehaven.  Siqfred. 

«   • 

Davy  Jones's  Locker. — Why  is  the  sea-bottom  so  called  ?  Who  was  the 
original  Davy  Jones,  and  what  gave  rise  to  this  saying  ? 

Whiteliaren.  Sigfked. 

Dr.  Pettinoall,  Rector  of  Newport.— I  should  much  like  to  be  furnished 
with  particulars  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  old  Monmouthshire  worthy. 

Utk.  W.H.G. 

•  * 

• 

Parochial  History. — In  the  September  number  of  the  Red  Dragon  {"l^otea 
and  Queries,"    under  head   •*  Flemish    Settlers ")    a  history    of  West   Gower   is 


i     » 
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mentioned.  I  should  like  to  procure  a  list  of  books  treating  of  local  history 
(South  Wales),  with  publishers'  names  and  dates.  I  allude  to  such  works  as  Miss 
Curtis'  "  Laugharne,"  Mr.Spurrell'a  ''Carmarthen,"  the  history  of  Gower  referred 
to,  ftc.     Can  "  Beili  Glas  "  oblige  me  in  this  matter  ? 

Nova  Scotia.  Thistleboon. 

«   * 
* 

Mari  Lwtd. — Can  anyone  inform  me  of  the  origin  of  this  curious  custom? 
Wirt  Sikes,  in  BrUish  Ooblim^  says  that  Mari  Lwyd  probably  means  "  Blessed 
Mary,"  and  Inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  custom  is  of  "  papal "  origin.  If  so, 
what  explanation  is  given  of  the  carrying  of  a  horse's  head  ?  Is  not  a  pagan 
origin  more  probable  ? 

Cardiff,  E.  J.  Newell. 

*  * 
* 

Mr.  Henry  Halvord  Vadghan.  —The  '  imes  of  January  7th,  in  a  review  of  a 
book  entitled  "  Ntw  Jieadings  and  New  Renderingi  of  Shahrpeare^t  TVagedies.  By 
Henry  Halford  Vaughan,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Vol.  iii  Kegan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  1886,"  speaks  of  the 
author  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  Is  not  the  author  the  gentleman  who  for  many 
years  acted  as  Clerk  of  Assize  on  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  and  whose  residence 
was  Upton  Castle,  Pembroke  ? 

Carmartfien.  f'lj  Querist. 

A  Puzzle. — Over  the  table  of  Copimandments  in  a  church  in  Wales  were 
painted  the  following  letters : — 

P.R.S.V.R.f.P.R  F.C.T.M.N. 
V.R.KP.T.H.S.P.R.C.P.T.aT.N. 

By  adding  one  more  they  will  make  two  lines  in  rhyme.  Your  readers  will  soon 
solve  the  puzzle,  but  my  authority  states  that  it  remained  half  a  century  before  it 
was  discovered.  The  handwriting  and  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written,  now 
lying  before  me,  appear  to  be  quite  a  hundred  years  old.  The  name  of  the  church 
is  not  given. 

London,  Edwa'bd  Owen. 
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The  Burial  of  Kino  Arthur  (viiL— 408,  511).— I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
your  Abergavenny  correspondent,  "  Antiquarian,'*  that  by  a  sort  of  happy  acci- 
dent I  lighted  upon  the  very  passage  to  which  he  says  he  has  lost  the  reference. 
It  occurs  in  the  Annales  de  Margam  (which  go  back  to  1231)  and  runs — 

"  Inventa  sunt  oua  faTnotUsimi  Arthuri  quondam  regis  majoris  Brittanise,  in 
quodam  vetustissimo  sarcophago  recondita,  circa  quod  duse  pyramides  stabant 
erectse,  in  quibus  liters  qusedam  exaratse  sunt,  sed  ob  nimiam  barbariem  et 
deformitatem  legi  non  potei;ant  :  inventa  sunt  autem  hac  occasione,  dum  inter 
pr»dictas  pyramides  terram  quidam  effoderant,  ut  quendam  monachum  sepelirent, 
qui  nt  ibi  sepeliretur  a  conventu  pretio  impetraverat ;  reperierunt  quoddam 
sarcophagum,  in  quo  quasi  ossa  muliebria  cum  capillitio  adhuc  incorrupto  ceme- 
bantur ;  quo  amoto  reperierunt  et  aliud  priori  substratum,  in  quo  ossa  virilia 
continebantur,  quod  etiam  amoventes  invenerunt  et  tertium  duobus  primis  subter- 
positum  ;  cui  crux  plumbea  superposita  erat,  in  qua  exaratum  fuerat  '  Hie  jacet 
inclytus  Rex  Arthurus  sepultus  in  insula  Avellana,*  Locus  enim  ille  paludibus 
inclusuB  insula  AvaUonis  vocatus  est,  i.e.  innUa  pomorum,  n«m  aval  Britannice 
pomum  dicitur.  Deinde  idem  sarcophagum  aperientes  invenerunt  prsedicti  prln- 
cipis  ossa  robusta  nimis  et  longa,  quod  cum  decente  honore  et  magno  apparatu  in 
marmoreo  mausoleo  intra  eccslesiam  suam  [Glaston]  monachi  collocaverunt. 
Primum  tumulum  dicunt  fuisse  OuenhavercB  Reginse  uxoris  ejusdem  Arthuri  ; 
secundum  Modredi  nepotis  ejusdem  :  tertium  prsedicti  principis." 
Of  this  a  translation  would  be  : — 

"  The  bones  of  the  renowned  Arthur,  formerly  King  of  Britain,  were  disoovered 
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in  a  very  ancient  sarcophagus  ;  near  which  stood  two  pyramids,  on  which  were 
inscribed  some  letters  ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their  barbarous  and  uncouth 
form,  could  not  be  read.  The  occasion  of  their  being  found  was  this.  While 
some  persons  wete  digging  the  earth  between  the  aforesaid  pyramids,  in  order  to 
bury  a  certain  monk,  who  had  purchased  permission  to  be  buried  there,  they 
found  a  sarcophagus,  in  which  they  observed  what  appeared  to  be  the  bones  of  a 
woman,  with  the  hair  still  undecayed  ;  which  being  removed,  they  found  another 
laid  before  the  first,  in  which  were  the  bones  of  a  man  ;  and  having  removed  that 
also,  they  found  a  third  below  the  other  two,  upon  which  was  placed  a  leaden 
cross,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '  Here  lies  buried  the  renowned  King  Arthur  in 
the  island  of  Avellan.'  For  that  place,  being  surrounded  by  marshes,  is  called 
The  Island  of  AvaUon^  that  is,  the  Island  of  Applet ;  because  an  apple  is  called  in 
British  aval.  Then  opening  this  sarcophagus,  they  found  the  bones  of  the  afore- 
said prince,  very  large  and  long,which  the  monks  placed  with  due  honours  in  a 
marble  tomb  within  their  church  [of  Qlastonbury.]  The  first  grave  is  said  to 
have  been  that  of  Queen  Gwenever,  the  wife  of  the  said  Arthur  ;  the  second  that 
of  Modred  his  nephew  ;  and  the  third  that  of  Arthur  himself." 

Cardiff.  Blackletteb  Folio. 

*  • 
« 

Thk  Founder  op  Owens  College  (x.— 277,  377).— A  book,  entitled  "The 
Owens  College,  its  Foundation  and  growth,  and  its  connection  with  the  Victoria 
University,"  has  just  been  published.  It  states  that  the  college,  which  has  now 
a  record  of  six-and-thirty  years,  is  called  after  its  founder,  John  Owens,  who  died 
in  1846,  leaving  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose.  Little  is 
known  of  him.  He  was  not  a  prominent  citizen,  and  when  the  contents  of  his 
will  were  known  only  one  person  in  Manchester  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
John  Owens  was  bom  in  Manchester  in  1790.  His  father,  Owen  Owens, 
was  a  Welshman,  who  had  settled  there  as  a  hat-lining  manufacturer,  had 
become  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  died  in  1844,  leaving  his  son  a  fortune. 
John  Owens  went  to  a  school  on  Ardwick  Green  kept  by  Dalton's  friend 
John  Huthersal;  and,  as  Mr.  Thompson,  the  author,  says,  thiis  "Ardwick 
Green  Academy  was  the  alma  mater  of  the  Manchester  College  and  Uni- 
versity.'' One  of  his  schoolfellows  was  George  Faulkner,  afterwards  a 
partner  with  John  Owens,  and  his  life-long  friend.  It  was  Owens's  wish  to 
make  Faulkner  his  heir,  and  one  day,  not  long  before  his  death,  Owens  called  on 
his  friend  and  told  him  he  had  made  his  will  and  left  him  all  he  had.  '*  Then  thou 
may  make  another,"  said  Faulkner  ;  "  I  won't  have  it.  I  have  quite  as  much  of 
my  own  as  I  can  answer  for,  and  won't  have  anybody  else's  on  my  account." 
Owens  was  offended,  and  the  two  friends  did  not  meet  for  a  week. 
Then  Owens  called  again,  and,  finding  Faulkner  still  obdurate,  asked  what 
he  should  do,  as  he  nad  no  near  relative  to  receive  his  money.  Faulkner 
urged  him  to  found  a  college  or  an  educational  inatitute.  Owens  was  a  Dissenter 
and  a  Radical,  and  had  often  expressed  to  his  friend,  who  was  a  Churchman  and 
a  Tory,  great  indignation  at  the  tests  imposed  at  the  older  Universities,  and 
Faulkner  suggested  that  he  should  found  a  College  where  the  hindrances  he 
resented  should  not  exist.  Owens  went  away  and  made  a  new  will,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  Faulkner  had  suggested.  He  made  his  friend 
one  of  the  executors,  with  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds,  but  made  it  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  by  a  codicil.  He  survived  his  father  only  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
died  unmarried  on  the  29th  of  July,  1846.  His  property  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  fifty-two  thousand 
pounds  was  left  to  relatives,  friends,  servants,  and  charities,  and  the  rest  to 
trustees  to  found  a  college.  Legacy  duty  and  a  few  charges  reduced  the  actual 
amount  received  by  the  trustees  to  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty -four 
pounds. 

ManchegUr.  As  Englishman. 

«  • 

"  LiLU-BuBLiBO "  (xi.— 87).— "  Oymro  Tawel"  will  find  a  full  account  in 
Percy's  Rdiquet  of  Ancient  Poetry  ;  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times.  See  also 
Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  (eighty  years  after  lilli  Burlero  was  written) ;  Purcell's 
Antidote  to  Melancholy  (1661).  Chapell  in  his  great  work  also  refers  to  the 
Bong. 

Caertws,  John  Cbibiog  Hughes. 
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Bishop  Percy  saya — General  Richard  Talbot,  newly  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
and  a  furious  papist,  had  been  nominated  by  Kins^  James  II.  to  the  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  1686.  This  ballad  was  written,  or  at  least  re-published,  on  the  Earl's 
ddcond  visit  Xo  Ireland  in  October,  I6S8,  and  we  are  told  by  Burnet  that  its 
effect  upon  the  royal  army  cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  did  not  see  it. 
Soldiers  and  people,  the  city  and  the  country,  were  singing  it  continually.  "  Lilli- 
Burlero  "  and  "  Bullen-a-lah  "  are  said  to  have  been  the  distinctive  watchwords 
of  the  Irish  Romanists  in  their  massacre  of  the  Protestants  1611.  The  song  was 
attributed  to  Lord  Wharton  ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  ballad 
contains  a  particular  expression  which  the  King  remembered  to  have  used  to  Lord 
Dorset,  whom,  therefore,  he  concluded  to  be  the  writer.  If  *'  Gymro  Tawel "  will 
read  Tristram  Shandy  he  will  hear  a  good  deal  about  **  Lilli-Burlero  ;"  also  if  he 
reads  Macaulay's  History  of  England  carefully  he  will  find  some  interesting 
matter  ;  Lilli-Burlero  not  being  overlooked.  Read  also  Bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  My  own  Times. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  the  song  : 

Ho  !  broder  Teague,  dost  hear  de  decree  ? 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen  a-la. 
Dat  we  shall  have  a  new  deputie, 

Lilli  burlero,  bullen  a-la. 
Lero  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero  lero,  bullen  a-la. 

Ho  !  by  shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Talbote  : 

Lilli,  &c. 
And  he  will  cut  out  de  Englishmen's  troate. 
Dough  by  my  shoul  de  English  do  praat, 

Lilli,  &c. 
De  law's  on  dare  side,  and  Creish  knows  what. 
But  if  dispence  do  come  from  de  pope, 

Lilli,  &c 
We'll  hang  Magna  Charta  and  dem  in  a  rope. 
For  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a  lord, 

Lilli,  &c. 
And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboard  : 
Who  all  in  France  have  taken  a  sware, 

Lilli,  &c. 
Dat  dey  will  have  no  Protestant  heir. 
Ara  !  but  why  does  he  stay  behind  ? 

Lilli,  &c. 
Ho  !  by  my  shoul  'tis  a  Protestant  wind. 
But  see  de  T^TConnel  is  now  come  ashore, 

Lilli,  &c. 
And  we  shall  have  commissions  gillore. 
And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  de  mass, 

Lilli,  &c. 
Shall  be  turn  out,  and  look  like  an  ass. 
Now,  now  de  hereticks  all  go  down, 

LUli,  ^. 
By  Chrish  and  shaint  Patrick,  de  nation's  our  own . 
Dare  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog, 

Lilli,  &c. 
Ireland  shall  be  rul'd  by  an  ass  and  a  dog. 
And  flow  dis  prophesy  is  come  to  pass, 

Lilli,  &c. 
For  Talbot's  de  dog,  and  James  is  de  ass. 

Lilli,  &c. 

This  soDg  had  more  to  do  in  bringing  about  our  revolution  of  1688  than  all  the 
fine  speeches  and  intrigues  put  together.  It  was  **  Lilli  burle'ro  "  and  the  Beven 
Bishops  that  hounded  the  Stuart  from  his  throne. 

Bristol  Ht.  G.  Butterwortu. 

*  • 
* 

The  Author  ok  thb  Grammar  of  Ornament  (xL — 87). — The  author  of  the 
"  Grammar  of  Ornament "  was  the  son,  and  I  believe  the  only  son,  of  Owen  Jones 
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(Owain  Myfyr),  the  "  Thames  Street,  Furrier/'  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
Myvyrian  Arckaiology  of  WaUi  was  published.  The  epithet  Myvyrian  in  the 
titie  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  Owain  Myvyr, 

MackyiUleik,  A.Z. 

*  * 

John  Waltebs,  B.A.  (xL — 87). — The  Rev.  John  Walters,  B.A.,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Walters,  rector  of  Llandough,  Gowbridge.  and  the  author  of  an 
English- Wdsh  Dictionary  published  in  1784.  John  Walt^rrs  the  younger  died 
master  of  Ruthin  School  in  1 789.  He  was  rector  of  Mynechdid,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  where  he  lies  buried.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  will  be  found  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  that  church. 

Machynlleth.  A.Z. 

*  « 

* 

The  Wslbh  Histokical  Tbiads  (xL— 88).— I  wonder  if  the  following,  taken 
from  two  works  relative  to  Wales  and  Welsh  history,  will  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject  "  W.M.T."  inquires  about.  The  Druids  are  said  to  have  delivered  their 
oracles  or  doctrines  of  faith  in  verses  called  ''Triades,"  and  most  authors  affirm 
th.tt  none  of  them  are  now  to  be  met  with  either  in  record  or  in  tradition,  but 
Bingley,  in  his  Tour  Through  North  Wales,  gives  five  examples,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  : — 

In  the  oak's  high  towering  grove, 

Dwells  the  liberty  I  love. — 

Babblers  from  your  trust  remove. 

The  two  first  lines  you  will  observe  have  not  much  connection  with  the  last,  but  the 
last  line  in  these  "  Triads  "  always  sets  forth  some  moral  precept  or  good  proverb. 
John  Jones,  LL.D.,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Wales,  published  in  1824,  says, 
apropos  of  the  "  Triads,"  that  "  the  men  of  Glamorgan  "  composed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  set  of  maxims  which  were  supposed  to  express  the 
opinions  of  the  Druids  respecting  the  Deity  and  morality.  There  were  Theological 
and  Moral  Triads,  one  example  of  each  will  suffice  to  show  the  style  : — 

"  The  three  grand  attributes  of  GOD  :  Infinite  plenitude  of  Life,  of  Knowledge, 
and  of  Power." 

A  Moral  Triad  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Three  things  produce  Wisdom  :  Truth,  Consideration,  and  Suffering." 

Berry  Grove,  lAss.  Hblbn  Watney. 

*  « 

« 

Col.  Philip  Jones  (ix.— 395;  x.— 188,  876).— The  following  additional  parti- 
culars relating  to  this  worthy  came  to  hand  from  "  Contributions  towards  a 
Hi&tory  of  Swansea,'*  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Dillwyn.  In  1645,  the  year  when  the 
Parliamentarians  first  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  "  The  House  did  nominate 
and  appoint  Philip  Jones,  Esq.,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Garrison  of  Swansea." 
on  November  17th.  Again,  on  April  27th,  1646,  •'  A  Common  Hall  was  held 
before  Philip  Jones,  Steward  and  Governor  of  the  town."  His  residence  in 
1650  was  in  High  Street,  and  in  the  accounts  of  1657-8  he  is  called  Philip. 
Lord  Jones.  In  Burton's  Diary,  with  the  date  of  January,  1656-7,  it  is  paid 
that  "  Philip  Jones,  who  has  now  7,000/.  per  annum,  was  bom  but  to  %l.  or  lOL 
a-year;"  and  this  might  have  been  the  value  of  Peuywaun.  From  an  old 
pedigree  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Treharne,  Jones  appears  to  have 
been  "  The  son  of  one  David  Philip  John  ap  Rees,  of  Peny  wain,  in  the  parish 
of  Uangyfelach."  That  at  this  time  there  was  a  royalist  spy  at  Swansea  appears 
from  an  original  letter  which  Mr.  Traheme  found  at  Penrice  Castle ;  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  It  is  dated  "Nagges  Head,  xv.  August,  1746  ;" 
and  is  addressed  by  one  James  Jenkins  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Sebright:  "All  your 
frinds  are  heere  well.  Collonell  Jones  went  out  of  towne  on  Wednesday  last. 
He  did  what  he  could  in  this  business.  I  here  there  is  100  horse  to  wait  on 
Coll.  Mansel,  and  five  companies  of  foote  to  remain  in  the  Garrison  of  Cardiffe 
and  Swansea."  Sir  Edward  Sebright,  an  active  partizan  of  the  King,  had 
married  this  lady,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  widow 
of  Sir  Lewis  Mansel,  of  Margam.  On  August  19th,  1650,  Aldermen  David 
John,  Robert  Donnel,  and  William  John,  were,  on  different  pretences,  discharged  ; 
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and  Col.  Philip  Jones  (who,  in  October,  1646,  had  been  made  a  burgesa),  John 
Franklen,  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mathew  David,  were  appointed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies.  The  colonel's  name  again  figures  in  the  list  of  aldermen  for  1657  as 
"  Coll.  Philip  Jones,  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Highnesses  Council"  The  year 
in  which  the  above  letter  is  dated,  1746,  is  evidently  a  nustake  for  1646,  but  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Dlllwyn's  notice. 

The  following  from  the  Guide  to  Swantea  and  District  may  be  appropriate 
just  here.  "Col.  Philip  Jones,  son  of  a  Llangyfelach  farmer,  bom  in  High 
Street  (there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  his  birthplace)  about  1618,  joined  the 
Parliamentary  Army,  was  created  colonel  1646,  appointed  Governor  of  Swansea 
Castle  in  1655  (1645  ?),  elected  High  Steward  of  Gower  in  1669,  sat  in  Parlia. 
ment  as  Philip,  Iiord  Jones  ;  died  in  1674,  aged  56  ;  and  was  buried  in  Penmark 
Church.  A  contemporary  pamphleteer  say^,  'At  the  first  of  the  wars  he  had  about 
£7  or  £20  per  annum,  but  he  made  Hay  whilst  the  Sun  shin'd,  and  hath  improved 
his  Interest  and  Revenue  in  Land  to  £3,000  per  annum,  if  not  more.' "  CoL 
Jones  represented  Breconshire  in  Parliament  for  the  year  1656  {vide  Jones's 
Brecomhire). 

Resolven,  Beili  Glas. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  dropped  across  a  copy  of  the  Arch. 
Cam,  for  January,  1861,  which  contains  a  very  interesting  "Account  of 
the  Parish  of  Penmark,"  by  Messrs.  G.  T.  Clark  and  R.  O.  Jones.  From 
the  dates  on  the  monuments  in  Penmark  Church,  it  appears  that  Philip 
Jones  died  September  5th,  1674.  Jane,  his  wife,  died  23rd  October,  1678. 
Samuel,  their  eldest  son,  died  13th  January,  1671.  Sir  John,  son  of  Philip 
Jones,  died  12th  November,  1672.  Col.  Jones  had  nine  children,  four  sons  and 
five  daughters,  most  of  whom  lie  buried  in  Penmark  Church.  I  believe  I  am. 
correct  in  stating  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  the  colonel  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Admiral  Oliver  Jones  (brother  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Jones,  Fonmon,  just  deceased), 
who  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  N.  V.  Ed  wards- Vaughan,  of  Hheola.  Admiral 
Jones's  widow  (who  has  since  married  Mr.  F.  Palmer,  of  London),  has,  I  believe, 

the  portrait  still  in  her  possession. 

*  • 

Sib  Edwabd  Stbadlino  (x. — 186  ;  xL— 89.) — Edward  was  a  family  name  with 
the  Stradlings.  The  baronet  of  that  name,  to  whom  Mr.  Williams  referred  as  MP. 
for  Cardiff,  1698,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Hungerford,  Esq.,  and 
had  a  large  family,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Edward,  succeeded  him  as  sixth 
Bart.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  1710,  and  MP.  for  Cardiff,  1714-22. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mansel,  of  Margam.  Dr. 
Nicholas,  in  his  pedigree  of  the  family,  says  all  their  children  died  young,  and 
that  the  property  and  title  descended  to  his  brother,  Thomas,  who  died  unmarried, 
when  the  estates  passed  to  Bussy,  Lord  Mansel,  for  his  life.  The  death  of  that 
gentleman  brought  about  a  prolonged  lawsuit,  when  a  large  portion  was  swallowed 
up  in  costs.  The  following  is  the  monumental  inscription  on  the  Stradling  tomb 
in  St.  Donat's  Church  : — 

'  *  To  the  sacred  memory  of  Edward  Stradline,  Bart.,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Mansel  of  Margam,  in  the  same  county,  Bart.  He  was  bom  the  30th 
of  March,  1699,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  fear  of  God  the  3rd  day  of  October, 
1726,  aged  27,  to  the  unspeakable  grief e  of  his  parents  and  all  that  knew  him, 
being  a  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  all  respects." 

"  Here  lies  Sir  Thomas  Stradling,  the  second  Bart  of  England,  and  last  of  the 
name  ;  he  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  Bart,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Mansel  of  Margam,  Bart.,  and  younger  brother  to 
Edward  Stradling,  Esq.,  deposited  within  this  tomb.  He  died  at  Mompellier,  the 
27th  September,  1738,  N.S.,  and  was  buried  here  the  19th  of  March  following. 
By  his  death  the  title  and  family,  after  its  continuance  here  near  700  yean, 
became  extinct,     ^tatis  Suae  28." 

Bussy,  the  fourth,  and  last  Lord  Mansel  of  Margam,  succeeded  his  brother, 
Christopher;  to  the  Margam  estates  in  1744.  He  had  represented  Cardiff  in  the 
Parliament  of  1727,  also  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  1737.  He  died  in  London, 
1750,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  James,  Westminster.  At  his  death 
the  Margam  property  fell  to  Thomas,  the  son  of  John  Ivory  Talbot,  Esq.,  of 
Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  and  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Mansel, 
Lord  Mansel  of  Margam. 

Bristol  Hi.  G.  Butierwobth. 
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CncBRi  AND  Ctmbt  (x.— 584).— **  Cymro  "  tells  us  the  AthemBum  of  October  9th, 
in  **  reviewing  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  Stort/  of  ths  Nations^  states  that  the  auUior 
regards  the  Cimbri  as  Celts,  *  repeating  once  more  the  often  refuted  blunder  that 
tlie  names  Cimbri  and  Cymr^  are  identical.' "  But  this  statement  is  not  one  of  the 
greatest  aberrations  found  in  this  hi^h-sounding  periodical.  Certainly,  *<  often 
refuted  blunder  "  is  ver^  elegant  diction  of  a  reviewer,  especially  in  reference  to 
a  point  in  which,  as  it  will  be  shown,  there  is  no  blunder  at  all.  Kefute  a  blunder 
is  not  an  English  expression,  but  may  be  B<no  Bells^  gibberish.  After  all,  Mr. 
Baring  Gould  has  not  blundered  in  regarding  the  names  Cimbri  and  Cymry  as 
identical,  and  the  Cimbri  and  Celts  as,  ethnically,  the  same  people.  However,  tlie 
querist  asks  for  the  "  best  authorities  "  on  the  point.  Those  are  writers  who  lived 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  not  new-bom  scribes.  Some  of  them  are  the 
following  ones: — 

Herodotus  says  it  seems  that  the  incursion  of  the  Kimmerinns  into  Ionia  was 
more  ancient  tnan  the  time  of  Croesus  (To  yap  Kififiepiu>v  (rraTcvfxa  to  ere  TTfif 
luvirpf  aTTiKoiJXvov  Kpouiov  eoy  Trp€<TfivT€pov) ;  that  the  Kimmeriam  having,  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,  been  expelled  their  country  by  the  Scythian  Nomades  (about  720 
B.C.),  passed  over  into  Asia  (Ot  Kifx/xepioi  e^  7}S€<ay  viro  2kv0€uv  ruy  NofiaStop 
e|aycurrayref  aTiicearo  €s  rjiv  Affijiv.) ;  and  that  there  were,  even  in  his  time,  found 
in  Scythia,  walls  and  ferries  which  were  termed  Kimvui-iun: — (Ka*  yvp  e<rrt  fiey  cy 
rri  Zkv0iktj  KLfifupia  reixfa,  €<m  de  TlopOjua  Kifi/xepia)  Cleio,  6, 15 ;  Melpom.  11, 13. 

Homer,  about  800  years,  at  least,  b.c,  mentions  the  Cimmerians  as  inhabiting  the 
north-eastern  part  uf  Europe : — {Eyda  de  Kififiepiuy  aySpwy.  drjfjios  re  roXn  tc,  fcc., 
Odyss.  X.,  ver.  14.)  Strabo,  in  three  places,  refers  to  Homer's  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  Cimmenans  (Geog.,  pp.  12,  38,  222.)  He  also,  on  the  authority  of 
Poeidonius,  tells  us  expressly  that  the  Cimmerioi  of  the  Greeks  were  the  Cimbroi 
<»f  the  Greeks  and  the  Cimbri  of  the  Latin  writers — Quum  Grteci  Cimbros  Cim- 
meriorum  nomine  afficiant  (lib.  7).  Diodorus  Siculus  {lih.  5)  pointedly  says  that 
CO  those  who  were  called  Cimmerioi  tlie  appellation  of  Cimbroi  was  applied  in 
process  of  time,  by  the  corruption  of  languag^o.  Plutarch  (in  Mario)  says  they 
were  anciently  called  Cimmerioi,  and  afterwards  Cimbroi. 

By  some  writers  they  are  called  Comarians,  Chomarians,  Gomarites,  and 
Gomarians.  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  all  these  names,  or  ratlier  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name,  the  C  was  anciently  pronounced  hard,  like  K  in  Cimbri, 
and  the  labial  B  changeable  into  the  labial  M,  or  vice  versd,  and  so,  particularly  in 
all  branches  of  the  Celtic  language,  in  which  C  changes  into  Ch  and  into  G,  it  is  by 
no  means  wonderful  that  these  names,  differently  spelled  and  pronounced  by 
different  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  lingual  pronunciation  of  the  nation 
whom  they  designated,  should  bo  identically  one  and  the  same  name,  and 
also  the  same  as  the  present  form  of  the  name — Cymry.  Josephua  calls 
them  Gomarians,  and  tells  us  that  they  were  the  same  people  as  those  whom 
the  Greeks  chilled  Gauls : — rovi  yap  vvy  EXXtvtov  VaXarat  Ka\ovpi.€yovs  Tofiapeis  5c 
Xeyofuyovs ;  the  Latin  translation  of  which,  by  Hudson,  runs  thus : — Qui  enim  nunc 
a  Grscis  Galatae  appellantur  olim  vero  Gomarensis.  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  i.,  c.  6.  In 
like  manner,  Eustathius  of  Antioch  (Com.  in  Hexam,  p.  51}  identifies  the 
Gomarians  with  the  Gauls — Tafiapeis  rovs  vvv  TaXaras  avyecrrriaey.  Hi.  Jerome  and 
St.  Isidore  make  similar  statements,  and  also  identify  the  Galata  with  the  Galli. 
(Hierom.  Trad.  Heb.  in  Gen.  Isidor.  Orig.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  2).  In  accord  with  these 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (ver.  700) ;  Pomponius  Mela 
{lib.  i.,  c.  2) ;  Pliny  {lib.  vi.,  c.  16) ;  Ptolemy  (Geog.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  11,  13),  and  other 
celebrated  geographers  and  ethnologists. 

Such  are  some  of  the  autliorities  in  pr  )of  that  the  Cimmerioi  and  the  Cimbri  were 
the  same  nation.  The  proofs  that  the  Celts,  Cclta*,  Keltoi,  or  Galatai  were  the  same 
people  are  equally  conclusive.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  a  brancli  of  the 
Cimmerian  or  Cimbric  stock,  of  wliich  there  were  several.  The  name  Cimmerioi 
appears  to  have  been  a  generic  terra,  but  the  appellation  Celtoi  denominated  a 
specific  branch  of  this  vast  nation.  However,  that  the  Celtoi  were  Cimmerioi  is 
clearly  stated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  v.,  p.  309),  and  with  equal  decision  by 
Arrian  in  two  places  (Illyr.,  p.  1196 ;  De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  i.,  p.  625) ;  while  the 
accoimt  of  Plutarch  (in  Mario)  implies  the  same  thing.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Cimmerioi,  Cimbri,  Celtoi  and  Cymry  are  the  same  national  race.  Under  these 
names,  as  well  as  Galatte,  Galli,  Ccltibcrii,  Cclto-Scy tlia3,  and  so  on,  they  inhabited, 
at  one  time,  not  only  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  also  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor — the  latter  country  under  the  name  Kimmerioi,  as  written  by  Greek 
authors ;  but  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  Cimbri,  which  only  slightly  differs 
from  Cymn%  the  I  of  the  Latin  and  other  languages  being  anciently  sounded  like 
the  present'firsty  in  this  name  Cymry,  or  the  English  t  in  stir,  fir,  &c.  It  is  inferrible 
from  the  statements  of  a  great  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  that  the 
Kimmerioi  or  Cimbri  spread  over  the  north  of  Europe  from  Thrace  to  Jutland  and 
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the  German  Ocean,  or  from  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus  to  the  Cimbric  Chers^nesus, 
which  places,  to  this  day,  in  classic  writers,  b«'ar  their  name.  Tacitus  (Germ.  37), 
about  A.D.  70,  when  the  power  and  number  of  the  Cimbri  had  greatly  diminished, 
writes  of  them  thus : — **  In  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  near  the  ocean,  we  find 
the  Cimbri — ^a  people,  at  present,  of  little  account,  but  of  mighty  renown.  On 
every  shore  there  are  monuments  of  their  past  power  and  greatness.  From  the 
size  of  their  camps  and  extent  of  their  ramparts,  portions  of  which  still  remain,  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  prodigious  might,  and  a  verification  obtained  of 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  vast  numbers  of  their  fighting  men.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  640  (b.c.  109),  the  arms  of  the  Cimbri  alarmed  the  world."  As  Cimbri  or 
jCimmerioij  colonies  of  them,  many  centuries  before  they  had  "  alarmed  the  world," 
had  crossed  the  German  Ocean  into  Britain,  where,  apparently,  as  some  of  its  first 
inhabiUmts,  they  retained  their  national  name,  Cimbri  or  Cf/miy^  and  called  a 
portion  of  the  island — probably  that  in  which  they  first  landed— Cymru  or  Cumbria^ 
which,  to  this  day,  is  called  Cumberland.  From  Germany  it  was  easy  for  thw 
Cimbri  to  cross  over  either  to  Gaul  or  to  Britain.  Montesquieu  has  fully  proved 
the  identity  of  the  Gauls,  Celts  and  Britons  with  the  ancient  Germans,  in  language, 
manners,  customs,  religion,  &c.  Capsar  (Bell.  Gall,  ii.,  4)  tells  us  that  the  Cimbri  as 
well  as  the  Belgse  luul  emigrated  from  Germany  into  Gaul.  A  late  king  of 
Denmark,  having  visited  the  Alpine  Cimbrians,  could  easily  converse  with  them, 
when  both  spoke  their  respective  ancient  languages  (Notes  on  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, ver.  Cimbri).  That  an  expedition  of  Cimbri  crossed  from  Jutland  to 
Britain,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  has  been  traditionally  handed 
down  by  the  Danes  and  recorded  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  as  a  tradition  of  his 
nation.  This  accords  with  the  remark  of  Tacitus  (De  Mor.  Germ.  45),  that  tht^ 
language  of  the  iEstians  on  the  Baltic — apparently  a  Cimbric  tribe— resembled  the 
British : — Lingvo  Britannicct  projyrior.  The  Triads  of  the  fsle  of  Britain  also  record 
that  the  CymryoT  Cimbri  came  through  the  German  Ocean  into  Britain  and  France, 
and  that  it  was  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  they  had  come  into  German}'. 
(Archaiology  of  Wales,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  57,  58). 

Should  any  pyrrhonean  still  doubt  that  the  Kimmerioi^  Cimbri^  GalatiB.  Galli, 
Celta  and  Cjmry  are  names  of  the  same  nation  or  branches  of  that  nation,  let  him 
read  Ammianus  Marcellinus  {lib.  xv.,  c.  9) ;  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  v.,  c.  32) ; 
Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.,  12 ;  De  Mirab.  Auscult ;  De  Mundo  iii.) ;  Cfesar  (Bell.  Gall,  i.,  1): 
Appian  (De  Reb.  Gall.),  and  a  host  of  others  well  known  to  classic  readers. 

Brython. 

For  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Cymry  "  see  Zeuss's  Gram,nuUica  Cdtica,  second 
edition,  p.  207  (first  edition  appeared  in  1853).  GlUck's  KMsche  Namen  (1857). 
p.  26  note,  and  Rbys's  Celtic  Britain^  second  edition,  p.  279. 

Penarth. 

* 
Mrs.  Curtis  (x. — 566). — Mrs.  Curtis  was  the  youngest  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons* 
and  a  continual  source  of  sorrow  and  disgrace  to  the  whole  Kemble  family.  She 
at  one  time  made  herself  notorious  by  joining  a  quack,  named  Graham,  who 
delivered  lectures  on  health  and  beauty.  Effcjrts  were  made  to  reclaim  her,  but 
she  sank  lower  and  lower.  In  the  language  of  the  day,  **  she  could  not  conform  to 
modesty,  though  offered  a  genteel  annuity  on  that  condition."  She  was  allowed 
twenty  pounds  a  year  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  which  was  continued  by  will  till  her 
death  in  1838.  In  her  latter  days  she  eked  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  wTiting 
novels,  and  "Ann  of  Swansea'*  became  known  in  the  circulating  libraries.  Mr. 
Gattie,  describing  her  as  living  at  Swansea  in  1819,  writes — **  She  is  allowed 
something  by  the  family,  she  squints,  is  a  large  woman,  writes  novels."  The  two 
other  sisters  of  Mrs.  Siddons  were  named  Mrs.  Twiss  and  Mrs.  Whitelock. 

Cnrdif.  '  Geo.  II.  Brierlet. 


draconigexj:. 


The  Westerni  Mail  of  January  10th  contained  the  follow- 
ing:  - 

The  year  being  the  jubilee  of  the  publication  of  Dickens's  great  work,  several 
inquiries  have  appeared  in  Notes  and  QueiH€8  relative  to  the  existence  of  persons 
bearing  the  name  of  the  leading  character  in  the  book.  A  playful  answer  appears 
in  this  week's  issue  of  our  contemporary  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  lied 
Dragon,  whose  remarks  possess  an  interest  to  Welsh  people  which  makes  it  well 
worth  our  while  to  reproduce  it  to  them.  "  I  wonder,"  Mr.  Harris  writei^, 
'*  whether  any  of  your  readers  are  aware  that  there  lives  at  Penarth,  near  this 
town,  a  portly  Pickwick  rejoicing  in  the  prenomen  Eleazar.  I  have  long  known 
Sergeant  Eleazar  Pickwick  as  one  of  the  mo.«t  meritorious  officers  of  police  in  the 
county,  and  have  often  chaffed  him  on,  not  only  the  nominal  but  the  personal 
resemblance  to  Dickens's  hero,  as  depicted  for  us  by  *  Phiz.'  " 

•   * 
• 

The  satirical  weekly  Whip^  whose  birth  we  recently  noticed, 
calivates  Welsh  pretty  largely.  It  has  a  "  Mrs.  Morgan  Jones's 
Letter,"  purporting  to  be  written  in  Welshwoman's  English, 
and  frequently  intersperses  its  other  matter  with  phrases  from 
the  vernacular.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  a  somewhat 
extended  and  not  altogether  complimentary  criticism  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cymmrodorion  eisteddfod  at  Cardiff  on 
Christmas  Day.     The  paper  has  smartened  up  considerably  in 

its  later  issues. 

*  • 

The  Sunday  at  Hovie  for  January  bei;ins  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  "Hymn  Writers  of  Wales  and  their  Hymns,"  of  which 
the  writer  is  the  Eev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis,  Hull,  an  old  contributor 
to  the  Red  Dragon*  In  the  course  of  his  first  paper  the  rev. 
gentleman  may  be  found  saying : — 

Among  all  the  bardic  quarrels  of  Welsh  literature,  the  quarrel  of  Archdeacon 
Prys  with  William  Cynval  must  be  counted  as  \U  Iliad.  The  latter  was  a  smith 
by  trade,  and  received  one  day  a  message  in  veise  from  the  archdeacon  asking 
for  a  steel  bow  to  be  sent  to  a  friend  according  to  promise.  The  smith — who  was 
also  a  poet — made  a  long  delay,  and  sent  his  excuses  back  in  verse.  So  the  battle 
went  on,  poem  for  poem  ;  then  the  archdeacon  began  to  treble  his  blows,  sending 
three  satires  together,  and  receiving  the  same  number  of  fiery  missiles  in  return. 
The  archdeacon  then  thought  he  would  finish  his  adversary  with  a  fusillade  of 
nine  poems,  but  the  sturdy  blacksmith  was  sufficiently  alive  still  to  reply  with 
another  nine.  Three  times  nine  poems  was  the  next  onslaught,  but  when  the 
archdeacon  had  finished  sixteen  of  them,  a  messenger  brought  him  tidings  that  his 
rival  had  reached  the  dark  and  silent  land  where  '^  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  " — nor  any  noise  of  warfare  I  He  threw  his  sword 
far  into  the  sea  ;  and  there  and  then  commenced  an  elegy  bewailing  the  loss  of 
so  brave  a  foe,  so  .skilful  a  poet  ! 
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A  correspondence,  carried  on  in  the  Athenceum,  relative  to 
the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  preserving  the  old  geographical 
boundary  between  Wales  and  England  has  just  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  Mr.  Edward  Foulkes,  Llanberis,  in  a  letter  from 
which  we  extract  the  concluding  passage  :— "  A  propoa  of  what 
has  been  written  in  this  correspondence,"  Mr.  Foulkes  says, 
**  may  I  call  the  attention  of  Welsh  publishers  ^nd  of  all  inte- 
rested in  education  in  Wales  to  the  need  of  providing  elementary 
school  books,  especially  primers  on  history,  giving  adequate 
place  to  Welsh  history,  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  books 
published  by  English  houses,  now  generally  used  ?  It  is  an 
anomalous  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  elementary  schools 
throughout  Wales,  in  which  children  are  taught  the  stories  of 
the  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  invaders  of  Britain,  but  are 
left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  own  nation  and 


race." 


•  • 


The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  ex- Vice-President  of 
the  Council  on  Education,  addressing  a  meeting  at  Cardiff,  on 
Saturday  night,  January  22nd,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Prize  Dis- 
tribution to  the  students  of  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  made  some  important  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  a  knowledge  of  Welsh.  He  said :—"  I  am  not 
amongst  those  who  believe  that  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the 
Welsh  language  is  itself  a  hindrance  to  acquirements  in  English 
literature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  bilingual. 
A  man  who  thinks  in  two  languages,  who  has  resources  in  two 
vocabularies,  is  a  better  thinker,  speaker,  and  writer  than  a 
man  who  only  thinks  and  speaks  in  one.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
recorded  in  the  report  I  have  before  me  that  the  Welsh  children 
pass  better  on  the  average — or,  rather,  have  done — during  the 
last  year  than  the  English  children.  The  average  passes  in 
England  are  85*14,  and  the  average  passes  in  Wales  85*76.  If, 
therefore,  the  children  who  come  from  Welsh-speaking  homes 
pass  better  in  English  than  the  English  children  who  come  from 
English-speaking  homes,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  man  acquainted 
with  your  literature  and  native  language  who  speaks  Welsh  arid 
is  master  of  English  will  find  a  facility  in  mastering  modem 
languages." 
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BY 

E.  A.  DILLWYN. 

Author  of  "  Jill,''  "  The  Rebecca  Rioter,''  «*  A  Burglary ," 

"  Chloe  Arguelle." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
In  Pebil. 

Mr.  Morgan  being  seriously  disquieted  at  Beginald's  indif- 
ferent performance  amongst  the  pheasants,  and  extremely 
anxious  to  have  better  shooting  on  the  morrow,  reflected  deeply 
upon  what  could  be  done  to  secure  that'  end  besides  with- 
holding the  brown  sherry  to  which  he  attributed  his  guest's 
unsteadiness  of  aim.  Sitting  up  late  and  large  consumption 
of  tobacco  were  no  doubt  bad  for  the  nerves,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  discouraged  just  at  present  as  much  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently when  the  ladies  went  to  bed  and  the  two  gentlemen 
adjourned  to  the  smokinfir.room,  Mr.  Morgan  only  stayed  long 
enough  to  smoke  one  pipe,  and  then  took  himself  off  to  his 
couch,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to  Beginald  to  follow 
liis  example  speedily.  Thus  it  was  still  quite  early  when  all 
the  inmates  of  Llysderw,  except  the  last-named,  had  retired  to 
their  rooms,  and  everything  seemed  settled  down  peacefully  for 
the  night. 

Gladys  had  undressed  and  made  ready  for  bed,  and  was 
standing  before  the  fire  in  a  reverie,  when  her  meditations  were 
disturbed  by  thinking  that  she  heard  a  faint  click  in  the 
passage  outside,  as  if  the  handle  of  her  door  had  been  touched. 
The  noise— if  noise  there  were — lasted  but  a  moment,  and  was 
so  very  slight  that  she  was  by  no  means  sure  of  having  heard 
anything  at  all.  She  called  out  "Who's  there?"  without  in 
the  least  expecting  that  anyone  really  was  there.  And  as  all 
remained  silent  she  took  it  for  granted  that  the  sound  had  only 
existed  in  her  own  imagination,  and  thought  no  more  about  it 
as  she  blew  out  her  candle,  got  into  bed,  and  drew  the  clothes 
up  comfortably  over  her  tiU  little  except  the  crown  of  her  head 
was  left  visible. 
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Hark !  had  not  one  of  the  boards  of  the  tower  staircase 
creaked  as  if  trodden  on  ?  She  pushed  back  the  bed-Kslothes 
that  covered  her  ears  and  prevented  her  hearing  clearly.  But 
after  listening  for  a  minute  or  so,  without  anything  being 
audible,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  again  been 
mistaken ;  so  she  troubled  herself  no  further  about  the  matter, 
and  once  more  settled  herself  off  snugly  to  go  to  sleep. 

Drowsiness,  however,  had  as  yet  not  passed  into  actual 
unconsciousness  when  she  was  recalled  to  a  condition  of  wake- 
fulness by  her  nostrils,  which  made  her  aware  of  the  presence 
of  smoke,  and  informed  her  that  something  besides  coal  was 
burning  somewhere  within  reach  of  smell.  Gould  that  mean 
that  the  house  had  caught  fire  ? 

Instantly  there  flashed  across  her  a  recollection  of  what  had 
been  said  the  night  before  during  dinner.  The  iire-escape 
having  got  out  of  order  was  useless.  The  long  ladder  was  too 
heavy  and  unwieldy  to  be  moved  about  and  erected  without  the 
help  of  several  men.  Consequently  no  one  could  possibly  get 
at  the  window  of  a  room  as  high  up  as  hers  was,  from  outside. 
Hence  if  there  were  a  fire  she  had  not  a  chance  of  escaping 
except  by  the  staircase,  and  must  avail  herself  of  it  without  a 
moment's  delay.  To  be  shut  up  there  in  a  fire,  with  the  sole 
means  of  retreat  cut  off,  would  be  a  horror  unimaginable. 

These  thoughts  passed  swiftly  through  her  head  whilst  she 
sprang  from  the  bed  and  ran  to  look  out  into  the  passage  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  smoke  and  odour  that  had 
alarmed  her.  But  the  first  preliminary  necessary  to  looking 
out  into  the  pcusage  was  to  get  the  door  open ;  and  to  that 
there  was  some  inexplicable  obstacle.  The  handle  turned 
freely  as  usual,  yet  the  door  would  not  open.  Whatever  could 
be  niaking  it  stick  fast  so  obstinately  ?  Locked  perhaps  ?  Not 
likely,  for  it  was  not  her  custom  to  lock  her  door  at  night. 
Still,  she  might  have  done  it  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness 
without  noticing  what  she  was  doing.  And  her  fingers  left  the 
handle  to  feel  for  the  key  with  an  eagerness  which  was  stimu- 
lated to  a  high  degree  by  an  unpleasant  consciousness  that  the 
smell  of  burning  was  continually  growing  stronger,  and  the 
smoke  thicker. 

To  her  surprise  and  horror  she  foxmd  the  key-hole  empty. 
Where  caiUd  the  key  be  ?  Ah  I  perhaps  some  part  of  her 
dress  had  got  caught  in  it  when  she  came  to  bed  and  closed 
the  door ;  and  it  might  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  lock  and 
fallen  down  without  her  hearing  it  fall. 

By  this  time  she  had  no  further  doubts  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  house  was  really  on  fire,  and  matters  looked  too  serious  for 
her  to  waste  a  single  moment.  Therefore,  she  would  not  incur 
even  the  brief  delay  involved  in  lighting  a  candle  if  she  could 
help  it,  and  began  feeling  about  on  the  floor  in  the  dark 
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directly  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  key  might  possibly  be  there. 
After  groping  for  a  minute  in  vain,  however,  she  thought  she 
would  save  time  in  the  end  if  she  stopped  to  get  a  light ;  so 
she  jumped  up,  and  hurried  across  to  the  table  whereon  the 
candle  and  matches  lay.  She  had  already  began  to  call  for 
help  as  loudly  as  she  could;  and  she  now  made  another 
attempt  to  give  the  alarm  by  pulling  vigorously  at  the  bell- 
rope  as  she  passed  it.  But  for  all  that,  she  had  small  hopes 
of  what  other  people  could  do  for  her ;  and  felt  that  her  safety 
probably  depended  entirely  upon  herself,  and  that  she  was  lost 
unless  she  could  get  the  door  open  in  time  to  make  her  escape 
before  the  fire  should  reach  the  tower  stairs. 

Having  procured  a  light  in  frantic  haste,  she  sped  back  to 
the  door,  scrutinised  every  inch  near  it,  and  rummaged  through 
each  nook  and  comer  into  which  she  thought  the  missing  key 
could  possibly  have  fallen,  or  been  shoved  unconsciously  by 
herself.  In  vain !  Wherever  it  might  be,  it  was  certainly 
not  discoverable ;  and  when  she  realised  that  fact  she  desisted 
from  the  useless  search  with  a  sinking  heart. 

Then  she  bethought  her  of  trying  to  batter  down  the  door, 
and  attacked  it  desperately.  But  its  construction  was  far  too 
solid  to  yield  to  such  force  as  she  possessed,  and  she  speedily 
perceived  that  in  this  direction  also  her  exertions  were  alto- 
gether unavailing.  The  rapidly  accumulating  smoke  made  her 
fling  open  the  window  to  get  air.  She  had  often  read  of 
people  letting  themselves  down  from  windows  by  means  of 
sheets  joined  together—  and  in  reading  of  that  performance 
had  always  entertained  considerable  doubts  as  to  its  feasibility 
for  anyone  like  herself  who  was  unaccustomed  to  support  her 
weight  on  her  arms,  and,  therefore,  she  thought,  more  likely 
to  tumble  down  headlong  than  to  descend  safely.  But  in  spite 
of  these  doubts  she  would  most  certainly  have  made  the 
experiment  now,  if  only  her  situation  had  been  less  elevated. 
As  it  was,  however,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  on 
account  of  the  great  height  of  her  window  above  the  ground. 
Was  there  then  Twthing  to  be  done  ?  Alas — no !  It  was  but 
too  evident  that  she  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  four  walls  of 
her  room,  and  must  wait  there  perforce  for  the  flames  to  come 
to  her — a  terrible  fate  to  contemplate! 

Yet,  terrible  or  not,  it  was  inevitable ;  and  what  she  had  to 
do  now  was  to  summon  all  her  fortitude  that  she  might  die 
bravely  and  as  she  ought.  There  was  in  her  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  which  prompted  Walter  Scott's  Constance  to  defy  her 
doom  of  living  burial,  with — 

Come  he  slow  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  but  dei^th  that  comes  at  last 

But  yet  in  spite  of  G-ladys'  pluck  she  could  not  help  shuddering 
at  the  thought  of  the  fiery  death  that  awaited  her.    Would, 
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perhaps,  the  smoke  mercifully  stifle  before  the  cruel  flames 
could  get  at  her  ?  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  if  only  she 
could  be  sure  of  that ! 

The  thought  was  followed  ioBtantly  by  another,  and  more 
noble  one ;  and  she  felt  ashamed  to  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  letting  a  cowardly  fear  of  pain  overcome  hen  Should  she 
meet  death  like  a  heathen,  who  had  no  hope  beyond  the  grave, 
and  no  faith  in  God  ?  Did  she  not  know  that  He  was  caring 
for  and  watching  over  her  always  ? — ^that  nothing  could  beiafl 
her  without  His  permission  ? — ^that  whatever  was  His  will  must 
be  not  only  good,  but  absolutely  best^  and  as  such  to  be  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in  ? 

Then  there  came  home  to  her  with  consoling  force  words  out 
of  one  of  the  lessons  which  she  had  listened  to  in  church  two 
days  before  on  All  Saints'  Day :  *^  The  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them." 

Though  she  had  no  righteousness  of  her  own,  yet  she  trusted 
surely  to  the  all  sufficient  merits  of  the  crucifi^  Saviour  who 
had  granted  her  union  with  Him.  She  realised  now,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  that  His  love  would  never  fail,  and  that  it  was 
no  broken  reed  to  pierce  the  hand  which  leant  upon  it.  And 
she  turned  to  Him  in  earnest  prayer,  and  gained  strength  to 
face  with  calm  and  undismayed  courage  whatever  might  be  in 
store. 

Meanwhile  the  knowledge  of  the  fire  was  spreading.  Tlie 
first  to  discover  it  was  one  of  the  maids,  who  immediately  gave 
a  noisy  alarm  to  her  fellow-servant,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan. 
The  startled  sleepers  snatched  up  and  donned  hastily  such 
garments  as  came  first  to  band,  and  hurried  down  stairs  in  various 
states  of  dSahahiUe — Mrs.  Morgan  being  especially  conspicuous 
in  a  costume  of  flannel  dressing-gown  crowned  by  a  fashionable 
new  bonnet  which  had  arrived  the  day  before  from  the  milliner's 
and  happened  to  have  been  deposited  on  a  table  near  the  bed, 
where  it  was  handy  to  catch  up  in  a  moment  of  confusion  like 
the  present. 

As  they  reached  the  front  hall  they  were  joined  by  Reginald, 
who  had  evidently  not  yet  been  to  bed,  and  was  fully  attired 
in  his  smoking  costume  as  he  had  been  when  Mr.  Morgan  had 
left  him.  He  professed  to  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  smoking- 
room,  to  have  slept  till  a  moment  ago,  and  to  be  now  in  the  act 
of  coming  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  commotion  that 
had  awoke  him.  Thus  all  the  small  household  were  soon 
assembled  and  in  safety  except  Gladys ;  and  a  maid  was  at 
once  despatched  post  haste  to  call  her,  and  warn  her  of  the 
danger,  if  she  had  not  already  discovered  it  for  herself. 
Speedily,  however,  did  the  messenger  return  with  a  horror- 
struck  countenance  and  the  inquiry,  please  what  was  she  to 
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do?    For  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  was  on  fire,  and  she 
didn't  know  how  ever  to  get  up  to  Miss  Ivor's  room. 

Off  dashed  Mr.  Morgan  at  once,  hoping  that  the  maid  had 
ei^gerated,  and  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to  ascend  the 
stairs  to  Gladys'  assistance.  He  charged  the  smoke  and  flames 
gallantly,  and  did  all  that  man  conld  do  to  get  past  them. 
But  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  back 
scorched  and  blackened,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attempt* 

Then  he  thought  of  the  long  ladder.  Ranald  was  the  only 
man  besides  himself  within  reach.  The  thing  was  so  heavy 
and  cumbrous  that  two  men  alone  would  necessarily  take  long  in 
fetching  it  to  the  house,  and  raising  it  to  the  required  window. 
And  unless  the  means  of  rescue  arrived  speedily  it  would  be  too 
late,  for  the  fire  was  gaining  ground  rapidly.  Still,  poor  as  the 
chance  offered  by  the  ladder  was,  it  was  nevertheless  the  only 
one.  So,  shouting  to  Reginald  to  come  and  help  him  and  not 
to  lose  an  instant,  he  set  off  at  best  pace  along  the  path 
leading  to  the  place  where  the  ladder  was  kept — which,  as 
already  stated,  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  Reginald  to  refuse  to  go  too ; 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  hurrying  more  than  need  be,  and 
did  not  reach  his  destination  by  any  means  as  quickly  as  Mr. 
Morgan,  whom  he  found,  when  he  arrived,  chafing  and  stamping 
with  impatience  at  the  delay.  Reginald  began  to  apologise 
and  say  that  he  had  been  detained  by  a  couple  of  falls — which,, 
as  the  night  was  dark  and  the  way  rough,  was  a  sufficiently 
plausible  excuse.  But  his  excuses  were  cut  short  abruptly. 
"  Never  mind  all  that !  For  God's  sake  look  sharp  and  unhook 
the  other  end  of  the  ladder !"  cried  his  host,  who  had  already 
got  hold  of  one  end  and  was  standing  waiting  to  lift  it  off  the. 
supporting  hook  the  instant  Reginald  should  be  ready  to  do 
the  same  at  the  other  end.  Mr.  Morgan  had  expected  that  his 
companion  would  find  this  second  hook  directly,  and  be  ready 
to  start ;  but  here  he  was  mistaken,  for  somehow  or  other  that 
hook  could  not  be  discovered  without  a  surprising  amount  of 
fumbling,  and  he  was  nearly  besides  himself  with  impatience 
before  at  last  the  ladder  was  unhitched  from  its  wall.  Even 
then  fate  was  still  unfavourable  to  their  progress  ;  for  they  had 
no  sooner  set  out  than  the  guest  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
stumble  and  be  obliged  to  let  go  of  his  burden  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  falling  down  altogether.  And  then  there  was  still 
further  loss  of  time  whilst  he  was  recovering  his  equilibrium, 
picking  up  the  ladder  from  the  ground,  and  again  getting 
under  way. 

The  kindly-hearted  Mr.  Morgan  was  driven  almost  wild  by 
these  repeated  delays.  It  maddened  him  to  think  of  the  poor 
helpless  girl  who  was  in  peril  of  being  burnt  alive,  and  to 
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know  that  every  moment  diminished  what  small  chance  of 
saving  her  yet  remained.  AH  his  previous  veneration  and 
esteem  for  Reginald  disappeared  and  was  transformed  into 
utter  disgust  that  a  strong,  able-bodied  young  fellow  should  be 
so  incompetent.  How  could  one  respect  or  admire  a  man  who 
couldn't  do  a  man's  part  when  it  was  so  sorely  needed  ?  And 
between  his  teeth  i/Ix.  Morgan  muttered  hearty  curses  against 
his  guest  for  a  good-for-nothing  duflfer  of  a  cockney,  who  was 
absolutely  useless  in  a  pinch. 

Just  as  they  started  afresh  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  in  front, 
heard  footsteps  approaching  rapidly;  and  directly  afterwards 
he,  to  his  inexpressible  delight,  discerned  the  figures  of  three 
men  advancing  towards  him  through  the  darkness. 

"  Hallo  there !  give  a  hand  with  this  ladder,  whoever  you 
are !"  he  cried. 

"  That's  what  we  are  come  for !"  was  the  panting  reply ; 
**  we  heard  at  the  house  what  was  wanted." 

In  another  moment  the  ladder  had  been  seized  by  vigorous 
arms  and  was  being  borne  along  at  a  run  by  the  new  comers 
and  Mr.  Morgan — its  progress  being  no  longer  now  dependent 
upon  the  half-hearted  assistance  of  Beginald. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  this  last  individual  that  the  strangers 
had  chosen  a  very  inopportune  moment  for  arriving,  and  that 
it  would  have  suited  him  much  better  if  they  had  stayed  away 
a  bit  longer.  Who  were  they  ?  he  wondered ;  and  what  were 
they  after,  going  about  like  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? 

Just  as  he  was  thinking  this,  the  man  who  was  following 
next  to  Mr.  Morgan  happened  to  strike  his  foot  against  a  stone 
which  made  him  stumble.  Eecovering  himself  promptly,  he 
cautioned  the  bearer  behind  him  of  the  obstacle  by  calling  out : 
"  Mind  how  you  go.  Gamier !  there's  a  stone  here." 

Mr.  Morgan  in  front  heard  the  name ;  without  relaxing  his 
speed  for  a  moment  he  shouted  back :  "  Is  that  you,  Major 
Gamier  ?     I  didn't  know  you  from  Adam  in  the  dark." 

"  No  wonder,"  returned  the  other.  "  Yes,  it's  me — delighted 
to  have  turned  up  just  when  I  could  be  useful." 

This  discovery  of  the  identity  of  one  of  the  strangers  made 
Beginald  thoughtful.  He  had  never  seen  Major  Gamier,  but  knew 
him  by  name  as  the  chief  of  police  at  Cwm  Eithin.  Of  course 
such  an  official  was  liable  to  have  business  which  would  take  him 
out  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and  if  he  was  passing 
by  and  saw  the  light  of  a  house  on  fire  it  was  but  natuial  that 
he,  and  any  companions  he  might  have,  would  hurry  up  to  render 
aid.  So  that  there  was  not  necessarily  anything  to  alarm 
Reginald  in  their  arrival.  But  he  had  enough  on  his  con- 
science to  make  him  distrustful  of  anything  in  the  smallest 
degree  suspicious,  and  especially  shy  of  police  authorities ;  so 
he  felt  no  ambition  to  make  himself  at  all  conspicuous  just  at 
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present,  and  resolved  rather  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  Brer 
Fox  in  Uncle  Remus'  delightful  Tar-baby  story,  i.e.,  to  lay  low 
and  watch.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  determination  he  did 
not  show  himself  to  the  ladder-bearers,  but  kept  modestly  in 
the  background,  listening  to  all  that  was  said,  and  hoping  thus 
that  he  would  presently  learn  something  as  to  the  original  object 
of  the  nocturnal  expedition  which  had  caused  these  new  comers 
to  appear  at  Llysderw  at  this  critical  moment.  One  of  them 
he  recognised  by  the  voice  to  be  Enville ;  and  this  also  puzzled 
him  considerably.  For  as  the  captain  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  police,  what  could  have  brought  him  thus  far  from  his 
quarters  at  dead  of  night  in  conjunction  with  Major  Gramier? 

After  what  seemed  an  age  to  all  except  Beginald  the  house 
was  reached  at  last,  and  the  welcome  sight  of  Gladys  waving 
her  hand  from  the  window  to  her  would-be  deliverers  showed 
that  they  were  not  yet  too  late,  and  that  she  had  not  yet  been 
touched  by  the  flames  which  raged  fiercely  in  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  tower.  Strong  arms  stand  the  ladder  upright,  and  strive 
to  direct  the  upper  end  to  her  window.  A  cloud  of  smoke  that 
blows  suddenly  across  prevents  the  rescuers  from  seeing  what 
they  are  about,  and  when  it  clears  off  again  they  perceive  that 
they  have  not  done  what  they  meant,  and  that  the  ladder  rests 
against  the  wall  where  she  cannot  possibly  get  at  it.  Instantly 
the  attempt  is  repeated.  This  time  it  is  successful,  and  the 
top  of  the  ladder  leans  upon  the  very  sill  of  the  window  of  her 
prison.  A  moment  more  and  she  has  emerged,  and  is  standing 
upon  the  highest  rung,  watched  with  breathless  anxiety  by  the 
spectators  below,  of  whom  two  are  engaged  in  holding  the  ladder 
steady. 

It  is  no  inviting  descent  that  lies  before  her ;  for  showers 
of  burning  sparks  are  being  whirled  in  all  directions,  and  also 
hot,  blinding,  choking  smoke,  which  the  varying  wind  some- 
times blows  across  in  such  dense  masses  as  temporarily  to  obscure 
every  single  thing  from  her  sight.  And  there  is  one  especially 
bad  bit  to  be  crossed,  just  opposite  a  window  where  the  con- 
flagration is  at  its  fiercest,  and  whence  tongues  of  fire  as  well  as 
smoke  shoot  across  the  ladder  when  the  wind  veers  that  way. 

More  than  half  the  journey  is  accomplished  in  safety,  but 
the  worst  place  is  yet  to  come.  A  sudden  gust  brings  an 
impenetrable  Veil  of  smoke  between  her  and  the  ground,  and 
she  is  lost  to  view  by  those  beneath,  who  can  see  only  the 
wicked  flames  that  accompany  the  smoke  and  leap  round  the 
spot  over  which  she  is  bound  to  pass. 

Neift  moment  the  wind  shifts  to  another  quarter,  and  the  way 
is  again  unobstructed.  They  see  that  she  is  hurrying  to  get  to 
the  perilous  passage  and  traverse  it  whilst  it  is  still  clear.  She 
has  gained  it;  her  feet,  knees,  waist,  shoulders  passed  by 
successively,  and  now  her  head  has  just  reached  it.     Ah !  the 
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wind  changes  again,  and  there  is  a  long,  venomous,  red  tongue 
shooting  straight  into  her  face  as  if  to  embrace  her.  She  starts 
away  from  it  instinctively,  lets  go  her  hold  of  the  ladder,  misses 
her  footing  and  falls.  Someone  below  springs  forward  to 
catch  her  in  his  arms  and  protect  her  from  rough  contact  with 
the  hard  ground.  He  is  himself  overthrown  by  her  Mling 
weight,  but  succeeds,  nevertheless,  in  saving  her  from  being 
hurt.  And  when  she  arises  uninjured,  she  discovers,  with 
surprise  unutterable,  that  the  person  by  whom  her  fall  has  been 
broken  is  none  other  than  her  former  j^aric^,  Percy  Enville. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Flight. 

As  soon  as  the  ladder  had  been  borne  to  the  spot  where  it 
was  wanted,  and  before  Gladys  had  yet  commenced  the  descent. 
Major  Gramier  was  drawn  a  little  aside  by  the  third  person  who 
had  arrived  with  him  and  Captain  Enville,  and  who  now  said 
in  low  and  cautious  tones :  *^  Seems  odd  we  haven't  seen 
nothing  of  our  man  yet,  sir,  don't  it  ?  Looks  rather  as  if  that 
Leah  Williams  had  made  a  mistake,  and  Marshall  ain't  here 
after  all.  Shall  I  go  and  hunt  about  to  see  if  I  can  find  him 
now  ?" 

'^  Wait  till  the  young  lady  is  safe  and  we  are  sure  that  our 

lielp  isn't  needed  here  any  more  for  her,"  replied  the  major, 

^^and  then  I'll  come  with  you  to  make  the  arrest.  No  doubt  he's 

.somewhere  close  about.    Captain  Enville  said  the  woman  was 

•quite  positive  as  to  his  being  here." 

After    this    brief   dialogue    the    speakers     rejoined     their 

•jcompanions  without  suspecting  that  they  had  had  for  audience 

the  very  man  whom  they  were  in  search  of,  and  who  was 

concealed  in  a  dark  comer  close  by,  listening  to  what  was  said 

with  sentiments  of  mingled  terror  and  rage. 

So  it  was  he  who  was  the  object  of  this  untimely  visit,  and 
Leah  was  still  alive  and  had  put  them  on  his  track,  curse  her ! 
He  wished  he  had  his  fingers  on  her  throat!  Since  she  had 
blabbed  it  was  all  up  with  him,  and  he  must  fly  instantly.  In 
what  direction  should  he  go  ? 

This  was  a  most  important  question  ;  and  both  fear  and  wrath 
were  forced  aside  for  the  time  being  by  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  prompt  answer  to  it.  There  was  a  small  sea-port  at  no  great 
distance  off.  Should  he  make  for  that  in  hopes  of  getting  on 
board  a  vessel,  lying  perd/u,  till  it  sailed  to  some  other  port,  and 
then  landing  unperceived  ?  Or  should  he  try  to  escape  by  rail ; 
in  which  case  he  would  have  to  go  about  sixteen  miles  to  reach 
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the  nearest  station,  which  was  at  Cwm  Eithin  ?  Or  should  he 
take  refoge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  wild  ground  eminently  well  adapted  for  purposes  of 
concealment  ? 

Hastily  revolving  in  his  mind  the  various  pros  and  cons  of 
these  plans,  he  took  advantage  of  the  general  concentration  of 
attention  upon  Gladys  to  creep  unnoticed  out  of  his  hiding-place. 
He  was  turning  his  steps  instinctively  towards  the  stables  to 
procure  a  horse,  when  suddenly  he  recollected  with  dismay  that 
he  would  find  nothing  there,  as  the  equine  had  accompanied 
the  human  part  of  the  establishment  in  the  move  to  Nant 
Olchfa.  For  a  moment  he  stood  uncertain.  Then  he  went  on 
again,  having  remembered  also  how  improbable  it  was  for  the 
recently  arrived  strangers  to  have  come  on  foot.  They  were 
almost  certain  to  have  either  ridden  or  driven  to  Llysderw ;  and 
whatever  had  conveyed  them  there  should  now  convey  him 
away.  As  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  whom  they 
might  have  left  in  charge  of  their  means  of  conveyance,  he  had 
not  much  fear  on  that  score,  for  he  was  provided  with  some- 
thing which  would  very  soon  dispose  of  any  nonsense  of  the 
kind.  And,  so  thinking,  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  loaded 
revolver  and  held  it  ready  for  immediate  use. 

For  the  present,  however,  its  services  were  not  needed.  Hi» 
enemies  had  ridden  over  without  an  attendant,  and  their  horses 
were  standing  not  far  from  the  house,  with  the  bridles  flung 
over  a  gate-post,  as  they  had  been  left  when  the  riders  rushed 
oflF  to  the  conflagration.  He  returned  the  pistol  to  his  pocket 
on  perceiving  the  unguarded  steeds,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him.  Unfastening 
all  three  horses  from  the  post  to  which  they  were  attached,  he 
mounted  one  of  them  and  rode  away,  leading  the  other  two  by 
the  bridles.  He  had  by  this  time  settled  that  his  flight  should 
be  by  rail,  and  therefore  took  the  road  to  Cwm  Eithin.  After 
proceeding  for  a  mile  or  so,  he  checked  his  course  to  strip  the 
saddles  and  bridles  off  the  two  led  horses  and  turn  the  animals 
loose  into  a  large  field  of  grass.  Having  shut  them  in  there, 
lest  they  should  stray  back  to  their  masters,  he  resumed  his 
journey  at  full  speed,  extremely  pleased  to  have  succeeded  in 
securing  so  good  a  start.  For  without  horses  there  could  be  no 
immediate  and  rapid  pursuit ;  and  horses  were  few  and  far 
between  for  miles  around  Llysderw — a  thinly  populated  district 
inhabited  by  cottagers  and  small  farmers,  who  either  kept  no 
horses  at  all,  or  else  only  under-sized,  half-starved,  sorry 
creatures  of  the  Rosinante  breed.  As  even  these  could  not  be 
procured  without  much  difiBculty  and  hunting  about  from  house 
to  house,  and  as  no  one  would  know  what  had  become  of  the 
steeds  he  had  carried  off,  his  enemies  evidently  were  not  likely 
to  be  mounted  again  for  a  long  while.  And  time  was  all  he 
needed — give  him  that  and  he  would  j^naphis  fingers  at  them! 
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As  he  galloped  along,  mentally  reviewing  his  position  frona 
all  points  to  try  and  judge  accurately  what  sort  of  a  chance  of 
escape  he  had,  he  perceived  that  things  looked  well  for  him, 
and  that  his  prospect  of  getting  clear  off  was  satisfactory. 

To  begin  with.  He  might  safely  reckon  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  delay  taking  place  before  his  departure  could  be 
discovered.  The  people  at  the  burning  house  were  sure  to  be 
all  at  sizes  and  sevens,  rushing  hither  and  thither  and  trying 
to  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the  flames.  No  doubt  it  would 
at  flrst  be  supposed  that  he  also  was  similarly  engaged  some- 
where or  other  about  the  building,  and  in  the  prevailing  state 
of  confusion  there  would  necessarily  be  much  loss  of  time  before 
the  fallacy  of  that  supposition  was  known.  Then  when  that 
had  been  ascertained  there  was  nothing  to  show  in  which 
direction  he  had  gone,  and  it  was  a  chance  if  they  hit  upon  the 
right  one.  Whichever  way  they  went  they  had  no  horses  to 
expedite  the  pursuit  and  assist  them  in  scouring  the  country  to 
find  traces  of  him.  So  that  altogether  it  was  plain  that  the 
foe  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  get  on  his  scent  in  a  hurry,  and 
that  he  would  almost  certainly  have  time  to  baffle  them  and 
give  them  the  slip. 

His  spirits  revived  with  these  encouraging  considerations; 
and  he  laughed  mockingly  to  think  of  the  major's  disgust  when 
he  should  learn  that  the  bird  he  had  felt  so  sure  of  capturing  was 
flown.  Serve  him  right,  too.  The  middle  of  the  night  vras 
emphatically  not  a  proper  hour  to  go  and  call  unasked  upon  any 
strange  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  one  might  desire  to 
make.  In  acting  as  he  had  done  the  major  had  been  guilty  of 
an  in^ipertinent  intrusion  upon  Reginald's  privacy ;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  having  had  all  his  trouble  for  nothing 
would  teach  him  to  be  less  pushing  and  unmannerly  in  future. 

Then  again  the  fugitive  recalled  to  mind  word  by  word  the 
overheard  colloquy  which  had  warned  him  to  fly;  and  the 
jeering  mood  in  which  he  had  thought  of  those  who  had 
expected  to  take  him  into  custody  was  changed  to  savage  fury 
with  the  woman  who  had  given  them  their  information,  and  j 

deiprived  him  of  success  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  A 

certain.  ^ 

The  hateful  old  hag  had  betrayed  him  as  he  had  always 
feared  she  would  do  if  he  did  not  manage  to  silence  her  for  good 
and  all.  He  had  thought  to  have  done  the  trick  with  what  he 
had  added  to  her  milk-jug  the  other  day  ;  but  unluckily  that 
must  have  gone  wrong  somehow,  and  so  she  had  been  able  thus 
to  bring  about  his  ruin  and  rob  him  of  the  brilliant  prize  he 
had  striven  for  and  was  on  the  point  of  gaining.  For  he  was 
on  the  point  of  gaining  it — there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
He  would  have  taken  good  care  that  the  ladder  did  not  arrive 
in   time   to  save   Gladys  if  those    men    bad   not   come  and 
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interfered.  And  if  the  ladder  had  been  thus  delayed,  and  if 
that  damnable  Leah  had  been  disposed  of  before  she  had 
blabbed,  then  his  happiness  would  have  been  assured,  for  the 
long-coveted  Nant  Olchfa  would  have  been  his  to  have  and  to 
hold  and  do  as  he  liked  with  —his  absolutely,  with  no  encum- 
brance in  the  shape  of  a  wife  attached  thereto.  But  that 
woman  had  spoilt  everything — brought  his  plans  to  nought, 
and  wrecked  his  hopes  altogether.  Oh,  it  was  intolerable  to 
think  of  all  this,  and  to  know  that  she  must  perforce  be  left 
unpunished  since  he  was  fleeing  for  his  life  and  could  not  afford 
time  to  go  and  find  her  and  take  vengeance  for  the  mischief 
she  had  done  him  ! 

.  And  the  murderous  villain  felt  a  furious  craving  for  revenge, 
which,  being  unsatisfied,  was  as  tormenting  mentally  2t8 
Tinquenched  thirst  would  have  been  bodily,  and  made  him  grind 
his  teeth  and  groan  out  aloud  with  pain. 

The  object  of  his  hatred,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  far  away, 
was,  however,  just  then  close  at  hand  ;  and  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  that  happened  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  Leah'a 
visit  to  Cwm  Eithin  on  the  preceding  day. 

It  was  not  till  quite  late  that  Enville  returned  to  his  quarterjt, 
and  she  was  able  to  speak  to  him  and  confide  in  him  as  she^ 
desired  to  do.  He  ought  doubtless,  after  hearing  her  story,  to^ 
have  taken  precautions  to  keep  her  within  reach  till  its  accuracy 
should  have  been  ascertained.  But  he  did  not  think  of  that  ii> 
his  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  perils  to  which  Gladys  might  be- 
liable  at  any  and  every  moment  as  long  as  her  cousin  was  at 
liberty  and  actually  living  in  the  same  house  with  her.  If 
what  Leah  said  was  true — and  her  manner  made  him  think  it 
was — then  Gladys*  safety  needed  to  be  seen  to  without  an 
instant's  delay.  And  he  hurried  off  to  take  steps  for  Reginald's 
immediate  arrest,  leaving  Leah  free  to  stay  or  go  as  she 
pleased. 

Her  original  intention  had  been  to  go  straight  home  as  soon 
as  she  had  had  her  interview  with  him.  But  when  she  left  hi& 
room  it  was  so  dark  that  she  changed  her  mind  about  this,  and 
determined  instead  to  go  back  to  the  public-house,  get  suppet 
there  comfortably,  and  start  homewards  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
By  this  means  she  would  avoid  having  to  tramp  the  whole  way 
in  the  dark,  for  she  knew  that  the  moon  would  be  shining  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  And  as  her  homeward  journey 
was  thus  delayed,  and  as  for  the  first  six  miles  her  route  was 
identical  with  that  to  Llysderw,  it  happened  that  she  was  coming 
away  from  Cwm  Eithin  just  when  Marshall  was  approaching  it, 
and  that  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  him  suddenly  face  to  fac6 
with  her  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  cursing  her  with 
bitter  hatred  and  a  miserable  sense  of  impotent  desire  fot 
vengeance. 
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The  moonlight  was  sufficiently  bright  for  him  to  see  at  once 
who  she  was,  and  he  recognised  her  with  a  fierce  exaltation 
which  made  amends,  for  the  moment,  for  all  the  disagreeables 
of  his  situation.  He  forgot  everything  save  the  unspeakable 
bliss  of  this  unexpected  opportunity  for  satisfying  his  revenge. 
It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  place.  She  should  not  escape  turn 
again.  And  a  sudden,  comfortable  sense  of  content  and  well- 
being  suffused  itself  throughout  him  as  he  realised  this. 

If  he  had  been  thinking  about  her,  so  also  had  she  thought 
much  about  him  during  tlie  weary,  long  night  walk ;  but  her 
thoughts  had  been  of  a  very  different  kind  from  his,  for  vague 
feelings  of  compunction  for  what  she  had  done  were  struggling 
to  assert  themselves. 

The  old,  passionate  devotion  to  her  nursling  fey  which  she 
had  been  animated  for  years  was  still  stirring  feebly  within 
her  in  spite  of  all  his  ingratitude.  Besides  that,  to  have 
a  living  object  for  her  affection  was  a  necessity  of  her  nature, 
and  life  seemed  a  very  desolate  affair  without  either  her  cat  or 
her  foster-son.  Was  it  not  a  pity  to  have  caused  an  irreparable 
breach  between  him  and  her  ?  Was  it  yet  possible  to  repair 
the  breach  ?  What  if,  instead  of  going  straight  home,  she  were 
to  toil  on  to  Llysderw  on  chance  of  getting  there  in  time  to 
warn  him  of  impending  danger  ? 

Tired  though  she  was,  she  was  debating  nevertheless  whether 
or  not  to  undertake  this  extra  journey  for  his  sake,  when  she 
heard  horse's  feet  coming  swiftly  along  the  road  to  meet  her, 
and  looked  up  curiously,  wondering  who  was  travelling  through 
the  night  at  such  speed.  In  a  minute  more  both  steed  and 
rider  were  in  sight,  and  she  perceived  that  the  latter  was  her 
foster-son. 

Her  mind  was  in  so  uncertain  a  condition  regarding  him  at 
the  moment  that  she  could  not  herself  have  told  exactly 
whether  she  were  wishing  him  well  or  ill.  But  the  feeling  of 
relief  which  she  experienced  at  seeing  him  safe  and  unharmed 
seemed  to  prove  that  desire  for  his  good  was,  on  the  whole, 
predominant.  She  saw  that  he  drew  rein  as  soon  as  he 
recognised  her,  and  walked  the  horse  towards  her  as  though  for 
conversational  purposes. 

^' Well  indeed,  and  I  be  glad,"  she  burst  forth  eagerly. 

That  was  all  she  had  time  to  say. 

"  Are  you  ?  D you !"  he  interrupted  savagely,  stretching 

out  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

There  was  a  flash,  a  report,  a  heavy  fall,  a  groan  ;  and  then 
the  woman  lay  lifeless  in  the  road  and  the  man  was  galloping 
along  again  as  before,  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  satisfaction 
on  his  faoe. 

What  a  handy  thing  a  pistol  was  !  He  didn't  believe  he 
could  have  kept  his  hands  off  her  just  then,  whether  he  had 
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been  armed  or  not ;  and  she'd  have  been  a  deuced  awkward 
customer  to  attack  without  a  weapon  of  some  kind — indeed  he 
thought  it  was  quite  an  open  question  whether  he  wouldn't  have 
come  off  second  best  in  a  hand-to-hand  tussle  with  such  a  great 
strong  brute  as  her !  Thanks  to  the  jolly  little  pistol,  however, 
everything  had  been  settled  cosily  and  ssdTely  without  his  having 
been  obliged  to  expose  himself  to  the  risks  of  a  struggle.  And 
it  was  good — very,  excellently  good — ^to  know  that  he  had  been 
able  to  pay  her  off  before  he  left  the  country ! 

(  WUl  be  coTichided  next  morUh.) 


SEASIDE    MEMOEIES. 

From  a  sheltered  inland  dwelling,  where  fruit  and   flowers 

abound, 
My  thoughts  return  with  pleasure  to  the  sea. 
Where  the  bare  and  rugged  headlands  overlook  the  rockbound 

coast. 
And  the  breeze  from  the  ocean  rushes  free. 

I  remember,  in  the  spring-time,  the  early  flowers  that  smiled. 
And  when  summer  came  with  glowing  beauty  crowned. 
The  strawberries  we  gathered  in  the  hedge-rows  and  the  lanes. 
And  the  laughter  o'er  the  mushrooms  that  we  found. 

There  we  wandered  on  the  hill-side,  we  sauntered  by  the  sea. 

And  we  watched  the  vessels  passing  to  the  bay. 

Or  we  rambled  through  the  valley  with  the  streamlet  hidden 

deep,* 
And  the  rocks  that  looked  like  towers  old  and  grey. 

And  I  think  me  of  the  hours  spent  roaming  on  the  beach. 
When,  invaded  by  the  swiftly  rising  waves, 
We  rapidly  retreated  o'er  the  steep  and  rugged  cliffs, 
While  the  billows,  rushing,  thundered  in  the  caves. 

Oh !  pleasant  are  the  mem'ries  of  the  blue  and  changing  sea, 

Bringing  back  again  the  summer's  happy  hours. 

With  the  bathing,  and  the  boating,  and  the  pic-nics  on  the 

sand. 
And  the  glory  of  the  sunshine  and  the  showers. 

Neylandy  Pembrokeshire.  Jennette  Fothergill. 


*  Bishopston  Valley,  Glamorgaushire. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  BELGIUM  AND  THE 

EBINELAND. 


IL 

What  a  pleasant  little  inn  was  that  in  which  we  took  oiir 
ease !  The  excellence  of  the  good  Hausfrau's  cooking  and  the 
soundness  of  the  wine  grown  in  our  host's  own  vineyard  were 
as  notable  as  the  comfort  of  our  rooms  and  the  absurd  modicity 
of  the  charges.  Around  the  inn  was  a  large  gravelled  beer- 
garden,  in  whose  arbours  and  excellent  skittle-alley  the  towns- 
folk spent  the  evening,  while  in  one  comer  there  was  actually 
a  real  little  theatre,  occupied  by  a  live  company,  whose 
performance  of  a  comedy  we  attended  with  much  enjoyment, 
gaining  thereby  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  etiquette  and  manners 
of  the  court  of  Portugal  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  do 
not  want  to  spoil  Cochem,  but  those  who  know  it  will  agree  with 
us  that  there  are  yet  places  extant  where  the  old  ways,  homely 
style,  and  good  old  prices  have  not  yet  been  driven  off  by  the 
march  of  modem  improvements,  and  where  a  man  can  take  the 
best  his  quiet  inn  offers  without  fear  of  the  bill,  and  be  better 
lodged  and  fed  at  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  pretentious 
cosmopolitan  hotels  of  the  new  school. 

Possibly  the  most  enjoyable  way  of  doing  the  Moselle  would 
be  in  a  canoe,  stopping  where  one  felt  inclined,  and  if  in  any 
way  dissatisfied,  drifting  a  couple  of  miles  further  down  stream 
to  some  other  little  Sleepy  Hollow  on  its  banks.  All  good  things, 
however,  come  to  an  end,  and  we  dropped  down  the  river  one 
morning  in  the  little  steamer  to  Coblentz,  with  a  crowd  of 
market  women  we  picked  up  at  the  various  villages.  Here 
we  caught  the  splendid  saloon  boat  Deutscker  KaiaeVj  and 
in  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  some  five  hundred  tourists 
soon  ran  down  the  Rhine  to  Cologne,  resuming  our  English, 
which  tongue,  more  or  less  maltreated,  appears  to  be  that  of 
the  fihineland.  We  sat  near  a  group  consisting  of  a  stout 
British  matron,  two  rosy  girls  of  sixteen  and  fourteen,  and  a 
worried  Paterfamilias  on  whom  the  care  of  the  family  and  their 
baggage  evidently  weighed  heavily.  They  fell  into  cohversation 
with  a  young  English  couple  who  had  been  honeymooning  in 
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Switzerland,  as  we  gathered  from  the  conversation  which  soon 
engaged  itself  between  the  two  parties,  the  newly  married  pair 
evidently  hailing  with  delight  the  chance  of  a  talk  with  a  fresh 
acquaintance.  The  gentlemen  began'  to  abuse  Gladstone  and 
foreign  hotel  charges,  while  the  ladies  talked  of  the  tour  in 
North  Italy  madame  and  her  daughters  had  just  accomplished. 
"  How  did  you  like  Venice  ?" 

"  Well,  it  smells  dreadfully,  and  as  for  the  mosquitoes,  poor 
Rosa  here  was  quite  an  object,  so  we  went  on  to  Milan  again." 
"Did  you   visit  Verona?"    the   lady   asked    the    younger 
daughter. 

"  Verona  ?  Mamma,  did  we  go  to  Verona  ?" 
"  Why,  yes,  dear,  don't  you  recollect  that  was  where  we  saw 
the  man  washing  the  little  dog." 

The'  pastor  rose  with  disgust  on  his  fine  features  and  we 
gathered  up  our  camp  stools  and  sat  by  a  group  of  Kussians, 
whose  conversation  was  less  objectionable,  as  we  could  not 
understand  a  word.  "  Glorious  old  Verona,  with  its  Shaks- 
pearian  associations,  its  splendid  amphitheatre,  its  rushing  river 
spanned  by  old  world  bridges,  its  noble  palaces,  its  wealth  of 
sculpture  and  stone  work,  its  magnificent  monuments  to  the 
Scaiigers,"  alternately  chorussed  the  courier  and  the  artist. 

"  And  all  that  remains  of  its  wonders  is  the  little  dog  that 
was  washed  in  a  back  street,"  roars  the  pastor.  "Oh!  my 
countrymen,  what  a  falling  off  was  there  !" 

A  look  round  Cologne  forces  upon  one  the  impression  that 
the  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past,  nor  (although  the  two 
hundred  churches  that  once  stood  in  the  city  are  reduced  to 
some  twenty-five)  is  that  of  piety  and  good  works,  for  the  grand 
cathedral  to  its  topmost  stone  stands  a  completed  monument  to 
the  fact  of  their  continuance. 

"  I  recollect,"  says  the  courier,  "  thirty  years  ago,  on  my 
first  visit,  the  choir  was  partitioned  off  for  service,  and  the  two 
towers,  with  the  ancient  crane  that  for  so  many  generations 
crowned  one  of  them,  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  it. 
I've  visited  it  often  since  then,  but  never  could  quite  realise  that 
I  should  live  to  see  it  in  its  completed  glory." 

It  really  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  unwearying  perseverance 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  regenerated  Germany,  almost  as 
marvellous  as  the  consolidation  into  one  mighty  empire  of 
those  inchoate  and  incongruous  atoms,  the  smaller  German 
States — a  monument  to  the  genius  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  Gothic  etructure  the  world  has  seen.  Its 
spires,  which,  in  spite  of  their  great  size,  are  light  and  graceful, 
soar  heavenwards  five  hundred  and  eleven  feet  above  the 
terrace  on  which  the  lofty  nave  now  unites  them  to  the  choir 
with  its  light  elegant  flying  buttresses ;  the  richness  of  its 
ornament,  and  the  harmonious  beauty  of  the  splendid  edifice. 
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render  it  difficult  to  admire  anything  else  in  Cologne,  rich  as 
the  proud  old  city  is  in  other  treasures.  The  interior  is  very 
grand,  but  wants  warmth,  and  could  well  stand  the  expenditure 
of  another  million  or  so  in  glass,  mosaics,  and  sculpture  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  original  conception  of  the  builder. 

The  artist  murmurs,  *^  Truly  the  tradition  that  the  devil 
furnished  the  plans  seems  probable,  for  I  can't  imagine  any 
other  architect  getting  that  out  of  his  head." 

Another  splendid  building  is  the  elegant  Bomanesque  church 
of  Grosser  St.  Martin,  whose  massive  tower  rests  on  four  arches 
one  hundred  feet  high  and  forty  feet  span.  But  its  situation 
in  a  network  of  crowded  streets  compares  ill  with  the  noble 
terrace  on  which  the  cathedral  displays  at  a  glance  its 
harmonious  whole. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Rubens'  birthplace,  ungraciously  conceded  by 
the  courier  to  the  artist's  hero-worship,  a  stroll  through  the 
older  streets,  now  cleaner  than  in  Coleri<j^e's  day,  and  we  take 
the  train.  A  flying  visit  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  waters,  and  we  re-enter  Belgium  by  the 
picturesque  Vesdre  valley.  A  hasty  look  at  the  town  hall  of 
Lidge,  which  thriving  modem  city  does  not  attract  us  much, 
and  we  finally  halt  at  Louvain,  where  they  have,  says  the  artist, 
the  most  exquisite  town  hall  and  brew  the  most  execrable  beer 
in  Europe.  In  the  pleasant  sunshine  we  linger  long  before  the 
lace-like  stonework  of  the  town  hall  on  that  Sunday  forenoon, 
the  air  ever  and  anon  filled  with  the  delicate  shower  of  melody 
from  the  carillon  in  the  heavy  tower  of  the  cathedral.  Plastered 
like  swallows*  nests  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathedral  are 
a  number  of  small  houses,  but  even  these,  by  lending  a 
thoroughly  exotic  appearance  to  the  scene,  and  backing  up  the 
crowds  of  peasants  and  promenaders  on  the  square,  were  not 
willingly  spared.  It  is  internally  a  very  handsome  church,  and 
rich  in  artistic  treasures,  as  befits  the  cathedral  of  one  of  the 
most  clerical  cities  of  Europe.  The  ironwork  in  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  not  only  that  of  Jan  Matsys,but  also  the  modern  screen, 
which  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  art  that,  although  it  had 
somewhat  fallen  into  desuetude,  has  of  late  years  been  success- 
fully revived  in  our  own  country.  The  pulpit  is  a  most  elaborate 
work  in  oak,  representing  on  one  side  the  Denial  of  St.  Peter, 
and  on  the  chief  front  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  men  and  horse 
being  of  life  size.  The  taste  of  these  extraordinary  pulpits  may 
be  questionable,  but  their  work  certainly  takes  high  rank  as 
wood-carving. 

Strolling  around  the  town  we  found  considerable  excitement 
everywhere  over  the  national  amusement  of  pigeon-flying,  the 
birds  having  not  only  to  fly  home,  but  to  be  presented  at  some 
central  rendezvous,  towards  which  every  now  and  then  a  swift 
runner  might  have   been   seen  rushing   with   the  bird  in  a 
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specially  constructed  bag.  All  along  his  route  stand  other 
nimble-footed  friends,  who  relieve  him  at  short  distances,  and 
when  there  are  two  birds  on  the  road  at  about  the  same  time 
it  becomes  somewhat  exciting*  We  wanted  to  get  on  to 
Brussels  that  afternoon,  as  there  was  a  great  workman's 
demonstration  there,  and  this,  added  to  the  f§tes  which  were  in 
proOTCSR,  made  the  city  look  very  busy  and  lively.  The 
authorities  behaved  very  sensibly  and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  some  twenty-five  thousand 
persons,  who  marched  in  procession  quite  peaceably  and  quietly, 
although  some  of  their  exhibitions  seemed  rather  strange  to  our 
English  ideas.  We  noticed  in  entering  the  city  a  regiment 
drawn  up  at  the  Schaerbeck  station,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  required  either  during  or  after  the 
demonstration,  when  the  men  and  their  wives  and  sweethearts 
strolled  down  to  the  fair  that  was  in  full  blast  on  the  outer 
boulevards,  in  high  good  humour.  In  the  evening  there  were 
public  concerts  in  the  principal  squares,  and  fireworks  and 
illuminations,  so  that  Brussels  was  rather  festive  up  to  a  late 
hour. 

The  capital  is  an  ambitious,  go-arhead  little  city ;  its  broad 
boulevards  are  modelled  after  Parisian  originals,  and  its  new 
edifices  palatial,  but  somehow  one  misses  and  regrets  the 
tortuous,  crowded,  inconvenient,  and  generally  ill-smelling  old 
streets  that  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
improvements.  The  new  Bourse  is  a  splendid  structure,  while 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  largest  architectural  work  of  the 
century,  is  simply  stupendous.  Square,  or  nearly  so,  in  ground 
plan,  it  rises  in  three  great  tiers  diminishing  pyramidally  and 
crowned  by  a  small  dome,  the  cross  on  which  is  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground  floor.  The  proportions  of  the  building 
are  very  imposing,  but  its  size  somehow  or  other  crushes  the 
spectator  as  h^  stands  in  the  great  central  hall  and  gazes 
upwards  three  hundred  feet  to  the  lantern.  The  artist,  however, 
who  climbed  an  interminable  staircase,  says  that  folks  look 
smaller  still  when  viewed  from  above,  and  that  even  dis- 
tinguished barristers  were  foreshortened  to  creeping  insects  on 
the  spreading  white  floor.  We  did  not  go  over  the  courts ;  to 
gaze  in  wonder  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  vast  building 
sufficed  us,  and  we  left  it  impressed  with  the  awful  thought 
that  the  quarrels  of  so  small  a  kingdom  should  require  such  a 
gigantic  place  in  which  to  adjust  them.  What  a  splendid  bit 
of  Medievalism  is  the  Grande  Place,  where  so  many  of  the  stirring 
events  of  the  nation's  history  have  occurred !  Standing  before 
the  town  hall  with  its  lofty  open-work  spire,  rich  with  delicate 
stone  carving,  or  gazing  on  the  quaintly  beautiful  old  Guild 
houses,  one  gains  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  these  proud 
burghers,  who  allied  the  pretentious  grandeur  of  the  Spaniard 
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to  the  purse-pride  of  the  Flemish  trader,  and  loved  to  display 
their  magnificence,  not  so  much  to  the  universe  as  to  their  own 
parochial  world,  whence  its  glory  might  be  reflected  back  on 
them  in  some  sort.  Two  long  visits  to  the  Museum,  where  it  is 
hard  to  choose  between  the  claims  of  the  fine  collection  of 
paintings  and  the  very  remarkable  one  of  Greological  and 
Anthrc^ological  wonders  in  the  Natural  History  Department. 
In  the  courtyard,  in  a  glazed  house,  stand  a  couple  of  fossil 
Iguanodons,  perfect  in  every  bone,  and  set  up  in  the  conventional 
attitude  of  the  kangaroo,  but  big  enough  to  throw  an  elephant 
across  their  shoulders,  their  huge  tails  rivalling  in  size  and 
strength  those  of  the  whale  skeletons  inside.  There  also  stand 
our  old  friends  the  megatherium  and  the  woolly  elephant  from 
the  Lena  ice,  near  their  degenerate  descendant  a  puny  modem 
scarcely  eight  feet  high.  We  admire  too  those  composite 
denizens  of  the  Liassic  sea  or  land  who  are  well  represented, 
and  especially  interest  ourselves  in  the  fine  collection  of  human 
and  other  skulls,  bones,  flint  weapons,  and  products  of  industry 
and  nascent  art  of  the  Neolithic  period,  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  various  caves. 

And  so  we  alternate  between  natural  history  and  the  fine 
arts,  giving  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  pictures,  then  resting  our 
eyes  among  the  sober  fossils.  The  picture  gallery,  as  mignt  be 
expected,  contains  many  notable  works  of  the  Flemish  and 
Grerman  schools,  but  in  jaddition  to  these  has  some  very  fine 
pictures  of  the  Italian  masters.  The  courier  at  last  waxes 
impatient,  refuses  to  look  at  any  more  inanimate  objects,  and 
we  take  to  the  streets ;  at  this  season  of  the  fStes  everywhere 
crowded  with  visitors,  who  all  seem  to  belong  to  some  society  or 
organisation  or  other.  Thus  we  find  an  angling  club  opening 
itB  doors  to  provincial  anglers,  known  by  their  rod  on  shoulder ; 
the  toxophilites,  with  long  bows,  pass  continually  in  groups,  with 
here  and  there  a  pair  bearing  the  heavy  cross-bow  and  its  crutch, 
like  that  of  a  sixteenth  century  musketeer ;  musical  societies, 
benefit  associations,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  most  bemedalled 
set  of  men  we  ever  saw,  the  society  of  old  non-commissioned 
officers.  Bands  playing,  nightly  illuminations,  and  crowded 
excursion  trains,  made  one  forget  the  gloomy  news  one  had 
from  Belgian  industrial  centres  in  the  early  summer,  and 
Brussels  certainly  looked  as  bright  and  festive  as  heart  could 
wish.  We  strolled  down  to  the  fair  and  sampled  along  the  line 
of  circuses,  shows,  theatres,  and  menageries,  witnessing  at  one 
some  excellent  wrestling  competitions  between  professional 
gladiators  and  ambitious  amateurs.  We  must  not  forget  our  visit 
to  the  Wiertz  Museum,and  the  strange,  bold  conceptions  of  a  mau 
who  was  no  mean  critic  and  observer  as  well  as  artist,  although 
at  times  he  has  indulged  in  some  tricks  and  artifices,  which, 
however,  tend  much  to  the  popularity  of  his  gallery.     Looking 
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back  at  Brussels  and*  the  number  of  sights  we  saw  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  Manuekin,  who  in  honour  of  the  fdtes  had 
donned  one  of  his  uniforms,  one's  recollections  are  somewhat 
kaleidoscopic ;  dinner-time  found  us  generally  rather  tired,  and 
we  were  glad  to  combine  enjoyment  and  rest  by  settling  down 
under  the  trees  in  the  park  and  listening  to  the  excellent 
concert  at  the  Wauzfaall.  One  evening  it  rained,  but  we  found 
out  a  Hungarian  string  band  performing  in  a  large  caf6, 
and  the  courier,  with  memories  of  the  strange  wild  music, 
proposed  a  visit,  .The  orchestra  consisted  of  the  usual  strings, 
supplemented  by  a  clarionet  and  a  tsimbalon,  or  quadrichord 
dulcimer,  somewhat  resembling  a  harp  placed  on  a  table  or 
sounding-board,  and  played  with  a  couple  of  small  drumsticks. 
It  looked  like  the  germ  of  the  piano,  and  was  not  unlike  an  old 
horizontal  instrument  divested  of  its  case.  After  the  first  piece, 
played  to  a  very  thin  house,  we  fraternised  with  the  leader,  an 
exceptionally  fine  violinist,  and  afterwards  with  the  other 
members  of  the  band,  the  courier  luckily,  as  the  glasses  were 
clinked,  furbishing  up  nearly  all  the  Hungarian  he  knew  in 
the  two  words  "Eljen  Magyari,"  which  were  received  with 
acclamation.  The  tunes  as  played,  are  not,  the  leader  said,  to 
be  found  in  notation,  but  are  played  from  traditional  memory. 
They  are  strange,  wild,  floriated  bursts  of  melody,  abounding 
in  intervals  and  transitions  quite  unlike  those  of  Italian, 
German,  or  our  national  schools  of  music,  abounding  in  graceful 
phrasing,  the  theme  adorned  with  a  bewildering  exuberance 
of  grace  notes  and  quaint  turns.  Distinctly  characteristic,  it 
somehow  suggested,  in  the  recurrence  of  the  separate  phrases, 
the  Wagner  school,  to  which  it  may  have  perhaps  contributed. 
Each  piece  commenced  in  slow  and  sometimes  solemn  march 
time,  and  little  by  little,  with  wonderful  verve  and  eTiaemble^  the 
time  was  accelerated  from  the  sometimes  sorrowful  and  tender 
opening  movement  until  we  were  swept  onward  in  a  wild  rush 
of  intermingled  sounds  that  might  have  served  for  the  unholy 
galop  of  the  witches  on  the  Brocken,  till  suddenly,  like  the 
effect  of  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  infernal  witch  sabbath, 
the  music  ceased  abruptly  with  a  ringing  chord,  and  the  half 
bewildered  hearer  felt  the  silence  like  a  plunge  from  the  rattle 
of  Cheapside  and  its  order  in  confusion  into  the  solemn 
Stillness,  say  of  the  old  Thames  tunnel.  We  do  not  know  what 
view  great  musical  critics  might  have  taken  of  the  performance, 
but  we  certainly  felt  we  had  experienced  a  decidedly  novel 
sensation  of  enjoyment. 

After  leaving  Brussels  we  spent  half  a  day  at  Malines  visiting 
the  cathedral,  another  very  fine  church,  with  an  immense 
tower,  unfinished,  but  yet  attaining  the  respectable  height  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and  bearing  on  its  face 
a  clock  whose  dial  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  in 
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circamference.  The  edifice  contains  some  handsome  monu- 
ments, and  among  other  admirable  pictures  Van  Dyck's 
"  Crucifixion,'*  a  very  noble  work.  The  pulpit  represents  the 
same  episodes  as  that  of  Louvain,  which  it  much  resembles. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  domestic  architecture  here 
— a  grand  old  gateway  survives  the  demolition  of  the  walls, 
and  the  usual  municipal  and  guild  houses  which  are  so  notable 
a  feature  of  the  old  Flemish  cities.  On  the  quay  is  a  curious 
old  crane  of  great  antiquity,  covered  by  a  slated  dome  which 
moves  around  with  the  machinery.  The  city's  ancient  trade 
in  lace  is  pretty  well  extinct,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  excellent 
carved  oak  furniture  for  which  Belgium  is  so  famous  is  turned 
out  here.  Like  Bruges,  and  most  of  these  old  cities,  Malines 
has  a  sleepy  look ;  the  grass  grows  in  the  wide  paved  streets, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  place  seems  to  justify  the  character 
bestowed  on  its  inhabitants  in  the  old  monkish  words, 
Mechlinia  etultis^  ^^  Malines  abounds  in  stupids."  To  the 
archaeologist  it  is  still  a  very  interesting  city,  preserving  as  it 
does  so  many  of  its  Mediaeval  characteristics. 

Another  short  railway  journey  brings  us  to  the  new  line  of 
outlying  fortifications  with  which  Antwerp  is  investing  itself, 
and  here  we  find  a  busy  new  city  rapidly  extending  its  borders 
landward  from  the  Scheldt.  On  the  river  bank  the  dense 
masses  of  old  houses  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  giving  place 
to  new  quays,  railway  lines,  and  the  machinery  for  the  immense 
trade  which  Antwerp  is  acquiring,  taking  now  that  position 
among  business  centres  to  which  its,  magnificent  site  on  the 
deep  Scheldt  entitles  it,  and  which  was  by  political  combina- 
tions so  long  unjustly  denied  to  it.  There  yet  remain,  however, 
plenty  of  objects  of  interest.  The  cathedral  with  its  six  aisles 
and  lofty  roof  runs  even  Cologne  close,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.  The  spire  which  crowns  one  only  of  its  twin 
towers  is  a  remarkably  bold  and  elegant  example  of  open 
stonework  in  flamboyant  style,  quite  meriting,  from  its  delicacy 
of  execution,  Napoleon's  remark,  ^'that  it  deserved  a  glass 
case."  Of  the  world-renowned  Bubens  we  will  not  attempt 
a  description.  Everyone  knows  that  magnificent  work  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  the  courier  observes  that  he 
never  sees  it  without  feeling  reconciled  to  the  great  master, 
for  whose  works  he  does  not  generally  profess  much  veneration. 
We  paid  our  respects  to  the  grand  painter-courtier-diplomatist 
on  the  Place  Verte  where  he  stands,  a  very  imposing  figure. 
Then  we  broke  the  tenth  commandment  over  Quentin  Matsys' 
delicious  ironwork  at  the  old  well  near  the  principal  portal  of 
the  cathedral,  and  spent  a  long  afternoon  at  the  Picture  Gallery, 
which  contains  a  superb  replica  of  the  *^  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,"  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  presented  to  the  Museum  by  an 
Englishman.  The  collection  appears  ^o  have  been  largely 
augmented  by    bequests,  some    of    which,   although    marked 
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^^  Onbekendy"  or  by  unknown  hand,  are  extremely  interesting. 
The  Van  Dycks,  Memling,  Cranach,  and  Quentin  Matsys  are 
good  examples  of  these  masters.  The  Mus^  Piantin  is  an 
Antwerp  specialty,  lately  acquired  by  the  city  from  the  last 
descendeuit  of  the  great  printer  Piantin.    The  house,  shop,  and 

Erinting  office  make  a  deeply  interesting  exhibition.  A  large 
ouse  built  round  a  quadrangle  into  which,  after  the  Spanish 
manner,  all  the  apartments  open,  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
as  it  stood  for  some  three  hundred  years,  the  home  as  well  as 
the  business  place  of  the  famous  printers.  The  antique  furni- 
ture, ornaments,  and  family  portraits  stand  still  in  the  rooms, 
which  are  hung  with  brilliant,  stamped  Cordova  leather  of 
various  designs ;  the  correctors'  desks,  the  old  presses,  with  the 
founts  of  type,  all  remain  as  though  the  inhabitants  had  just 
stepped  out,  and  a  vivid  idea  of  the  home  life  and  commercial 
transactions  of  these  tradesmen  princes  is  obtained.  In  one 
large  room  is  a  collection  of  documents,  contracts  and  receipts 
of  Bubens  and  other  famous  artists  who  prepared  the  plates 
for  the  magnificent  editions  the  firm  issued.  Then  others  con- 
tain the  library,  a  priceless  collection  of  fine  old  books  where 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  a  bookhunter  unattended.  One  of 
the  curators  was  especially  civil,  and  finding  us  not  wholly 
ignorant  and  very  appreciative  of  the  oficina  Plantiniana^ 
he  took  us  in  hand,  particularly  foregathering  with  the  courier, 
to  whom  he  put  several  questions  as  to  his  nationality,  excusing 
his  doing  so  as  he  wished  to  know  if  he  could  claim  relation- 
ship with  Abraham  Ortelius,  a  geographer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  whose  portrait  hanging  on  the  wall  he  insisted  that 
our  friend  might  have  sat.  He  showed  us  some  of  the 
treasures  of  the  collection,  missals  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  the  finer  examples  of  the  noted  Antwerp  press. 
While  displaying  one  of  the  curious  Antwerp  atlases  of  Nicolas 
Visscher  the  courier  enjoyed  a  veritable  triumph. 

^^  Yes,  very  good,  but  I  have  one  of  his,  twice  as  big  as  yours, 
far  more  elaborate,  in  as  fine  a  condition,  perhaps  more  brilliant 
in  the  Arms  and  characteristics,  and  (crescendo)  I  bought  it 
in  South  Wales  from  a  bookstall  for  half-a-crown !"  (Sensation; 
which  bibliomaniacs  will  appreciate). 

With  excellent  taste  Antwerp  in  building  its  Bourse  repro- 
duced the  beautiful  old  exchange  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
every  detail,  and  the  result  is  not  merely  a  commodious 
structure,  but  a  very  charming  bit  of  modern  MedisBvalism 
admirably  carried  out.  Delighted  as  we  were  with  our  short 
visit,  there  was  yet  a  real  sorrow  in  the  courier's  lament :  ^^  If 
you  had  only  seen  it  as  it  was  before  the  big  business  boom 
began,  when  the  picturesque  slums  still  stood  along  the  Scheldt. 
But  alas !  the  engineers  have  had  their  wicked  will  and  swept 
away  some  of  the  choicest  and  oldest,  but — rien  rCest  aaorS 
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There  yet,  however,  remains  a  rich  feast  in  the  streets  and 
squares  for  the  lover  of  antiquity.  The  Rubens  mansion,  the 
town  hall,  the  market  and  guild  houses,  with  some  of  the  old 
gateways,  still  remain  and  claim  the  admiration  of  the  appre- 
ciative archaeologist,  only  should  Antwerp  go  on  as  ft  is  now 
doing,  its  growing  commercial  importance  and  the  necessities 
of  its  increasing  trade  will  surely  encroach  more  and  more  on 
the  antiquities  of  its  streets.  The  new  quarter  around  the 
station  has  a  strong  suspicion  of  Ratcliffe  Highway  raffishness 
and  cosmopolitan  blackguardism,  and  requires  setting  in  order 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  search  of  a  little  music,  we,  directed 
by  the  porter  of  the  hStel,  visited  some  of  the  concert  halls 
in  that  quarter,  and  while  we  were  astonished  at  the  gorgeous 
decorations,  which  testified  to  the  cleverness  and  taste  of  the 
architects,  who  have  adopted  in  them  respectively  Hindoo, 
Moorish,  and  Egyptian  mouldings  and  ornament  with  great 
eflFect,  we  were  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
ments, and  thought  the  company  and  even  the  tone  of  these 
*  establishments  less  unobjectionable,  and  soon  retreated. 

We  crossed  in  the  old  favourite  Baron  Osi/y  and  renewed 
acquaintance  with  her  popular  captain,  reaching  London  in  a 
fog  and  heavy  drizzle,  and  had  a  cheerful  tramp  through  the 
purlieus  of  the  Old  Jewry  before  a  cab  could  be  met  with. 
After  all,  perhaps,  this  chilling  reception  made  the  memories  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  we  had  enjoyed  but  brighter  and 
pleasanter.  We  just  manage,  splashed  and  damp,  to  catch 
our  train,  and  as  we  traverse  the  picturesque  rubbish-heaps  and 
brickfields,  the  artist,  gazing  at  the  landscape  through  the  rain, 
murmurs  :  "After  all,  London  is  a  jolly  sort  of  place-=— to  get 
away  from."  .  . 

^  Sed  retro,"  shudders  the  pastor,  while  the  courier  busies 
himjself  with  his  accounts.  However,  as  we  leave  the  Village 
behind  the  sun  comes  out,  and  after  Reading  matters  look 
better.    We  are  quietly  smoking. 

"  What  are  your  thoughts,  artist  ?" 

"  Fine  old  country  this.  A  peer  of  the  realm  to  brew  your 
modest  pint.  See  the  diflFerence  between  that  drop  of  Bass,  at 
Reading,  and  the  filthy  Louvain  beer  " — 

"  And  you,  pastor,"  for  that  gentleman's  Standard  had  fallen 
on  the  floor  and  he  was  evidently  burdened  with  some  thought 
of  a  mighty  nature. 

*'  Well,  I  was  just  thinking  that  it's  a  fine  country  too,  for 
none  other  could  afford  to  make  Randy  its  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer." 

"  Politics !"  shouts  the  courier,  "  half-a-crown  fine  for  first 
offence !"  and  ere  that  half-a-crown  had  been  finally  liquidated 
we  were  once  more  within  hail  of  our  homes  in  South  Wales. 

Newport.  R.  W.  J. 


• 


LOVE  DRIFT. 

I  cast  my  love  adrift  upon  the  tide. 

*^  Farewell,"  I  said,  and  saw  him  sail  away. 
*^  Farewell,  float  on,  the  sea  is  far  and  wide, 

And  foolish  love  has  had  his  day." 

I  stood  upon  an  island  in  the  sea. 

'*  A  bonny,  bonny  bower  111  build  me  here, 
All  soft  and  warm  the  cosy  nest  shall  be. 

With  none  beside  to  interfere. 

"  I'll  drape  my  door  with  jessamine  and  rose. 
Lupine  and  lily  round  my  porch  shall  grow, 

Thence  will  I  watch  the  tidal  ebbs  and  flows. 
And  mark  the  tall  ships,  how  they  go." 

I  toiled  all  day  my  bonny  bower  to  build, 
I  trained  the  lily  and  the  lupine  round. 
Ah,  me !  a  weary  pain  my  faint  heart  fiUed, 
,.  No  joy)  no  peaceful  rest  I  found. 

I  sat  within  my  door  and  looked  to  sea — 

In  western  skies  the  sun  slept  on  the  wave — 
"  Come  back,  dear  Love,  oh !  come  again  to  me !" — 
•  Nor  sea,  nor  sun,  an  answer  gave. 

I  mark  the  tall  ships  freighted  full  for  home ; 

Then  wildly  wave  my  kerchief  on  the  strand, 
None  heed  the  sign;  right  onward  still  they  roam, 

Love  laden  for  another  land. 

The  sleepy  sun  has  drawn  the  spangled  sea 

As  coverlet  above  his  rosy  face — 
A  cold  wind  whispers  through  yon  willow  tree, 

It  chills  my  heart  within  its  place. 

« 

I  tarn  me  to  my  lonely  bower  of  rest — 

^  Come  back,  dear  Love,  oh !  come  again  to  Die  ! 

Joy  never  more  can  fill  this  aching  breast, 

Gome  back,  sweet  Love !  Oh,  Love!  I  long  for  thee  I" 


Swansea. 


ZiTELLA. 


»» 
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BY 

RICHARD  LE  FREE. 
Author  of  the  "  History  of  a  Walking  Sticky  Ac. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  moon  was  shining  into  the  room,  and  as,  stifled  and  bewil- 
dered, I  followed  its  rajs,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  white  figure  standing 
at  the  bedside.  The  room  seemed  quite  light,  lighter  than 
moon  could  make  it.  Not  a  cold,  but  a  warm  ruddy  light.  I 
looked  at  the  figure  for  a  moment,  still  confused  by  my  dream, 
and  then  saw  that  it  was  Jackson. 

"  Gret  up ! "  he  said.     "  The  house  is  on  fire." 

"  I'm  out  of  the  palace,  though,  ain't  I  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  sat 
up  in  bed  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"  You're  mad,  Foulsham,  I  think,"  he  returned  in  an  angry 
tone. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  face  and  found  it  all  swollen.  Then 
everything  flashed  back  to  my  mind  in  a  moment :  the  skating, 
the  fight,  the  dance. 

"  Why  the  dickens  don't  you  get  up  ?  **  asked  Jackson,  stop- 
ping in  his  rapid  dressing  to  survey  me  in  astonishment.  I  got 
out  of  bed  slowly  and  began  to  dress.  Jackson  stood  impatiently 
watching  me. 

"Will  you  have  your  hair  parted  at  the  side  or  in  the 
middle  ?  "  he  asked  sneeringly. 

I  did  not  reply,  but  threw  on  my  things  and  hurried  down- 
stairs with  him.  We  had  to  pass  round  the  east  wing  of  the 
house,  cross  the  front  lawn,  and  go  half  round  the  west  wing  before 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  fire.  The  Doctor  moved  hither  and 
thither  superintending  the  labours  of  about  thirty  men,  who 
stood  in  file  and  handed  one  to  another  buckets  of  water.  He 
was  frantic  with  excitement,  and  had  on  his  gown  and  trencher. 
Whether  he  put  these  on  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  or  from  a 
sincere  belief  that  they  would  lend  dignity  and  order  to  the 
proceedings,  was  never  satisfactorily  determined.  Jackson  and 
I  took  the  places  of  two  men  who  seemed  very  exhausted,  and 
found  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  that  we  were  glad  enough  to 
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hand  over  the  daty  to  others.  Presently  a  thought  struck  me. 
For  a  long  time  I  tried  to  banish  it ;  but  at  last  my  anxiety 
conquered  the  feeling  of  reserve  and  I  went  to  the  Doctor  and 
asked : 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,  is  Miss  Dolly  safe  ?  " 

"  Eh  ?  "  roared  the  Doctor.     "  Well,  of  all  the  impudence." 

^^  I  thought.  Sir,"  I  explained,  ^^  that  it  might  have  slipped 
your  memory — " 

^*  She's  at  the  Squire's,  sir,  with  the  maids,"  thundered  the 
Doctor. 

"And  Radney,  Sir?  "  I  ventured  to  ask.  The  Doctor's  red 
face  turned  suddenly  ashy  pale. 

"  Radney ! "  he  stammered,  "  Radney !  Grreat  Heaven !  Why, 
he's  in  the  top  room  there."  As  he  spoke  he  turned  helplessly 
towards  the  burning  building.  The  flames,  a  dull  red,  tipped 
with  black  feathery  tops,  were  curling  and  lapping  round  the 
topmost  windows.  Even  while  he  spoke  the  intense  heat 
shattered  the  glass  of  the  windows  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
which  fell  hot  and  sharp,  in  a  thick  shower  around  us.  Jackson 
stepped  between  me  and  the  Doctor.  "  If  you  please.  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  Radney  was  to  sleep  in  my  room  to-night." 

^^  Hold  your  tongue,  Jackson,"  exclaimed  the  other  hoarsely. 
**  I  tell  you  he  is  in  the  burning  room  there." 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  crowd,  and  the 
terror  on  faces  already  ghastly  with  the  lurid  light  deepened 
into  a  nameless  horror.  For  a  moment  everyone  seemed 
paralysed.  Then  several  brave  fellows  got  a  ladder  and  placed  it 
against  the  burning  building.  Two  were  driven  back,  scorched, 
and  fainting  with  the  heat  and  smoke;  a  third  reached  with  his 
hand  the  window  sill,  but  as  he  did  so,  the  ladder  itself  caught 
fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  to  save  his  life. 

"  Let  us  try  the  staircase,"  suggested  the  Doctor,  starting  off 
at  a  run;  We  hurried  after  him,  but  only  to  find  that  the  staircase 
was  impassable.  The  west  wing  had  a  separate  staircase,  and 
was  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  whole 
mansion  was  very  old,  but  this  wing  was  probably  of  later  con- 
struction than  the  main  building.  The  necessity  of  having  a 
door  made  between  the  old  and  new  parts  had  never  occurred  to 
Doctor  Pierson.  Everyone  stood  helpless  and  horrified.  But 
what  was  their  horror  to  mine  ?  For  I  alone  could  save  Radney, 
and  I  alone,  of  all  that  crowd,  hesitated  to  do  it.  The  room 
he  was  in  lay  next  to  the  torture-chamber,  where  Dolly  visited 
me  in  my  misery.  Only  lately  it  had  been  converted  from  a 
lumber  room  into  a  sleeping  apartment.  During  one  of  my  terms 
of  imprisonment,  prompted  by  curiosity,  I  had  managed,  after 
tremendous  exertions,  to  move  an  old  oak  wardrobe  that  had 
stood  by  the  wall  maybe  for  generations,  and  behind,  hidden  by 
the  dust  of  years,  I  had  discovered  a  secret  spring,  which  opened 
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a  sliding  panel  and  gave  access  to  the  bedchamber  in  which 
poor  Radney  was  suffocating.  It  would  have  been  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes  to  rush  up  the  central  staircase  and  rescue  him 
by  means  of  the  torture-chamber.  But  there  I  stood,  the 
dreadful  secret  lying  like  a  curse  upon  me. 

I  slowly  turned  away,  sickened  at  the  thought  of  his  terrible 
death,  and  went  slowly  up  to  my  own  room  and  sat  on  the  bed 
I  had  left  but  a  few  minutes  before.  Here  all  was  quiet  enough, 
but  the  horror  was  tenfold.  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and 
tried  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  his  agony,  but  I  could  not.  The 
harder  I  pressed  my  hands  to  my  eyes  the  clearer  grew  his  &ce, 
twisted  in  the  torture  of  death,  and  looking  at  me  with  such 
woful  reproach  in  it ;  the  more  piercing  grew  the  voice  that  had 
no  existence  but  in  my  own  brain — "  Save  me,  oh,  save  me ! " 

"  Grod  help  me,"  I  eiclalmed  aloud,  "  I  shall  go  mad.  Save 
you  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Are  you  not  the  stumbling  block  in  my 
way?  I  am  jealous  of  you — she  was  right — I  fear  you.  When 
you  are  gone,  I  shall  be  jealous  of  you  and  fear  you  no  more. 
Save  you  ?     Ha,  ha !     Why  should  I  ?     Ha,  ha ! " 

In  my  madness  I  laughed  aloud.  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
ever  laugh  like  that  again  !  I  looked  slowly  round  the  room, 
and  my  eyes  fell  on  a  picture  in  a  frame  hanging  over  the  head 
of  my  bed.  I  went  near  to  examine  it,  and  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  dull  crash,  and  the  light  grew  suddenly  brighter. 
And  by  that  weird  red  light  I  saw  that  the  picture  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  woman  with  such  a  sad,  sad  face,  a  little  child 
holding  one  hand  and  an  old  man  the  other,  and  underneath 
the  words,  "Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  It  was  my 
mother's,  and  Dolly  had  finished  it.  I  staggered  back  with  a 
scarcely  audible  cry.  The  light  fell,  and  I  was  in  semi-darkness 
again. 

«  Oh,  Mother !  Oh,  Dolly !  *•  I  cried.  <«  How  unworthy  I  am 
of  you  both!" 

I  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  now.  For  a  moment  I  pressed 
my  fingers  to  my  eyes.  Then  I  passed  swiftly  out  of  the  room, 
along  the  corridor,  into  the  torture-chamber.  There  was  still 
some  hope,  if  the  crash  I  had  heard  was  the  falling  in  of  the  lower 
floor  and  not  of  the  roof  or  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which 
Radney  was.  With  almost  superhuman  strength  I  pulled  back 
the  wardrobe  and  loosened  the  panel.  A  cloud  of  sparks  and 
smoke  rushed  in  a  broad  stream  through  the  opening.  A 
moment  after  I  was  in  the  room,  struggling  blindly  in  all  the 
horrid  confusion.  Choking,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
at  every  step,  I  crawled  towards  the  bed,  and  found  him  there, 
senseless,  perhaps  dead.  I  took  him  in  my  arms.  How 
strangely  fight  he  felt!  The  lifeless  head  dropped  on  my 
shoulder,  the  arms  hung  helpless.  Back  through  the  hissing 
fire  and  poisonous  smoke ;  back  through  the  flames  that  curled. 
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all  red  and  black,  like  tongues  of  demons  angry  at  losing  the 
life  they  wanted;  back  into  the  adjoining  room.  I  put  my 
burden  down  in  the  moonlight.  Why  did  I  start  back  in  terror  ? 
Why  did  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  mouth  ?  Why  did  I  fall 
helpless  at  the  side  of  the  body  ?  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  heart ; 
there  was  no  welcome  beat.  I  put  my  ear  there,  too,  but  there 
was  no  sound.  Then  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  looked  at  her  long 
and  earnestly.  At  last  Nature  gave  me  relief,  and  with  a 
piercing  shriek  of  '*  Oh,  Dolly,  Dolly,  I  have  killed  you ! "  I 
threw  myself  by  her  prostrate  form  and  fainted. 

Dolly  did  not  die.  They  came  to  look  for  me,  and  there 
they  found  us  both.  I  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  my  eyes, 
probably  from  a  red-hot  splinter.  I  suppose  my  excitement 
was  too  great  at  the  time  to  notice  this,  but  afterwards  I 
endured  great  suffering.  As  for  Radney,  he  turned  up  next 
morning  as  the  fire  was  throbbing  out  its  last  life,  and  would 
give  no  account  of  himself.  Jackson  declared  that  he  was 
with  him  when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given.  The  report  wjent 
about  that  he  had  run  into  the  fields  in  fear.  And,  although 
it  is  long  enough  ago  since  I  was  jealous  of  poor  Sadney,  I  am 
afraid  it  was  too  true.  I  left  the  school  shortly  afterwards,  and 
began  the  real  business  of  life  with  an  aching  void  in  my  heart, 
and  alone,  for  my  sister  Lucy  was  married.  Dolly  would  have 
braved  the  anger  of  her  father,  but  I  would  not  let  her.  I 
went  away  into  the  world  alone.  I  was  never  handsome^  and 
now  the  loss  of  an  eye  gave  me  a  singularly  unsightly  appear- 
ance.    Dolly  was  married  to  Radney  three  years  later. 

Ten  years  after  I  had  left  Thorlesbury  House  I  was  passing,  in 
my  travels,  through  a  small  country  town  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  was  a  sale  of  pictures  on  by  local  artists.  I  went  to  the 
room  where  the  pictures  were  exhibited,  and  found  one  there  the 
subject  of  which  I  could  never  forget.  It  was  a  copy  in  oils  of 
my  mother's  silkwork,  and  was  signed  D.  B.  On  inquiry,  I 
was  told  that  the  artist  was  an  Enfi^lish  widow  of  small  means, 
whose  poverty  had  been  induced  by  the  spendthrift  habits  of 
her  late  husband.  I  went  to  the  address  given  by  the  attendant, 
taking  the  picture  with  me. 

^^  Madame  is  not  at  home,"  a  neat  little  Frenchwoman  told 
me,  "  but  she  will  not  be  long.    Will  Monsieur  wait  ?" 

Monsieur  would  wait.  Of  course,  directly  I  sat  down  I  went 
off  into  a  day-dream,  and  thought  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  past.  And  I  loved  her  now  more  than  ever.  A  slight 
rustle  of  a  woman's  soft  dress,  and  Dolly  stood  before  me.  No 
need  for  many  words.  I  pointed  to  the  picture  and  to  the 
words,  ^*  Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  and,  with  a  glad  cry, 
she  was  in  my  arms,  pressed  to  the  heart  that  had  beaten 
faithfully  for  her  for  so  many,  many  years. 
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The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  sunk  very  low.  Only  an  occasional 
flicker  lighted,  with  an  uncertain  lignt^  a  picture  on  the  wall 
of  a  woman  leading  by  the  one  hand  an  old  man  and  by  the 
other  a  little  child.  One  by  one  the  children  slipped  away 
and  left  Grrandpapa  alone,  gazing  lovingly  at  the  empty  chair, 
and  whispering  softly  to  himself — **  Love  snffereth  long  and  is 
kind.** 


i 


< 


THE    SONG   OF  THE   SASSENACH. 

On  every  Thracian  mountain 

The  laughing  Msenads  roam. 
By  Aganippe's  fountain 

The  Naiads  have  their  home ; 
And  sounds  of  mystic  singing 

Are  heard  in  Tuscan  vales ; 
Are  there  no  fairies  flinging 

Their  glamour  over  Wales? 
No  silver  voices  ringing 

By  wood  and  lake  in  Wales  ? 

Kathleen's  blue  eyes  are  glancing 

Like  rippling  summer  seas ; 
And  Jessie's  just  entrancing. 

Sweet  Jessie  of  Dumfries ; 
Beside  the  lips  of  Devon 

The  rose  of  Sharon  pales. 
But  sweetest  under  heaven 

Are  the  winsome  girls  of  Wales. 

Can  I  forget  the  gloaming, 

When,  high  on  Siabod's  breast, 
My  joy  and  I  were  roaming, 

When  she  her  love  confessed  ? 
And  now  with  gladder  beating 

My  heart  the  prospect  hails. 
That  soon  I  shall  be  greeting 

My  darling  girl  in  Wales ;  . 

Oh,  happy,  l^ppy  meeting  i 

With  geneth  dhuye  in  Wales. 

Cheeter.  0.  M. 


i 


THE  REAL  ST.  DAVID. 


What  does  the  world  really  know  about  St.  David,  the  saint 
whose  name  the  whole  of  Wales  reverences  and  whose  memory 
the  Cymry  throaghont  all  the  world  celebrate  every  year  on  the 
first  of  March  by  joy  and  feasting  ?  I  fear  that  most  people, 
on  reflection,  will  confess  that  they  know  very  little.  They 
have  heard  a  few  wonderful  tales  like  that  of  the  hill  at  Llan- 
ddewi  Brefi  which  rose  under  St.  David  as  he  preached  at  the 
council,  to  indicate  that  he  was  the  destined  archbishop  of  the 
Welsh,  and  which  hill  still  stands,  and  may  be  seen,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  witnessing  whether  the  hagiologist  lied.  But  how  few 
fiEUsts  can  they  really  adduce  in  testimony  of  the  title  of  the 
saint  to  the  homage  Wales  so  willingly  accords !  Yet  there  are 
some  points  in  his  history  which  are  perfectly  clear  and  certain, 
which  prove  that  it  was  a  true  instinct  which  directed  the 
choice  of  him  as  the  patron  saint  of  Wales  in  preference  to 
Gildas,  the  stem  ascetic,  to  Cattwg,  the  philosophic  sage,  to 
mtyd,  the  knight  and  abbot,  or  even  to  Dunawd,  the  bold 
champion  of  national  independence. 

There  are  several  legends  of  St.  David's  life  in  existence,  but 
the  most  important  is  that  written  by  Rhyddmarch,  who  was 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  from  1088  to  1096,  and  professes  to  have 
gathered  his  materials  from  ancient  writings,  chiefly  found  at 
St.  David's  itself.  AH' the  other  lives  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  Bhyddmarch's  work,  for  although  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  makes  much  profession  of  originality,  he  is  merely 
a  copyist  like  the  rest.  Unfortunately  the  documentary 
evidence  to  which  Rhyddmarch  had  access  was  limited,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  worked  on  the  coast  of  Wales 
by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes,  the  terrible  "  black 
pagans  "  who  are  mentioned  with  such  horror  by  contemporary 
chroniclers.  These  pirates  had  burnt  St.  David's  and  therewith 
many  valuable  relics  of  antiquity.  Thus  with  little  check  from 
ancient  records  and  with  none  from  historical  perception,  which 
was  not  yet  bom,  Rhyddmarch  built  up  a  mighty  structure  of 
romance  and  fable  around  the  name  of  David.  Romance  is  not 
truth,  but  it  may  contain  truth,  and  fortunately  we  have  a  little 
light  from  other  sources  to  aid  us  in  discriminating  fact  from 
fiction. 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  statement  that  Dewi  was 
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of  noble  birth.  Nearly  all  the  Welsh  saints  were  so.  Nay 
further,  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  Celtic  saints, 
whether  of  Wales  or  Ireland.  A  prince  who  wished  for  a 
higher  life  than  the  violence  and  sensuality  of  a  court  would 
turn  monk,  and  many  of  his  clansmen  would  gladly  follow  his 
example.  He  became  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,  and  his  monks 
looked  up  to  him  both  for  his  high  birth  and  his  ecclesiastical 
position.  Gadoc  was  abbot  and  prince,  and  Grildas  was  the  son 
of  a  prince  of  North  Britain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  Welsh  SairUs  asserts  that 
"  there  were  three  stocks  of  saints  in  the  Island  of  Britain —the 
children  of  Brychan,  the  children  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  and  the 
children  of  Caw  of  Britain."  Dewi  was  descended  from 
Cunedda,  who  in  his  time  had  been  a  great  ruler  and  leader  of 
the  British  nation,  having  his  court  at  Carlisle.  Ceredig,  one 
of  his  sons,  gave  his  name  to  Ceredigion,  or  Cardiganshire.  He 
was  father  of  Sandde,  and  Dewi  was  the  son  of  Sandde  by 
Non. 

Dewi  is  said  to  have  been  trained  under  Paulinus  or  Pawl 
H^n,  the  abbot  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Ty-gwyn  ar  Daf 
at  Whitland,  in  Carmarthenshire.  He  was  a  noted  man  of  the 
time.  Under  him  Teilo,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  studied, 
and  perhaps  also  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  if  the  words  of  Gildas  that 
Maelgwn  had  as  his  tutor  the  ^^  elegant  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Britain  "  refer  to  this  teacher.  What  a  subject  for 
poetry  or  romance !  Dewi,  Teilo,  and  Maelgwn  as  students, 
perhaps  at  the  same  time,  under  the  saintly  Paulinus.  Very 
diflferent  were  their  careers.  Dewi  and  Teilo  passed  from 
Whitland  to  spread  the  cause  of  holiness  and  civilisation  as 
bishops  in  South  Wales ;  Maelgwn  ever  wavered  between  the 
church  and  the  semi-pagan  world,  fought  on  the  Christian  side 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ardderyd,  nay,  at  one  time,  in  contrition, 
took  the  vows  of  a  monk  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  was  the  destroyer  of  his  uncle,  and  afterwards 
murdered  his  wife  and  nephew.  The  Yellow  Plague,  from 
which  his  fellow-scholars  escaped,  smote  him  in  the  church  of 
lilanrhos,  to  which  he  fled  to  escape  it,  and  he  perished 
miserably. 

After  his  period  of  instruction  at  Ty-gwjm  Dewi  continued  to 
follow  a  religious  life,  and  at  length  founded  his  monastery  of 
Hen-fynyw,  "the  old  bramble-bush,"  which  the  Irish  called 
Kill-muine,  and  which  is  represented  in  Latin  by  Menevia.  In 
one  passage  of  the  Annales  Uambrice  it  is  called  Moni  Judeorum, 
a  name  which  Professor  Rhys  supposes  to  refer  to  some  non- 
Celtic  tribe,  of  whom  another  trace  is  found  in  the  Irish  name 
for  the  Firth  of  Forth,  "  The  Sea  of  the  Giuds."  Hen-fynyw  is 
now  called  St.  David's,  after  what  is  said  to  have  been  Dewi's 
baptismal   name.    There   he  founded   a  bishopric.      Perhaps, 
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indeed,  there  had  been  a  bishop  there  before  him ;  we  are  told 
of  a  certain  Goeslan  or  Gistlianus,  the  brother  of  Non,  Dewi's 
mother,  but  either  he  had  been  a  bishop  without  a  definite  see, 
like  Paulinus,  Dewi's  tutor,  or  else  the  glory  of  the  greater  has 
swallowed  up  that  of  the  lesser,  for  Dewi  is  always  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  see.  Rhyddmarch  says  tl^at  Dewi's  election  was 
a  result  of  the  synod  of  Llanddewi  Brefi,and  adds  that  Dewi  was 
made  archbishop,  and  that  his  city  was  consecrated  the  metro- 
polis of  the  whole  country,  so  that  whoever  should  rule  it 
should  be  accounted  archbishop.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  advance  the  pretensions  of  St.  David's,  stated 
in  his  memorial  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  that  at  this  time  the 
Archbishopric  of  Caerleon  was  transferred  to  St.  David's,  as 
Dyfrig  or  Dubricius  yielded  the  honour  to  Dewi  ;  but  Giraldus 
was  arguing  as  a  barrister  would  now,  and  his  historical  percep- 
tion is  not  generally  keener  than  Ehyddmarch's.  There  is  no 
'proof  of  any  archbishopric  of  Caerleon ;  there  are  late  stories, 
chiefly  mythical,  but  all  we  certainly  know  is  that  there  was  in 
the  time  of  Roman  rule  a  bishop  in  this  provincial  capital. 
The  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and  Bangor  have  the  title  of  archbishop 
given  them  as  well  as  those  of  St.  David's,  and  in  all  probability 
the  title  was  used  loosely,  as  we  know  it  was  in  Ireland, 
signifying  merely  a  high  bishop,  not  a  bishop  who  was  a  metro- 
politan over  others. 

However  this  may  be,  Dewi  worked  his  diocese  well,  founding 
many  churches  therein,  as  the  large  number  of  Llanddewi's 
proves.  For  in  those  early  times  it  was  the  general  custom  in 
Wales  for,  a  church  to  bear  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  not  to 
be  dedicated  to  any  particular  saint.  He  was  also  chief  of  an 
important  and  flourishing  monastery.  We  must  not  suppose 
that  it  was  a  place  of  magnificent  buildings  like  the  monastery 
of  Tintern,  or  that  its  schools  were  like  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  All  the  indications  that  we  have  left  would 
point  rather  to  a  collection  of  mean  huts  of  wattle  and 
daub,  with  one  set  apart  for  the  abbot's  house  and  another  one 
or  two  for  guests,  and  with  one  or  more  churches,  also  of  mean 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  early  churches  were  of  stone,  but 
these  were  rare  exceptions.  When  Naiton,  king  of  the  Picts, 
accepted  the  Roman  usage  of  Easter,  and  rejected  the  Celtic 
traditions,  he  celebrated  the  change  by  having  a  church  built 
**  of  stone  in  the  Roman  manner."  Glastonbury,  afterwards  so 
famous,  was  originally  a  structure  of  wattle ;  the  cathedral  of 
Lindisfame  was  a  wooden  building.  St.  German,  when  he  built 
a  church  while  waiting  for  the  enemy,  did  not  seek  for  stone  for 
the  work. 

The  Irish  usage  was  the  same,  and  the  Irish  learnt  much  at 
this  time  from  Britain.  There  were  two  quarters  from  which 
British  influence  reached  Ireland.     One  was  Whithorn,  Ninias' 
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monastery  iti  Gralloway,  the  ancient  relics  of  whose  Christianity 
have  recen  tly  been  damaged  by  the  Protestant  zeal  or  the  alcoholic 
excitement  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  that  once  hallowed 
district.  Let  us  hope  the  damage  was  due  to  the  whiskey  the 
keepers  of  Whithorn  fast  day  had  drunk,  for  a  whiskey  bottle 
was  found  among  the  ruins  of  desecrated  crosses.  The  other 
quarter  was  South  Wales,  and  here  Dewi  was  a  great  leader. 
For  in  ancient  times,  it  should  be  remembered,  Wales  was  the 
teacher  of  Ireland,  and  Iris^h  saints  poured  into  Wales  to  learn 
the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Now,  instead  of  Finnian  of 
Clonard,  Wales  receives  Michael  Davitt,  who  comes,  not  to 
learn,  but  to  teach.  The  three  great  men  who  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  Welsh  Church  in  its  work  for  Ireland  were  David,  Gildas, 
and  Cattwg  of  Llancarfan.  All  tradition  points  to  some 
declension  in  the  Irish  Church  at  this  period,  some  weakness  of 
faith  or  morals  which  the  Welsh  Church  strove  to  remedy  by 
inspiring  Ireland  with  the  energy  of  its  own  monastic  spirit. 
The  second  order  of  Irish  saints,  which  was  peculiarly  a  monastic 
order,  looked  upon  the  Welsh  saints  as  its  founders.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  ancient  Catalogme.  of  the  Saints  of 
Ireland  {cir.  750  a.d.) 

The  second  order  wu  of  Catholic  Presbyters.  For  in  this  order  there  were  few 
bishops  and  many  presbyters,  in  number  three  hundred.  They  had  one  head,  our 
Lord  ;  they  celebrated  different  masses,  and  had  different  rules,  one  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  moon  after  the  equinox,  one  tonsure  from  ear  to  ear  ;  they  refused  the 
services  of  women,  separating  them  from  the  monasteries.  This  order  has 
hitherto  lasted  for  four  reiffns  ;  that  is,  from  the  latter  years  of  Tuathal,  aod 
during  the  whole  of  King  Diarmait's  reign,  and  that  of  the  two  grandsons  of 
Muredach,  and  of  Aedh,  son  of  Ainmire.  They  received  a  mass  from  Bishop 
David,  and  Gillas  (others  Gildas)  and  Docus  (viz. .  Cadoc  or  Cattwg),  the  Britoas. 
Whose  names  are  these  : — Two  Finians  ;  two  Brendans ;  Jarlath  of  Tuam  ; 
Comgall ;  Coemgen  ;  Tiaran  ;  Columba  ;  (Jainech  ;  Eoghan  mac  Laisre ;  Lugeus  ; 
Ludeus ;  Moditeus ;  Cormac ;  Colman  ;  Nesean  ;  Laisrean  ;  Barrindeus  ;  Coeman  ; 
Ceran ;  Coman  ;  [Endeus ;  ^deus  ;  Byrchinus ;]  and  many  others. 

Here  we  are  told  that  the  Irish  saints  got  their  masses  or 
liturgies  from  the  three  great  saints  of  Wales.  It  is  said  more- 
over that  Grilato  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  King 
Ainmire  "  to  restore  ecclesiastical  order,"  and  the  place  of  this 
saint  in  Irish  collections  of  canons  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  clear  also 
from  a  comparison  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  legends  that  the 
chief  Irish  saints  of  the  sixth  century  came  to  St.  David's  and 
Llancarfan.  Finnian  of  Clonard  came  to  Eilmuine,  i.e.f  St. 
David's,  and  ^^  there  found  St.  David,  St.  Cathmael,  and  St. 
Grildas."  Cathmael  was  the  baptismal  name  of  Cadoc  or  Cattwg. 
St.  Molagga  or  Molac,  St.  Bar  of  Cork,  St.  Aedh  or  Maidoc,  the 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  St.  Scuthin,  and  St.  Senanus  are  also  men- 
tioned as  crossing  the  sea  to  visit  St.  David,  and  St.  Finnian 
and  St.  Canice  also  went  to  Llancarfan  to  study  under  St. 
Cadoc.     There  are  many  foolish  stories  connected  with  their 
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Tisitp,  which  may  be  read  in  Rhyddmarch'B  ^  Life  **  and  else- 
where, but  the  concurrence  of  evidence  is  too  strong  to  permit 
US  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  iirork  done  by  Dewi  and  his 
colleagues  for  Ireland.  The  labours  of  these  saints  on  their 
return  proves  the  strength  of  the  impetus  which  they  had 
received.  Finnian  of  Glonard  is  called  the  *^  foster-father  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland."  He  trained  at  his  monastery  ^^  the  twelve 
Apostles  of  Ireland,"  among  whom  were  Columba  of  lona,  the 
great  missionary  of  Ancient  Alban,  now  Scotland  ;  Brendan,  who 
sathered  round  him  three  thousand  monks  at  Clonfert;  and 
Giaran,  ^^  the  son  of  the  artificer,"  who  founded  the  monastery 
of  Clonmacnois.  The  results  of  the  work  of  these  saints  appear  in 
the  reputation  of  Ireland  as  the  seat  of  learning  in  the  West,  and 
in  the  missions  sent  forth  to  Scotland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Lorraine, 
Alsatia,  Bavaria,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  Allemania,  Thuringia,  and 
even  to  Italy  itself.  Herein  lies  the  glory  of  St.  David,  of 
whom  Wales  may  well  be  proud,  for  all  the  saints  who  wrought 
these  great  works  were  his  sons  or  grandsons  in  the  faith. 

In  Britain  Dewi  was  also  greatly  revered,  as  is  proved  by  the 
records  of  his  synods.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  to 
fight  against  Pelagianism.  This  had  probably  died  after 
German's  mission ;  the  records  of  the  synod  of  Llanddewi  Brefi 
still  exist  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pelagianism,  so  that 
Rhyddmarch's  story,  so  much  blended  with  fable,  may  be  safely 
rejected.  In  569  Dewi  held  the  synod  of  Victoria,  called  in  the 
records,  preserved  through  Brittany,  the  synod  of  Lucua 
Viotoriae,  "the  grove  of  Victory."  In  601  he  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Caerleon.  From  the  records  preserved  it  would  appear 
that  David  was  in  truth  the  organiser  of  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  Church  at  this  time,  rather  than  its  defender  against 
heresy,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  heresy  at  this  time  in  the 
British  Church. 

Shortly  after  the  Caerleon  synod,  in  the  same  year  (601), 
David  died.  He  did  not  live  to  take  a  part  in  the  conferences 
with  Augustin  or  to  lead  the  struggle  for  independence,  though 
perhaps  the  Caerleon  synod  may  have  been  assembled  in  view 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  mission  among  the  English. 
He  had  lived  a  useful  life,  most  probably  too  a  very  long  one. 
We  need  not  believe  Rhyddmarch  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years,  but  a  comparison  of  bis  life  with 
the  dates  of  his  Irish  pupils  shows  that  it  must  have  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sixth  century.  Full  of  years  and 
honour  he  passed  away,  a  true  Christian,  a  great  leader,  and  a 
laborious  worker.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  name  and  an 
example  which  everyone  in  these  islands,  whether  Welshman, 
Englishman,  Scotchman,  or  Irishman,  would  do  well  to  love  and 
revere. 

Cardiff.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A. 
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THE  BURIED  BELLS. 

A  ta&t  land  it  was,  radiated  bj  the  sunbeams,  dreading  only  submersion  by  the 
L  SeitUenyn  (the  Porter  of  the  Gutes)  omitted  one.  fatal  night  to  dose  them, 
and  in  rushed  the  unchecked  tide,  burying  the  laud  under  the  desolating  uni- 
formity of  the  sea  and  its  level  sweep  ;  and  now,  they  say,  may  be  heard  at  times, 
o'er  the  grand  waters  of  Cardigan  Bay,  the  echoes  of  sweet  music  and  the  tones 
of  buried  bells  under  the  deep. — Legend  of  Wala. 

On  those  bold  western  headlands,  where  the  wild  waters  wrestle, 
Whilst  the  cruel  winds  rave  round  the  bare,  serried  steep, 

And  the  white  gulls  flit  over  the  rough  rocks  that  nestle 
^Mid  the  toss'd  foam  of  breakers  that  surge  o'er  the  deep, 

A  tangle  of  seaweed  swells  out  on  the  billow, 

Embroidering  the  edge  of  its  silvery  spray,  \ 

On  which  the  fair  Nereides  their  tresses  will  pillow, 

'Mid  ocean's  play. 

Oh,  thou  fair  Nausicaa,  famed  in  old  classic  story, 
Whose  sweet  smile  once  shone  on  Ulysses  the  brave, 

Like  thee  I  now  roam,  while  the  sunset's  grand  glory 
Steeps  in  all  its  rich  radiance  the  roll  of  the  wave. 

O'er  the  bracken-clad  moorland  the  twilight  is  stealing, 
And  purpling  the  shades  on  the  mountain  and  lea. 

Across  the  wide  stretches  of  sand  comes  the  pealing 

Of  bells  'neath  the  sea. 

In  the  calm  nights  of  summer,  or  when  rosy  Aurora 
Shakes  her  light  golden  wings  in  an  amethyst  glow, 

When  all  that  is  fairest  on  earth  opes  before  her. 
That  strange  strain  is  stirring  the  waters  below. 

Or  when  soft  zephyrs  sigh  o'er  the  buds  that  are  sleeping 
In  Dian's  chaste  arms,  on  the  hill-tops  and  dells. 

In  those  shell-bestrewn  caves  where  the  storm-blast  is  sweeping. 

Peal  bells. 

The  fisher  who  sits  in  his  little  craft,  singing 

A  gladsome  refrain  as  he  steers  for  his  home 
O'er  the  bright  bay  of  waters,  oft  heareth  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells  that  are  chiming  far  down  'neath  the  foam. 
In  the  deep-throated  fissures  it  echoes  and  lingers, 
.    With  a  throb  that  beats  out  firom  the  belfry  of  time ; 
From  the  mists  of  the  past  those  invisible  fingers 

Sing  the  chimes. 

To  the  heart  that  is  sad,  and  with  naught  left  to  lighten 

The  hard-trodden  path  of  the  once-primrosed  way. 
Some  sweet  snatch  of  music  may  float  back  to  lighten 

The  sky  that  is  dark  with  the  lost  roseate  ray  ; 
When  the  lilies  lie  dead,  and  the  stem  voice  of  duty 

Becalls  us  from  regions  where  memory  dwells, 
O'er  the  broad  sea  of  life,  in  their  silver-toned  beauty, 

King  buried  bells. 

London.  Kismet. 
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[Should  you  i^ree  with  me  that  the  following,  whioh  I  have  translated  from 
the  French  of  Prof.  Henri  Gaidoz,  of  Paris,  deserves  the  attention  of  Welsh 
readers,  perhaps  jou  will  give  it  a  place  in  our  National  Magazine.  I  only  send 
you  the  bibliography  of  the  Welsh  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages. 

Aherdart,  T.O.U.] 


The  study  of  plant-names  is  useful  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  It  furnishes  precise  identifications  in  the 
explanations  of  texts ;  it  gives  to  linguists  documents  of  real 
popular  origin;  by  its  agreements  or  differences  it  enables 
the  ethnologist  to  group  or  to  separate  the  several  branches 
of  the  same  race,  and  it  throws  light  upon  the  borrowings  of 
one  race  from  the  other.  Again  the  legends  of  plants  and  the 
superstitious  customs  in  which  plants  figure  furnish  mythology 
with  information  and  points  of  comparison.  The  mythology 
of  plants  is  one  of  the  inferior  stages  of  general  mythology,  and 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Celtic  races  are  unfortunately  behind  other  European 
people  in  all  that  can  throw  light  on  their  moral  and  legendary 
nistory.  A  large  number  of  studies  have  been  made  amongst 
the  Latin,  Grerman,  and  Sclavonic  races,  which  have  not  th:^r 
parallel  amongst  the  Celtic ;  these  latter  do  not  often  even 
suspect  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done.  That  which  touches 
upon  linguistics  properly  so  called  and  comparative  grammar 
is  worked  at  with  ardour ;  a  useful  work,  but  one  which  would 
be  more  useful  if  it  did  not  cause  the  other  branches  of 
philology  to  be  neglected  or  disdained,  and  if  the  Celts  took 
as  a  model  the  great  philologists  like  Grrimm,  who  embraced 
in  one  and  the  same  study,  comparative  grammar,  linguistics, 
literary  history,  mythology,  and  the  classification  of  legends. 

The  study  ,of  the  popular  Flora  is  one  of  those  of  which 
there  is  the  least  conception  in  Celtic  countries ;  one  of  those, 
however,  in  which  it  would  be  most  easy  for  those  so  inclined 
to  do  a  useful  work.  Indeed,  just  a  wee  bit  of  the  will  for  it 
and  a  moderate  share  of  the  spirit  of  exactitude  would  suffice. 
To  collect  the  popular  names  oftL  plant,  to  register  them,, 
without  correcting  them  or  changing  them;  to  get  up  the 
sayings,  the  legends,  the  uses  of  the  plants,  to  mS^e  of  these 
aooumulated  material  a  dictionary,  or  the  elements  of  a  future 
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dictionary,  all  this  ought  to  be  a  work  to  tempt  some  of  the 
rare  friends  still  remaining  to  the  Celtic  tongues.  But  a  work 
of  this  sort  is  too  modest  to  attract  the  amateurs  who  pretend 
to  maintain  the  cultivation  of  their  old  tongue.  They  prefer  to 
do  the  work  of  dilettantesj  and,  they  fancy,  of  original  (f) 
writers,  in  editing  some  verses  or  uninteresting  articles  in  the 
pages  which  have  a  "  Celtic  column."  How  gladly  we  would 
give  as  many  similar  productions  as  would  fill  three-fourths 
of  the  Gaelic  Journal  of  Dublin  for  a  few  columns  of 
records  of  folk-lore  I  And  when  it  Is  a  question  of  languages, 
which,  like  the  Irish,  are  on  the  eve  of  perishing,  if  there  is 
no  effort  made  in  the  present  day  to  collect  these  linguistic  and 
folk-lore  records  from  the  lips  of  the  old  folk,  to-morrow  it 
will  be  too  late.  But  the  Celts  are  too  far  behind  the  times 
to  understand  the  desiderata  of  the  science. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  intention  of  compiling  a  popular 
Flora  of  the  Celtic  people.  I  should  have  gathered  together 
the  documents  already  published,  I  should  have  appealed  to 
correspondents  to  furnish  me  with  the  variety  of  popular  names, 
and,  above  all,  the  legends  ;  every  plant  should  then  have  had 
its  monograph,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Celtic  peoples. 
This  dictionary  might  have  been  as  useful,  I  think,  to  the 
linguist  as  to  the  student  of  mythology.  I  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  project,  partly  through  lack  of  time,  and  chiefly 
because  the  materials  collected  were  insufficient,  and  because 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  researches  in  a  sufficiently 
complete  manner  in  the  Celtic  countries.  Works  of  this 
nature  ought  to  have  a  local  character,  and  be  done  for  a 
particular  country  by  a  native  of  that  country.  The  synthesis 
is  possible  later  on  by  a  co-ordination  of  the  local  works.  We 
should  like  the  learned  of  the  Celtic  nations  to  set  themselves 
courageously  to  this  work,  above  all  in  Ireland.  They  would 
find  a  model  in  the  popular  Flora  of  France,  by  M.  Eugdne 
KoUand.  In  the  meanwhile  it  may  not  be  useless  to  give  a  list 
of  the  bibliographic  works  we  had  collected  in  view  of  our 
abandoned  undertaking.  We  mention  therein  several  special 
productions  little  or  not  at  all  known  outside  the  countries 
where  they  have  appeared ;  and  these  productions  will  be  found 
useful,  at  least  to  the  Celtic  students  on  the  Continent. 

[Here  follow  lists  of  works  in  aDdent  Celtic,  Iiishi  modem  Irish,  Graelic,  Manx, 
Welsh,  BretoD.    I  give  the  Welsh  onlj.] 

1.  Meddygon  Myddfai,  or  the  medical  practice  of  the 
celebrated  Bhiwallon  and  his  sons  of  Myddfai  (thirteenth 
century.)  From  ancient  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation, 
by  J.  Pughe  and  J.  Williams,  Ab  Ithel,  Llandovery,  Welsh 
MSS.  Society,  1861 ;  xxx.— 470  in-8. 

2.  The  edition  which  Johnson  gave  of  the  Herbal  of  Grerard, 
an  English  work  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
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taming  a  catalogue  of  the  British  names  of  plants,  communi- 
cated to  him  (Johnson)  by" Master  Robert  Davys,  of  Guisaney, 
Flintshire."  This  catalogue  contains  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  names. 

3.  John  Davias  in  his  AntiqucB  lAnguce  BritanniooB 
Dictionarium  Duplex,  London,  1632,  has  given  a  Welsh-Latin 
Botanology  after  his  first  part,  which  contains  about  one  thou- 
sand names.  This  Botanologium  is,  says  Hugh  Davies  (cited 
below),  reproduced  in  the  Originea  Oallicce  of  Boxhom  (1654). 

4.  We  have  read  that  the  second  volume  of  Johnson's 
Mercuriua  Britannicus  contains  a  notice  of  North  Wales 
plants,  together  with  the  adventures  of  the  author  on  Snowdon 
in  1639 ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  there  are  indigenous 
names  of  plants. 

5.  Hugh  Davies,  Welsh  Botanology^  London,  1813,  two 
parts  in  one  volume,  in-8  of  xiv. — 151  and  xv. — 255  p. 

This  is  a  most  important  work  on  the  subject,  and  by  a 
professional  botanist.  It  gives  the  flora  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 
In  his  preface  H.  Davies  passes  in  review  such  works  as  have 
appeared  previously  on  the  subject,  both  from  a  botanical  and  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  and  he  gives  some  details  for  the  identi- 
fication of  plants  both  from  writers  previously  quoted  and  from 
Edward  Llwyd's  Dictionary,  The  first  part,  rendered  in 
English,  gives  in  order  the  botanic  families,  and  under  the 
Latin  name  the  English  and  Welsh  names,  and  observations 
specially  botanic,  habitat,  season,  &c.  The  second  part,  ren- 
dered in  Welsh,  gives  under  the  title  of  Llysieuaeth  Oymreig 
a  catalogue  of  the  Welsh  names  of  plants,  with  observations 
on  their  medicinal  and  other  qualities. 

6.  The  WeUh^English  Dictionary  of  Thomas  Richards, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  best  we  possess,  gives — at  least  in  his 
thirteenth  edition  (Dolgelley,  1815^ — a  Botanology,  or  the 
names  of  herbs,  plants,  and  fruits  in  Welsh  and  English  (p. 
429 — 444),  which  is  founded  on  the  Welsh-Latin  Botanology  of 
John  Davies. 

7.  John  Williams,  FaunvZa  OruatensiSy  Llanrwst,  1830, 
148  p.  in- 18.  This  book,  little  known  and  very  rare,  contains 
a  catalogue  in  three  languages  (Latin,  English,  and  Welsh)  of 
the  animals  and  plants  found  in  the  parish  of  Llanrwst. 

8.  An  article  entitled  "Botany,"  and  bearing  the  anonymous 
signature  "Rhiwallon,"  in  the  Oarnbrian  Journal  of  1854, 
p.  150 — 155,  was  intended  to  interest  the  Welsh  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  indigenous  names  of  their  plants.  For  this  purpose 
the  author  passes  in  review  what  had  been  done  up  to  date  in 
this  order  of  studies,  and  contests  certain  identifications  of 
plant-names  ^ven  in  special  works  or  in  the  Welsh  dictionaries. 

9.  "  Welsh  Names  of  Apples,"  an  anonymous  article  in  the 
Cambrian  Journal  of  1858,  p.   145 — 151.    This  article  gives 
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the  Welsh  names  of  the  diflferent  varieties  of  apples  used 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

10.  Price  (R.)  and  E.  Griffith :  «  Y  Llysieu-lyfr  Teuluaidd, 
yn  ddwy  ran,  I.,  12,  Abertawy,  1858.**  .  This  work  is  simply  a 
botanical  treatise  in  Welsh. 

11.  LlandudnOy  iU  History^  Natural  History  and  Antir- 
quitiesj  by  R.  Parry.  Li-8,  1861.  From  a  catalogue  from. 
\vhich  we  borrow  this  title,  we  understand  the  work  contains  a 
glossary  of  Welsh  words ;  but  we  don't  know  whether  there  are 
names  of  plants. 

12.  The  "  Bye-gonea"  of  Oswestry,  in  the  volume  of  1882, 
contains  several  notes  relating  to  names  and  legends  of  plants 
in  Wales  (pp.  89,  135  et  149).  There  is  reproduced  there  a  list 
of  Welsh  names  drawn  from  a  scarce  little  book  by  Lady 
Wilkinson,  called  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers^  their  Uses,  Legennjda, 
and  Literature.  A  question  from  me  in  this  same  volume  (p.  190), 
asking  for  date  and  place  of  publication  of  this  work,  remains 
without  reply.  In  one  of  these  notes,'we  are  assured,  there  may 
be  stiU  found  in  the  British  Museum,  in  London,  a  Welsh 
dictionary  containing,  as  manuscript  additions,  a  large  number 
of  plant  names. 

13.  In  his  article,  "The  treatment  of  English  borrowed 
words  in  colloquial  Welsh  "  (published  in  Trans,  of  the  PhiL 
Soc.,  1881),  Mr.  T.  Powell  has  quoted,  at  the  end,  some 
examples  of  plant  names  borrowed  from  the  English  and 
corrupted  by  &lse  analogy.  The  words  of  really  popular  usage 
are  indeed  those  which  are  most-  commonly  transformed  by  tlie 
VoUcsetyTnologie,  and  plant  names  are,  on  the  whole,  of  this 
order.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  the 
philologist  is  done  entirely  in  the  studies  of  the  learned ;  local 
amateurs  with  the  sole  merit  of  zeal,  and,  above  all,  of  exacti- 
tude, and  still  without  ambitious  pretensions,  can  render 
invaluable  service,  in  spite  of  its  insignificant  appearance ;  but 
these  local  amateurs,  how  many  are  they  in  Celtic  countries  ? 

Palis.  H.  Gaidoz. 


A  WELSH  HEIRESS. 

BY 

DENZIL  VANE. 
Author  of  "  Like  Luoifevy^  &c. 


Algernon  Quinton  had  reached  the  end  of.  his  tether.  His 
creditors  had  been  wonderfully  forbearing,  but  at  last  their 
patience  was  exhausted.  They  clamoured  loudly  for  hard  cash, 
and  refused  to  be  put  off  by  promises.  In  vain  the  diplomatic 
Algernon  hinted  at  the  advanced  age  and  precarious  health  of 
an  uncle  in  Wales,  from  whom  he  had*  expectations.  In  vain  he 
nrged  the  wisdom  of  waiting  "just  a  few  months  longer." 
With,  as  he  thought,  unreasonable  obstinacy,  these  short- 
sighted tradesmen  and  money-lenders  declined  to  wait  longer, 
and  threatened  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  consequences  if  their 
money  were  not  forthcoming. 

Matters  had  arrived  at  this  unpleasant  pass  when  Quinton 
received  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  at  Felindre  Hall,  a 
charmingly  picturesque  old  place  in  Wales.  Hoping  to  escape 
from  the  worries  and  anxieties  which  beset  him  in  London, 
Algernon  willingly  accepted.  With  something  of  his  former 
light-hearted  msoudaiice  he  rattled  off  in  a  hansom  to 
Paddington  Station,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  himself  as  well  as 
circumstances  admitted  during  that  week's  respite  from  the 
difficulties  and  possible  dangers  of  his  position.  He  arrived 
rather  late  at  the  station ;  the  afternoon  express  was  just  on 
the  point  of  starting,  steam  was  up,  and  tardy  passengers  were 
being  hurried  into  the  carriages  by  the  guard.  Before  he  had 
time  to  expostulate  Algernon  found  himself  thrust  into  a 
compartment  with  three  ladies,  all  furnished  with  rather  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  impedimenta.  He  had  fondly  dreamt 
of  a  quiet  comer  in  a  smoking  carriage,  where  he  could  smoke 
a  cigar  in  peace,  but,  as  the  novelists  say,  "  it  was  not  to  be." 

Facing  him  were  two  ladies,  both  young,  and  one  extremely 
handsome.  The  latter  fact  in  some  degree  mitigated  his 
disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the  cigar.  Algernon  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  a  connoisseur  in  feminine  beauty,  and  as 
his  charming  ms-drvis  appeared  to  be  intent  on  the  magazine 
— ^by  the  way  it  was  a  copy  of  the  Red  Dragon — ^which 
she  was  reading,  he  feU  to  studying  her  fs^e  with  genuine 
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artistic  satisCEustion.  He  was  charmed  with  the  perfect  contour 
of  her  smooth,  oval  cheeks,  with  the  delicate  lines ,  of  her 
mouth  and  chin.  She  also  had  very  long,  dark,  curling  eye- 
lashes, of  which  he  had  an  admirable  view  as  her  eyes 
sedulously  scanned  the  pages  before  her. 

''  I  wonder  who  she  is,"  he  thought  as  he  glanced  at  her  dress, 
which  was  handsome,  yet  in  perfect  taste. 

Just  then  Algernon  was  conscious  that  a  pair  of  observant  grey 
eyes  was  watching  him  with  almost  as  much  attention  as  he  was 
bestowing  on  the  beautiful  girl  opposite.  Somewhat  discom- 
fited by  this  discovery,  he  unfolded  a  newspaper  and  hid  himself 
behind  its  iriendly  breadth.  At  the  first  station  at  which  t  he 
train  stopped  the  third  lady  alighted,  and  Algernon  and  the 
two  girls  were  left  to  themselves.  He  had  already  menUiily 
christened  them  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  The  latter  epithet  was 
very  unkind,  but  really,  compared  with  the  regular  features  and 
brilliant  colouring  of  her  companion,  the  small,  pale,  and 
slightly  freckled  face  of  the  other  girl  looked  positively  ugly. 

^^They  can't  possibly  be  sisters,**  decided  Algernon,  as  he 
glanced  surreptitiously  at  the  two  over  his  newspaper.  **  I 
really  must  find  out  who  they  are." 

Fortunately  he  had  Punch  and  one  or  two  other  periodicals 
with  him.  They  would  afford  him  an  excuse  for  opening  a 
conversation.  He  offered  one  of  the  papers,  which  was  graciously 
accepted,  and  then  he  ventured  a  few  remarks  on  current  topics. 
These  were  responded  to  without  the  chilling  air  peculiar  to 
Englishwomen  on  their  travels,  and  Algernon  was  delighted. 
The  handsome  girl  opposite  looked  positively  radiant  when  she 
spoke  and  smiled.  He  was  already  naif  in  love  with  her,  and 
he  began  a  series  of  diplomatic  questions  in  the  hope  of  learning 
who  the  two  girls  were,  and  whither  they  were  going.  His 
delight  may  be  imagined  when,  with  the  most  charming 
frankness,  the  handsome  brunette  informed  him  that  they  were 
going  to  Felindre  Hall.  His  delight  was  heightened  to  positive 
rapture  when  he  learnt  their  name  was  Valthome.  After  all 
they  were  sisters  then,  and  one  of  them  must  be  the  great 
heiress !  The  question  was — which  ?  Algernon  glanced  rapidly 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  elder  girl  must,  of  course,  be  the 
heiress.  The  handsome  brunette  looked  quite  a  year  or  two 
older,  and  her  dress  was  decidedly  richer  than  her  sister's.  *^  A 
beauty  and  a  heiress — what  a  rcura  avis"  thought  Algernon, 
rising  almost  into  poetry  as  he  contemplated  the  girl's  charming 
face,  and  speculated  on  the  amount  of  her  fortune.  Surely 
Fortune  had  befriended  him  at  last !  He  was  about  to  spend 
a  week  under  the  same  roof  with  one  of  the  great  prizes  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  It  should  go  hard  with  him  if  he,  did  not 
turn  that  week  to  profitable  account.  '  He,  Algernon,  the 
professed   lady-killer — the  irresistible  Adonis  of  the  G-uards ! 
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And  the  girl  was  so  handsome  too!  Without  the  fictitious 
charm  of  gilding,  she  was  a  prize  well  worth  winning. 
Algernon's  always  ready  wit  was  stimulated  into  positive 
brilliance  during  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  Miss  Valthorne 
was  kept  excellently  well  amused. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination  Algernon  and  the  two  young 
ladies  drove  in  the  same  carriage  to  Felindre  Hall,  where  they 
were  received  very  cordially  by  Lady  Lewis,  who.  Miss 
Valthorne  informed  him,  was  a  ^*  sort  of  cousin,''  though  this 
was  their  first  visit  to  her  house. 

"  My  sister  and  1  have  been  living  very  quietly  lately,"  she 
added  gravely.  Algernon  glanced  quickly  at  the  dresses  of  the 
two  sisters,  they  were  in  slight  mourning,  and  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions. 

^^  Thought  I  had  heard  old  Valthorne  had  not  been  dead 
long/'  he  mentally  remarked. 

''Next  season  Lady  Lewis  is  to  present  us,"  went  on  the 
heiress,  smiling  at  her  sister. 

**  By  Jove !  then  I  won't  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet !" 
he  thought.  ^^  There'll  be  dozens  of  confounded  fortune- 
hunters  after  her !" 

'^No  doubt  you  are  looking  forward  to  your  first  season  in 
town,"  he  Baid  aloud. 

^  I  am,  but  Millie  is  not,"  replied  Miss  Valthorne,  smiling. 
Algernon  glanced  half-compassionately,  half-contemptuously 
at  the  freckled,  insignificant  face,  and  meagre  figure  of  the 
younger  Miss  Valthorne.     She  was  really  pitiably  plain — and 
flo  shy  too ! 

"  Poor  little  thing,  I  daresay  not,"  he  thought.  "  She  won't 
have  a  very  jolly  time  of  it.  Awfully  hard  lines  that  the 
eldest  should  have  all  the  money  as  well  as  all  the  beauty. 
Wonder  why  the  fortune  was  not  divided  ?" 

At  dinner  that  night  Algernon  found  himself  by  Miss 
Valthome's  side.  Much  to  his  disgust  Lady  Lewis  had  sent 
him  in  to  dinner  with  the  portly  wife  of  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county.  Perhaps  her  ladyship  had  her  own  reasons  for 
wishing  to  keep  her  handsome  cousin  and  the  impecunious 
Guardsman  apart.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wily  Algernon  was 
not  to  be  easily  circumvented,  for  to  Lady  Lewis's  secret 
vexation  he  contrived  not  only  to  sit  by  Maud  Valthorne,  but  to 
monopolise  her  conversation  during  the  whole  of  the  dinner. 

Her  ladyship  gave  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ladies  as  early  as  she  decently  could,  and  she  resolved  to 
whisper  a  word  of  warning  to  Maud  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity. But  that  night  she  found  it  impossible  to  do  so ;  her 
duties  as  hostess  were  particularly  heavy,  for  the  house  was 
full  of  guests,  and  Sir  Henry  was  particularly  anxious  that  she 
should  conciliate  certain  dames  of  political  tendencies.    Poor 
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Lady  Lewis  was,  therefore,  fain  to  bear  her  vexation  in  silence 
wh^e  the  enterprising  Algernon  devoted  himself  to  Maud. 
Many  times  she  regretted  that  the  invitation  to  this  dreadful 
detrimental  had  ever  been  sent.  It  was  all  Sir  Henry's  fault 
— he  had  such  an  absurd  liking  for  him. 

When  at  last  the  desired  opportunity  came  Lady  Lewis's 
words  of  warning  were  not  particularly  well  received  by  MaUd* 

^  Why  should  you  think  so  badly  of  Captain  Quinton  I"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  flash  of  anger  in  her  dark  eyes.  '^  You  say  he 
is  a  dangerous  man  for  a  girl  in  my  position  to  meet.  Do  you 
think  I  am  such  a  fool  that  I  cannot  take  care  of  myself." 

^^  My  dear  child,  don't  work  yourself  into  a  passion  about 
nothing.     I  only  spoke  for  your  good." 

^^  Thank  you,"  said  Maud,  rather  frigidly ;  then  seeing  the 
look  of  pain  in  Lady  Lewis's  comely  face  she  jumped  up  and 
kissed  her  affectionately.  ^^  Thank  you,  dear.  I  am  sure  you 
meant  it  kindly." 

During  the  next  few  days  Algernon  devoted  himself  to 
Maud.  They  rode  together,  walked  together ;  sang  duets  and 
played  billiards  on  wet  days,  for  the  prospect  of  winning  the 
great  heiress  was  much  more  important  and  attractive  to  him 
than  making  the  biggest  bag  ever  seen.  So  great  did  he 
believe  his  progress  in  her  good  graces  that  he  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  he  dared  not  risk  a  formal  proposal.  True 
their  acquaintance  was  hardly  a  week  old;  but  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  already  made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
heart,  and  after  all,  in  a  thing  of  that  sort,  there  is  nothing 
like  audacity.  "  Women  like  a  bold  wooer,"  he  argued.  Then 
be  was  beset  with  the  constant  fear  that  someone  else  might 
snap  up  the  prize. 

Before  he  had  quite  braced  himself  to  the  pressing  point, 
however,  he  made  a  terrible  discovery.  In  the  course  of  con* 
versation  it  transpired  that  the  pale,  freckled-faced,  little  Millie 
was  the  elder  sister — and  consequently  the  heiress!  Maud's 
aplomb  and  a  certain  air  of  command  habitual  to  her  had 
caused  him  to  accept  without  question  what  seemed  so  self- 
evident  :  namely,  that  the  handsome  brunette  was  the  elder. 
Her  style  of  dress  and  general  appearance  seemed  so  much 
more  heiress-like  than  that  of  the  plain  and  somewhat  dowdy 
Millie.  Poor  Algernon  was  frightfully  crestfallen  at  the  dis- 
covery, and  for  the  moment  betrayed  his  surprise. 

"  You  thought  I  was  the  elder,"  asked  Maud,  with  a  slight 
curl  of  the  lip  and  an  angry  flash  in  her  flne  eyes.  ^^  Dear  me, 
you  are  not  very  complimentary."  / 

^^I  confess  I  did,"  stammered  Algernon,  losing  his  head 

somewhat.     He  was  terribly  disappointed.     Maud's  beauty  and 

grace  had  completely   fascinated   him,  and  yet  he  certainly 

could  not  dream  of  marrying  a  girl  with  only  a  few  paltry 

thousands. 
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"  Why,  Millie  is  a  good  three  years  older  than  I,**  went  on 
Maud,  with  another  angry  flash  at  the  discomfited  Algernon.   ^ 

He  mattered  something  complimentary  about  her  greater 
"self-possession  of  manner,"  &c.,  and  got  away  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  He  dared  not  risk  a  prolongation  of  the  Ute-^^ 
tSte  with  this  handsome  and  fascinating,  but  almost  penniless, 
girl.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room  that  night,  after  a  long 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  his  present 
position,  he  came  to  a  decision.  At  all  hazards  he  would  know 
how  matters  stood.  The  girls  might  be  co- heiresses,  and,  if  so, 
he  would  propose  to  Maud  forthwith.  He  dared  not  ask  either 
Sir  Henry  or  Lady  Lewis  to  give  him  the  required  information. 
He  must  invent  some  excuse  of  pressing  business  and  run  up 
to  town  for  the  day.  He  could  then  go  to  Doctors'  Commons 
and  look  at  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Valthome.  In  that  way 
he  would  get  at  the  truth. 

Having  reached  this  decision  he  fell  to  calculating  whether 
his  creditors  could  be  induced  to  hold  their  hands  a  few  days 
longer.  His  engagement  to  the  heiress  once  announced,  all  his 
4ifficulties  would  disappear  like  magic.  He  thought  the  value 
of  the  stake  was  worth  the  risk  he  ran  of  being  served  with  a 
writ  during  his  flying  visit  to  London.  Surely  fortune  would' 
befriend  him  just  a  little  bit  farther.  At  any  rate  something 
must  be  risked. 

Arrived  at  Doctors'  Commons,  the  unfortunate  Algernon 
found  his  worst  anticipations  realised.  There  it  was  down  in 
black  and  white :  "  To  my  elder  daughter  Mildred  I  bequeath 
all  my  property  of  which  I  die  possessed,  except  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds,  which  I  leave  to  my  younger  daughter 
Maud  as  a  token  of  my  fatherly  affection  for  her." 

**  What  abominable  injustice !"  he  exclaimed,  roused  to 
righteous  wrath  by  the  gross  unfairness  of  this  testamentary 
disposition.  "  Poor  girl,  if  I  were  a  rich  man — ^but  then  I'm 
not,  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  forget  her  and  put  up  with 
Millie  and  her  freckles.  By-the-bye,  I  wonder  what  the  amount 
of  her  fortune  is.  I'll  ask  old  Indermaur,  he  knows  every- 
thing." 

At  the  Bayonet  Club  he  got  the  required  information.  Miss 
Valthome's  fortune  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Elated  with  this  intelligence,  Algernon  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  Wales  to  listen  to  any  more  of 
old  Creneral  Indermaur's  gossip.  Millie's  plain  face  and 
freckles  were  almost  forgotten  now  that  they  were  set  in  an 
aureola  of  wealth. 

*'My  wooing  ought  not  to  be  long  a-doing  with  A«r,"  he 
thtmgbtj  twirling  his  moustaches  as  the  afternoon  express' 
caihried  him  rapidly  westward.      '^Poor  little  thing,   I  have 
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fancied  sometimes  she  was  growing  a  trifle  spoony  on  me — 
though  I  am  sure  I  never  gave  her  the  least  encouragement — 
for  I  have  caught  her  watching  me  very  often  during  the  last 
few  days,  especially  when  I  was  talking  to  Maud.  I  daresay 
she  was  jealous.  Heigho !  I  wish  things  had  been  different. 
Maud  is  really  a  splendid  girl — but  three  thousand  pounds! 
No,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

At  dinner  that  night  he  contrived  to  slip  into  a  chair  by 
Millie's  side,  and  he  forthwith  commenced  his  new  campaign. 
At  first  he  found  her  shyness  almost  imconquerable.  Her 
replies  to  his  brilliant  sallies  were  always  monosyllabic,  and  he 
fancied  she  shrank  sensitively  when  his  eyes  rested  on  her  face. 
But  as  Algernon  really  exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable,  and  as 
he  had  sufficient  tact  to  ignore  her  shyness,  Millie  was  soon, 
if  not  at  her  ease,  at  least  not  painfully  embarrassed.  Maud 
was  seated  almost  opposite,  and  her  recalcitrant  swain  felt 
some  secret  pangs  as  he  met  her  indignant  glance.  He  noticed 
that  she  talked  little  to  her  neighbour,  and  that  she  seemed 
absent  and  unlike  her  brilliant  self.  Later  on,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Algernon  was  again  at  Millie's  side.  Her  shyness  had 
quite  vanished,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  quiet  shrewdness 
of  some  of  her  remarks. 

*^  It  is  a  thousand  pities  she  is  so  plain,"  he  thought  as  he 
said  good-night  to  her.  ^^  She  is  really  rather  a  nice  little 
thing.  I  daresay  she  will  make  me  a  model  wife.  At  any 
rate  it  will  be  delightful  to  help  her  spend  her  money." 

Bather  to  his  surprise  Lady  Lewis  seemed  pleased  at  the 
transfer  of  his  devotion  from  the  younger  to  the  elder  Miss 
Valthome,  for  he  was  asked  to  stay  another  week  at  the  Hall. 

'^  Can  she  wish  to  befriend  me  after  all,"  he  thought.  '*  It 
looks  very  much  like  it." 

Several  days  passed  and  everything  went  well  with  Algernon's 
second  wooing.  He  walked  and  drove  with  Millie  just  as  he 
had  walked  and  driven  with  Maud.  He  sang  duets  and 
played  billiards  with  Millie  just  as,  one  short  week  ago,  he  had 
sung  and  played  with  her  sister.  And  again  he  flattered  him- 
self that  his  suit  had  been  successful.  He  was  resolved  to  bring 
his  wooing  to  the  orthodox  climax. 

His  resolution  to  marry  Millie  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken 
once  or  twice  when  she  looked  plainer  than  usual  and  her 
sister  shone  by  force  of  contrast,  but  he  very  wisely  determined 
to  put  any  nonsense  of  that  sort  out  of  his  head.  He  meant 
to  propose  to  the  heiress  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

One  evening  there  was  a  small  carpet-dance,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  waltz  with  the  elder  Miss  Valthome  Algernon  led  her  into 
the  conservatory  with  the  intention  of  putting  the  all  impor- 
tant question  before  they  left  it.  But  the  girl's  shyness  seemed 
to  have  returned,  and  he  found  it  extremelv  difficult  to  make 
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lover-like  speeches  when  his  most  eloquent  phrases  were 
listened  to  in  chilling  silence,  or  answered  only  by  a  frigid 
little  **  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  At  last,  in  desperation  (for  he  was  to 
leave  Felindre  Hall  on  the  following  morning,  and  this  would 
be  his  last  chance),  he  plunged  boldly  into  a  declaration  of  his 
attachment,  and  in  set  terms  laid  his  heart  and  fortune  at 
Millie's  feet. 

'^  Are  you  really  serious,  Captain  Quinton  ?"  she  said,  looking 
at  him  in  genuine  surprise. 

^'  Of  course  I  am.  There  is  nothing  I  wish  so  much  as  that 
you  should  be  my  wife." 

"  And — ^and  do  you  really  care  for  me  ?" 

Algernon  protested  his  devotion. 

^'  I  fancied  you  cared  for  my  sister,"  said  Millie,  raising  her 
downcast  eyes  and  fixing  them  questioningly  on  his  face.  In 
spite  of  himself  he  hesitated,  and  his  momentary  agitation 
must  have  caused  him  to  make  some  sudden  movement,  for 
the  leaves  of  a  camellia-tree  close  by  certainly  rustled  just 
then. 

**  Quite  a  mistake,"  he  replied  firmly,  "  I  have  a  very  great 
regard  for  your  sister — but " — he  took  Millie's  hand  and  pressed 
it  tenderly — "  my  love  is  given  to  you." 

Already  a  dazzling  vision  of  all  the  things  Miss  Valthome's 
wealth  would  procure  for  him  flashed  before  his  mind's  eye,  and 
for  the  moment  he  forgot  even  those  dreadful  fireckles.  In 
tones  that  positively  trembled  with  eagerness  he  begged  for  an 
answer. 

^  I  cannot  give  it  now,"  whispered  Millie  faintly.  Just  then 
the  leaves  of  the  camellia-tree  shook  audibly  and  to  Algernon's 
dismay  Maud  emerged  from  her  retreat  and  stood  calmly 
before  them. 

"  Oh,  Maud— do  speak  for  me,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Valthorne 
nervously,  ^^  Captain  Quinton  has  asked  me  to  marry  him 
and  — "  she  whispered  a  word  or  two  in  her  sister's  ear  and  left 
the  unlucky  Algernon  face  to  face  with  the  girl  he  had  slighted. 

Maud  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  without  speaking ;  her 
upper  lip  curling  slightly  and  an  angry  spark  kindling  in  her 
eyes. 

'^My  sister  tells  me  that  you  are  a  suitor  for  her  hand,"  she  said 
slowly.  "  Though  it  is  hardly  usual  for  a  younger  sister  to  play 
the  part  of  guardian  to  the  elder  I  am  going  to  do  so.  No 
doubt  you  require  particulars  of  Millie's  fortune,"  she  went  on 
with  scarcely  veiled  contempt  and  in  a  tone  of  business-like 
formality.  *^  Unfortunately  the  small  fortune  left,  to  her  by  our 
fiEither  was  lost  in  the  failure  of  the  Colossal  Bank,  but  it  has 
always  been  my  intention  to  settle  some  thousands  on  my  sister 
when  she  marries." 

Algernon  gazed  into  the  handsome  face  of  the  speaker  in 
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bewilderment.  His  brain  was  whirling  with  a  dreadful  thought. 
Was  Maud  th^  heiress  after  all  ? 

"  But>— but,"  he  stammered. 

Maud  laughed  a  scornful  little  laugh.  ^*  You  look  surprised, 
Captain  Quinton.  Oh !  I  think  I  understand,'*  she  added 
quickly.  "  Is  it  possible  you  thought  Millie  was  the  heiress  ?  I 
will  set  you  right  on  that .  point ;  I  am  the  fortunate  one.  I 
inherited  my  mother's  fortune  ;  she  was  Gwendolen  Oavies,  tte 
fipreat  Welsh  heiress.  Did  you  not  know  that  Millie  and  I  wer? 
half-sisters  ?  I  fear  you  have  made  a  mistake.  But  at  any 
rate  Millie  and  I  beg  to  decline  your  very  flattering  proposal/* 
she  added  with  a  sweeping  curtsey,  **  for  the  Valthome  heiress.** 


FOR  EVER. 

What  has  been  is^  and  ne'er  can  pass  away. 

Though  bitter  words  and  long  estrangement  seve|: ; 

The  deeds  we  do,  our  looks,  the  words  we  say. 
Though  past,  must  live  for  ever. 

To-morrow,  yesterday,  to-day  are  one. 
Bound  by  a  chain  to  be  divided  never, 

To-morrow  will  be  now,  when  this  day's  gone. 
The  present  lives  for  ever ! 

And  still,  while  life  shall  last  and  time  goes  by. 
Another  morrow  waits  for  our  endeavour, 

Each  follows  each  and  fast  as  it  may  fly, 
The  future  lives  for  ever ! 

But  when  this  life  is  ended,  time  no  more 
Into  the  past  or  future  we  shall  sever 

To-morrow,  yesterday,  to-day  shall  soar 
Into  one  vast  **  For  ever !" 

Swansea.      ,  Stella  Vauohan. 


•  •  <  » 
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REBECCA  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS,      "f  Tnd 

vtibie 

^ed 
Fifty  years  constitute  a  comparatively  short  period  of  national 
life,  and  yet  what  mighty  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this 
fair  Wales  of  ours  during  the  last  half  century !    To  most  of  us 
what  a  strange,  unnatural  world  was  that  of  the  "  Forties."  "  *Tis 
far  away,  and  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance."    How 
bewildering  its  environments !    No   railways    whisked    their 
loads  from  one  town   to  another,  ^^  swifter  than  the  moon's 
sphere."    No  distance-demolishing  telegraph,  no  penny  post,  no- 
penny  newspaper.      Lumbering    coaches,  gaudily  bedizened,, 
shook  the   streets  with  their  rumbling ;  the  rally  of  the  horn* 
**  woke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  hills."    Elements  of  the 
picturesque  richly  plentiful;  comfort    sadly  at  a    discount*. 
Disciples  of  St.  Buskin  might  have  withheld  their  admiration 
of  those   "good  old  days  "if  they  had  lived  earlier  in   the 
century,  when  no  iron  roads  were  "tearing  up  the  surface  of  the- 
land  as  grapeshot  do  the  sea;"  when  the  great  net  had  not  beguD- 
to  "  draw  and  twitch  the  ancient  frame  and  strength  together,, 
contracting  all  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms  and  rural  heart,, 
into  a  narrow,^  finite,  calculating  metropolis  of  manufactures." 
Perhaps  they  were  fearfully  prosaic  folk  in  those  days,  terribly 
utilitarian,  who  would  have  sacrificed  all  arcadian  charms  for  a 
tithe  of  modem  conveniences,  and  would  have  failed  to  compre- 
hend those  lingering,  loving  looks  the  foes  of  smoke-beclouded 
cities  are  ever  and  anon  directing    backwards  to  the  pre- 
meehanical  age.     Letters  were  luxuries  reserved  for  the  well- 
to-do;  for  aught  the  bulk  of  the  people  benefitted  directly 
therefrom,  newspapers  might  as  well  have  had  no  existence 
The  watch-dogs  of  civilisation  were  sleepy  puppies  then.   Were 
one  of  our  great  daily  newspapers  to  cut  short  at  its  most 
exciting  part  the  narrative  of  a  terrible  crime  committed  within 
a  dozen  miles    of    the    office    of    publication,   several  days 
previously,  with  the  curt  intimation  that  more  particulars  could 
not  be  given  because  "  the  driver  of  the  coach  was  in  a  hurry," 
we  would  search  for  the  joke  concealed.    But  the  readers  of 
1840  had  been  taught  to  expect  little.    They  patiently  waited 
a  week  for  the  continuation  of  the  report  "  in  our  next."    The 
width  of  the  gulf  dividing  the  two  generations  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  patrons  of  the  then  leading  paper  in  the 
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bewilderment     ^^^  accepted  the  apology  as  according  with 

Was  Maud  thW^^'  of  things.     Not  less  susceptible  to  playful 

<<  T>  f._buK'^®    system— or  no  system — of  public  education 

M    d  laur'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  period.   But  that  had,  moreover,  a  grim 

r     tain   (^^'^^  little  schoolrooms,  scantily   furnished,  badly 

P ,  i^^^Kna  ventilated,  where  the   **  Dame "  presided   over  a 

'11  s/*y  ^^^^  *^^^  often  doling  out  knowledge  from  a  woefully 

.  v^^d  stock — ^nowhere  has  progression  been  more  evident  than 

^his.     True,  there  were  other  schools  more  akin  to  those  of 

P^e  present  time,  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and  a  multitude 

J^of  causes  operated  to   cripple  their  usefulness.     Attendance 

y^   was  purely  voluntary ;  the  blessings  of  education   were  not 

y^        generally  appreciated.     After  a  fashion  a  few  such  institutions 

^  tiirived  and  did  good.     These  circumstances,  lightly  touched 

upon,  are  possibly  extraneous  to  the  subject  of  ^'  Bebecca  and 

her  Daughters,"  but  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances, 

equally  suggestive  of  the  changes,  radical  and  wide  extending, 

which  have  taken  place  since  1843,  they  serve  in  some  measure 

to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  'Becca  arose*    They  warn 

us  too  of  the  fallacy  of  judging  the  events  of  that  time  by  the 

standard  prevailing  in  1887. 

In  common  with  all  civilised  nationalities,  the  Welsh  of  1843 
unconsciously  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  social  and  scientific 
revolution  which  has  not  yet  wholly  spent  its  force.  Invention 
was  racking  her  brain  and  surprising  the  world  with  that 
^fertility  of  resource  in  devising .  means  whereby  to  subjugate 
•natm'al  forces  to  the  ccntrol  of  man  which  has  since  induced 
the  marvellous  development  of  manufacture  and  made  its 
gigantic  expansion  possible.  The  fruits  of  her  travail  were 
beginning  to  appear.  The  old  order  of  things  was  changing ;  it 
had  not  changed.  This  epoch  of  transition  was  contempor- 
aneous with  Wales'  solitary  rebellion,  if  that  grotesquely  guised 
outburst  can  be  so  designated.  You  who  live  in  populous 
place's,  ^^  amidst  the  hurry  of  crowds  and  the  crash  of  innovation,'* 
'where  the  scenes  are  ever  shifting,  and  events  grave,  gay,  and 
exeiting  chase  one  another  into  forgetfulness,  cannot  easily 
'  'imagine  the  tenacity  with  which  the  minds  of  the  simple  country- 
side folk  cling  to  the  memories  of  1843.  'Beoea  to  them  has 
still  an  actual  personality :  she  *^  holds  the  field  "  in  local  lore, 
.  the  heroine  of  countless  daring  escapades.  Time  has  cast  it» 
glamour  over  her  achievements,  bringing  into  relief  the  brighter 
phases  of  a  unique  movement.  It  has  invested  with  some  show 
of  dignity  the  wild  outburst  of  destructive  forces,  the  manifes- 
tations of  which,  tragic  as  they  often  were,  had  nevertheless  the 
properties  of  a  farce.  Beminiscences  of  that  eventful  period 
linger  in  out-of-the-way  plaices.  Every  hill,  wood,  and  hollow 
in  the  scenes  of  her  activity  contributes  something  to  the 
eom'mon  store. 
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'Becca  came  at  a  propitious  moment.  The  old  beliefs 
wldch  had  peopled  the  land  with  *\  gibbering  ghosts,**  with 
"elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves,"  were 
relaxing  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  'Becca  vitalised  the 
staled  fireside  chronicles  and  filled  the  land  with  toothsome 
anecdotes.  Those  midnight  raids  ^'  'neath  the .  light  of  the 
moon "  of  armed  and  strangely  guised  men — who  suddenly 
came  none  knew  whence,  swooped  down  upon  a  'pik-e  and 
disappeared  none  knew  whither — appealed  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  minds  of  the  impressionable  Cymry.  They  revelled 
in  the  sweet  mysteriousness  of  the  daring  visitants.  Little 
wonder  then  that  'Becca,  concerned  though  she  was  with 
matters  common-place  enough,  yet  left  soma  traces  of  her 
;idvent  in  local  tradition.  Many  of  her  ^^  Daughters  "  still  live 
and  move  among  us,  but  the  number  steadily  grows  less.  Until 
they  have  all  passed  away  the  stormy  episodes  in  which  they 
bore  a  part  will  continue  to  provide  social  gatherings  at  many 
a  Welsh  fireside  with  the  warp  and  woof  whereof  to  weave  the 
welcome  round  of  stories  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  when 
gossipy  material  is  scarce  and  the  hours  lag. 

The  ''Forties"  were  memorable  years.  Europe  had  in  h 
marked  degree  the  characteristics  of  an  active  volcano. 
Intermittent  upheavals  of  eruptive  forces  shook  the  fabric  of 
authority.  At  no  time  since  have  thrones  and  long-lived  systems 
been  so  fiercely  assailed.  A  phlethora  of  evils — real  and 
fanciful — invited  the  application  of  the  rejuvenated  panacea 
of  force.  Apparently  civilisation  as  previously  understood  had 
reached  the  end  of  its  tether,  had  exhausted  all  its  resources ; 
physical  force  was  to  be  reinstated  as  the  final  arbiter  between 
Demos  and  Authority.  All  the  old  traditions  were  to  be  set 
aside  as  fossilised  fallacies,  to  make  way  for  a  brand  new  gospel. 

Something  of  this  wild  spirit  appears  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  the  more  restless  elements  in  Wales.  Unhappily  the 
existence  of  tangible  grievances  enabled  the  vague  feeling  of 
unrest  to  crystallize  into  well-defined  forms — gave  method  to 
the  madness.  The  success  which  met  the  initial  efibrts  at 
heating  down  vexatious  imposts  emboldened  repetition  on  an 
increasing  scale  until  the  whole  country  was  aroused.  *'  Those 
many  had  not  dared  to  do  the  evil  if  the  first  that  did  the 
edict  infringe  but  answered  for  his  deed/'  aptly  describes  the 
chief  reason  why  the  very  humble  beginning  had  such  a 
puissant  end. 

Better  testimony  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  Welsh 
people  cannot  be  adduced  than  is  aiforded  by  those  exclamations 
of  surprise  with  which  our  neighbours  received  the  intelligence 
uf  organised  opposition  to  the  law  in  Wales.  These,  together 
with  the  covert  sympathy  extended  on  all  sides  to  the  objects 
of  the  rising,  effectively  demonstrate  the  general  predisposition 
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to  dissociate  the  Welsh  from  deeds  of  unreasonable  violence. 
The  references  to  'Becca  which  continued  for  some  time  to 
occupy  prominent  places  in  the  leading  journals  were  singularly 
free  farom  national  animus,  and  if  the  writers  were  not  at  all 
times  very  happy  in  their  diagnosis  of  racial  peculiarities,  they 
were  generally  sensibly  inclined  to  deal  generously  with  a 
people  whose  past  possessed  to  a  striking  extent  the  merit  of 
repose.  Thus  an  able  contemporary  reviewer  could  not  forbear 
giving  expression  to  his  astonishment  that  trouble  should  have 
originated  from  so  unexpected  a  source,  for  ^'  no  quarter  of  the 
British  isles  had  for  a  long  course  of  years  occasioned  less 
disquietude  to  its  rulers  or  attracted  less  attention  to  its 
internal  concerns."  The  Times,  while  naturally  calling  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  disorder,  openly  espoused  the  cause — 
wisely  discriminating  between  methods  that  were  reprehensible 
and  objects  which  were  commendable.  And  the  powerful 
^^  Thunderer  "  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  regard.  The  public 
displayed  a  receptiveness  to  complaints  rarely  experienced  by 
law-breakers.  All  classes  seemed  to  share  the  belief  that  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  moving  cause  was  imperatively  required 
ere  a  people  hitherto  remarkable  for  their  spirit  of  obedience 
would  be  impelled  to  violent  deeds  ^^  against  the  peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen."  Had  not  the  Welsh — and  here 
we  again  quote  our  sympathetic  reviewer — "  been  chiefly  known 
to  their  English  neighbours  as  a  patient,  industrious,  hard-faring 
race,  tenacious  of  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers,  disliking 
change,  and  not  easily  aroused  to  enterprise  ;  of  a  temperament 
somewhat  sluggish  and  unimaginative."  We  suspect  our  critic 
was  drawing  upon  his  store  of  Shakspearian  erudition  when  he 
furthermore  declared  the  Welsh  "  warm  and  choleric  in  their 
feelings  when  excited,"  and  assuredly  he  had  the  exploits  of 
'Becca  particularly  present  in  his  mind's  eye  when  adjudging 
them  ^^  capable  of  no  small  degree  of  pertinacity  and  dogged 
resolution  in  the  pursuit  of  their  objects. 

What  induced  the  departure  from  the  peace  which  successive 
generations  had  continuously  maintained  ?  We  have  already 
casually  adverted  to  the  restless  spirit  abroad.  But  that  of 
itself  could  not  and  did  not  largely  affect  the  Welsh.  The 
hypothesis  advanced  by  a  few  that  Chartism  was  a  factor  rests 
on  frail  foundation.  Much  was  said  at  the  time  regarding  the 
alleged  influx  of  well-dressed  and  otherwise  suspicious  strangers 
into  the  disaffected  districts.  But  when  these  statements  came 
to  be  sifted  there  was  a  total  absence  of  corroborative  evidence. 
In  no  single  instance  was  the  influence  of  ^'foreign"  agitators 
specifically  shown.  The  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
tumults,  and  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
combination  over  a  wide  area,  disposes  us  to  think  the  distur- 
bances absolutely  local  in  their  origin  and  disconnected  except 
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within  narrow  bounds.  We  doubt  whether  a  'Beecaite  ever 
**  razed  a  'pike  "  a  dozen  miles  from  home.  In  support  of  this 
contention  is  the  well-nigh  convincing  presumptive  evidence 
that  not  one  of  the  "Seven  points  of  the  Charter"  was  adopted 
by  'Becca.  That  on  the  contrary  grievances  concrete  rather 
than  abstract,  real  and  not  fanciful,  did  exist-  and  grievously 
affected  the  Welsh  farmers  we  shall  presently  show,  not  with  the 
view  of  justifying  what  needs  must  be  unjustifiable,  while  con- 
stitutional methods  of  redressing  wrongs  are  not  denied,  but  of 
explaining  in  some  degree  occurrences  otherwise  almost 
inexplicable,  having  regard  to  the  respect  for  and  the  whole- 
some fear  of  the  law  which  previously  had  been  peculiarly 
characteristic. 

The  idea  generally  obtaining  is  that  excessive  turnpike  gate* 
tolls  solely  originated  the  riots,  and  that  other  subsidiary 
grievances  only  attained  prominence  as  the  influence  of  the* 
movement  extended.  This  is  erroneous,  despite  the  authority 
given  it  by  the  appellation  invariably  assigned  the  events  of 
"Turnpike  Grate  Riots."  The  inquiry  prosecuted  by  the 
Crovemment  of  the  day  elicited  unmistakable  testimony  showing 
that  while  the  abolition  or  diminution  of  tolls  was  an  important 
**  plank,"  the  "  platform "  of  grievances  from  the  outset  was 
tolerably  wide,  taking  in  matters  which  wounded  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  peasantry  more  acutely  than  did  the  "  bleeding  " 
of  the  farmers  by  the  toll  collectors.  But  nevertheless  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  fell  on  the  "'pikes,"  possibly  because  they  were 
deemed  "  outward  and  visible  signs  "  of  A  vicious  and  vexatious 
order  of  things  generally.  Many  circumstances  in  combination' 
operated  to  ferment  **  the  restless  humours  of  the  land  " — to 
What  extent  severally  and  relatively  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
First  place  was  undoubtedly  given  the  tolls,  because  they  were 
rhore  immediately  felt  and  because  the  gates  and  bars  afforded 
what  the  other  evils  did  not — a  ready  means  for  manifesting 
the  discontent  felt  with  all  in  common. 

In  the  multitude  of  witnesses  who  came  forward  to  assist  the 
Royal  Commissioners  there  was  not  to  be  found  one  man  with 
the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  the  turnpike  gate 
system  of  that  period.     It  certainly  was  a  most  vicious  and  dis- 
jointed one.      Parliament  had  invariably  treated   in  cavalier 
fashion  legislation  bearing  upon  the  management  of  the  great 
public  highways.     The  subject  was  peculiarly  commonplace  and 
unheroic,  and  consequently  uninviting.     Hence  the  advisable- 
ness  of  dismissing  it  as  summarily  as  possible.    The  attitude  of' 
legislators  generally  in  regard  to  it  suggested  the  influence  of* 
a  Micawberian  philosophy,  for  they  appear  to  have  legislated  ■ 
with  a  sturdy  faith  that  in  the  quiet  lapse  of  events  somethvrlg 
wotild  "  turn  up"  to  demolish  at  one  fell  stroke  the  lop-sided- 
fabric  mounted  in  such  haphazard  manner.     Measure  succeeded 
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measare,  each  regardless  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  "  healing  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound  by 
making  many."     A  Turnpike  Act  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
A  system  not  particularly  sound  in  conception  did  not  improve 
with  incessant    tinkerings.      Imperfections    grew    with    each 
spasmodic  effort.    Dangerous  powers  of  taxation  were  vested, 
I  with  absolutely  no  effective   check,  in  virtually  irresponsible 
\  bodies.    The  Royal  Commissioners,  struck  by  this  fact,  reported 
\that  they  "  saw  no  reason  why  the  trustees  should  not,  if  they 
/thought  fit,  in  virtue  of  the  large  and  lavish  powers  committed 

I  to  them,  establish  a  gate  and  demand  a  toll  at  intervals  of  one 
(  hundred  yards  each  throughout  the  County  of  Carmarthen." 

They  added  that  ^^  in  the  creation  of  each  one  of  these  trusts 
Parliament  had  paid  no  apparent  regard  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  trust,  and  though  the  trustees  have  been  unwilling  to 
establish  too  frequent  tolls  within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
districts,  they  have  had  no  scruple  in  placing  a  gate  or  bar  at 
the  confines  of  their  own  trusts,  however  near  it  might  be  to  the 
gate  of  an  adjoining  one.  The  Kidwelly  and  the  Three  Commotts 
Trusts  and  some  others  interlace  each  other  in  a  sort  of  net^ 
work."  The  foregoing  anticipates  the  explanation  that  these 
.  ^'  large  and  lavish  powers  "  were  frittered  away  among  a  host  of 

I I  trusts,  each  virtually  absolute  within  its  own  boundaries.     Five 
\  separate  trusts,  for  instance,  led  into  the  town  of  Carmarthen. 

With  the  source  thus  tainted,  the  stream  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  pollution.  Had  the  administration  of  the  powers  been 
able  and  rigidly  scrupulous,  Acts  so  wantonly  conceived  would 
necessarily  have  exhibited  defects  in  the  working.  But  except 
in  a  few  instances  that  administration  gave  cumulative  force 
to  the  original  errors.  Nominally  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  an 
imposing  gathering  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  district,  all 
magistrates,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  being  enabled  to  qualify  as 
trustees.  Unless,  however,  an  exciting  occasion  arose  the 
powers  of  the  board  were  virtually  embodied  in  a  very  few. 
With  what  result  was  shown  by  the  disclosures  made  after  the 
violence  of  'Becca  had  directed  public  attention  to  the  trusts. 
For  a  long  course  of  years  costly  improvements,  oftentimes 
inj  ndicious  and  unnecessary,  had  been  lightly  undertaken,  and  the 
natural  consequence  was  seen  in  congested  liabilities.  These 
had  compelled  recourse  being  had  to  various  expedients  to  make 
ends  meet.  In  many  cases  the  interest  payable  on  outstanding 
debts  swallowed  up  the  whole  of  the  receipts,  and  thus  the 
anomaly  was  created  of  a  body  exacting  oppressive  tolls  for  the 
use  of  roads  to  the  maintenance  of  which  it  did  not  con- 
tribute a  penny. 

Heavy  indebtedness  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  trusts.  Kidwelly,  with  a  revenue  of  ^£2,600, 
had  liabilities  amounting  to  £15,712,  inclu«ling  £1,107  arrears 
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of  interest.  Llangadock  had  a  debt  of  £4,917,  and  an  income  of 
£740 ;  Lampeter  and  Llandovery,  liabilities,  inclusive  of  arrears 
of  interest,  £6,122,  and  a  revenue  of  £864.  Newmill  Trust,  in 
Glamorganshire,  with  its  road  indicted  and  impassable,  had  a 
debt  of  £6,000,  and  an  income  of  £20.  The  salaries  of  its 
clerk  and  surveyor  had  never  been  paid.  The  Brecknockshire 
Trusts,  amalgamated  and  efficiently  managed,  stood  alone  in 
affording  some  promise  of  its  debt  being  liquidated.  With  not 
a  few  trustees  the  task  was  ever  present  of  coping  with  increasing 
indebtedness,  with  diminishing  receipts.  The  Royal  Clommis- 
sioners  heard  much  that  was  startling  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  those  debts  had  been  contracted.     A  substan- 

^  tial  bridge  had  been  thrown  across  a  river  in  one  place,  and 

large  expenses  lavished  thereon  simply  because  a  bishop's  palace 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  water.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  existence  of  certain  roads,  well-made  and 
well-maintained  at  the  public  expense,  was  that  such  and  such 

f  a  trustee's  convenience  was  served  thereby.     In  short  the  con- 

dition of  the  trusts — one  or  two  excepted — could  scarcely  have 
been  worse  financially  and  otherwise,  and  could,  with  reasonable 
care,  have  been  infinitely  better. 

The  feuds  of  rival  Trusts  were  diverting,  but  awkward  withal 
to  those  who  had  to  provide  the  funds.  These  sometimes 
assumed  apolitical  complexion.  Three  Commotts,  for  instance, 
had  decided  Whig  tendencies,  and  the  Trust  affected  blue 
tickets  to  indicate  its  abhorrence  of  the  red-ticketed  Toryism 
of  the  bordering  Kidwelly  Trust.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the 
trustees  seem  to  have  acted  as  if  naught  but  their  own  sweet 
wills  were  to  be  consulted.  Not  rarely  a  local  magnate,  ^^  puffed 
with  pride  of  vain  pleasance,"  would  take  Trust  and  trustees  as 
well  under  "  the  shadow  of  his  wing,"  and  not  only  show  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  but  saw  that  they  were  so  done.  A  few 
**  whose  heels  were  kibed"  thereby  would  resent  his  espionage, 
but  the  majority  were  indifferent.  One  of  the  most  active  of 
the  magistrates  in  quelling  the  riots  belonged  to  the  former 
category.  He  boldly  bearded  a  benevolent  despot,  and,  in 
substance,  stated  that  a  road  which  led  to  the  latter's  residence 
afforded  an  instance  of  public  money  being  devoted  to  private 
improvements. 

If  complaint  be — ^as  St.  Patrick  is  credited  with  having  once 
said — the  sincerest  part  of  the  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity, 
and  if  the  same  rule  hold  good  in  temporal  matters,  then  the 
Commissioners  were  not  stinted  sincerity,  for  little  of  aught 
but  complaint  did  they  receive.  Only  an  occasional  lively 
phrase  of  unconscious  humour  relieved  the  otherwise  mono- 
tonous single-stringed  dirge.  That  picture  of  a  trustee— who 
would  have  his  own  way  whatever  might  betide— marshalling 
his  fiTnnll  army  of  decrepit  retainers,  and  despatching  them  at 
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snaiPs  pace  to  repair  a  road  a  dozen  miles  away,  has  its  com- 
panion in  that  hasty  shouldering  of  appliances,  ere  the  job  had 
scarcely  been  began,  in  order  to  commence  betimes  the  weary 
tramp  homeward.  The  indignant  trustees  who  aspired  to  be 
something  more  than  figure-heads  failed  to  see  how  economy 
was  served  by  pajdng  the  pick-and-shovel  squad  for  marching 
and  countermarching  all  the  day  long ;  nor  how  the  roads  were 
to  profit  therefrom.  But  the  generalissimo  does  not  appear  to 
have  bated  one  jot  his  ^*  sweet  reasonableness." 

The  Aberdare  Trustees  were  unfaltering  believers  in  the 
policy  of  "masterly  inactivity" — collection  of  tolls  being, 
however,  placed  outside  the  sphere  of  this  policy.  They  had 
neither  surveyor  nor  clerk.  But  they  had  a  treasurer,  and  the 
manner  of  his  election,  as  described  by  him,  will  bear  recital. 
He  had  acted  for  fifteen  years,  after  an  induction  certainly  not 
excessively  ceremonial.  Accosted  on  the  road  one  day,  he  was 
told,  "  Act  as  our  treasurer  and  you  shall  be  allowed  to  ride 
through  the  gates  free."  "  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  was  the  response, 
and  the  thing  was  done. 

Descending  the  scale  we  are  confronted  by  a  laxity  growrng 
with  the  opportunities  offered.  The  tolls  were  let  by  auctiotu 
Recently  speculators  had  been  attracted  from  "across  the 
border,"  and  their  appearance  introduced  a  fresh  factor 
promoting  discontent.  These  "  farmed  "  the  tolls,  not  better 
nor  worse  than  men  of  their  class,  interested  only  in  making  the 
best  of  a  bargain,  are  apt  to  do.  They  interpreted  the  law 
"  by  their  own  light,"  and  as  a  strict  supervision  was  not 
exercised  over  them,  the  farmers  promptly  found  to  their  oost 
that  the  rate  of  tolls  fluctuated  with  an  upward  tendency.  On  the 
slighte.st  provocation  the  tolls  flew  up.  An  ingenious  collector 
conceived  the  bright  idea  of  charging  for  the  baskets  the 
farmers  carried  for  friends  from  town,  but  had  his  industry 
rudely  checked  by  the  magistrates.  Tb^  renters  had  a  double- 
barrelled  plan  of  forcing  up  the  receipts.  They  plied  itnpe- 
cunious  trustees  with  tempting  offers  of  extra  sums  of  money 
if  an  additional  gate  were  placed  here  and  a  bar  there.  Too 
often  the  temptation  proved  irresistible.  After  the  outburst  of 
violence  had  moved  the  Kidwelly  Trustees  to  put  their  house 
in  order,  they  discovered  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  unnecessary  gates  within  the  district.  They  were  not 
removed ;  the  cost  of  doing  that  had  been  spared  the  Trust  by 
'Becoa.  The  grievance  was  not  recognised  before  the  evB 
lesson  had  been  inculcated  that  force  was  more  efficacious 
than  peaceful  representations. 

Still  another  class  has  to  be  noticed,  the  collectors  who, 
engaged  at  miserable  stipends,  often  eked  out  their  scanty^ 
pittances  by  petty  pilfering  on  their  own  account.  G«te» 
maintained  merely  to  close  every  possible  loophole  to  the 
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traveller  did  not  realise  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  man 
in  charge,  and  by  these  means  a  premium  was  placed  on 
fraud. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  system  which  had  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  it«  success.  Every 
note  of  the  gamut  added  something  to  the  discord.  It  was 
the  case  of  the  fairies  reversed.  Each  sponsor  brought,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse,  and  there  was  not  even  the  solitary 
exception  who  did  otherwise  to  complete  the  analogy.  The 
effects  of  blunders  and  evil-doiuff  converged  to  a  single  point ; 
the  sins  of  all  connected  with  the  management  descended  to 
the  unfortunate  toll-payer. 

The  extent  to  which  the  imposts  were  levied  may  be 
indicated  by  taking  a  representative  parish.  Llanarthney,  with 
an  acreage  of  eleven  thousand  and  a  population  of  two  thousand 
two  hundred,  had  no  fewer  than  eleven  bars  or  gates. 
Travelling  in  a  certain  direction,  the  law  required  toll  to  be  paid 
four  times  within  a  distance  of  four  miles.  A  farmer  with 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  paid  about  fifty 
pounds  a  year  in  toUage  for  lime.  Had  all  the  farm  been  com 
land  the  tolls  would  have  amounted  to  double  that  sum.  He 
bought  lime  at  two-and-sixpence  per  load,  and  in  conveying  it 
to  the  fields,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  was  compelled  to 
contribute  as  toUage  six  shillings  per  load.  Nor  were  the 
farmers,  by  any  means,  the  only  class  that  suffered.  It  was 
computed  by  a  competent  man  that  of  two  thousand  pounds 
expended  in  building  a  number  of  houses,  one  hundred  pounds 
went  in  tolls.  Nor  had  the  contributors  the  slight  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  Trusts  were  benefitted  to  anything  like  the 
extent  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  money  filtered  through 
the  hands  of  intermediaries,  growing  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less.  Other  facts  pointing  in  the  same  directioii 
could  be  given,  but  those  already  adduced  are  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  which  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  was 
indifferently  conceived,  indifferently  managed,  and  that  the 
method  of  collecting  tolls,  alike  with  their  oppressive  frequency, 
constituted  a  real  and  vexatious  grievance  to  a  people  already 
struggling  hard  against  difficulties  preventible  and  otherwise. 

Apart  from  evils  appertaining  to  the  levying  of  tolls  there 
were  other  causes  promoting  disorder,  by  swelling  the  flood 
of  discontent.  A  steady  and  continuous  falling  away  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  administrators  of  justice  gave  point  at  a 
critical  period  to  the  saying  of  Grirdinius,  '^  Those  that  I 
reverence,  those  I  fear."  The  moral  force  which  should  have 
been  a  powerful  auxiliary  for  good  in  the  hour  of  need  fell 
painfully  short  of  legitimate  expectation.  Several  reasons 
accounted  for  this.  Incompetent  men,  deficient  in  knowledge 
and   experience,  had  frequently  been  engaged  as  magisterial 
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clerks,  and  on  these  the  justices,  rendered  all  the  more  depen- 
dent by  ignorance  of  the  native  tongue,  were  perforce  com- 
j>elled  to  rely  for  guidance.    The  administration  of  law  generally 
was   somewhat  out  of  joint.    Then  the  magistracy  had  not 
always  shaped  their  courses  discreetly.     An  unseemly  alterca- 
tion  in  open  court   between   Pembrokeshire  justices  of  the 
peace  eventuated  in  a  challenge  being  publicly  exchanged  to  fight 
a  duel.  In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  J.P., 
is  instructive  and  entertaining.    ^^  At  the  first  petty  sessions  my 
fatherattended  in  this  place — Llanelly,"  he  told  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, '*  one  of  the  magistrates  acted  as  clerk.    After  they 
had  finished  the  money  was  pulled  out  of  a  little  bag,  and  it 
was  divided  among  the  magistrates.    There  was  an  odd  half-a- 
crown,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  said,  *  I  will  keep  that,  as  I 
acted  as  clerk.'"    ^^Do  you  mean  to  say,**  interpolated  an 
astonished  Commissioner,  '^  that  the  magistrates  were  in  the 
habit  of  dining  together  with  the  fees  ? "    "  Yes,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  ^*  and  then  divided  the  remainder  if  there  was  more 
tlian  enough  to  pay  for  the  dinner.''     Stories  of  this  description, 
reflecting  more  or  less  on  the  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the 
magistrates,  circulated  among  the  people,  bringing  contempt  on 
those  who  should  have  been  8a7i8  reproche.    General  credence 
was  given  the  belief  too  that  the  justices,  in  using  the  great 
p.>wers  committed  to  them,  paid  no  nice  regard  to  legality. 
Subsequent  researches  proved  this  justified,  but  not  to  the  extent 
itnagined.     Charges  to  which  the  county  rate  was  not  amenable 
had  been  systematically  imposed  upon  it,  thereby  inducing  its 
steady  growth.     The  plan  of  paying  the  clerks  by  fees  made 
even  trivial  cases  expensive,  and  was  productive  of  other  evils. 
The  evidence  bore  so  strongly  on  this  point  that  Parliament 
was  invited  to  immediately  remove,  if  possible,  the  "  grounds 
of  so  much  reasonable  complaint." 

Uanelly.  David  Davie?, 

{To  be  continued*) 


WHAT  AMERICA  OWES  TO  WELSHMEN 

FOB   THE   FORMATION   OF    HER   GOVERNMENT    ON 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY. 


"  In  soul  matters,  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons  are  reaohing  and  effective." — 
Roger  Williams, 

"  Without  religious  and  civil  liberty  man  is  a  poor  and  abject  animal  withoat 
rights,  without  property,  and  without  a  conscience,  bendinff  his  neck  to  the  yoke, 
and  crouching  to  the  will  of  every  silly  creature  who  has  the  insolence  to  pretend 
to  authority  over  him." — Ridiard  Price,  D.D.,  F.  R,S. 


There  are  two  Welshmen  whose  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Civil  and  Beligious  Liberty  in  America  is  so  pre- 
eminent, that  I  have  extracted  a  motto  from  the  wnjbings 
of  each  of  them — Koger  Williams  and  Dr.  Eichard  Price. 
I  propose  to  trace  this  influence  before  the  colonies  under- 
took to  remonstrate  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country ;  its  work  in  educating  the  people  of  the  colonies  to 
assert  their  independence,  and  its  immense  value  to  America 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  I  shall  then  show  that  the 
plan  of  government,  which  is  so  much  in  harmony  with  that 
of  Ancient  Britain  before  the  Saxon  period,  was  suggested,  if 
not,  indeed,  submitted  to  the  Bevolutionary  Fathers  by  Dr. 
Price,  and  that  the  essence,  and  frequently  the  very  words, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  this  great  friend  of  the  human  race.  I  shall  then 
give  the  names  of  those  Welshmen,  and  those  of  Welsh  origin, 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  took  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Grovemment ; 
and  of  one  who  id  especially  distinguished  as  the  great  financier 
of  the  revolution.  Such  is  the  plan  and  the  scope  of  the 
present  papers. 

Since  the  work  of  Boger  Williams*  precedes  in  point  of 
time,  if  not  of  importance  also,  that  of  Bichard  Price,  I 
will  briefly  sketch  the  labours  of  this  loving  and  gentle 
soul  in  behalf  of  that  inestimable  blessing,  the  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  letters  referred  to  below  abound  in  expressions 

*  My  source  of  information  is  "  Letters  of  Roger  Williams,  1682-1682,  now  first 
collected.  Edited  by  John  Russell  Bartlett  Providence  :  printed  for  tiie  Narra- 
ganseU  Club." 
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of  the  noblest  sentiments,  injustice  towards  the  Indians,  love 
of  peace  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  sacrifice  of  self- 
interest  to  the  general  good,  and  hatred  of  every  kind  of 
oppression. 

Roger  Williams  was  born  in  Wales  in  the  year  1599.  When 
a  lad.  Sir  Edward  Coke  took  a  fancy  to  him  on  account  of  his 
readiness  in  taking  short-hand  notes  of  sermons,  &c.  Under 
the  patronage  of  this  eminent  man  he  entered  Sutton's 
Hospital,  in  London,  where  he  obtained  an  exhibition.  He 
become  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  in  January,  1626-7.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  Lincolnshire. 
Becoming  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  Scriptural  standing 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
cpuscientiously  remain  a  member  of  it,  he  resolved  to  seek  in 
Massachusetts  the  spiritual  independence  which  Laud  would 
not  permit  him  to  enjoy  at  home.  In  a  letter  to  John  Cotten, 
junior,  he  says  : — 

God  knows  what  gains  and  preferments  I  have  refosed  in  universities,  city, 
county,  and  court  in  old  England,  and  something  in  New  England,  &c.,  to  keep 
my  soul  undefiled  in  this  point,  and  not  to  act  with  a  doubting  conscience. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1630,  he  sailed  for  America  in  the 
ship  LyoUy  under  the  command  of  William  Pierce  (another 
Welshman),  and  did  not  reach  the  New  England  shore  until 
the  first  week  in  February.  The  vessel  also  carried  temporal 
relief  to  the  weary  Pilgrims  who  had  long  been  looking  for 
her  arrival.  It  is  recorded  that,  immediately  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Lyon,  Governor  Winthrop  "  was  distributing  the 
last  handful  of  Meal  in  the  barrel  unto  a  poor  man  distressed 
by  the  wolf  at  the  door."  The  grateful  Pilgrims  held  a  solemn 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  timely  and  welcome  relief  from 
their  anxieties  and  privations. 

The  congregation  of  Boston  Church  unanimously  invited  Mr- 
Williams  to  supply  the  place  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson,  who  had  sailed  for  England,  in  the  Lyon,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1631.  After  holding  a  conference  with  them,  Williams 
found  that  they  had  not  entirely  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  declined  the  offer  on  that  ground. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  a  Nonconformist  of  a  more 
thoroughgoing  kind  than  any  of  the  Massachusetts  Pilgrims. 
His  opinions  and  assertions  excited  consternation  among  the 
rulers  of  the  State.  Roger  Williams  had  not  sojourned  more 
than  two  months  in  Massachusetts  when  the  court  made  a 
remarkable  protest  against  his  views.  This  occurred  upon 
Governor  Winthrop  learning  that  the  Church  at  Salem  desired 
Mr.  Williams  to  fill  the  office  of  teacher,  which  had  become 
vacant  through  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson.  A 
letter  was  written  to  Endicott,  the  leading  member  of  that 
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body,  intimating  that  the  court  marvelled  the  Church  at  Salem 
should  think  of  choosing  Mr.  Williams  without  conferring  with 
it,  and  requesting  that  nothing  should  be  settled  till  an  inter- 
view had  taken  place.  No  attention  was  paid  by  the  people  of 
Salem  to  this  interference  in  the  exercise  of  self-government  by 
the  Church. 

How  long  Mn  Williams  remained  at  Salem,  or  what  caused 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Church  there,  is  not 
known ;  all  that  is  certain  is,  that  he  migrated  to  Plymouth 
within  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  the  court,  and 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  After  staying  two 
years  at  Plymouth  he  retiumed  to  Salem,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  was  chosen  pastor.  The  "  powers  that  be  "  were  not 
easy  in  regard  to  Mr.  Williams's  views,  yet  Grovemor  Bradford 
says  that  his  teachings  were  well  approved,  '^for  the  benefit 
f  whereof  I  still  bless  Grod,  and  am  thankful  to  him,  even  for  his 

sharpest  admonitions  and  reproofs,  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the 
truth." 

It  was  the  lot  of  Roger  Williams  to  be  in  frequent  conflict 
with  the  governing  body  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  outset  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  otherwise,  seeing  that  he  held  and  avowed  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  of  spiritual  independence  which  the 
fathers  of  Massachusetts  regarded  as  heresies  that  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  State,  and  were  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  Church.  His  special  offence  waa  the  contention  that  the 
civil  power  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  spiritual  matters ;  that  its 
exclusive  jurisdiction  was  over  ^Hhe  bodies,  and  goods,  and  out- 
ward estates  of  men;"  and  that  a  magistrate  was  precluded 
from  meddling  with  questions  of  conscience  and  belief,  '^  even 
to  stop  a  Church  from  apostacy  and  heresy."  The  clergy  of 
Massachusetts  renaonstrated  with  him ;  but  he  declined  to  be 
governed  by  their  views,  disclaiming  their  title  to  submit  him 
to  discipline,  and  declaring  that,  rather  than  endure  any 
restraint  upon  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts  and  conscien- 
tious convictions,  he  was  ^^  ready  to  be  bound  and  banished,  and 
even  to  die  in  New  England."  The  clergy  emphatically  con- 
demned him  as  deserving  banishment  for  his  heresies.  Time 
was  given  him  to  reflect ;  but  he  would  not  recant.  At  the 
General  Court  in  October,  1635,  the  following  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him : — 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Salem, 
hath  broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the 
authority  of  magistrates ;  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  the 
magistrates  and  churches  here,  and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet  main- 
taineth  the  same  without  retraction  ;  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Mr. 
Williams  shall  depart  out  o£  tiiis  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing  ; 
which,  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  crovemor  and  two  of  the 
magistrates  to  send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any 
more  without  license  from  the  court. 
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When  the  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  after  the  foregoing  sentence 
was  passed,  Roger  Williams  fell  seriously  ill ;  and  it  was  then 
resolved  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  should  not  be  carried 
into  eflfect  till  the  spring.  He  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to 
continue  his  ministrations  to  those  persons  who  resorted  to  his 
house.  His  popularity  was  so  great,  especially  among  the 
devout  women  of  Salem,  as  to  alarm  the  court  at  Boston.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  governor  and  assistants,  held  in  January,  they 
took  into  consideration,  not  only  the  sad  fact  that  Williams  was 
still  propagating  opinions  for  which  he  had  been  censured,  but 
also  the  still  more  serious  fact  that  he  proposed,  with  twenty 
others,  forming  a  new  plantation  near  Narragansett  Bay.  They 
feared  lest  the  infection  from  this  body  would  spread  to  the 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  because  many  of  the  people  were 
^'  much  taken  with  the  apprehension  of  his  godliness."  Hence 
they  decided  to  transport  him  to  England. 

In  obedience  to  their  order,  James  Penn^  marshal  of  the 
court,  proceeded  to  Salem  and  served  a  warrant  upon  Mr. 
Williams,  commanding  his  presence  in  Boston.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  obey  the  warrant  without  hazard  to  his  life. 
Thereupon  Captain  Underbill  was  commissioned  to  arrest  him, 
and  carry  him  in  a  small  boat  to  a  ship  lying  off  Nantasket, 
and  then  on  the  point  of  sailing.  Wlien  Captain  Underhill 
went  to  Salem  he  found  that  Mr.  Williams  had  fled  thence 
three  days  before.  Roger  Williams  had  mortgaged  his  house 
at  Salem  to  obtain  money  wherewith  to  support  himself,  and 
be  had  left  his  wife  and  two  children  behind  him  there  when 
he  went  forth  in  January,  1636,  to  seek  for  a  place  where  he 
might  live  in  peace  and  teach  without  molestation  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  Gospel. 

During  fourteen  weeks  he  journeyed  on  foot  through  the 
snowy  wilderness,  suffering  great  privations.  Late  in  life  he 
complained  of  still  feeling  in  his  bones  the  pain  caused  by 
exposure  to  the  storms  of  a  bitter  winter.  He  of*'en  passed  the 
night  in  a  hollow  tree.  At  other  times  he  was  housed  in  the 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  who  extended  to  him  an  hospitality 
which  did  them  credit,  yet  which  was  but  a  fitting  return  for 
the  kindness  they  had  previously  received  at  his  hands.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  treated  the  Indians  as  friends, 
and  he  was  the  very  first  who  upheld  their  rights  to  the  lands  in 
which  they  dwelt.  His  special  desire  in  acquiring  their  language 
was  "to  speak  something  of  God  unto  their  souls."  He  records 
that  "  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  painftil,  patient  spirit  to 
lodge  with  the  natives  in  their  filthy  smoking  holes  (even  while 
I  lived  at  Plymouth  and  Salem)  to  gain  their  tongue."  Now  in 
the  hour  of  his  distress  and  peril  he  realised  the  ^^  strange  truth 
that  a  man  shall  generally  find  more  free  entertainment  and 
refreshing  among  these  barbarians  than  amongst  thousands  who 
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call  themselves  Christians."  Owing  to  their  help  he  was  able 
to  pass  in  safety  through  the  wilderness  and  to  begin  building 
a  house  for  himself  at  Seekonk,  on  a  piece  of  land  granted  to 
him  by  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Pokanokets.  Five  persons 
from  Salem  joined  him.  Just  as  they  had  finished  their  first 
rude  hut  Governor  Winslow  wrote  from  Plymouth  to  the  eflFect 
that  the  ground  was  within  the  limits  of  their  patent,  and 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Williams  should  settle  in  the  unoccupied 
and  unclaimed  district  across  the  Seekonk  Biver.  Accordingly 
the  party  started  off  at  the  end  of  June  to  fix  upon  a  new  spot 
for  settlement.  They  landed  on  Rhode  Island  at  a  pleasant 
^  site  where  a  spring  of  water  rose  from  the  ground.  Here  they 
'  resolved  to  found  a  city,  which  Mr.  Williams  called  Providence, 
because  he  desired  ^^  that  it  might  be  a  shelter  for  persons 
distressed  for  conscience."  And  his  desire  was  gratified  to  the 
full,  so  that  he  was  able  to  write  thirty-five  years  afterwards  : 
)  "  Here,  all  over   this   colony,  are   a   great  number  of   weak 

and  distressed  souls,  scattered,  flying  hither  from  old  and  New 
England.  The  Most  High  and  Only  Wise  hath,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  provided  this  country  and  this  comer  as  a  shelter  for 
the  poor  and  persecuted,  according  to  their  several  persuasions." 
Soger  Williams's  subsequent  career  from  1636,  the  year  in 
which  he  founded  Providence,  till  1683,  when  he  died,  is  so 
closely  identified  with  the  annals  of  Bhode  Island  that  to  trace 
his  life  between  these  dates  is  also  to  write  the  early  history  of 
that  State.  Some  of  the  leading  incidents  only  can  be  referred 
to.  His  task  was  one  which  necessitated  great  and  unremitting 
labour.  Beferring  to  this  period,  he  says  that  he  was  not  able 
to  devote  himself  to  his  spiritual  duties,  as  he  had  to  work 
**  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  land  and  water,  at  the 
hoe,  at  the  oar,  for  bread."  He  was  generous  beyond  example. 
The  grant  of  land  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Indians  he 
divided  among  those  persons  who  joined  themselves  to  him.  In 
this  respect  he  was  more  self-denying  and  generous  than  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  Boger  Williams  desired  nothing  for 
himself,  save  the  power  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow  creatures. 

Finding  it  necessary  that  the  mother  land  should  recognise 
the  new  colony,  the  colonists  commissioned  Mr.  Williams  to 
proceed  to  England,  in  1643,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
charter.  He  was  obliged  to  traverse  the  Dutch  settlements  and 
embark  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
forbidding  him  to  set. foot  within  their  jurisdiction.  They  even 
went  the  length  of  passing  a  law  prohibiting  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Providence  firom  entering  their  territory.  This  was  a  serious 
injury,  causing  the  loss  to  Mr.  Williams  alone  of  thousands  of 
pounds.  His  temporary  stay  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
York,  however,  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Indians,  who  had  been  provoked  into  beginning 
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hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  to  retarn  to  the  path  of  peace. 
During  the  nomeward  voyage  he  drew  up  his  Key  into  the 
Language  of  -Amwico,  which  is  now  the  chief  clue  to  the 
toQgue  spoken  by  the  Indians  when  the  settlers  landed,  and 
contains  the  fullest  particulars  on  record  about  the  Indians 
themselves.  During  the  year  he  remained  in  England  be 
published  his  best  known  book.  The  Bloody  Tenet  of  PeraecvJtion 
for  Cauae  of  Conaciencej  being  a  dialogue  between  Truth  and 
Peace.  In  that  work  his  principle  of  toleration  is  set  forth  and 
defended.  The  essence  of  his  argument  is,  that  no  person 
should  be  molested  for  stating  what  others  hold  to  be  error, 
unless  he  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  following  sentences,  which  are  fair  samples  of  the  whole 
work,  contain  the  gist  of  his  doctrine : — 

The  soul  th»t  ia  lively  and  sensible  of  meroy  reoeived  to  itself  in  former 
blindaess,  opposition,  and  enmity  against  Gh>d,  oannot  but  be  patient  and  gentle 
towards  the  Jews,  who  yet  deny  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  come,  and  justify  their 
forefathers  in  murdering  of  Him  ;  towards  the  Turks,  who  acknowledge  Christ  a 
great  prophet ;  yet  less  than  Mahomet ;  yea  to  all  the  several  sorts  of  anti- 
Christians,  who  set  up  many  a  false  Christ  instead  of  Him,  and  lastly,  to  the 
Pagans  and  wildest  sorts  of  the  sons  of  men,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Father 
nor  the  Son ;  and  to  all  these  sorts,  Jews,  Turks,  anti-Christians,  Pagans,  when 
they  oppose  the  light  presented  to  them,  in  the  sense  of  its  own  former  opposition, 
and  that  Grod  penidventure  may  last  give  repentance  ;  I  add,  such  a  sotd  wiU  not 
only  be  patient,  but  earnestly  and  constantly  pray  for  all  sorts  of  men,  that  out 
of  them  God's  elect  may  be  called  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  lastly, 
not  only  pray,  but  endeavour  to  its  utmost  ability,  their  participation  of  the 
same  grace  and  mercy. 

On  returning  with  the  charter,  he  landed  at  Boston,  bearing 
a  letter  signed  by  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
recommending  him  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  rulers  of 
Massachusetts.  In  consideration  of  this  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  their  territory.  But  the  good  feeling  which  the 
letter  had  been  written  to  promote  was  not  manifested  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  directed.  Local  reasons  having  hindered  the 
charter  from  proving  sufficient,  Mr.  Williams  again  embarked 
for  England  in  1651,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive 
document.  He  remained  upwards  of  two  years  in  England, 
taking  part  as  an  Independent  in  the  hot  controversy  between 
the  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  denouncing  the  persecu- 
tions of  which  the  Baptists  and  others  wer6  the  victims  in 
America,  and  saying  in  illustration  of  the  greater  toleration 
manifested  in  another  land : — ^^  New  England  is  becoming  old, 
while  Old  England  is  becoming  new." 

He  associated  with  Milton,  reading  Dutch  to  him,  and  hearing 
him  read  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Latin  and  French.  He  notes 
that  ^^  grammar  rules  begin  to  be  esteemed  a  tyranny ; "  and  he 
says  that  he  ^^  taught  two  sons  of  a  Parliament  man  a  foreign 
tongue  in  the  same  way  English  is  taught  to  children,  by  worasj 
jphraseSy  and  constant  talk."  Here,  evidently,  is  the  basis  of 
the  modern  system  of  teaching  languages. 
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Roger  Williams  returDed  to  Rhode  Island  in  the  summer  of 
1654,  leaving  behind  him  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  ten 
year?  afterwards,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  under  which  that  State  flourished  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  In  their  petition  to  the  king  the  colonists 
said,  "  It  is  much  in  our  hearts  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experi- 
ment, that  a  most  flourishing  State  may  stand,  and  best  be 
maintained,  with  a  full  liberty  of  religious  concernment."  The 
charter  amply  inet  their  wishes.  Charles  II.  thought  that  the 
foundation  of  the  charter  which  his  father  had  granted  to  the 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  ^'  freedom  of  conscience." 
The  acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Puritans  having  shovm  that  they 
placed  a  different  interpretation  thereon,  it  was  determined  that 
no  mistake  should  be  made  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Rhode 
Island  charter.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  clause  : — 

No  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  in  any  wise 
molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  any  difference  in  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  ;  every  person  may  at  all  times  fully  and  freely  enjoy  his 
own  judgment  and  conscience  in  matters  of  religious  concernments. 

Williams  was  always  ready  to  serve  his  fellow-men.  When 
the  general  rising  of  the  Indians,  under  King  Philip,  began  in 
1675,  he  accepted  a  commission  as  captain  of  the  militia,  and 
though  he  was  then  seventy-six  he  laboured  diligently  to  drill 
and  discipline  the  troops  for  service  in  the  field.  When  Provi- 
dence was  threatened  with  attack  he  went  forth  and  tried  to 
persuade  the  Indians  to  spare  it.  The  older  chiefs  were  disposed 
to  grant  his  request,  but  the  fury  of  the  younger  men  could  not 
be  restrained,  so  that  he  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  including 
the  hall  in  which  the  records  were  kept.  Williams  died  early 
in  1683,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-four  years.*  In  his 
praise  Milton  wrote  to  an  Italian  friend : — "  We  rejoice  in  the 
zeal  of  that  extraordinary  man  and  most  enlightened  legislator, 
who,  after  suffering  persecution  from  his  brethren,  persevered, 
'mid  incredible  hardships  and  difficulties,  in  seeking  a  place  of 
refuge  in  the  sacred  ark  of  conscience." 

It  is  difficult  from  the  rich  store  of  material  in  these  ^^  Letters 
of  Roger  Williams"  to  select,  with  judgment,  the  most  suitable 
passages  to  show  the  immense  debt  America  owes  their  author 
for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  without  swelling 
this  paper  to  undesirable  dimensions.  There  are  some  passages, 
however,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  Christian  spirit  which  pervades  all  his  correspondence, 
and  his  loving  nature  towards  those  who  became  the  instru- 
ments of  his  persecution.      He  sympathises  with  their  very 

*  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  much  of  my  material  to  Mr.  W.  Frazer 
Rae's  admirable  article,  "Roger  WilUams,"  in  PoUer^a  American  Monthly, 
August,  1882. 
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errors,  and  in  a  gentle  and  tender  manner  shows  them  wherein 
they  are  wrong. 

In  Jaly,  1635,  the  Church  at  Salem  wrote  to  the  elders  of  the 
Charch  at  Boston,  who  had  withheld  a  communication  to  the 
latter  Charch  from  the  former.  The  letter  is  evidently  the 
work  of  Boger  Williams,  although  it  has  attached  to  it  the 
name  of  Samuel  Sharpe  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Williams. 
Having,  in  loving  words,  given  credit  to  the  elders  for  pure 
motives  in  their  actions,  he  proceeds : — 

We  have  not  yet  apprehended  it  to  be  the  choice  of  the  officers  of  a  Chnxeh, 
when  public  letters  are  sent  from  sister  Churches,  to  deliver  or  not  deliver  the 
letters  unto  the  body  ;  we  acknowledge  it  their  liberty  and  duty  to  order  wisely 
for  convenience  and  due  season  of  presenting  the  Churoh  with  them,  but  whoUy  to 
ooncesl  or  suppress  the  letters  of  the  Ghurdi,  we  yet  see  not  Our  reasons  are 
amongst  others,  these  two : — ^First,  because  thoy  are  the  Church's,  not  the 
officers*.  The  Church  hath  the  right  which  the  officers  may  not  aasume  unto 
themselves,  and  therefore  it  has  been  questioned  whether  public  letters  sent  to  a 
Church  of  Christ,  ought  not  to  be  delivered  publicly  to  the  elders  in  the  face  of  the 
Church  met  together  according  to  what  is  written  (Acts  xv.  30),  when  they  had 
gathered  the  multitude  (that  is,  the  Church)  tcgether,  then  they  delivered  the 
letters.  If  this  be  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  officers,  for  auffbt  we  see,  if  tiiere 
be  but  one  elder  in  the  Church  that  he  may  privately  put  up  we  public  letters  of 
the  whole.    Our  second  reason  is,  because  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  most 

eflpedally  promised  and to  the  whole  body  met  together  in  his 

name,  than  to  one  or  all  the  elders  ;  and,  therefore,  in  solemn  seeking  of  Grod*s  face 
by  the  whole  Church  (his  spouse  and  wife)  we  conceive  a  more  clear  and  distinct 
iqyprehension  of  the  mind  of  Christ  concerning  an  answer  to  be  retmued  back  doUi 
ordinarily  arise,  than  from  the  officers  apart  from  the  Church.    For  however  it 

hath  been  the  Prelate's  plea,  the  people  are  weak giddy  and  rash, 

and  therefore  should  not  enjoy  such  liberties,  we  conceive  persons  truly  gathered 
in  hii  name  shall  find  a  wisdom  greater  than  theirs  in  the  midst  amon^  them, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  is  made  their  wisdom.  L  Cor.  L  80.  Your  reasons 
for  not  reading  are  three,  two  against  reading  at  all,  the  third  against  reading  on 
the  Lord's  day.  The  first,  more  expressly  concerning  ....  our  admonition, 
you  say  Ib  a  gut  which  should  not  be  offered  up  until  we  have  reconciled  ourselves 
to  our  much  honoured  and  beloved  the  majistrates  who  are  against  us.    Now  we 

beseech  you  humbly,  our  dear  brethren,  consider a  gift ;  Mat.  ▼. 

28,  24,  and  then  if  no  gift  may  be  offered  while  a  case  of  offence  dependeth,  then 
surely  (1.)  a  brother,  yea,  a  whole  Church  must  intermit  their  holy  meetings,  and 
for  awhile  the  ordinandes,  yea,  for  the  present,  be  un-churched.  (2.)  And  ao 
secondly,  if  we  should  meet  together  to  condder  about,  and  find  out  the 
offence,  we  should  not  offer  up  the  insense  of  our  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  the 
discovery  of  the  offence  unto  our  brethren.  (8.)  Further,  for  ought  we  see  we 
should  not  at  all  come  together,  for  the  presence  of  our  souls  and  Ixxlies  together 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  a  gift.  (4.)  Nay  more,  no  Church  in  her  members 
might  nave  fellowship  with  us,  nor  ourselves  with  them,  in  case  we  have  not 
power  to  offer  up  a  gift  while  a  matter  of  offence  dependeth,  though  ourselves  are 
ready  to  receive  light  from  our  brethren  concerning  the  offence.  (6.)  If  this  rule 
be  absolute,  ye  have  failed  so  far  to  communicate  with  us  as  to  send  us  these,  your 
letters,  if  we  cannot  meet  together  to  read  them  and  consider  and  seek  the  fate  of 
our  Qod  in  Christ  for  answer.  (6.)  Since  that  sometimes  brethren  may  be  offended 
at  a  good  and  righteous  act,  pleasing  to  Christ,  as  some  were.  Acts  xi  17, 18,  by  ^bim 
ground  it  will  follow  that  the  Churches  shall  offer  up  no  gift  to  Grod  nor  man 
until  they  have  repented  of  their  duties  and  confessed  them  as  sin,  both  to  Grod  and 
man,  in  case  others  be  offended.  Lastiy,  be  you  pleased  to  remember  that  hitherto 
in  a  Church  way  (the  way  of  Christ  for  Church  failings)  we  have  not  heard  of 

one  brother  offended  with  us,  which  should  have  been  in might 

any  way  have  held  forth  ....  arguments  unto  us  ;  our  reason  is  .  .  . 
great  difference  between  a  Church  way  and  the  proceeding  of  a  CommonweaL 

Tour  second  argument  seems  to  be,  the  act  of  the  magistrate  gave  public  offence, 
and  beside  that,  a  pubUc  action  offensive  may  be  but  private  offence  ;  unto  this 
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wifh.AU  dae  Babmiaaion  we  oonoelve  the  Court  of  Juttioe  is-.M  p^blio  m  th^  gate 
ci  tlie  city.  Amo*  v.  12 :  *^They  turn  aside  the  poor  from  their  right  in  ^he 
gate."  Secondly,  we  acknowledge  in  some  obscure  and  dark  passac^,  one  Or  two 
nuiy  spy  a  blemish  where  thousands  do  not ;  this  is  a  secret,  and  we  desire  to 
waUc  by  the  rule,  Prov.  xxv.  9, "  Debate  the  cause  with  thy  neignbour  himself  «nd 
discover  not  a  secret  to  another  **;  but  to  punish  before  she  h^h  been  convoluted, 
to  delil  with  a  Ohnrch  out  of  a  Ohurch  way,  to  punish  two  or  three  hundre  1  of  our 
town  for  the  conceived  failing  of  the  Church,  we  see  not  how  any  cloud  of  obsoority 
can  hide  this  evil  from  the  eyes  of  all :  and  therefore  not  two  or  three  of  ourselves, 
bat  many  of  the  present  court,  and  many  others,  and  ourselves  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  who  cry  to  the  Lord  for  mercv  to  ex  .  .  .  .  see  a  failing,  yea  some 
hundred  of  Uie»  whole  town  smarting  m  their  ....  andthewhoM  Wdmay, 
and  other  lands  hearing  of  it  cannot  choose  but  be  blindec^  weat^enedj  stumbled  ; 
and  therefore  we  conceive  as  the  sun  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  chamber,  j^blic 
smnlngs  fnust  be  openly  complained  of  :  I  Tim.  v.  20.  '*  Them  that  sin  i^uke 
before  all,  that  others  may  fear."  You  say  you  cannot  judge  of  our  right  and 
title,  for  our  matters  are  only  stayed ;  we  signify  thus  m^ch  to  ypur^ves  and 
humbly  request  if  there  be  cause  you  will  signify  so  much  to  the  brethnfn,  that 
v(e  are  far  from  arguing  our  right  with  any  in  a  Church  way.  We  hoped  ^he  proof 
,that  way  desired  by  the  court  would  have  given  satisfaction,  might  they- have 
had  leave  to  speak  ;  and  furthermore  the  delay  of  a  petition  in>  cases  pf  present 
necessity  (as  ye  well  know)  may  be  as  grievous  by  the  delay  ofak^ii^WrJfiumthB 
(such  stood  th0  present  state  of  the  town)  as  if  it  was  a  whole  year ;  aod  .therefore 
t|ie  Lord  provides  against  delays  of  a  poor  man's  wages,  iPeut..J9iY.  14/ 15,  not 
only  because  of  his  present  need,  but  also  bedause  of  the  grief  of  his  spirit,  which 
will  make  him  cry  unto  Grod  for  redress  against  the  injurious.  We  doubt  not.  but 
,a  petition  may  be  both  delayed  and  rejected,  but  we  must  needs  profesn  our 
exceeding  grief  that  a  Chufch  of  Christ  shall  undergo  a  punishment  before 
Qonvented,  be  punished  (if  there  were  due  cause)  before  exhorted- to. repentance  in 
a -rule  of  Christy  and  hundreds  of  innocents  punished  of  the  town  ....  as 
tl^  conceived  nocents  of  the  Church.  This  to  our  apprehension  is  such,  an  jevil 
aa  which  (whether  we  respect  the  persons,  or  the  public  nature  of  the  eyil,  as)  God 
is  i^ot  wont  to  expiate  without  some  public  stroke  of  jealousy  and  displeasure. 
.  We  hope  we  shall  ever  be  with  the  foremost  in  all  humble  rtaspect  a^id  service  to  all 
.hig|iei  powers,  according  to  Grod.  We  speak  now  of  our  much  hoomced  bvethren 
,as,brethrenj  whose  souls  are  dear  and  precious  to  us  in  holy  covenant,  aa)d«  therein 
conceive  the  only  way  to  honor  them  in  the  Lord,  is  to  beseech, them  to  wash 
away  the  dishonor  of  the  most  high,  by  true,  godly  sorrow  and  repentaQoe ;  and 
in.  this  service  we  conceive  in  the  end  you  will  &d  that  most  true  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  writes,  "  open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love." 

Your  third  argument  is,  that  you  dare  not  upon  the  Lord's  day  deal  .in  a 

worldly  business,  nor  bring  a  civil  business  in  the  Church,.    First,  pleasft  you  to 

yrpn^ember  (our  dear  and  well  beloved  in  Christ)  that  for  ckhy  civil  matter  we  open 

ifot  our  mouth.     We  speak  of  a  spiritual  offence  against  our  Lord  Jesup,  and 

agunst  the  holy  covenant  of  brethren,  and  so  we  doubt,  not  though  undean 

.'.••'  oppression  be  offences  against  the  civil  state  which  t^e  Church  meddles 
not  with,.  >et  the  Church  deals  with  members  lawfully  for,. their  breach  of 
coyenant  and  disobedience  against  the  Lord  Jesus.  Again,  we  are  not  bold  to 
limit  you  (our  beloved)  to  the  Lord's  day  ;  we  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church,  when  to  consider  of  the  matter  ;-  yet  hitherto  we  Jiave 
conceived  that  the  Kingly  office  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ought  to  be  as  weU/Mlminiitesed 
on  the  Lord's  day,  a^.his  priestly  and  Prophetic  office,  andalaothat.he  ia  as  much 
honored  in  the  o^ct  of  cansuring  or  pardoning  of  sinners  from  his  throne,  Zaph. 
vL  18,  in  case  of  transgression  against  his  crown,  as  against  the^  admkiistmtion 
ol  fther  hi»4WiM|t  and  blessed  ordinances.  ,     ..  

Now,,QU]>  blessed  Ohrlst  Jesus,  who  holdeth  hia  stars  in  hia  right  hand,  and.  oat 
of  ^whose  mouth  goes  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  and  whose  countenance  shines -as 
th»8un  in  his  strength,  Bev.,  shine  meroilully  and  clearly  upon  your  souls  in  idl 
.holy  ;  .'   p .  4'  «'    consolations  and    ....    Ivations.  .  Y^ur  nost  unworthy 

brethren,  un^ignedly  respective  and  affectionate  in  Christ  Jeauq.      .     

RoaiB  WlLLl^JKB^* 
'    '^'     ■-                                                                                           SuSJCfBEL  fiKABPI^    . 
^   r-'.  ii  /.  I ' r- — • : — : — : rr — ^^r. m  ..   i.  ?. — - 

*  ZJTxtte.     By  Charles  Deane,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge  :  '^  I  copied  ihia  let^  Mine 
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I  make  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  long  letter,  dated  August, 
1651,  and  addressed  "To  Major  Endicot,  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts,  upon  occasion  of  the  late  persecution  against 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Ohadiah  Holmes,  and  others,  at  Boston,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Massachusetts  in  New  England."  Having,  at 
great  length  expounded  his  views  of  the  iniquity  of  these 
persecutions,  making  copious  reference  to  Scriptural  passages, 
the  writer  makes  this  touching  appeal : — 

Your  Talents  aregreat,  your  Fall  hath  been  to  :  Tour  Eminence  Ib  gretii,  the 

Glory  of  the  most  High  in  mercy  or  Justice  towards  yon  are  great  alsa     Oh, 

remember  it  is  a  dangerous  combat  for  the  potsheards  of  the  earth  to  fight  with 

their  dreadful  Potter :  It  is  a  dismal  battle  for  poor  naked  feet  to  kick  against 

the  Pricks  ;  It  is  a  dreadful  voice  from  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  I^rds : 

Bndiooty  Endioot,  why  huntest  thou  me  ?  why  imprisonest  thou  me  ?  why  finest  ? 

why  so  bloodily  whippest,  why  wouldest  thou  (did  not  I  hold  thy  bloody  hands) 

hang  and  bum  me  ?  Yea^  Sir  I  beseech  you  remember  that  it  is  a  dangerous 

thing  to  put  this  to  the  may  be,  to  the  venture  or  hazard,  to  the  posdbility. '  Is 

it  possible  (may  you  well  say)  that  since  t  hunt,  I  hunt  not  the  life  of  my  Savioar, 

and  the  Uood  of  the  Lamb  of  Grod.     I  have  fought  against  many  several  sorts  of 

Gonscienoes,  Is  it  beyond  all  possibility  and  hazard,  that  I  have  not  fought  against 

Grod,  that  I  have  not  persecuted  Jesus  in  some  of  them  ?  Sir,  I  must  be  humbly 

'  bold  to  say,  that  'tis  impossible  for  any  man  or  men  to  maintain  their  CHirist  by 

their  swora,  and  to  worship  a  true  Christ !  to  fight  against  all  Consciences  opposite 

'   to  theirs,  and  not  to  fight  against  God  in  some  of  them,  and  to  hunt  after  the 

precious  life  of  the  true  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Oh,  remember  whether  (whither  ?) 

your  Principles  and  Consciences  must  in  time  and  opportunity  force  you.    'Tis 

'  but  worldly  policy  and  compliance  with  men  and  times  (God's  mercy  overruling) 

'  that  holds  your  hands  from  murdering  of  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  your 

'  power  and  command  as  great  as  once  the  bloody  Roman  Emperor's  was.     The 

'  truth  is  (and  yourself  and  others  have  said  it)  by  your  principles  such  whom  you 

count  Heretics,  Blasphemers,  Seducers,  to  be  put  to  death  ;  you  cannot  be  faithful 

to  your  principles  and  Consciences,  if  you  satisfy  them  with  imprisonment,  fining, 

'  wldpping,  and  banishing  the  Heretics,  and  by  sajring  that  banishing  is  a  kind  of 

•death,  as  some  chief  with  you  (in  my  case  formerly)  have  said  it.     Sir,  *tis  like 

>  you  knew  or  hare  heard  of  the  man  that  said  he  would  never  conform  pubKely, 

.        Ill  I I  ...  .11  ■  ■  ■ 

yean  ago  from  the  original,  in  Roger  Williams's  hand,  belonging  to  the  Prince 

eollection  in  the  keeping  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  l^iety.    The  letter 

<   was  considerably  imperfect,  many  of  the  woids  quite  obliterated  and  gone,  so  that 

'  the  meaning  is  m  many  places  quite  obscure.    Enough,  however,  is  preserved  to 

•  show  the  general  thought  of  the  writer,  and  to  indicate  the  occasion  on  which  it 

•  was  writteiL  It  bears  no  date,  but  must  have  been  written  in  1685,  and  waa  a 
reply  to  a  letter  from  the  elderft  of  the  Church  at  Boston,  dated '  ye  22  of  this  5th 
month,' — t.e.  the  22nd  July.  I  apprehend  the  occasion  on  whidi  the  letter  was 
written  was  this :  We  learn  from  Winthrop,  under  date  July,  1635,  that  die 
'Salem'  men  had  preferred  a  petition  at  the  last  Greneral  Court,  for  some  land  in 

-    Harblehead  Neck,  which  they  did  challenge  as  belonging  to  the  town,  but  because 

>  they  had  chosen  Mr.  Williams  their  teacher,  while  he  stood  under  question  of 
'  authority,  and  so  offered  contempt  to  the  majistrates,  &c.,  their  petition  waa 
'  i«fused,  t^l,  ftc.    0pon  this  the  Church  of  Salem  wrote  to  other  Churches  to 

>  admonish  the  majistrates  of  this  as  a  heinous  sin,  and  likewise  the  deputies  ;  for 
which,  at  the  next  General  Court,  their  deputies  were  not  received  until  they 
should  give  satisfaction  about  the  letter.'     (Vol.  I.,  p.  164.)     It  would  appear 

'  th«t  the  letter  sent  to  the  Boston  Church  was  retained  by  the  elders  and  not  laid 
before  the  Church,  they  giving  their  reasons  for  so  doing  in  their  reply  to  the 

•  Salem  Church.  The  letter  from  the  Boston  elders  called  forth,  as  I  suppose, 
this  letter  from  Williams,  signed  by  himself,  as  teacher,  and  Samuel  Shaipe,  aa 
ndlag  elder,  of  Salem  Church.  Sharpe  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  account  bj 
the  General  Court  for  his  hand  in  this  busineia.  In  copying  this  letter  of 
Williams  I  have  indicated  the  omissions  by    ....    I  have  modernised  the 

■    orttiography  in  this  copy.  C  D.** 
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although  he  did  rabeoribe  in  priTate  for  his  liberty's  sake,  of  Preaohiag :  That 
although  he  did  oonform  in  some  things,  yet  in  all  he  never  would  :  Thai,  althengh 
he  did  hknself  yield,  yet  he  would  not  molest  and  enforce  others :  That  althongh 
he  yielded,  that  others  did  molest  them,  yet  himself  would  never  perseonte,  and 

Set  did  all.  But  oh,  poor  dust  and  ashes,  like  stones  once  rolling  down  tho  Alps» 
ke  the  Indian  canoes  or  English  boats  loose  and  adrift,  where  stop  we  until 
infinite  mercy  stop  us,  especially  when  a  false  fire  of  seal  and  Oonfidenoe  dnvts 
us,  though  against  the  most  Holy  and  eternal  himself. 

This  plea  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  is  terrible  in  its 
earnestness,  and  complete  in  its  argumentativeness,  yet  there  is 
not  in  it  all  one  harsh  or  unkind  word,  but  rather  the  prayer- 
ful breathings  of  a  sorrowful  heart  for  the  errors  of  those 
whom  he  loves.    These  are  the  closing  sentences : — 

Sir,  I  know  I  have  much  presumed  upon  your  many  weighty  affairs  and  thoughts, 
1  end  with  an  humble  ciy  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  you  may  take  David*s 
counsel  and  silently  commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  reflect  upon 
your  own  spirit,  and  believe.  Him  that  said  to  his  over  zealous  disciples,  you 
know  not  what  spirit  you  are  of  :  That,  no  sleep  may  seize  upon  vour  eyes,  nor 
slumber  upon  your  eyelids,  until  your  serious  thoughts  have  seriously,  calmly,  and 
unchangeably  (through  help  from  Jesus  Christ)  fixed,  First,  On  a  moderation 
towards  the  Spirits  and  Cfonsciences  of  idl  mankind,  merely  differing  from  or 
opposing  yours  with  only  Religious  and  Spiritual  opposition.  Secondly,  A  deep 
and  cordial  resolution  (in  these  wonderful  i>earchlng,  disputing,  and  dissenting 
times)  to  search,  to  listen,  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  more  f eaif nUy,  more  tremblingly  to 
enquire  what  the  holy  pleasure,  and  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  most  Holy  one ;  in 
whom  1  humbly  desire  to  be  your  poor  fellow-servant,  unfeignedly. 

RooEB  Williams^ 

At  the  general  election  in  September,  1654,  Mr.  Williams^ 
was  elected  President  of  the  Providence  Plantations.  It  appears, 
that  some  person  sent  a  seditious  paper  to  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, and  also  circulated  it  among  the  citizens,  to  the  efiPect — 
^  That  it  was  blood-guiltless,  and  not  against  the  rule  of  the 
gospel  to  execute  Judgement  upon  transgressors  against  the 
public  or  private  weal,"  the  intention  evidently  being  to  pre- 
judice the  town  against  Mr.  Williams.  He,  therefore,  wrote 
the  following  letter^  in  which  the  matter  is  put  in  a  nut-shell, 
as  it  were : — 

To  THB  Town  of  Pboyidknob. 

,  Providence,  Januaiv,  1654-5. 
That  ever  I  should  speak  or  write  a  tittle,  that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty 
of  oonsdeuce,  is  a  mistake,  and  which  I  have  ever  disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To 
prevent  such  mistakes,  I  shall  at  present  only  propose  this  case :  There  goes 
many  a  ship  to  sea,  with  many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  woe  is 
common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or 
sodeihr.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews 
and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  in  one  ship  ;  upoo  which  supposal  I  affirm,  that  all 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  that  I  ever  pl»Mled  for,  turns  upop  these  two  hinges — 
that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or  Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's 
prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled  from  their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if 
they  practice  i|ny.  I  further  add,  that  I  never  dtnied,  that  notwithstanding  thia 
liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship's  course,  yea,  and 
also  command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobriety,  be  kept  and  practiced,  both  among 
the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their 
services,  or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight  j  if  Any  refuse  to  help,  in  perlon  or 

Eurse,  towards  the  common  charges  or  defence  ;  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common 
kws  and  orders  of  the  fthip,  concerning  their  peace  or  preservation  ;  if  any  shall 
mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  commander  and  officers ;  if  any  should  preach  or 

T   2 
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write  that  tbere  ought  to  be  no  oommanden  or  offioen,  beoatise.  all  ace  equal  in 
Ohxbt^  therefort' no  marten  nor  officers,  no  laws  nor  orders,  nor  oorreetim  nor 
poniMimentB.;^!  sajv  I' never  denied,  but  in  such  oases,  whatever  is  prettaded, 
the  oommander  on  eommanders  may  judge,  resist,  oompel,  and  punish- such  trans- 
gressonf  aooording  to  their  deserts  and  merits.  This  if  seriously  and  honertly 
minded,  may,  if  it  so  please  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light  to  such  'as 
wilHof^  shut  noit  their  eyes. 

I  remain,  rtudious  of  your  common  peace  and  liberty, 

ROOKB  WlLUAMB^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  the  proper  limits,  and  the  large 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  Boger  Williams  laboured  during 
his  long  and  eventful  life,  in  a  more  clear  and  pomprehej^i^ive 
formula  than  the  one  presented  to  us  in  the  above  iUustratiou^ 
So  simple,  yet  so  comprehensive ;  full  liberty  of  conscience  in 
spiritual  matters — proper  subordination  in  temporal  matters..    | . 
close  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  reluctance.  *  The  more  ^  I 
read  of  Soger  Williams^  the  greater  becomes  niy  admiration' 
and  veneration  for  his  unselfish  and  heroic  labour^  on  behalf  of . 
that  inestimable'  blessing,  the  liberty  of  conscience.     In  unison 
wit!i  his  herculean  power  of  work  he  manifested  a  nature  so* 
loving,  and  a  friendship  so  enduring,  that  we  marvel. whilst  we' 
admire.     "  purely,"  said  he,  referring  to  John  Winthrop,  Sen.y> 
and  H.  Peters,*** Surely  I  did  ever  honour  and  loVe  them,  even 
when  their  ju(^gments  led  them  to  afflict  me."    This  was  said' 
in  his  old  age.    Neither  poverty  nor  sickness  could  embitter 
that  gentle  heart. 

New  York.  W.  B.  Jones  {Ap  P,  A.  M6n). 

(Will  be  candiided  next  month.) 


TO  ZULEIKHA. 

(From  Mirza  Sckaffy,  ly  Baronett  Swift) 

What  is  the  pine  tree's  slender  growth,  and  shy  gazelle's  bright 

gaze, 
Compared  untp  thy  graceful  form,  or  to  thine  eye's  clear  rays  ?.,. 
And  can  I  scented  breeze,  which  blows  from  Schira's  meads, 

compare 
To  sweetest  perfumes  breathing  from  thy  lips,  oh  maiden  fair  ? 
What  are  Ghasels  and  Rubajats,  which  Hafiz  to  us  sings,        .    ' 
To  th«  melodious  tones  with  which  thy  silv'ry  accent  rings  P 

And  what  are  rosebuds,  gemmed  with  dew,  which  thirsty  bulbuls 

■  -  • 

Compared  unto  thy  fragrant  mouth,  unto  thy  rosy  lip  ? 

What.  i9  the  sun,  and  what  the  moon,  and  what  each  glowing 

star?     . 
They  gleam  and  glitter  but  for  thee,  on  thee  gaze  from  afar ! 
And  what  am  I,  what  is  my  heart,  and  what  are  aU  my  layi^ 
But  bond-slaves  ,to  thy  beauty,  love,  for  aye  to  sing  thy  praise  ? 


LITERATURE.  ART.  ANT)  ARCHiEOLOGY  OF  THE 

MONTH. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Cambrian 
Academy  of  Art  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  2nd,  at 
Con¥raty,  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  the  president,  occupying  the 
chair.  It  was  stated  that  the  Queen  had  signified  her  accept- 
ance of  a  Jubilee  Album,  containing  sketches  of  Welsh  scenery, 
and  that  it  would  be  on  view  at  Plas  Mawr.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  efiforts  which  are  being  made  to  establish  at 
Cardiff,  in  connection  with  the  existing  art  gallery  at  Flas 
Mawr,  Conway,  a  National  Institute  for  Wales,  in  which  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy  is  to  have  prominence.  Mr.  Clarence 
Whaite  was  le-elected  president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Barker  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  W.  L.  Bankes  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Rev.  John  Jones,  Felinfoel,  president  of  the  Welsh 
Baptist  Union,  who  died  suddenly  on  Thursday,  February  3rd, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  the  denomination. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  and  was  the  editor  for 
many  years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  of  Seren  Oymrit 
("  Star  of  Wales  "),  the  weekly  organ  of  the  Welsh  Baptists. 


Our  esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  John  Jervis  Beresford,  M.A., 
Golden  Grove,  Carmarthenshire,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Last  Year's  Leaves^  which  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
will  issue  for  him  almost  immediately. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hugh  Pritchard,  a  well-known 
composer  of  Welsh  hymn  tunes,  has  just  occurred  at  Holywell, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
Bala,  where  he  was  baptised  by  "  Charles-y-Bala."  He  was  well 
known  throughout  the  Principality,  his  tunes  being  sung  in  all 
the  Welsh  chapels. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  giving  a  lecture  recently  on  "  The 
Place  of  the  Welsh  in  the  History  of  Britain,"  said  that  he 
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believed  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  Welshmen  of  the  old 
genuine  brand  were  intermediate  in  character  between  the 
former  inhabitants  and  the  Celts,  for  there  was  distinct 
evidence  of  the  intermingling  during  the  bronze  age  of  the 
small  dark  people  who  originally  came  from  the  far  East,  and 
the  invading  Celts. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas,  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Chester.  He  was  born  at  Bangor  in  1799. 
He  was  formerly  a  well  known  printer  of  books  and  magazines, 
and  was  also  prominent  as  a  founder  of  Sunday  Schools  in 
remote  or  neglected  districts,  where  his  efforts  were  assisted  by 
the  late  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Westminster  and  some  of 
the  local  clergy. 

A  London  correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  Egerton  Phi  Hi- 
more,  the  editor  of  the  Gyramrodor^  has'  in  view  the  establish- 
ment of  a  WelsTi  MSS.  Society.  He  bas  already  had  considerable 
promises  of  support.  It  is  rumoured — but  we  give  the  rumour 
with  all  reserve — ^that  Mr.  Quaritch  has  undertaken  all  risks 
connected  with  publication.  There  is  no  doubt  the  one  chief 
literary  necessity  is  the  bringing  to  light  our  great  MS. 
treasures,  which  have  too  long  been  lying  rotting  in  libraries 
and  Record  Offices.  We  trust,  however,  that  no  spirit  of  undue 
rivalry  will  be  exhibited  in  London,  to  the  injury  of  the  very 
creditable  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Grwenogfryn  Evans,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Rhys  and  others.  It  is,  we  bdieve,  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Phillimore  to  settle  at  Oxford.  Might  we 
suggest  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  if 
Mr.  PhilKmore  worked  in  London,  leaving  to  Mr.  Evans  the 
libraries  of  the  Bodleian,  Jesus,  All  Souls',  and  others  in  the 
University  ? 

The  Wilmingtonian  (Delaware)  says  Mr.  Robert  Shaw,  the  Wil- 
miugton  artist,  who  has  been  studying  for  the  last  twenty  months 
in  North  Wales  and  the  contiguous  English  counties,  has  made 
gome  sketches  illustrating  the  life  of  Old  Parr,  including  the 
cottage  at  Glyn,  where  he  lived.  Mr.  Shaw  tells  the  following 
legend  about  an  old  tree  which  is  still  seen  in  front  of  the 
doorway : — King  Charles  I.,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful 
old  man,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  on  one  occasion,  sent  his 
servants  to  bring  Parr  to  his  presence.  The  King's  followers, 
entering  the  cottage,  found  an  extremely  ancient  individual 
seated  at  the  fireside.  They  immediately  summoned  him  to 
come  with  them  to  his  Majesty.  "  Oh,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
think  you  want.my  father — ^you'll  find  him  up  in  the  big  oak 
outside  there,  trimming  it.''    This  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
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to  the  evident  confasion  of  the  king's  retinue.  There  was  old 
Parr  himself,  the  very,  very  old  man,  up  in  the  big  oak 
a-straddle  of  one  of  its  stout  limbs,  in  his  hands  a  heavy  trim- 
ming knife,  which  he  vigorously  handled,  cutting  away  useless 
limbs,  making  them  fly  to  the  ground  with  wonderful  celerity. 
Mr.  Shaw  is  a  nephew  to  Police-Sergeant  Poole,  of  Welsh- 
pool. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  will  visit  Denbigh 
this  year.  The  proceedings  will  begin  on  August  23rd.  Mr. 
Charles  Mainwaring  is  the  President  Elect. 


The  Brisbane  Courier  publishes  an  account  of  the  third 
annual  Eisteddfod  held  at  Grympie,  Queensland,  in  November  la^t. 
The  Eisteddfod  proceedings  took  place  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
in  the  presence  of  large  audiences,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  literary  and  musical  contests.  The  Premier  (Sir  S.  W, 
Griffith,  a  Welshman)  was  escorted  to  the  building  by  the 
local  troops,  who  received  him  drawn  up  in  parade  order  and 
with  a  general  salute.  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith  rode  a  handsome 
black  charger,  and  Mr.  Mellor,  M.L.A.,  was  mounted  on  a 
brown  cob.  The  other  visitors  were  on  foot.  The  building 
was  well  filled,  and  the  visitors  were  received  at  the  entrance 
by  Mr.  W.  Smyth,  M.L.A.  for  the  district,  the  chairman  for  the 
evening.  The  party  having  proceeded  to  the  platform,  an 
address  was  presented  to  the  ^Premier  from  the  Welsh  inhabi- 
tants of  Gympie.  The  address  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  shown  by  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith  in  sparing  from  his  many 
important  public  duties  sufficient  time  to  signify  his  interest 
in  the  national  institution.  Although  the  Eisteddfod  was  a 
tree  whose  roots  were  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  they  hoped  that  their  humble  endeavours  to  trans- 
plant and  naturalise  it  in  this  southern  land  might  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  his  fostering  hand  and  genial  patronage 
might  prove  eminently  serviceable  in  assisting  to  acclimatise  it. 


A  fine  specimen  of  the  electric-ray  or  torpedo  fish,  taken 
in  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  by  a  port  trawler,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Cardiff  Museum  by  Messrs.  Neale  and 
West,  of  the  Wharf.  It  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is 
now  on  view.  The  electric  organs  are  very  large,  and  occupy 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  fish.  Captain  Geach,  of  Cardiff, 
has  presented  a  set  of  thirty-sii  wood  carvings  illustrating  the 
native  castes  inhabiting  the  Malabar  Coast.  Each  figure  is 
appropriately  dressed  in  the  distinctive  costume  of  its  caste, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  memento  of  a  race  of  people 
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now  being  much  inflaenced  by  European  customs,  and  not 
likely  to  retain  their  native  dress  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  figures  are  of  native  workmanship  and  beautifully  finished. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Alexander,  of  Penarth,  has  presented  a  mahogany  case 
of  sub-tropical  birds,  several  being  rare  and  all  interesting.  The 
case  includes  several  parrots  and  humming-birds,  and  the  whole 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  Mr.  Gr.  £.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Moggridge,  of  Woodfield  Park,  Mon.,  have  made  a  gift  of  nests 
of  trapdoor  spiders,  the  former  from  Mentone,  the  latter  from 
California. 


At  a  dramatic  entertainment  held  at  the  Athenaeum 
Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  on  Friday,  February  18th,  a  pro- 
logue written  by  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  was 
spoke  by  one  of  the  players.  The  pieces  selected  were  **  Meg's 
Diversion  "  and  the  farce  "  Turn  Him  Out,"  and  the  performance 
was  given  in  aid  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  sufferers  by  the  loss  of 
the  steamship  Fawn*  On  the  following  night  the  entertain- 
ment was  repeated,  with  a  prologue  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
Whitacre,  F.R.G.S. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Welsh  Students'  Union,  Professor 
Rhys,  Celtic  professor  at  Oxford,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
^<Mabinogion,"in  one  of  the  class-rooms  at  Edinburgh  University 
on  Saturday  evening,  February  19th-  Dr.  Dauiell,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
D.  Sc.^  F.R.S.E.,  president  of  the  union,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  present  a  large  number  of  Welsh  students,  as  well  as 
many  professors  and  ladies,  who,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  enter 
within  the  classic  walls  of  the  university.  The  students  adhered 
to  Welsh  customs  throughout  the  evening.  When  the  president, 
lecturer,  and  professors  appeared  on  the  platform,  cheers  soon 
gave  way  to  the  national  song,  "  Hen  Wlad  fy  Nhadau,"  which 
was  sung  with  spirit,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  lecturer,  and 
to  the  wonder  of  the  professors  and  ladies.  Professor  Rhys  gave 
a  most  interesting  lecture.  AJvery  interesting  address  was  after- 
wards given  by  Professor  Mackinon  (Celtic  chair)  on  some  of 
the  relations  and  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  and  G-aels. — This 
was  followed  by  an  admirable  speech  from  Dr.  Anderson,  who 
highly  complimented  the  Welsh  for  maintaining  their  patriotism 
and  their  nationalism. — Professor  Kirkpatrick  (law  chair),  in 
the  name  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  welcomed  the  union 
within  the  walls  of  the  university,  and,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  hearers,  related  how  he  had,  during  his  visits  to  Wales, 
mastered  the  letters  ^^  11/'  and,  as  a  proof,  pronounced  the  word 
cyUdL  (knife).  Professor  Rutherford  (chair  of  physiology) 
declined  to  make  a  speech,  to  the  disappointment  of  many. 
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Mach  regret  was  felt  that  other  engagements  prevented  the 
principal  of  the  university  (Sir  William  Muir)  and  Professor 
Blackie  from  being  present.  Mr.  Rhys  Davies  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Michangel  ap  Iwan  seconded,  in  two  Welsh  speeches  which 
were  greatly  applauded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Rhys^  who, 
in  return,  complimented  the  Welsh  Union  on  its  success  and 
patriotism,  and  said  that  no  such  gatherings  of  Welsh  students 
could  be  got  together  south  of  the  Tweed.— The  Rev.  Rowland 
Ellis,  M.A.,  proposed  in  very  complimentary  terms,  and  Principal 
Williams  seconded  in  an  equally  flattering  manner,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  who,  in  return,  thanked  the  visitors  for 
their  kindness  to  the  Welsh  students,  and  remarked  that  the 
news  of  that  meeting  would  fill  the  hearts  of  many  with  pride 
in  the  Principality.  The  singing  of  the  "  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech  "  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Bott^  aitH  (Bmvit^* 


[GONFINBD  TO  MaTTKBS  RbLATINO  TO  WaLBS  AND  THK  BORDKB  GoUNTIBSi] 


NOTES. 

Trx  Dibbolutioit  of  THE  HouBB  OB  Priobt  OF  Saint  Jobn  thb  Evakobubt 
OF  Bbboknook. — The  following  U  a  transcribed  copy  of  the  '*  Compontion " 
between  the  last  Prior  of  Brecon,  Robert  Salder,  and  the  then  Vicar  of  Brecon, 
by  which,  with  some  few  reservations,  the  poor  Monks  were  thnist  out  of  their 
property.  It  will  be  found  at  pp.  400-1  of  Stephens'  AddUiom  to  JhtffdaU^s 
Monatticofif  published  in  1728  : — 

'*  Be  it  known  to  all  that  been  now,  and  shall  come  hereafter,  which  shall  heare, 
see.  or  read  these  presents,  That  Robert  Salder,  Prior  of  the  House  or  Priory  of 
bt.  John  Evangelist  of  Brecknock,  within  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  the 
whole  Convent  of  the  same  place  of  the  one  Party,  and  Sir  Thomas  ap  Jenkin 
Groge,  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John  Evangelist  aforesaid  in  Brecknock,  of  the 
other  Party,  have  made  a  final  Peace,  End,  Translation,  and  Composition  real, 
through  the  Assent  and  Consent  of  the  Ordinary,  and  of  all  other  having,  or 
pretending  to  have  any  Right,  Title,  or  Interest  in  this  behalf,  for  the  said  Ps^es 
and  Successors  for  ever  more,  by  such  Covenants  and  Agreements,  as  hereafter 
particularly  f olloweth,  That  is  to  say,  the  aforesaid,  Robert  Salder,  Prior,  and  the 
said  Convent,  of  their  own  express  Assent  and  Consent  have  bounden  themselves 
and  their  Successors,  under  their  Conventual  Seal,  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  Vicar, 
and  his  Successors  for  ever  :  And  the  aforesaid  Sir  Thomas  hath  bounden  himself 
and  his  Successors,  in  likewise  unto  them  and  their  Successors  under  his  Seal,  for 
the  true  keeping  and  performance  of  all  the  singular  Articles  and  Covenants 
hereafter  ensuing.  First,  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  willeth,  and  by  these  presents 
granteth,  for  them  and  their  Successors  for  ever,  that  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  now 
V  icar,  and  his  Successors  there  to  come,  shall  have  all  manner  of  Titles,  0£Ferings, 
Emoluments  belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  Church  of  St.  John 
Evangelist  of  Brecknock,  with  all  the  Chapels  annex'd  unto  the  aforesaid  Parish, 
or  to  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  by  reason  of  the  same,  except  and  reserved 
always  to  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  and  to  their  ^uccessois,  as  hereafter 
f olloweth  :  First ;  the  said  Prior  and  Convent  do  except  and  reserve  to  them- 
selves, all  manner  of  Grains,  that  is  to  wit.  Wheat,  Rye,  Gates,  Barley,  and  also 
Wax,  with  all  other  offerings  that  come  to  the  Rood  Seller,  within  the  said 
Church.  Also  they  do  except  all  Offerings  and  Emoluments  done  within  the 
Monastery  of  Saint  John  the  Evangeliit  in  Brecknock  ;  also  they  do  except  the 
Chapels  of  Battle,  Monktoo,  and  Eyler.  vrith  all  the  Titles,  Offerings  and 
Emoluments  belonging  to  them  ;  also  they  except  and  reserve  to  themselves,  and 
to  their  Suooessors,  the  Manor  and  Grange  of  the  Poole,  with  their  Appurten- 
ances, that  is  to  say,  "the  Tyth  Lamb^  Cheese,  Wool,  and  Hay,  remitting  and 
giving  all  other  Tythes  growing  within  the  said  Parish,  to  the  aforesaid  vicar, 
and  to  his  Successors  for  ever  more.  Also  they  accept  and  reserve  all  Offerings 
and  Emoluments  done  in  their  Saint  Lawrence  Chapel,  being  within  the  Pariw 
Church  of  Brecknock,  from  the  First  Evensong  upon  St.  Laurence  Eve,  unto  the 
last  Evensong  upon  St.  Laurence  Day.  Also  that  is  agreeably  covenanted  between 
the  said  Parties,  that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  and  their  Successors,  shall  cause 
all  Sacraments  and  Sacramentals  to  be  administered  within  the  three  aforesaid 
Chapels,  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants  and  Dwellers  within  the  Precincts  of  the  afore* 
ssid  Chapels,  at  all  Times  necessary,  when  they  shall  be  cnll'd  upon,  on  the  proper 
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cost  and  charges  of  the  aforesaid  Prior  and  Cs^nvent  and  Suooesson.  Moreover, 
that  it  18  between  the  said  Parties  Agreed  and  covenanted,  that  the  aforesaid  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  Successors,  shall  Elect  and  find  a  Curate,  to  serve  and  to  bear 
Cure  and  Ohaige  for  the  aforesaid  Prior  and  Convent,  and  their  Successors,  of 
them  that  dwell  within  in  Precinct  and  Limits  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  set 
within  the  Walls  of  the  Town  of  Brecknock,  upon  the  Cost  and  Charges  of  the 
said  Vicar  and  his 'Successors.  In  like  manner  also,  the  said  Vicar  and  his 
Successors,  shall  find  Bread  and  Wine  within  the  aforesaid  Chapel  and  Parish 
Church,  at  all  Times  necessary.  Also  that  it  is  covenanted,  that  the  said  Vicar 
and  his  Successors,  shall  have  both  Meat  and  Drink  at  the  said  Prior's  Tome 
(Towne)  Messe  continually  and  daily,  unless  there  be  strangers  with  the  said  Prior, 
and  when  there  is  no  stranger,  then  he  to  use  his  said  Place  at  the  table  (the  said 
Vicar  paying  every  quarter  for  his  Meat  and  Drink,  Six  shillings  and  Bightpence 
sterling).  Also  when  that  shall  please  the  said  Vicar  to  come,  he  to  have  his 
Beaver,  at  Two  of  the  Clock  at  Afternoon  ;  and  also  after  Supper,  that  is  to  say, 
a  Cup  of  Ale  at  the  Buttery  Hatch,  if  he  demand  it  Also  Covenant  is,  that  the 
said  Prior  and  Convent,  shall  have  all  Manner  of  Offerings  done  within  the  Chapel 
of  Saint  Nicholas,  being  within  the  Castle  of  Brecknock  :  and  the  said  Prior  and 
hia  Successors,  ehall  find  Masses  to  be  sung  or  said  within  the  said  Chap«l, 
according  to  the  Old  Customs  there.  And  also  Covenant  is,  that  the  naid  Vicar 
and  his  Successors  shall  have  no  manner  of  l^the  Com,  Meal,  neither  Malt  of 
any  Mill  belont^ing  to  the  said  Prior,  or  House  of  St.  John  Evangelist ;  Tiever- 
theless  he  to  have  privie  Tythes  of  the  Farmers  there  at  every  Easter,  according 
to  their  Conscience. 

"  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  Parties  bath  oans'd  and  procnr'd  this  present 
Writing  of  Compossition,  to  be  made  Tripartite,  whereof  one  part  to  remain  in  the 
Custody  of  the  said  Prior  and  Convent,  the  second  to  be  in  the  Hands  of  the  said 
Vicar,  and  the  Third  to  be  kept  and  reserv'd  in  the  Register  of  St.  David's,  and 
to  each  of  the  same  hath  put  their  Seals,  and  severally  snbscrib'd  their  Hands. 
And  also,  for  the  more  assurance  of  the  Premises,  the  Reverend  Father  Bishop  of 
St.  David*s,  Ordinary  and  Diocesan  of  the  said  Parish  of  Brecknock,  and  the  whole 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  David's  giveth  their  Consent  and  Assent, 
ratified,  corroborated,  and  confirm'd  with  their  Seals  and  Writing.  Given  the 
First  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  God  a  Thousand  Five  hundred  seven 
and  twentieth  [1527.]  Also  it  is  covenanted,  that  the  said  Prior  and  Convent, 
shall  have  and  enjoy  for  evermore,  to  them  and  to  their  Successors,  the  parish 
Church  Yard  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  all  that  shall  grow  therein,  with  all 
manner  of  Offerings  that  shall  be  done  to  all  Images  within  the  precinct  of  the 
parish  of  St  John  Evangelist  aforesaid." 

The  above  Composition  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishnp  of  St  David's  in  the  year 
1629  and  ratified  by  the  Dean  and  ChapUr  of  St  David's  in  the  year  1576. 
[Common  Coffer  of  the  Town  of  Brecknock  ] 

The  charters  referring  to  the  Priory  Church  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist  at 
Brecon,  contained  in  Dusrdale's  ilfoTtaftteon,  are  as  follow  : — 

One  of  the  Founder — Bernard  Newmarch 

Four  of  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford 

One  of  Maihel,  of  Hereford 

One  of  William  de  Braiosa 

One  of  Herbert  Fitz-Peter 

One  of  John  Fitz-Reginald 

William  Westfield,  Prior  of  Brecknock,  was  chosen  Abbcyt  of  Battle  Abbey,  on 
the  25th  September,  1508.  Robert  Halden,  Prior,  John  Gnbursi,  and  four  others 
enbscribed  to  the  Supremacy,  August  8th,  1584  (26  Henry  YIII.)  Robert  Halden 
continued  Prior  to  the  Dissolution,  and  liad  a  Pension  assigned  him  of  £16  per 
annum,  which  be  enjoy *d.  Anno,  1558.  The  surrender  of  Uie  Prior  of  St.  John 
took  place  in  the  year  1539.  In  the  16th  century  the  Priory  Church,  with  its 
cloisters,  was  described  as  *'  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  Churches  in  Wales." 
Stephens  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Priory  and  Church  in  the  year  1728  : 
**The  Priory  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  Town  of  Brecknock  lor  its  Greatness  and 
Enclosures  of  strong  embattled  Walls  looks  more  like  a  Town  than  a  private 
House,  as  it  now  is,  having  Three  Gates  for  entrance  into  tlie  outward  Courts 
*  •  *  *  And  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Jeffrey  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  late  Burgess  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Brecknock  *'  (p.  400.) 

Editob  Bnetm  County  Tianet, 
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COLOVBLB  OF  TBB2dRD  RotalWblbb  Fusiubbs  1689-1828.-1689,  April,  C^m. 
Herberti  killed  in  1691.  The  regiment  "  was  raised  by  Henry,  Lord  Herbert, 
in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  oountiea  in  Blarah,  1689,  and  consisted  of  thirteen 
companies,  of  three  sergeants,  two  drummers,  three  corporals,  and  sixty  privates 
each.  The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire  ;  and  the  colonelcy 
conferred  upon  Charles  Herbert,  a  reUtiTe  of  the  noble  lord  whose  exertions  had 
contributed  to  its  formation."  For  many  years  the  regiment  was  called  after 
the  name  of  its  colonel  for  the  time  being,  thus  Herbert's,  Ingoldsby's,  or 
Huske*s ;  and  the  colonel  of  those  times  used  to  lead  it  into  action,  the  British 
Army  having  then  no  officers  on  the  retired  list 

1691,  July,  Toby  Purcell,  appointed  first  major  of  the  regiment,  April,  1689, 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1st  July,  1690,  and  there  won  the  spurs 
that  **  are  still  preserved  in  the  regiment,  and  duly  handed  down  from  one  senior 
major  to  another."    He  was  made  colonel  July,  1691,  but  died  next  year. 

1692,  April,  Sir  John  Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Eynnersley,  Herefordshire,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  first  bsronet  of  Llangattock,  Mon.,  whom  he  succeeded 
April,  1670,  married  Hester,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  James  Price  of  Pilleth, 
Radnorshire,  was  M.P.  Radnor  1681-85,  and  Herefordshire  1685-98,  appointed 
Governor  of  Chester  and  Colonel  of  the  23rd,  April,  1692,  but  died  February, 
1698. 

1698,  February,  Richard  Ingoldsby,  Brigadier*6eneral,  June,  1696,  Major- 
General,  March,  1702,  Lieut-General,  January,  1704,  Colonel  of  the  23rd 
February,  1698—1705,  and  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish  Regiment  April,  1705,  till 
bis  death,  February,  1712. 

1705,  April,  Joseph  Sabine,,  Brigadier-General,  January,  1707,  Major-General, 
January,  1710,  Lieut -General,  March,  1727,  General,  July,  1789,  and  was 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  from  1780  till  his  death,  October,  1789,  having  been 
Colonel  of  the  28rd  for  thirty -four  years. 

1789,  November,  Newsham  Peers,  while  holding  the  rank  of  Lieut-Colonel 
he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  28rd,  November,  1789,  but  bravely  leading  his 
men  at  the  sanguinary  Battle  of  Dettingen,  16th  June,  1748,  he  "  had  a  dangerous 
shot  in  the  throat "  (G.M.),  and  died  of  his  wounds  5th  of  August  following. 

1748,  July,  Jno.  Huske.  He  beoune  second  major  in  the  (2nd  Foot  or)  Coldstream 
Guards  November,  1784  (having  then  the  rank  of  colonel),  first  major,  July,  1789, 
Colonel  of  the  S2nd  (Cornwall  Regiment)  December,  1740-43,  Brigadier-iSeneral, 
February,  1742,  difitin|uished  himself  at  Dettingen,  June,  1748,  where  he  was 
wounded  ("Brigadier  Huske  was  shot  in  the  heel ;  but  though  the  bone  isfaroken, 
his  wound  is  not  thought  dangerous,"  G.M.),  and  for  his  services  was  promoted 
to  Major-General,  and  made  Colonel  of  the  28rd,  Julv,  1743,  covered  the  retreat 
of  the  Royal  Forces  at  Falkirk,  17th  January,  1746,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Culloden  in  the  same  year,  and  at  the  sie^^e  of  Minorca,  1756,  promoted 
to  Lieut -Genera],  August,  1747,  and  was  Governor  of  Jersey  from  November, 
1749,  till  his  death,  January,  1761.  He  left  a  considerable  fortune,  and  a  long 
list  of  legacies  are  given  in  the  OfntUman*i  Magazine^  1761. 

1761,  January,  Hon.  George  Boscawen,  youngest  son  of  Huffh,  first  Viscount 
Falmouth,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  admiral,  became  Ensign  1st  Foot 
Guards,  December,  1781,  Captain  (with  the  rank  of  Colonel)  April,  1748,  Aide-de- 
Camp  tothe  King,  October,  1749,  Colonel  of  the  29th  (Worcestershhre  Regiment) 
March,  1752-61,  and  of  the  2Srd,  January,  1761-75,  made  Major-General, 
January,  1758,  Lieut. -General,  February,  1760,  Deputy-Ranger  of  Whitney 
Forest,  Oxfordshire,  July,  1751,  was  MP.  Penryn,  February,  1743-61,  and  Truro, 
1761-74,  voted  against  Wilkes,  1769,  appointed  second  in  command  in  Lreland, 
June,  1765,  and  was  Lieut-Governor  of  the  Scilly  Islands  from  175 —  till  his 
death.  May,  1775. 

1775,  May,  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  K.B^  younger  son  of  the  second  Viscount  Howe, 
bom  circa  1780,  entered  the  army,  1745,  and  became  Major  of  the  58th  (Rutland- 
shire Regiment),  January,  1756,  afterwards  Lieut -dlolonel  of  that  regiment,  Colonel 
of  the  46th  (South  Devon  Regiment),  November,  1764,  of  the  28rd,  May,  1775, 
and  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  April,  1786,  Major-General,  May,  1772,  took  an 
important  part  in  the  American  War,  and  was  Commander-in-Chief,  1776-78, 
M.P.,  NoUingham,  December,  1758-80,  voted  agunst  Wilkes,  1769,  Lieut- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  176—,  Governor  of  Berwick,  1795,  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  177—,  P.O.,  June,  1782,  held  office  as  Lieut-General  of  the 
Ordnance  from  April,  1782,   to  November,  1804,  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
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•odeMited  AcUuiral,  tm  fifth  ViBOoant  Howe  (in  the  peerage  of  IrelMid),  Aug^, 
1790,  married  Jtine,  1765,  Frances,  fourth  daughter  of  Bight  Hon.  Thoma» 
QotKXfy,  M.Pt,  of  Castletown,  Eildare,  and  died,  GrOTemor  of  Plymouth,  July, 
'  lSl4r^  fie  sefvisd  under  Wolfe  in  Amerioa,  and  g^ed  the  Battles  of  BunkM's 
Hill,  Long  Island^  and  Grerman  Town. 

1786)  April,  Rlehard  Grenville,  younger  son  of  Right  Hon.  Jamee  GrenTille, 
>M*P,,>MKi  brother  to  Lord  Glastonbury,  bom  1742,  entered  the  Ht  Foot  Guards 
as  Ensign,  August,  1759,  and  became  Aide-de-Camp  to  His  Majesty,'  Februaiy, 
1779^'Major-Qeneral,  November,  1782,  Lieut -Greneral,  May,  1796-,  General, 
January;  1801,  Colonel  of  the  28rd,  April,  1786,  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  -«— 
M.P.  Buckingham,  1774-80,  and  died  unmarried,  April,  1828. 

Bi'econ,  '  W.  R.  Williams. 

*  • 
• 

Sni  HxNBT  MoaaAN,  thb  Buooanexu. — In  the  article  on  the  above  in  last 

month's  number  of  the  /  ed  Dragon,  your  correspondent  states  that  the  birth<> 

place  and  parentage  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan  are  unknown.    Allow  me  to  r/B|er 

?our  readen  to  the  interesting  volume  lately  published  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of 
^alygarn,  p.  815,  where  the  pediffree  of  the  buccaneer  is  given  at  length.  It  ia 
t^^Tp  .st^wn  that  Sir  Henry  Morgan  (there  seems  to  be  no  John  in  his  name) 
.  wae  ^pfi  qf  Robert  Morgan,  who  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Llan- 
rhymney,Co.  M«pmouth,  who  was  grandson  of  Rowland  Morgan,  of  Machan, 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar.  So  that  our  hero  was  of  a 
younger,  branch,  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family  in  South  WaleSk  •  - ' 

6h  Fywwy^  •  Llbwtmt. 

. ♦  ♦ 

Wautsbs'  Dictiokart. — In  the  Red  Drag&not  last  month  your  able  correspondent 
Mr.Ed.  0|W^,'  London,  gives  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Walters  of  Llandough's  Oic* 
tionary  was' Ifirst  issued  from  the  press  as  1794  ;  whereas  another  correspox^dent,^ 
**  A.Z.,"  informs  lis  in  the  same  number  that  it  was  published  in  the  year  1784*. 
Since  this  valuable  work  is  the  very  first  book  ever  published  in  Glamorganshire,, 
it  may  be  well  to  enquire  a  little  into  the  circumstances  of  its  publication^    Haying 
the  gpod  fortune  a  little  while  ago  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edilion  in  parts- 
(i.e.,  all  of  the  Dictionary  printed  at  Cowbridge),  and  the  paper  covers  being; 
nearly  all  in  good  order,  I  am  able  to  give  the  exact  date  in  which  each  partj^as- 
is«u^.;  from,  the  Cowbridge  press.     They  were  twelve  in  number,  Of   twelve 

^  sheets,  oonta&ninff  ninety-six  pages  quarto,  price  two  shillings.     The  two  first- 
p^rts.jfere  issued  m  1770,  the  third  part  in  1771,  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  in  1772, 

.  sixth  ^d  seventh  parts  in  1773,  the  eighth  in  1774,  the  ninth  i^  1775,  the  ten,th- 
in il 770,  the  eleventh  in  1778,  and  the  twelfth  part  hi  1780,  ending  with  ihe 
wor4.  Rampied..  .Jt  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  labour,,  expense,  and 
anxJia^y  undergone  by  the  worthy  lexicographer  during  the  twenty-tour  years- 
it  toio^  him. to  complete  the  printing  of  the  two  volumes.    The  IHctiondryf  after 
thgjbu^^lfth.  nju^ber,  had  to  be  printed  in  London.    The  title  page,  which  was- 
the^last  portion  <Qf  the  book  printed,  bears  the  date  given  by^  Mr.  Qwen.  ,^A 
persual  of  the  auUior's  letters,  which  mav  be  seen  at  the  l^ntish  Mifseiun,  ^WV 
tell  us  something  of  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,,  w|iich  was* 
oqny>leted  only  a  few  years  before  he  died.    On  the  cover  of  the  eleyenth  pait 
h^  .addresses  tb^^  public  in  general,  and  the  subscribers  in  pariicular,  tbus.^ — 
*!.Tih0  i^utbor  presents  his  grateful  respects  to  the  steady  supporters  of  the  work, 
;«ihi^  l^t  for  ,th^m,  had  long  ere  this  been  discontinued  ;  and  solicits  the  atten- 
tiJjA  9/  the  rest  tu  their  engagements  in  relation  to  the  present  undertaking,  which 
had.tiipy,boe|».  less  inattentive,  would  now  be  complete,  or,  at  least,  in  further 
a^vanco.    If  what  hath  already  been  offered,  especially  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
4tb  an4  1,0th  numbers,  should  not,be  thought  of  sufficient  weight  to  m^rit  regard 
the  author  cai^  e^^ertain  no  hopes  of  better  success  from  anything  he  may  be  able 

f  tu.oner  In  addition.  Reasons  will  here  allow  no  other  request  to  be  made  than 
tii^t,  for   a  .  candid  examination  ;    and    when    that    is    obtained  •  Valeat  fipui 

.  (^^ntiUmJrdUf'fi  Potett.** 

,Xhe  foiipwing  if  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  public  on  the  wrapper  of  the 

.,fourtJ^  number.  I  am  sure  it  is  of  sufficient  interest;  to  n^e,  at  least,  tjie 
wrappers  ar^  by  this  time,  more  valuable  Ihan  the  text,  sinoe  the  JHc^ionaryi 
ipay  be,  easily  obtained  : — 

*'  That  a  Dictionary  is  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  those  who  would  aoquir* 
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the  knowledge  of  a  LuigaAge,  more  e^>eci*lly  to  thoee  that  would  tmaalftte  one 
Lengoage  into  another  with  any  propnetj,  is  a  truth  few  will  dispute^  And  if 
it  be  admitted  that  a  Dictionary  is  at  all  requisite,  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
undexstanding  of  the  publio  to  offer  any  arguments  to  prove  that  this  ought  to  be 
so  complete,  as  at  least  to  comprehend  every  thing  essential  to  a  performanoe  of 
that  denomination ;  or  in  odier  words,  to  prove  that  a  meagre  Catalogue  of 
words,  and  the  bare  Dictionary,  will  not  operate  as  a  charm  upon  the  mtellects  of 
Mankind,  and  render  attention  and  study  altogether  unneoessaiy  in  theoom- 
pilatian  and  prosecution  of  a  Work  of  this  kind.  If  it  should  be  objected  to  the 
undertakuig,  that  it  hath  a  tendency  to  revive  the  Welsh  Language,  or  at  least  to 
suspend  its  fate  and  prolong  its  existence,  the  Author  begs  leave  to  express  his 
concern  at  finding  that  very  thing  imputed  as  a  fault,  and  converted  to  dispraise, 
which  he  had  long  been  used  to  consider  as  an  excellence  and  a  recommendation. 
But  is  it  agreed  on  all  hands — ^is  it  the  opinion  of  the  learned — that  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  Language  would  be  an  advantage,  and  not  a  detriment,  to  the 
Community  7  By  no  means.  If  the  native  cnarms  and  intrinsic  exeellenoe — if 
the  antiquity,  copiousness,  and  grammatical  perfections,  of  a  Xjanffuage  can  have 
weigfht  and  authority  sufficient  to  recommena  it,  the  Ancient  British  will  long  be 
studied,  and  long  admired.  It  was  once  the  language  of  Britain^-onoe  the 
language  of  Europe — is  still  the  native  Language  of  Wales,  and  hath  uninter« 
mj^iediy  been  so  from  the  first  peopling  of  the  Island,  to  this  day.  An 
acquaintance  with  this  Language  will  ever  be  a  neoessair  aooomplishment  in  the 
British  Antiquary  and  Historian ;  and  in  Wales,  is  inaispensably  necessary  to 
the  Divine,  and  hur  from  being  useless  to  the  Physieian  and  the  fjawyer.  Tho' 
these  last  mentioned  considerations  might  be  thought  sufficiently  soUd  for  the 
author  to  build  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  encouragement  upon,  yet  these  were 
not  their  only  foundation  ;  for  it  appears  to  him  (as  he  flatters  himself  it  must 
appear  to  every  person  that  will  but  take  the  pains  to  examine  it)  that  the  Work 
is  as  well  calculated  for  propagating  and  extending  the  English  Language 
among  the  middle  and  inferior  class  of  people  in  Wales,  as  for  assisting  the 
Learned  of  every  rank  in  acquiring  a  critical  skill  in  the  Welsh.  The  suocens  of 
the  Work  is  now  become  an  interesting  object  of  the  author's  wishes,  which 
he  hopes  he  may  frankly  own  without  incurring  any  cessure  or  unfavouraUe 
attribution  on  that  account,  after  a  length  of  years  spent  by  him  in  the  compila- 
tion, arrangement,  and  structure  of  it.  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  Work, 
whereby  to  judge  of  its  character,  is  already  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public, 
to  whose  judgement  (whether  it  be  approbation  or  censure)  the  Author  cheerfully 
submits  himself  and  his  production ;  fully  convinced  that  the  most  capable  of 
examining  will  ever  be  the  most  candid  in  judging — that  the  best  quaufy'd  for 
discovering  blemishes  will  ever  be  the  readiest  to  acknowledge  perfections.  If 
upon  a  fair  examination  it  be  found  to  answer  what  may  be  justly  expected  from 
a  Dictionary,  let  it  be  countenanced,  encouraged,  and  supported;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  betray  only  a  design  in  the  Author  to  impose  on  the  Ptiblic  for 
private  emolument,  let  it  be  condemned  to  immediate  obscurity ;  let  it  be 
strangled  in  the  birth,  and  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  But  let  it  by  no  means  be 
condemned  tmtried  and  unexamined ;  this  justice,  as  well  as  candour,  forbids. 
In  an  age  where-in  voluminous  Dictionaries  of  foreign  languages,  such  as  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  &c.,  are  published  by  Foreigners,  and  meet  with  encouragement, 
In  Britoin,  it  cannot  certainly  be  deemed  an  unnatural  presumption  in  a  Breton, 
to  hope  to  be  supported  in  his  native  Country,  in  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary, 
wherein  the  Modem  British  Lanfi;uage  is  faithfulh^,  and  the  author  flatters 
himself,  not  inelegantly  translated  into  the  ancient  I«anguage  of  Britain.  The 
public  is  requested,  the  Ancient  Britons  in  particular,  not  too  hastily  to  reject 
these  proposals,  nor  through  inadvertence  suffer  the  Author  to  sink  unsupported 
under  the  weight  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  work  thereby  to  become  abortive, 
lest,  finding  upon  a  closer  inspection  some  merit  therein,  they  should  hereafter 
wish,  but  wish  in  vain,  for  its  revival.  The  author  begs  leave  to  assure  the 
Public  that  he  hath  spared  no  i>ains,  and  declined  no  expence  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  circumstances,  to  render  the  Work  complete.  He  is  possessed  of 
most,  if  not  all,  the  necessary  assistance  that  are  to  be  found  in  either  print  or 
manuscript.  He  hath  in  his  hands  manuscript  dictionaries,  manuscript  collections 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  kc,  some  of  which,  being  not  accessible  to  any  one  by 
money,  he  is  fortunately  become  the  possc'ssor  of,  either  by  gift,  interest,  or 
voluntary  address  and  application  of  the  generous  friends  of  Literature,  whose 
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names  gratitade  will  by  no  means  suffer  him  not  to  insert  in  a  proper  place.  In 
order  to  enliven  his  performance,  and  make  it  as  entertaining  as  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  such  a  Work,  the  Author  hath  interspersed  extracts  of  the 
history  of  some  of  the  Eminent  Personages  of  former  days,  devout,  learned,  and 
military:  short  accounts,  etymological  and  chronological,  of  some  places  of 
ancient  note,  Towns,  Castles,  Ac" 

In  addition  to  the  Dietionary,  Mr.  V^alters  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
Welsh  language,  pointing  out  its  antiquity,  copiousness,  grammatical  perfection, 
with  remarks  on  its  poetry,  and  other  articles  not  foreign  to  the  subject  Also, 
two  sermons  in  Welsh  on  Ezeklel  xxxiiL — 11,  to  which  were  added: — "Dau 
Ymofyniad  neu  Ymchwiliad.  Y  cyntaf : — Am  fam  Eglwys  Loegr  ynghylch 
cvrhaeddiad  y  brynedigaeth  Gristionogol,  neu  rinwedd  marwolaeth  Crist.  Yr 
ail : — Am  feddwl  8t.  Pedr,  yn  yr  hyn  a  ddvwed  efe,  yn  a  drydedd  bennod  o'i 
ail  Epistol,  ynghylch  ysgrifeniadau  St  Paul" 

Uangynw^  T.  C.  Evanb. 

* 

Db.  Cok^  thb  Bbboon  Mission  art. — The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
slab  of  black  slate  in  the  Priory,  Brecon,  commemorating  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.    The  slab  is  covered  by  the  inscription  cut  in  Roman  capital  letters  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Coke.  LL.D  ,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

who  was  bom  in  this  borough  the  9th  of  September, 

A.D.  1747.   Was  one  of  the  Common  Council,  df^in  1770, 

filled  the  ofSce  of  chief  magistrate  with 

honour  to  himself  and  equal  benefit  to  the  public. 

After  a  zealous  ministry  of  several  years  in  the 

Established  Church,  in  1776  he  united  himself  to 

the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.,  Mid  preached  the  Gospel 

with  success  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland 

To  him  were  confided  the  foreign 

missions  of  the  Methodists,  in  support  of  which 

he  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune,  and 

with  unremitted  vigour  encoimtered  toils 

and  self-denial  which  the  Christian  world 

beheld  with  admiration. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  missions  to  the 

negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  commenced  by  him  in 

1786,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  cifilization  and 

salvation  of  that  degraded  class  of  human  beings. 

To  the  negroe  (tic J  race  upon  their  native  continent 

as  well  as  in  the  island  of  their  bondage 

his  compassions  were  extended  j  and  he  set 

the  first  example  in  modern  days  of  efforts  for 

the  spiritual  emanoijiation  of  Western  Africa. 

After  crossing  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times  on 

his  visits  to  the  American  Continent  and  the 

West  Indian  Colonies  in  the  service  of  the  souls 

of  men,  his  unwearied  spirit  was  stirred  within 

him  to  take  a  part  in  the  noble  enterprise  of 

evangelising  British  India.    He  tailed  in  1815  as 

the  leader  of  the  first  Wesleyan  Missionaries 

to  Ceylon,  but  this  burning  and  shining  light, 

which  in  the  western  world  had  guided  thousands 

into  the  paths  of  peace,  had  now  fulfilled  its 

course,  and  suddenly,  yet  rich  in  wening  splendour, 

sunk  into  the  shadows  of  mortality. 

He  died  on  the  voyage  the  8rd  of  May,  181 4,  and  his 

remains  were  committed  to  the  great  deep 

until  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead. 

His  days  were  past,  but  his  purposes  were  not 

Lxokeo  off.  for  the  mission  which  he  had  planned 
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I, 
/ 


•  1     -    1 


wnB  made  abundantly  to  prosper.    The  same  love' 
of  Chriat  which  made  him  long  the  advocate  and     < 
the  pattern  of  exeition  in  behalf  of  foreign  landB,  "  ' 
oonBtrained  him  aklo  to  works  of  pious  elisrity  at 
home,  into  many  neglected  districts  of  England^ '    * 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  >  •  <  •. 

the  means  of  grace  were  carried  by  his  prtvate 
bounty,  or  through  his  public  influence,  aild  his 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches. 
This  monument  was  erected  a.d.  1829,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ministen  and  missionaries  with  whom  he  wai 

united,  as  a  record  of  their  respectful-  '    *  "' 

gratitude  for  the  disinterested  services,  the  '•'  *  * 

eminent  usefulness,  and  the  long  tried  and 

faithful  attachment  of  their  now  glorified 

friend,  by  the  appointment,  and  under  the 

direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  M.A., 

and  the  Rev.  J.  Buckley. 

This  description  of  the  labours  of  a  Welsh  hero  [may,  perhaps,  fitly  ooeapy  a 
portion  of  the  pages  of  the  Red  Dragon, 

Cardiff.  T.  EL  THOMAS. 

•  # 

Singular  Wabfabe.— The  Chuter  Chronide  of  October  9th,  1846,  contained 
the  following  : — *'  A  Welsh  paper  states  that  at  Wainybwlch,  Monmouthshire,  a 
deadly  warfare  has  been  raging  among  the  bees  and  wasps,  whole  clouds  of  them, 
to  an  immense  extent,  contending  together,  in  ^e  air,  and  completdy  covering  the 
ground  with  killed  and  wounded.'* 

Oaadfiff,  Gbo.  H.  Pbdeblet. 

"  Cardiff.'* — The  following  notes  on  the  early  forms  of  this  place-name,  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor,  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  Q/ifoMrocIoi*  ;— 

(1)  In  the  agreement  between  Bishop  Urban  of  Landaff  and  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  a.d.  1126  {Uher  Landa^entit,  p|i.  27  teqq.)^  the  form  is  ^'Kardi." 

(2)  In  the  Annals  of  Margam,  written  in  the  18th  oentuty — the  last  entry  in 
the  MS.,  which  is  imperfect,  is  for  the  year  1282~we  find  the  name  in  an  entry 
under  the  year  **  hozxxiy.  Robertus  frater  regis  Henrid,  et  comes  Noimannorum, 
Cardiviae  moritur,  sepultusque  est  apud  abbataam  Gloecestrfse."' 

So  again  in  the  year  "molvil  Comes  GloucestrisB  Willelmus  in  castello 
Cardiviae  captus  est  a  Walensibns,  et  Comitissa  Hawysla." 

A  slightly  different  form  occurs  under  the  year  "MOLxxzv.  ....  villa 
Kerdiviae  incendio  est  tradita."    .... 

(8)  In  Annalet  Camhriae  tub  anno  1288  (MS.  said  in  the  preface  to  be  of  the 
<end  of  the  18th  century)  occurs  *'castra  deKirdive."  That  the  Ann.  Oamb.  and 
the  Annalt  of  Margam  give  the  name  correctly  with  v  (therein  differing  from  the 
generality  of  Lat  MSS.)  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  Welsh  origin  of  the  two 
<taronicles. 

(4)  Eottdi  Chartarum  in  Turri  Londinenai  AutnaUt  vol.  L,  pt.  1  (Records, 
1887). 

P.  149  &.  In  a  grant  by  King  John  in  the  year  1205,  the  name  occurs  several 
times  in  the  form  '*  Kaerdif,"  and  the  /  was  probably  intended  by  the  writer 
to  have  its  Latin  or  English  sound. 

On  p.  174  of  the  same  voL  the  name  occurs  again,  in  a  ^raht  of  the  9th  year  of 
King  John,  in  the  same  foim,  "Kaerdif."-     ' 

(5)  In  the  Misab  Roll  of  the  11th  year  of  King  John,  A.D.  1210,  the  same 
form,  **Kaerdif,"  occurs  (Botulif  etc,  regnante  Johanne,  1844.) 

(6)  In  Inquisitions  of  the  19th  and  21  ist  years  of  Edw.  I.  {Calendanum 
Oenialogicum,  Hen.  III.,  Edw.  I.,  v(  1  ii.,  pp.  755  762)  the  fbrm  is  "Kaerdif." 

(7)  Ajnong  Welsh  Works,  Brut  y  '  ywysogion  has  three  references  to  Cardiff, 
and  each  time  it  is  printed  in  the  Rolls  edition  Katr  (or  Caer)  Dyf,  The  MSa 
range  from  the  1 8th  to  the  1 6th  centuries. 

(8)  In  lolo  M8S.,  p.  188,  the  form  is  Caer  Dyf— *'Ffwg  ap  Gwarin,  a  elwir 
Ff wg  Morganwg  a  Ffwg  Vegwnt  Caer  D3  f ."    This,  variously  spelt,  continued  to 

be  the  Welsh  form  to  a  Ute  period. 
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(A)i  On  the  oontraryi  in  the  story  of  Geraint  ab  Erbin,  m  printed  by  Lady 
Guest  (Mah.f  ii.,  24),  we  find    ''  yny  dref  a  elwir  yr  awrhonn  Kaer  dyff." 

The  common  derivation,  which  connects  **  Caerdydd  '*  with  the  Roman  general 
Didius,  may  fairly  be  called  impossible :  if  from  any  such  form  as  Bidius  the 
name  would  have  been  Caerdcfydd.    Caerdydd  has  probably  been  formed  from 
the   older  Caerdyf  by  the  common  colloquial  change  of    f  to  dd.    We  hear 
colloquially  **^lwydd"  for  '*plwyf,"  (which  Ihave  heard  in  South  Cardiganshire), 
"tycWu"  for  "tyfu,"  "hwycWeU"  and  "rhwyddell"  (the  regular  Breconshire 
form)  for  "hvryfeU"   rhoe&iau*'  for  "rhofiau"    (shovels),    '* go<f(2erbyn "    for 
"  g7li9rbyn«"    Similarly,  in  Mabinogumt  iL,  402,  the  son  of  Ti^^iik,  commonly  .. 
called  Afaon,  is  "adaon,"  doubtless  to  be  pronounced  **  Addaon."    "We-  intny  u 
further  compare   "Hafod    LwycWog"    (Cymru   Fu^    471)   for    **  H.    Lwyfog," 
**  9i(ie;ionydd  "  {OvxtUh  Leunt  Qlyn  Cotki,  174)  for  Eivionydd.    This  modification 
seems  to  justify  the  connection  of  * '  Y  Weijdd  "  with,  '*  Vergivius,"    The  common  . 
word  dydd  from  dfff,  dyw,  iB  another  instance  ;  and  the  English  forms,  oan/trdht 
cantredy  from  earUrrf,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.    Thi»  change  took 
place  in  Cornish  too,  as  is  shown  by  the  late  form  ddnUdh  for  etfniaf,>W^.cynaiuafi 
On    the  contrary,  the  common    pronunciation  in  Connemara  of   puidk  (W. ' 
gweddia)  in  ffwdh  orainn  (pray  for  ub)»  is  gweev,  ,       '    r.         - 

Oardif,  L.a.B. 

•  •  ■    , 

WstSBMKN  AT  Caubbidoe  IN  THK  SIXTEENTH  CENTURT.^Tbe  following  .from 
Bass  MuUinger's  Hittory  of  the  UnivertUy  is  not  without  interest ;  it  shows,  at 
least,  whAt  prejudice  could  do  in  the  "good  old  times."    Speaking  of  aeertaio.. 
master  of  Alagdalene  College,  Mr.  MuUinger  sajs^— 

"  As  an  administrator  he  was  noted  for  iiis  narrow-minded  aversion  to  Welsh-  . 
men.    There  is  still  extant  a  querulous  letter  from  one  of  the  fellows  to  Burghley, 
narrating  how  the  new  master  had.ousted  one  Johns,  their  Qreek  lecturer,  £ron^ 
hia  office,  on  account  of  his  Celtic  descent,  and  bad  driven  out  the  college  butler 
for  no  other  reason." 

la  a  note  an  extract  is  given  fropx  the  State  papers — 

"  At  his  first  coming  it  was  reported  he  shuld  say  he  wold  roote  .out  all  the   . 
Welshmen  in  the  coUedge.    How  forward  he  was  herein  may  appeare  in  that  he 
never  omitted  anie  opportunitie  either  to  take  anie  thing  from  such  Welshmen  as 
were  in  the  oolledge,  or  to  hinder  them  of  anie  benefite  that  might  befall  them." 

Cambridge,  W.  A. 

• 

Btbon's  LKTrBBB. — In  reading  the  very  admirable  selection   from  Bynm's 
Lebtent  published  in  the  ''Camelot"  Series,  I  noted  several  references  to  old 
friends  whom  the  "  Notes  and 'Queries  "  of  the  Red  Dragon  have,  at  various  times, 
invested  with  fresh  immortality.      You  may,  perh&ps,  find  a  comer  for  these 
jottings.    Here,  p.  124,  for  instance,  in  »  letter  from  Venice,  June  4, 1817,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  reipectable  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her  days  of  Delia Cmsca  celebrity: 
*'  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Verona,  called  on  me.    .    .    .    .    . 

He  enquired  after  his  old  Cruscan  fnends,  Parsons,  Greathead,  Mrs.  Pioczi,  and 
Meny,  all  of  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave  him  as  bad  an  account 
of  them  as  I  could,  answering,  '  all  gone  dead,*  and  damned  by  a  satire  inore  than  . 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their  extinguisher  was  Gifford  ;  that  they 
were  but  a  sad  Mt  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no  great  things  in  any  other  way.  He 
seemed,  as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased  with  this  account  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ances.'* The  last  remark  is  typically  Byronia  The  satire,  of  course,  is  the  once  famous 
Baviad. 

Byron  seems  to  have  read  everything,  and  have  remembered  all  he  read. 
Here,  p.  178,  is  an  instance  of  his  minute  accuracy.  "  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my 
respects  to  Thomas  Campbell,  and  tell  faim  from  me,  with  faith  and  friendship, 
three  things  that  he  must  right  in  his  Poets  (i.f.,  Campbell's  Specimen*) :  Firstly, 
he. says,  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  characters  are  taken  frqxi)  Smollett.  *Tis  ;mpQ^ 
sible— the  Guide  was  published  in  1766,  and  Hum^rey  Clinker  in  1771 1",  T^^ . 
point  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  J^ed  Dragon. 

In  the  famous  letter  to  Murray,  denouncing  Bowdes,  the  champion  of  ''invari- 
able" principles,  there  is  an  allusion  (p.  217)  to  Dyer's  **Grongar  Bill,"  and  a 
remaric  on  CampbeH's  plagiarisation   of  Dyer's  **  The  Present's  still  a  Cloudy 
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Day."  And  one  more  "  nnoonsidered  trifle — ''PolymetiB"  Spenoe,  whose 
Anecdotes  were  pabUshed  in  1816,  comes  in  for  a  hit — p.  130 — 

Ton  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  *'  Spenoe  "  and  his  gooup, 
A  work  which  must  surely  succeed — 
Camlnidge.  W.  A. 

• 

Ths  Pbowbbs  of  Wblsh  Abohcbs. — Readers  of  the  Bed  Dragon  have  heazd 
of  Welshmen's  prowess  under  many  trying  circumstances.  The  following 
narrative  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  I.,  by  Geoffrey  De  Yinsauf,  is 
entitled :  "  How  a  Parthian  bowman  was  shot  by  a  Welsh  bowman,  for 
not  keeping  to  his  agreement."  The  event  occurred  before  Acre,  A.D. 
1190,  in  the  third  Crusade  (that  Archbishop  Baldwin,  accompanied  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  preached  through  Wales  in  1188).  "  It  chanced,  moreover, 
one  day,"  says  the  account,  **  that  the  slingers  and  bowmen,  and  all  who  were 
skiUed  in  throwing  missiles,  frequently  challenged  one  another  on  both  sides,  and 
discharged  their  weapons  for  exercise.  When  the  rest  had  departed  from  the 
field  in  their  turns,  a  Parthian  and  a  Welshman  began  to  aim  their  arrows  at 
each  other  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  discharge  them  so  as  to  strike  with  all  their 
might.  But  the  Welshman,  aware  of  his  foe's  intention,  repaid  like  for  like  ;  on 
which  the  Parthian,  making  a  truce,  approached  him,  and  when  within  hearing, 
began  a  parley.  *  Of  what  country  are  you  ?'  said  he, '  and  by  what  name  may  I 
be  pleased  to  know  you  ?  I  see  yon  are  a  good  bowman,  and  in  order  that  yon 
may  be  more  inclined  to  tell  me,  I  am  a  Parthian  by  nation,  brought  up  £rom 
childhood  in  the  art  of  shooting,  and  my  name  is  Grammahyr,  of  good  reputation 
amongst  my  people  for  my  deeds  of  renown,  and  well  known  for  my  victories.' 
The  Welshman  told  his  name  and  nation.  *  Let  us  prove,'  said  the  Parthian, 
'  which  is  the  best  bowman,  by  each  taking  an  arrow,  and  aiming  them  against 
one  another  from  our  bows.  You  shall  stand  still  first,  and  I  will  ium  an  arrow 
at  you,  and  afterwards  you  shall  shoot  in  like  manner  at  m&'  The  Welshman 
agreed.  The  Parthian  having  fitted  his  arrow,  and  parting  his  feet  as  the  art 
requires,  with  his  hands  asunder,  and  his  eyes  on  the  mark, 

'  Lets  fly  the  arrow,  ffdling  of  its  aim.' 

The  Welshman,  nnhnrt,  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  aforesaid  condition.  '  I 
will  not  agree,'  said  the  Parthian  ;  *  but  you  must  stand  another  shot,  and  then 
have  two  at  me.'  The  Welshman  replied,  *  You  do  not  stand  by  your  agreement, 
nor  observe  the  condition  you  yourself  dictated  ;  and  if  you  will  not  stand, 
although  I  may  delay  it  for  a  time,  as  I  may  best  be  able,  God  will  take  revenge 
on  you  according  to  His  will,  for  your  treachery  ;'  and  he  had  scarce  finished 
speaking,  when  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  smote  the  Turk  with  his  arrow  in 
the  breast,  as  he  was  selecting  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 
the  weapon,  meeting  with  no  obstacle,  came  out  at  the  back,  having  pierced  the 
Turk's  body  :  upon  which  he  said  to  the  Turk,  *  You  stood  not  by  your  Agree- 
ment, nor  I  by  my  word.'  Animated  by  these  and  the  like  successes,  tiie  Christians 
thought  they  should  preserve  themselves  for  good  fortune  by  beiEkring  all  their 
misfortunes  with  more  cheerful  faith,  and  more  fervent  hope."  Such  were  the 
chivalrous  civilities  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 

"  Whose  righteous  bands 
Redeem'd  the  tomb  of  Christ  from  impious  hands." 

BriitoL  Ht.  G.  Butterwobth. 


QUERIES. 

Otwat'b  '*Vknicb  Pbbsbbved."— The  prologue  to  this  play  has  several  referenoes 
to  contemporary  events.    Is  this  one? — 

"  He  [t.e.,  the  author]  of  black  Bills  has  no  prodigious  tales, 
Or  Spanish  pilgrims  lost  ctshore  in  Wales," 

Camhridye.  W.A. 
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An  ElIzABKTHan  Song  WBmB.— -In  his  delightful  Lj^a  from  BlisBoMkan 
Songbookt  Mr.  Bullan  mentions  a  certain  Robert  Jones,  "a  famona  perfbnner  on 
the  Inte."  ** Between  1  SOI  and  1611,"  says  Mr.  BuUen^  *' Jones  iasned  aU  musical 
WOTbn  Two  of  these--2%«  rirH  Set  of  MadrigaU,  1607,  and  The  Afuaet^  Garden 
for  Ddighte,  1611, 1  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  see,  as  I  have  not  yet 
sncoeededin  diseoTering  their  presezut  resting-place.  Of  UUimum  Vale,  or  The 
Third  Book  of  Aire  (1 608^  only  one  copy  Is  known.  The  other  publications  of  Jones 
•rer  of  the  hi^^est  raisty."  Can  any  reader  of  the  Red  Dragon  give  us  some 
ikifoi<(aation  about  this  poet-oomposer,  and  about,  his  works  ?  Hk  verses  are 
Qha^n^lg.  I  am.  tempted  to  give  a  specimen  which  will  bo  new  to  most  of 
your  reuers: — 

**  liove  winffed  my  hopes,  and  taught  me  how  to  fly 
Far  from  base  earth,  but  not  to  mount  too  high  : 

For  true  pleasure    . 

Lives  in  measure. 

Which  if  men  forsake, 
Blinded  they  into  folly  run  and  grief  for  pleasure  take. 

Bat  my  vain  hq;>e8»  proud  of  their  new  tauffht  flighty 
Enamoured  sought  to  win  the  sun's  fair  lighti 

Whose  rich  brightness 

Moved  their  lightness 

To  aspire  too  high. 
That  all  scorched  and  consumed  with  fire  now  drown'd  in  woe  they  lie. 

And  none  but  Love  their  woeful  hap  did  me, 
,   For  Love  did  know  that  their  desires  were  tme ; 

Though  Fate  f  rownM, 

And  now  drownM 

They  in  sorrow  dwell, 
It  was  the  purest  light  of  heaven  for  whose  fair  love  they  fell." 

The  last  line  is  enough  to  make  a  poet*s  reputation.  The  mention  of  this  Eliza- 
bethan celebrity  reminds  us  that  tnere  was  a  well-known  publisher  of  tiie  same 
name,  and  who — for  his  eternal  honour  —worked  for  Shakspere.    Who  was  he  T 

Cambridge.  W.  A. 

[As  to  the  publisher  of  Shakspeare's  poems  and  his  Welsh  motto  see  viii.^  2G0' 
803.— Ed.  R.I>J\ 

The  Word  "  Offkibiad.** — I  desire  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  your  learned 
correspondents  on  the  derivation  and  history  of  the  word  **  Qffeiriad  (Welsh  for 
clergyman),  and  beg  to  solicit  your  and  their  favour  in  the  Red  Dragon, 

Whitne^e  Croeeing,  N.T.  Gwin  T.  Daviib. 

•  * 

A  Wblbh  Babdio  Dibeotobt  Wantxd. — Do  the  Welsh   bards  keep  any^list 
similar  to  the  law,  medical,  or  college  lists  of  gentlemen  who  have  received  bftrdic  ' 
degrees  ?    If  not,  would  not  such  a  list,  or,  say,  a  dir^tory  be  most  useful  ?    A 
man  signs  himself  "  Ednyfed,'*  for  instance.    How  am  I  to  know  who  he  is,  what 
he  is,  where  he  lives,  and  how,  when,  and  what  for  he  obtained  his  degree. 

Deneer  City,  Babdo  Tib  Iabll. 

Thb  Chaibid  Babds  of  the  Cbntubt.— Where  can  I  obtain  a  list  of  the 
bards  who  have  won  chair  odes  at  the  great  Eisteddfodau  of  the  century  ? 

Denver  CUy,  Babdd  Tib  Iabll. 

• 

*'  E88TLT.''~-In  a  review  of  Sir  Trittrem,  edited  by  Mr.  Qeoige  P.  McNeill,  for  the 
Scottish  Text  Society,  appearing  in  the  Atkenceutn  of  January  15th,  occurred  the 
passage  following : — **  lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  English  (or  Scottish) 
Trie^em  is  substantially  a  version  of  the  French  poem  (now  known  only  from  a 
few  fragments),  which  seesas  also  to  have  been  the  source  of  all  the  continental 
forms  of  the  story.     The  ultimate  origin  of  the  tale  still  remains  obscure.      That 
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ift>WM  impoiiBd  into  Fnnee  from  Wales,  or  BritUny  tfeottflr  certain ;  bat  it  is 
dtfi&eiilt  to  aiMwwtiiiii  how  far  the  referenoee  to  ^Trytttut  aad'Easyllt'  in  estiting 
Wekhlitenitiiro are  founded  on  genuine  native  tBaditiona^  What  exoHet*  in^i- 
€ion'  ii  that  the  -Welsh  allnaions  connect  the  etoiT'with  th4t  >of  Arthur,  mHhile, 
aeoordiag*  to  all  other  CTidenoe,  the  Dritti'tm  romaaoe  had  originally  nothln^io  do 
with  the  Roond  Table  cycle,  into  which  it  wav  afterwards  attraoted.  The  forms 
under  which  ihe  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine  appear  in  Welsb  certainly  seeni  more 
oti^al  •  than  the  French  forms  ;  but  neither  ■*  Trystan '  nor  '  Bssyll4 '  esn  'be  a 
native  Welsh  name,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  be  UTtfain^  else  than 
Oeltio  oormptioos  of  the  Norse  Thorsteinn  and  A*shildr.  (The  ooownraaee^  of 
personages  with  Scandinayian  names  in  Welsh  legend  is,  however,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  a  wholly  inexplicable  phenomenon."  Will  sonie  teader  of 
the  Red  Dragon — a  magazine  which  nas  done,  and  is  doing  such  excellent  work 
in  enlightening  English  readers  on  points  of  Welsh  sobobunhip  and  lore — ^tell  us 
the  true  Welsh  derivation  of  either  "  Essyllt "  or  *'  trystan,"  or  both  ! 

London.  Friknd  or  Walhb. 

Sib  Chablks  Moboam. — On  June  2nd,  1782,  thirteen  British  officers — Earl 
Ludlow,  Sir  Charles  'Morgan,  Captains  Eld,  GreviUe,  Asgill,  PerriA,  Saumares, 
Coote,  Graham,  Barclay,  Arbuthnot,  Hathom,  and  another,  name  unknown — who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  with  the  army  serving  under  .Earl  Comwallis  in  the 
previous  October,  were  ordered  by  General  Washington  to  draw  lots  as  to  winch 
of'^them'sfaotiTdDe  executed  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  a  rebel  captain  by 
a  Royalist  officer.  The  lot  fell  on  Capt.  Asgill,  who  was,  however,  subsequently 
saved  through,  it  is  believed,  the  interv«ntion  of  the  French  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  Was  not  Sir  Charles  Morgan  one  of  the  Tredegar  family  T  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  particulars  of  him  ? 

London^,     .  -  •    ^  .  Qubbist. 

*  • 

Saadib.  r— T  should  much  like  to  be  furnished  with  particulars  of  the  life  and 
poemi§  of  Miss  ^^^lliams,  a  Welsh  lady,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Saadie." 

,  Ciscno,  Montgomerythire,  M.  K  M. 

;<  [Some  correspondence  has  already  appeared  on  the  subject.    See  viiL,  406  ;  x. 
466.— Ed.  Bed  I>ragon,] 

^^  Gti^AXi^P^  Cambbbnus.— Has  any  portrait  l^en  pr^i;vedpf  t^gre^t^Welsb 
BrighUuK i  *      -  PavBTZBE. 

Habbalbo. — What  is  the  interpretation  of  this  word,  which  is  the  name  of  Ivor 
H^l's  lilace  in  Monmouthshire,  where  the  Welfli  Petrarcl^,  Davydd  ab  Gwilym, 
foytai  a  hospitable  home?  The  modem  appellatiop  is. .^as8aleg.(lQPiJly.. pro- 
nounced Bazelick)  I  find. 

.  i^twpoH,  •  Vnnoa 

,,    ,  ,  I  •  • 

• 

'Cbubben  tb  Elltlu— In  some  *' Literary  Recollections"  I  read  the  other 
<l*yf  by  Mr.  James  Payn,  the  English  novelist,  I  remember  the  writer  finding 
ffx^%  with  natures  (or  it  may  have  been  history)  for  copying  events  which  had 
previously  been  .evolved  from  the  imagination  of  the  fiotionist.  X  tbink  (but  am 
not  auite  positive)  that  Mr.  Payn  instances  the  disappearance  of  the  "Lost  Sir 
li^assmgberd  "  into  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak  tree,  where,  in  after  years,  the  body  vras 
found,  and  the  awful  mvstery  attaching  to  the  man's  fate  was  cleared  up,  as 
liayinff  oocuned  first  in  his  own  novel,  and  thi^t  such  an  event  did  not  actually 
titike  ^^Mse  tul  long  afterwards.  Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  tp  Mr.  Pajra^nd 
his,icj0adei;8  ttta|i in  the  throwing  of  Hywel  Sele  into  the  oak.  for  his  .treachery. to 
Qwain*Glyndwr  the  English  romance  was  anticipated  in  Welsh  history  fajy  i^t.UtMt 
450iye|gfs?. 

Oardif,  Blaokurbb  Foitoi 
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John  Pinbt's  Psdiobkl — Can  any  of  your  genealogical  readers  sapplj  me  with 
what  muBt  be  considered  a  very  important  omission  from  TbeoL^  Jones's  Hutoiry  of 
BrtdenocksMrt  f  Some  members  of  the  Penry  family,  I  know,  are  mentioned  by 
Jones,  but  strange  to  say,  Jones  has  not  a  single  word  about  the  "Breoonidure 
Martyr'*  and  his  family  !  BiiiooiiiSMan. 

An  Old  Iron  Furnaob  at  BBXCX>N.~At  the  end  of  the  Priory  Walk,  Brecon, 
where  it  descends  to  the  river,  is  a  ruined  iron  furnace,  now  overgrewa  with  ivies 
and  brushwood.  The  in-slant  of  the  walls  to  the  hearth  is  supported  by  three 
girders  above  each  of  the  two  openings.  Of  these  the  upper  ones'tannot  be  less 
than  fifteen  feet  long.  Each  casting  bears  the  date  1720.  '  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  history  of  this  furnace,  and:  where  castings  of  such 
size  were  made  in  1720. 

Oardif.  T.  H.  Thomas. 

* 
Thb  Donnb  MSS. — In  the  preface  to  the  lolo  MSS.  the  editors  return  their 
acknowledffments  to  Mr.  Mathew  Donne,  of  Lantwit,  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered  them.  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Donne  was  a  remarkable  genealogist, 
and  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  most  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  families  of  Glamorganshire.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  became  of  this  collection. 

Llan.  T.O.B. 

•  * 

Th«  Welsh  School  in  Gratis  Inn  Lanb.— Parry  {CamMan  PhOareh)  makes 
frequent  reference  to  this  institution  as  the  repository  of  several  invaluable  MSS. 
— those  of  the  laws  of  Hy  wel  Dda  and  of  the  twenty -four  canons  of  music  and 
poetry  adopted  at  the  eisteddfod  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cyni^i  in  1100.  What  has 
become  of  the  School  ?    Is  any  history  of  it  extant  ? 

Oamarvon,  Anxious. 

Pbbtatyn— PfiBSTiiON.— Are  these  two  towns  identical  ? 

London.  Saxonious. 

Thb  Namb  Llewbltn. — Some  wri^rs  have  maintained  this  to  mean  "  Lion- 
enemy."  Among  these  I  include  the  Latin  translators,  whose  version  is 
"  Leolinus."  Are  they  right  or  are  the  older  writers,  who  almost  invariably  give 
the  word  Lly welyn  ? 

Cardigan.  J.M.B.D. 

Tad  Llewblyn  bin  Lltw  Olaf.— Gru£Fydd,  the  father  of  the  last  native 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  who  was 
married  to  Joan,  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth  and  Joan 
had  a  daughter  Gwladys  married  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer,  who  thus  became  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne  of  North  Wales.  Is  the  name  of  the  illegitimate  Gruffydd*s 
mother  known  ? 

UtHu  Camielot. 

• 

Wblbh  Names  of  Strbams. — There  is  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  Cymric 
river  names  in  Isaac  Taylor's  Wordt  and  Plaee9.  Our  local  rivers  are  the  Loughor  ; 
the  Lliedi  (on  which  Llanelly  stands) ;  Gwendraeth  (or  Gwendreath  witfa^  .some, 
which  is  correct?),  Dafen,  Gwili,  Mprlais,  and  Amman.  Will  Mr.  Bowen'  Jones, 
or  some  other  friend  better  versed  in  the  vernacular  than  I,  interpret?  Some  of 
these  names,  at  all  events,  date  back  hundreds  of  years,  jand  may,  f pr  ifhat  we 
know,  throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  great  natural  disturbances  wjuc)i  characterise 
(lortions  of  Carmarthenshire. 

Uandly,  Arthur  Mb. 
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WzuAH  MSS.—MJr.  W.  W.  MAnsell  states,  in  his  Hidorjf  of  Maun$dL,  Mansell 
or  Mansei— '<  Ab  lolo  (the  late  Mr.  TaUessin  WiUiams  of  Merthyr  Tydvil).  the 
bard  and  Dmid,  had  in  bis  possession  a  MB.  book,  entitled  Margam,  copied  by  his 

father,  loIo  Aiorganwg,  from  various  collections Hugh  Thomas,  in  his 

oolleotions  for  Welsh  pedigrees,  HarL  M3S.,  No.  6870,  copies  from  Mr,  ManteTs 
Green  Book,  without  stating  where  the  orijzinal  was  to  be  found ;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  it  is  in  existence,  unless  it  be  the  volume  of  pedigrees  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Cawdor,  at  Grolden  Grove.  In  the  same  way  lolo  Morgan wg  may  h.ive 
transcribed  tiie  book  Margam."  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say,  (I.)  whether 
the  MS.  referred  to  of  lolo  Morganwg  is  now  in  existence  ;  (2.)  If  the  MS.  of 
Lord  Cawdor  is  among  the  MSS.  at  the  Public  Record  Office?  A  description  — 
the  result  of  a  brief  examination— of  Hugh  Thomad*  MSS.  appeared  in  Bye-gones 
(Dea  8th,  1886).     Smne  account  of  the  otiier  two  would  be  interesting. 

Nova  Scoth,  TmBTLBBOOfir. 


REPLIES. 

"LsTTKHS  FROX  Snowdom "  (xi.->l76). — The  author  of  these  "Letters"  was 
a  certain  Joseph  Craddook.  Who  he  was  I  do  not  know,  but  he  claimed  to  be  ^f  a 
distinguished  Welsh  descent.  "  leuan  Brydydd  Hir,"  in  his  preface  to  his  poem. 
"  The  Love  of  our  Country"  (1772  :  Printed  by  J.  Ross,  Carmarthen),  speakn  nf 
the  author  of  these  letters  as  a  "  despicable  scribbler,"  but  that  he  was  not.  He 
certainly  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing  good  English,  and  possessed  a  freedom 
and  freshness  of  style  which  a  writer  of  repute  mifl^t  envy.  Withal,  he  is  wonder- 
fully nipdem — both  in  his  language  and  ideas.  These  **  Letters  "  were  considered 
by  nearly  every  Welsh  writer  of  the  days  in  which  they  were  issued  to  contain 
an  attack  upon  the  Welsh.  This  aoain  is  not  at  all  true  ;  the  writer  only  deseril>ed 
exactly  what  he  saw  in  his  traveu.  He  found  the  people  dirty  in  habits  and 
morose  and  uncivil  to  strangers ;  and  he  told  the  world  m)  in  very  pung«;nt 
Unguage. 

Uangynwyd,  T.  C.  Evans. 

• 

Tub  Burial  OF  Kino  Arthur  (viii.— 408,  511;  xL— 184).— *'BIacMetter 
Folio,"  quotins  from  the  Anwilet  de  Mar  jam  with  respect  to  "  The  Burial  of  Sling 
Arthur,"  translates  thus  : — *'  The  bones  of  the  renowned  Arthur,  formerly  King 
of  Britain,  were  discovered  in  a  very  ancient  sarcophagus  ;  near  which  stood  two 
pyramids,  on  which  were  inscribed  some  lettera  ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
barbarous  and  uncouth  form,  could  not  be  read."  So  good  a  scholar  knows  the 
account  our  English  chnmicler  William  of  Malmesbury  gives  of  these  antiquities 
without  doubt;  but  some  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  may  be  interested  with 
the  following  extract  (from  Dr.  Giles*  translation),  from  that  chronicler's  account 
of  Glastonbury  : — "  In  the  meantime,  it  is  clear  that  the  depositoiy  of  ro  many 
saints  may  be  deservedly  styled  an  heavenly  sanctuary  upon  earth.  There  are 
number«  of  documents,  though  I  abatain  from  mentioning  them  from  fear  of 
CAusing  weariness,  to  prove  how  extremely  venerable  this  place  was  held  by  the 
chief  persons  of  the  country,  who  there  more  especially  chose  to  await  the  day  of 
resurrection  under  the  protection  of  the  mother  of  God.  Willingly  would  I 
declare  the  meaning  of  those  pyramids,  which  are  almost  iucomprehensible  to  all, 
could  I  but  ascertain  the  truth.  These,  situated  some  few  feet  from  the  church, 
bolder  on  the  cemetery  of  the  monks.  That  which  is  the  loftiest  and  nearest  the 
church  is  twenty -eight  feet  high,  and  has  five  storeys  ;  this,  though  threatening 
ruin  from  its  extreme  age,  possesses  nevertheless  some  traced  of  antiquity,  which 
may  be  clearly  read,  though  not  perfectly  understood.  In  the  highest  storey  is  an 
image  in  a  pontifical  habit.  In  the  next,  a  statue  of  regal  dignity,  and  the  letters 
Her  Sexi  and  BliBperh.  In  the  third,  too,  are  the  names  Pencrest,  Bantomp, 
Pinepegn.  In  the  fourth.  Bate,  Pulfred,  and  Eanfled.  In  the  fifth,  which  is  the 
lowest,  there  is  an  image,  and  the  words  as  follow — Logor,  Peslicas,  and  Brngden, 
Spelpes,  Highingendes  Beam.  The  other  pyramid  is  twenty-six  feet  high,  and 
has  four  storeys,  in  which  are  read— Kentwin,  Hedda  the  bishop,  and  Bregoied 
and  Beorward.    The  meaning  of  these  I  do  not  hastily  decide,  but  I  shrewdly 
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conjeotare  th*t  wiihiii,  in  stone  oofBni,  are  ooiit»i&ed  the  booet  of  those  persons 
whose  names  are  inseribed  without.  At  least,  Logor  is  said  to  imply  the  person 
from  whom  Logperesbeorh  formerly  took  its  name,  which  is  now  Montaoute. 
[Hundred  of  ^nntinhidl,  near  YeoviL]  Bregden,  from  whom  is  deriTod  Brent- 
knolle*  and  Brentmarsh;  Bregored  and  Beorward  were  abbots  of  that  place  in  the 
time  of  the  Britons,"  &a  The  learned  translator  says  in  a  foot-noto,  "  The  Saxon 
mode  of  intorment  appears  frequently  to  have  been  under  pyramids  or  obblisks. 
See  Anglia  Sacnif  ii  110."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  toxt  that  this  custom 
was  of  British  origin.  Probably  the  pyramids  spoken  of  in  the  AntuiUs  de  Margam 
are  the  same  that  puzzled  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  and  were  incomprehensible  to 
all,  near  the  church,  but  bordering  on  the  monks'  oemetory,  although,  if  I  remember 
aright*  Giraldus  wouki  lead  us  to  infer  that  Arthur's  grave  was  inside  the  sacred 
edifice  ;  but  in  this  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Briaiol,  Ht.  G.  Buttkbwobtu. 

Davt  Jonbs'b  Lookbb  (xi. — 18S). — Dr.  Brewer  is  responsible  for  the 
following: — "He's  gone  to  Davy  Jones's  Looker ;  «.&,  he  is  dead.  Jones  is  a 
corruption  of  Jonah  the  Prophet,  who  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Locker,  in  sea- 
men's phrase^  means  any  receptacle  for  piivato  stores  ;  and  Duffy  is  a  ghost  or 
spirit  among  the  West  Indian  negroes.  So  the  whole  phrase  is,  *  He  is  gone  to  the 
place  of  safe  keeping,  where  Di&y  Jonah  was  sent  to.'  The  same  Davy  Jones, 
aooording  to  the  mythology  of  sailors,  is  the  fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  deep,  and  is  seen  in  various  shapes  warning  the  devoted  wretoh  of 
death  and  woe.  [See  Peregrine  PuMCf  xiiL]  "  I  do  not  myself  altogether  feel 
satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

BrutdL  Ht.  6.  Buttebwobth. 

The  Mirror  of  April  14th,  1881,  gives  the  following  curious  version  of 
the  origin  of  this  saying : — *'  A  figure  was  secoi  standing  on  a  precipice 
as  the  waters  of  the  Flo^  were  rising,  which  waved  its  hand  reguU^ly — ^the 
waters  rose  and  the  figure  disappeared.  Noah,  looking  from  the  deck,  was 
shortly  afterwards  hailed  by  the  same  person  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
elements.  *•  Quite  fuU  I '  exclaimed  the  patriarch,  as  the  ark  lurched  deeply. 
*Fulir  exclaimed  the  voice,  which  was  now  dose  alongside.  'Ah!  Moigan 
Jones,  is  that  you  ?  We  are  quite  full.'  '  Then  take  care  of  this  packet ;  as  for 
myself  never  mind,  but  take  care  of  the  packet.'  The  packet  was  carefully 
handed  aboard,  the  eyes  of  Morgan  Jones  saw  the  patriarch  receive  it  into  his 
own  hands,  when  the  huge  ark  gave  a  terrific  lurch,  and  hitting  poor  Morgan, 
he  sank  under  the  counter,  was  thumped  by  the  keel,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  but 
the  packet  was  received  and  proved  lo  be  his  pedigree  from  Adam." 

Cardiff.  Gio.  H.  Bbibblby. 

[Mrs.  Helen  Watney  is  thanked  for  a  similar  reply.] 

« 
Mabi  Lwtd  (xi. — 184). — The  Rector  of  Llanmadoc  in  his  admirable  Historical 
Notices  of  West  Oower  says  :  '*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  curious  custom  of  going 
about  at  Christmas  time  with  the  horse's  bead  may  be  some  allusion  to  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem."  The  custom,  he  also  observes,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Wales. 

LUtndly.  Abthub  Mse. 

« 
A  Puzzlb  (xi. — 184). — This  appears  in  a  last  century  volume  of  the  Town  and 

Country  Magazine,  though  I  have  failed  to  hit  upon  it  m  a  search  just  made.    It 

is  there  also  stated  tu  be  taken  (I  think)  from  a  church  in  Wales.   The  sixth  letter 

in  the  top  line  should  be  T,  not  T.    That  **  it  remained  half  a  century  before  it 

waa  discovered  "  does  not  refiect  creditably  on  the  acumen  of  our  ancestors  ;  but 

it  must  be  recollected  that  we  look  down  from  the  intellectual  height  of  '*  word- 

oompetition  "  days. 

LUtndly,  Abthub  Meb. 

*  Brentknoll,  which  is  nearly  one  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  is  said  to  be  cele- 
brated for  the  exploits  of  Wessex's  Kinfif,  Alfred  the  Great,  is  in  the  parish  of  East 
T'r'nt.  w'»ere  r'wplTs  that  rei"'^\Med  liiiii  cm;ragpou8  jillw  of  the  (^'hurch,  the  Ven. 
Archdeac  »t)  Deiiib'  n,  and  wt  uld  to  heaven  we  had  nime  like  him  ! 
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The  iDBcrlption  to  which  Mr.  Owen  alludes  was  given  in  the  M4rror,  September 
15th.  1827,  but  the  locality  was  not  stated.  The  sixth  letter  in  the  top  line 
should  be  '*  Y  "  instead  of  "  T,"  and  then  by  the  insertion  of  the  vowel  '•  £  "  where 
required,  the  Unes  will  read  : — 

"  Pereevere  ye  perfect  men, 

Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten." 

Oardif,  Qso.  H.  Bsieblet. 

•  # 

The  Welsh  Hibtorioal  Triads  (xi.— 88,  187).— -In  addition  to  the  answer 
given  to  your  correspondent  **  W.BC.T.**  by  Helen  Watney,  may  I  add  the  following 
interesting  remarks  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  taken  from 
the  Cdmbro-Briton  (vol.  I.)  :— 

"  Of  all  the  ancient  documents  of  Wales,  the  Triads,  so  peculiarly  national, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  the  most  deserving  of  our  attention.  And  those  which 
are  called  'Historical,'  or  'Triads  of  the  Isle  of  Britain/  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  well  from  their  antiquity  as  from  the  interesting  events  to  which  they 
relate.  Hie  peculiarity  of  their  oonstmction,  ignorantly  assumed  by  some  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  is  amongst  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  venerable 
authenticity  of  their  origin.  Their  very  defects  too,  such  as  the  want  of  dates 
and  connection,  bear  ample  testimony  of  the  early  ages  which  gave  them  birth. 
And  if  to  these  be  added  the  obscurity,  or,  it  may  be  said,  total  inexplioability,  of 
the  terms  used  in  some  of  them,  little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  era  to  which  they  may  generally  be  ascribed.  Nor  will  it  weaken  this 
conclusion  to  observe  that  in  many  of  them,  as  noticed  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious  writer,*  are  contained  doctrines  totally  at  variance  with  our  IMvine 
religion,  and  which  accordingly  appropriate  such  to  a  period  at  least  antecedent 
to  the  establishment  of  Ohristianity  in  this  island. 

'•'  From  this  seneral  allusion  to  the  authentic  character  of  the  ancient  Triads 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  turn  to  a  more  particular,  though  to  a  brief,  exami- 
nation of  their  acknowledged  origin.  It  is  then  to  the  Bardic  or  Dmidieal 
institution,  as  it  primitively  existed  in  this  country,  that  we  must  assign  their  first 
introduction.  The  encouragement  of  oral  tradition,  whether  by  songs  or  aphorism, 
formed  a  principal  characteristic  of  that  celebrated  order.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  they  recorded  the  most  memorable  events  of  their  country,  and  so  it  was  that 
they  preserved  for  after-times  their  own  rules  and  doctrices.  Poetry  had  thus  for 
ages  anticipated  the  functions  of  history,  and  in  the  Triads  were  embodied  what- 
ever might  not  admit  of  diffusion  in  the  strain  of  the  bard.  These  unwritten 
records  again,  being  r^ularly  recited  at  the  bardic  assemblies,  were  maintained 
for  centuries  in  their  original,  or  very  nearly  their  original,  purity.  The  art  of 
memory  was  thus  reduced  to  a  practical  system,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
form  of  the  Triad  was  most  happily  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Its  oondseness,  its 
simplicity,  its  general  uniformity,  at  once  point  out  its  advantages  as  the  vehicle 
of  traditional  knowledge.  And  it  deserves  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
number  three  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  held  in  particular  veneration,  and 
it  may  have  been  on  this  very  account — or,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  because 
it  forms  '  a  kind  of  limit  to  the  natural  power  of  repeated  exertion,  an  idea  so  far 
at  least  founded  in  nature  as  to  have  become  a  favourite  with  the  poets  of  all 
ages.*  The  sect  of  Pythagoreans,  in  particular,  with  whom  the  Drmds  are  pre- 
sumed by  some  to  have  borne  a  re^emblance  in  more  points  than  this,  regarded 
the  Triad  as  the  first  perfect  number,  and  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  their  triple 
libations  as  well  as  for  the  tripod,  from  which  were  delivered  the  Oracles  of 
Apollo. 

'*  The  Triads,  thus  originating,  continued  to  be  in  use  during  a  long  succesmon 
of  ages,  until  the  extinction  of  Bardism,  varying,  therefore,  in  their  antiquity 
from  the  most  distant  times  down  to  those  which  are  commonly  called  historical, 
and  even  so  far  as  the  twelfth  century.  These  interesting  remains  may  be 
classed  under  the  various  heads  of  history — bardism — ^theology — ethics — and 
jurisprudence — exclusively  of  those  that  relate  in  a  more  especial  manner  to 
language  and  poetry.  Of  the  historical,  some  are  purely  so  ;  and  others  blended 
with  fable,  yet,  even  in  this  view,  conveying  much  curious  tradition.*' 
The  collection  of  Triads  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  that  valuable 

*  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  Ute  Kymri, — Rev.  Peter  Roberts. 


*** 
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repository  of  Welsh  leamingi  the  Myfyrian  Archmology  of  Wales  ;  a  small  volume 
of  Triads  was  published  separately  in  the  year  1819.  Some  of  the  Druidical 
Triads  are  given  in  the  Rdick$  of  the  WeUk  Bards  (1794),  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  a  Mr.  Samuel.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Tregaron,  ali^as  '*Twm  Shon  Catti," 
is  reported  to  be  the  collector  and  preserver  of  our  national  Triads. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  lady  reaiders  and  correspondents  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  some  scores  of  Triads  are  called  "  Trioedd  y  Gwragedd,"  kc,  and  at  the  end 
of  "  Trioedd  y  Wraig  dda  "  (the  Good  Wife)  may  be  seen  the  following  note : — 
"  A*r  wraig  a  fyddo  fel  hvn  a  gerir  gan  ei  gwr,  a'i  theulu,  a  chan  bawb  a'i  hadnapo, 
a  chan  Dduw  ;  a  gwyn  ei  fyd  y  gwr  a*i  medd.  Kr  hyny,  rhy  w  wraig  a  gftr  myned 
He  myno,  a  chael  ored  ar  a  weto,  a  chaffael  a  geisio,  a  gwneuthur  fel  a  chwennycho, 
gwareded  Duw  bob  dyn  rhag  hono,  a  rhy  ami  y  gwelir  y  cyfryw  wragedd.  Ac 
felly  y  terfyna." 

lianffymoifd,  T.  0.  Evans. 

* 

Ann  of  Swansea  (viil.— 199,  804;  x.— 565  ;  zi.— 190).— Is  not  Mr.  G.  H. 
Brierley  mistaken  in  saying  the  above  mentioned  nom  de  plume  was  borne 
by  Mis.  Curtis?  I  have  always  been  under  the  impn^ssion  that  a  Mrs. 
Hatton  was  ''Ann  of  Swansea^*'  and  that  she  was  the  author  of  several 
novek  {Cambrian  Pictures  amongst  the  rest,  a  novel  that  exdted  the  ire  of 
Swansea  country  people,  for  it  was  said  to  contain  sketches  of  character 
drawn  from  real  life).  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Horace  Twiss 
very  well  some  years  ago,  when  I  resided  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  Her  husband's 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  was  a  well-known  Q.C.,  and  repre- 
sented Bridport  (I  think)  for  some  years.  He  left  one  son,  the  present  Mr. 
Quintin  Twiss,  who  has  inherited  all  the  Kemble  love  of  and  talent  for  the 
statue,  though  he  only  acts  in  amateur  theatricals.  He  holds  a  Gk>vemment 
appointment  Mrs.  Horace  Twiss,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  mother 
having  been  a  Kemble^  knew  all  the  leading  people  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  best  known  characters,  literary  and  artistic,  in  London  society.  It  was 
at  her  house  I  met  the  few  celebrities  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
in  private  life— the  late  Charles  Kean  and  his  talented  wife,  Piccolomlni,  and 
others.  Mrs.  Horace  Twiss  was  herself  a  most  brilliant  pianiste,  and  a  very 
clever  woman.  I  have  accompanied  her  to  the  opera  on  the  first  night  of  a 
performance,  and  have  known  her  come  home,  sit  down  to  the  instrument,  and 
pUy  over  from  memory  any  air  that  had  caught  her  fancy. 

Berry  drove,  Liss,  Hants.  Helen  Watnkt, 

• 

Mathew  of  Abadtb  (ix. — 196).— The  continuation  of  the  pedigree  of  Mathew 
of  Aradyr,  so  clearly  given  by  your  correspondent  fifr.  W.  Gwynne  Stedman 
Thomas,  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  Carmarthen  genealogist,  is  as 
follows : — 

Firsts  General  Sir  William  Mathew,  whom  a  Chancery  Post  Mortem  Inquisition 
declares  to  have  been  the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Mathew,  not  the  second  son,  as 
stated  by  one  antiquarian  friend,  to  whose  account  of  Sir  William  we  add  the 
following  points  : — 1.  It  was  he  who  restored  the  old  Castle  or  Episcopal  Palace  of 
Llaodaff,  which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  Glyndwr,  and  which  was  again 
shattered  in  1646  by  the  Cromwftllian  soldiers.  2.  The  beautiful  altar  tomb, 
which  is  one  of  the  sems  of  LlandafiF  Cathedral,  and  which  represents  in  fine  life- 
sised  effigies  the  knight  and  his  lady,  was  wrought  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor  CelHni,  during  the  life-time  and  under  the  inspection  of  Sir 
William  himself.  It  was  transmitted  to  Wales  in  distinct  blocks,  and  a  pupil  of 
Cellini's,  who  superintended  its  setting  up,  afterwards  enriched  the  seven 
escntcheons  and  the  arches  of  the  tabernacles  with  Spanish  emblazonry,  no  trace 
of  which,  however  now  remains.  Sir  William's  only  son,  Sir  George  Mathew,  the 
third  of  the  line  of  Radyr,  wa^  J. P.  for  the  Co.  of  Glamorgan  in  1542,  high  sheriff 
for  the  same  county  in  1.545,  and  represented  it  in  Parliament  in  1547.  In  1548  <ve 
find  the  muster  roll  <'f  the  able  men  of  the  Hundred  of  LI  an tris-^ant  called  in 
review  before  him,  and  he  was  knighted  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1558» 
Sir  George  revived  some  of  the  privileges  of  thn  old  Marcher  Fjordship  held  by 
his  family  three  hundred  years  befortt,  and  obtained  confinnation  nf  the  same  from 
the  bishops,  tn  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  He  married,  fircit,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Herbert,  Knt.,  of  Colbrook,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters.     He  m. 
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secondly  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Brett,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters 
and  six  sons.  He  died  Nov.  14,  1558.  A  Chancery  Inquisition  Post  Mortem 
for  enquiry  into  his  Crown  lands  was  issued  April  5,  1559.  His  eldest  son  and 
heir,  called  by  courtesy  Sir  William  Mathew.  but  who,  in  State  papers,  is  simply 
designated  *'  Knight  of  the  Shire,**  early  in  life  became  interested  in  the  smelting 
and  casting  of  iron,  in  which  some  experiments  had  been  made  by  his  father's 
cousin,  Miles  Mathew,  as  early  as  1548.  Before  he  attained  his  maj<^ritj 
(1552)  William  had  projected  and  set  in  operation  the  first  iron  fumsoes  iA  the 
Vale  of  Taff.  He  was  twice  high  sheriff  of  Co.  Glamorgan,  in  1567  and  in 
1579  ;  also  for  ten  years  Special  Commissioner  under  the  Privy  SeaL  His  letters, 
several  of  which  are  preserved  among  the  State  papers,  are  written  in  a  learned, 
judicial  style,  not  without  eloquence.  They  evince  a  high  integrity.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Herbert,  of  Swansea,  her  mother  being 
Oame  Elizabeth,  of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  By  this  lady  he  had  six 
daughters.  He  died  September,  15S7,  and  was  succeeded  in  Radyr  Court  by  his 
next  brother,  Henry,  who  ako  failing  of  issue  male,  the  representation  of  the  Radyr 
line  became  vested  in  Edmund  Mathew  (4),  said  to  have  been  an  M.D.  in  practioe 
in  the  City  of  Bristol,  where  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Skeme, 
Abbi  Castillion  of  Lincolnshire.  The  VititcUion  of  Somertetskire  for  1623  shows 
that  the  widow  of  Barth.  Skeme  (*'  ReHcta  Skeme  ")  married  Sir  Mathew  Smith, 
of  Long  Ash  ton  Park,  Bristol.  Their  son,  Sir  Hugh  Smith,  married  Elizabeth 
Georges,  which  lady,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh,  became  the  wife  of  her  kinsman, 
Sir  Fernando  Georges,  a  renowned  knight  of  the  period,  allied  to  the  family  of 
Berkeley  of  Portbury.  The  will  of  Lady  Jane  Smith,  dated  July  5, 1589,  mentions 
her  daughter  Jane,  wife  of  Edmund  Mathew,  and  their  daughter  Jane.  Edmund 
became  heir  of  Radyr,  Llandaff,  and  other  estates,  "  Principally  Ohieferiet"  says 
Playfair;  also  heir  of  the  iron  furnaces  in  the  Vale  of  TafiE,  then  under  the 
management  of  two  brothers  named  Lewis.  The  furnaces  were  suppressed  in 
1602,  because  their  position  or  neighbourhood  afforded  facilities  for  the  shipment 
of  ordnance  to  Spain. 

Edmund  had,  by  Jane  Skeme,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  latter, 
Ann,  married  Anthony  Powell,  of  Llwydiarth,  some  of  whose  MS.  works  were  in 
the  library  of  Thomastown  Ca.^tle.  Edmund  was  high  sheriff,  Co.  Glamorgan,  in 
1593,  and  died  1660,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  His  sons  were 
( 1 )  George,  (2)  Anthony  died  an  infant,  (3)  Edmund,  (4)  WUliam.  George  was  a 
captain  in  the  army,  his  company  being  stationed  at  Cashel,  Ireland,  in  1615.  In 
1619  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Butler,  Viscount  Thurles,  who  resided  at  Thomastown, 
five  miles  from  Cashel,  was  drowned  during  a  voyage  from  England.  Captain 
George  Mathew  conveyed  the  painful  intelligence  to  his  countess,  who  was  alio 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Mathews.  At  this  period  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ormond  family  were  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  Walter,  the  eleventh  earl,  being  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  their  estates  bestowed  upon  Lord  Desmond ;  and  the 
widowed  countess  and  her  five  young  children  dependent  upon  her  falser.  Sir  J. 
Points.  In  1620  George  Mathew  married  Lady  Thurles,  and  they  returned  with 
aU  the  children  to  Thomastown  Castle.  James,  the  eldest,  then  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  afterwards  became  the  virtuous  and  noble  first  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  Gaptoiin 
George,  who  died  1636,  had  by  Lady  Thurles  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
line  of  their  eldest  son,  Theobald,  progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Llandaff,  is  correctly 
given  by  Burke  down  to  its  extinction  in  1833. 

Edmund,  second  son  of  Edmund  of  Radyr,  was,  during  the  wars  in  Ireland, 
governor  of  the  garrison  in  Green  Castle  in  1644.  Newry  and  Narrow  Water  were 
also  placed  under  his  able  command.  Many  letters  to  and  from  Edmund  Mathew 
are  preserved  among  the  State  papers,  also  among  the  Ormond  MB.  at 
Kilkenny  Castle.     He  died,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  unmarried,  in  1653. 

As  George,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Mathew  of  Radyt,  became  the  foonder  of 
another  branch  of  the  family — usually  designated  the  Irish  branch — we  continue 
the  line  of  Radyr  as  being  vested  in  William,  the  third  son  of  Edmund  of 
Radyr. 

William  Mathew  (5),  of  Great  House,  Whitchurch,  was  Mayor  of  Cardiff  in 
1644.  and  succeeded  Sir  Anthony  Mansell  as  governor  of  the  garrison  in  Cardiff 
Castle  for  King  Charles  I.  William  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Powel,  of  Llwydiarth,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  will, 
proved  February  10th,  1668,  names  his  two  sons,  Anthony,  of  Splott  Manor,  Roikth, 
and  Thomas.     In  1623  Captain  Anthony  Mathew  was  Lieutenant  to  Sir  Gerrard 
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Herbert,  and  cooixnapded  hiR  company  at  the  taking  of  Heidelberg,  where  Sttr 
Gerrard  was  »lain,  and  Mathew  Mhot  through  the  shoulder.  Mathew  broi:^ht  home 
the  ofSoers  «nd  c^impauy  at  bit*  own  great  charge.  Two  petitions  of  the  space  of 
four  years  apart  beg  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mathew  may  be  repaid  these 
expenses.  In  1642-48  bis  name  frequently  appears  on  the  Ro}»]i8t  side.  He 
manied  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Morgan,  Kaq.,  of  Ruperra,  "  a  fine  8eat."  His 
will  was  proved  1701.  His  UnQ  is  said  to  have  failed  in  his  grandson,  John.  The 
repfesentation  of  Radyr  thus  became  vested  in  his  next  brother,  Thomas  (6). 

Captain  Thonoas  Mathew,  of  Fairwater,  Llanda£f,  served  under  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  of  St.  Donat's,  his  kinwrnan,  with  Prince  Rupert.  At  the  siege  of  Bristol, 
1645,  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  in  Bristol  Castle,  whence,  with  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  he  made  a  romantic  escape.  In  1648  he  was!n  the  battle  of  St.  F«gan*s 
again  taken  prisoner,  and  was  one  of  the  eleven  officers  sent  on  board  the  ship 
"Admiral  Crpwther,"  and  condemned  to  die.  Three  were  at  ooce  shot,  but 
Captain  Thomas  Mathew  and  four  others — ^by  composition  with  the  sergeant  in 
charge,  when  a  large  sum  of  money  changed  hands — were  set  on  shore  at  midnight. 
Horses  awaiting  them  there,  they  made  straight  for  Pembroke  Castle  ;  and  upon 
its  surrender,  two  months  later,  were  again  taken  prisoners,  and  Captain  Thomas 
(now  Major),  with  sixteen  other  officers,  were  banished  the  kingdom,  not  to 
return  for  two  years.  Thomftfl  manied  three  times.  Two  of  his  sons  fell  in  the  civil 
wars.  Anthony,  the  son  of  his  third  wife  (who  was  a  cousin  to  Admiral  Thomas 
Mathew),  survived  him.     The  will  of  Thomas  was  proved  13th  July,  1710. 

Anthony  Mathew  (7),  of  Fainvater  and  Lecquith,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  James,  and  had  four  daughters  and  five  sons,  whom  he  names  in  his 
will,  proved  February  18th,  1741— (1)  WiUiam,  (2)  Thomas,  (3)  Anthony,  (4) 
John,  (5)  Edward.  (1)  William  Mathew  (8),  gentleman,  resided  for  sixty  years 
at  the  ancient  Manor  House,  Cogan  Pill,  where  he  several  times  entertained  for 
days  or  weeks  his  kinsman,  Earl  Llandaff.  A  certain  marriage  of  a  Catholic 
with  A  Protestant  having  at  this  juncture  been  declared  illegal,  laid  one  section  of 
the  Iri«h  branch  under  a  bar,  and  William  Mathew  and  his  descendants  were 
thereupon  recognised  as  the  possible  heirs  to  the  Earls  Llandaff.  William 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  rector  of  Penarth,  and 
had  issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  latter,  Jane  mart  Led  David 
Hopkin,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hopkin,  vicar  of  Aghun, 
County  Cork,  and  his  son  Francis  Gethin.  William  died  1803,  aged  91.  His 
mural  tablet  is  in  Penarth  Church. 

At  the  death  of  Earl  Francis  Mathew,  at  the  Mackworth  Arms,  Swansea 
(1806),  the  two  sons  of  William  Mathew,  of  Cogftn,  with  their  eldest  sons,  and 
also  Williams,  eldest  nephew  of  Anthony  Mathew,  barrister-at-law,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  funeral  as  next  of  kin.  The  sons  of  William  Mathew,  of 
Cogan,  were  (1)  Blethyn,  (2)  Anthony,  (3)  William.  Of  these  Anthony  died 
young;  William  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  Hazard,  and  had  (1) 
Edward,  died  unmarried  ;  (2)  William,  m.,  and  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  ; 
(3)  Mathew,  m.,  and  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  (4)  Joseph,  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

Blethyn  (9),  the  eldest  son  of  William  of  Cogan  PHI,  m.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  Jacob,  and  had  (1)  William,  (2)  Anthony,  (8)  Elizabeth  Ann,  (4)  Eleanor. 
Blethyn's  will,  proved  Feh  5, 1811,  names  each  one.  William  (1)  m.  his  cousin, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  John,  but  had  no  issue.  His  will  was  proved  9th 
January,  1840.  (2)  Anthony  (10)  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  "VYilliam 
Phillips,  and  had  issue  six  daughters  and  three  sons.  Anthony  died  intestate 
three  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  William,  leaving  eight  orphaned 
children,  their  mother  having  died  a  few  years  previously.  Of  the  three  sons, 
Walter  (1)  went  to  America,  and  died  unmarried,  1860  ;  Anthony  (2)  died  an 
infant ;  Anthony  (3),  Jacob  (11)  married.  1862,  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Roberts,  and  has  issue  Edward  Andrew  (1),  WaJter  (2),  who  died  unmarried  ; 
William  Anthony  (3),  John  Bleddyn  (4),  and  one  daughter.  Edward  Andrew 
Mathew,  twelfth  of  the  line  of  Radyr,  married  and  has  issue  Walter  Gvaith- 
Yoed  (1)  and  William  John  (2).  The  foregoing  has  been  submitted  to  and  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  of  Dowlais,  and  also  to  Mr.  W.  6. 
Stedman  Thomas,  Carmarthen,  both  of  whom  have  signified  their  approval  of 
the  tracing  and  their  intention  of  adopting  it  in  future  genealogical  publications. 

Swan$ea  Morveth  Mathsw  de  Radtb. 
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Mbs.  Siddonb  (ix.~584 ;  x.— -565  ;  zL — ^90).— The  other  day,  whilst  scanning  tat 
old  linbiber  of  the  defunct  Oradef  I  stnmbled  across  the  foUowinff,  which  seems  to 
be  JQst  the  answer  to  the  qneiy  at  the  second  reference  : — **  On  the  opening  of  the 
new  Oovent  Garden  Theatre,  11th  September,  1809,  Mrs.  Biddons  appeared  as 
'  Lady  Macbeth,*  but,  in  consequence  of  the  O.  P.  riots,  did  not  appear  again  nntil 
24th  of  April,  1810.  In  the  following  season  she  repeated  all  her  principal 
charaobers  ;  and  on  the  29th  June,  1812,  retired  altogether  from  the  stage,  in  the 
part  of  '  "Ciidj  Mao))eth,'  her  greatest  effort,  reciting  on  the  occasion  a  poetical 
address  written  by  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  her  nephew.  After  her  retirement  she 
gave  a  course  of  public  readings  from  Shakspeare  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  to  which 
afterwuds  she  added  public  readings  from  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost'  Between 
1812  and  1819  she  likewise  appeared  on  two  or  three  occasions  ;  but  a  new  style 
of  acting  had  then  set  In, '  which  rendered  her  further  appearances  inexpedient. 
Her  death  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1831,  at  Upper  Baker  Street)  London  ; 
and  she  was  buried  in  a  vault  at  St.  Mary's,  Paddmgton.  It  is  said  that  the 
followmg  lines  in  praise  of  this  great  actress  bear  no  trace  of  exaggeration : — 

"  Mistress  of  each  soft  art,  with  matchless  skill 
To  turn  and  wind  the  passions  at  her  will ; 
To  melt  the  heart  with  sympathetic  woe, 
Awake  the  sigh,  and  teach  the  tears  to  flow  ; 
To  put  on  frenzy's  wild ,  distracted  glare, 
A^d  freeze  the  soul  with  horror  and  despair  ; 
With  just  desert,  enrolled  in  endless  fame, 
Conscious  of  worth  superior,  Siddons  came." 

Cardiff.  Gso.  H.  Bbikblet. 

«  « 
• 

Thb  ''Goldbn  Farmbb"  (x.-~565;  xi.— 89).— Among  other  exploits,  this 
fanner-highwayman  robbed  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  having  to  fight  and  subdue 
her  grace's  two  foptmen,  the  coachman,  and  a  postillion  before  he  could  reach  her 
carriage.  In  Johnson's  Livet  of  Highioaynun  several  of  Davies's  exploits  are 
narrated,  and  we  are  told  that  **  many  a  hue  and  cry  was  sent  after  him,  and 
conspired  ,to  his  overthrow.  He  was  seized,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  condemned.  A 
violent  death  termii\ated  his  wicked  course." 

Ohuceiter,  H.B. 

*  • 
• 

WiLUAM  Mtddlbton  (z.— 565).— The  reason  for  the  consignment  of  Wm. 
Myddleton,  High  Sheriff  of  Denbigh,  to  Newgate,  I  thought  was  well-known. 
He  returned  John  Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle  (his  brother,  we  believe),  for  the 
county  in  the  place  of'  the  duly  elected  Knight,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 
On  the  28rd  Februaiy,  1741,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
full  hearing,  that  Sir  Watkin  and  not  Mr.  John  should  have  been  returned  :  and 
further   that   Williani    Myddleton    "having   taken   upon    himself    to    return 

John   Myddleton contrary  to  the  majority  of  votes  received 

by  him  upoii  the  poll,  and  to  his  own  declaration  of  the  numbers  at  the 
close  of  the  poll,  without  any  pubUck  subsequent  examination  into  the  rights 
of  the  voters  previous  to  such  return  ;  and  having  afterwards  presumed  to  tdter 
the  said  poll,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  such  return,  has  acted  partially, 
arbitrarily,  and  illegally,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  in  manifest  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  freeholders  of  the  said  county,  and  in  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
this  House."  This  resolve  was  followed  by  an  order  committing  the  sheriff  to 
Newgate,  and  an  address  to  the  King  praying  his  removal  from  the  offices  of 
Receiver-General  of  the  Land  Revenue  in  North  Wales,  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Denbigh\and  for  Flint.  Leave  reserved  to  John  Myddleton  to  petition 
the  House  does  not  seem  to  have  been  put  in  use.  It  is  noticeable  that  Sir 
Watkin  was  at  th^  time  of  his  complaint  against  the  returning  officer  sitting  in 
the  House  for  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

Oardifi  Gio.  H.  Bbisrlkt. 
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The  Jubilee  y^ar  oj  Her  Majesty's  Reign  is  thus  celebrated  in 
a  poem  specially  written  for  the  National  Magazine  of  Wales 
by  "  Nathan  Dyfed,"  th€  veteran  bard  and  eisteddfodwr  : — 

.    "IWBILL" 

Haner  CMafed  flwydd  teyroasiad  ein  Grasiuaf  Frenhines  Victoria  I. 

(BudduglL),  1387. 

Hawddammor  Fanon  *'  Prydain  Fawr," 
Breninea  **  Gwerddon ','  deg  ei  gwawr, 

Ao  "  A&iherodres  India  "  bell  ; 
Hwn  yw  y  dydd,  a  bon  }*w'r  awr  . '     .    , . 

,       I  ddathln  gwyl  ein  "  Buddug  "  fawr, — 

"  Victoria  "  anwyl,  henffych  well. 

Cyd  awried  dwy  **  Ganada '* — 

Ynysoedd  "  Polynesia  " — 

Nes  Ueddfu  lU  'r  "  Niag'ra,*'  f  ,  < 

''  Uwydd  ein  Hunbenee  ni ;" 
Ein  gweddi  aed  ar  laf  ar, 
Dr98  hyd  a  lied  y  ddaear, 
Am  nawdd  yr  Ion  i'w  Baaiar,  ^ 

I A*i  fendith  ami  hi 

..  .  i       Tr4'raigi:<'BrydldB  Fawr *'yn  fur, 
Tra  Uif o  gWMd  y  Cymro'n  biir, 

Teyngarwch  f^  wef reiddio  4  fron ; 
Fel  tynfa  'r  Celltetti  i'r  Go-glddd, 
OyfeiriA  Girafia  at  ei  addd, 

I  ffjrddlawn  ddiffyn  Breiniau  hon  ; 

Bkn  floedd  ein  Halawonaa — 
'  '     '^  Ein  bendigedig  Ddnau, 

Att4bed  y  Pegynau, 

A  ohons^au  'r  Byd  didraul ; 
Arddelwed  Dwyf -lya  Gwynf a 
*R  orenwog  **  Iwbil "  vma ; — 
Teytnaaiad  glwys  **  Victoria  *' 
Dros  dud  na  f echlyd  Haul* 

Merthyr  Tydfi,     ,  Nathan  Dttwd,  Benoerdd. 

• 

"As  the  cow  and  the  acres,"  said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently, 
^^  are  certain  to  re-appear  as  soon  as  Parliament  opens,  if  not  in 
some  of  the  prd^paiiiamentary  speeches,  it  may  not  be  nHseasonii 
able  to  re-open  the  question  as  to  their  rightfal  patentee..  It  was 
a  Bishop,  and  a  Welsh  Bishop,  who  anticipated  the  eminent 
Liiberationist  Mf.  Jesse  GoUings.  Bishop  Bichard  Watson  said, 
immediately  after  the  last  BoyalJubilee,  in  1809:  ''What  if 
legal  liberty  were  given  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  build  a 
cottage  and  to  enclose  as  far  as  five  acres  for  a  garden 'and  the' 
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keeping  of  a  cow  on  any  common  which  should  be  set  oat  for 
him?  The  strength  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  population, 
and  its  population  on  their  facility  of  providing  for  their  pro- 
geny." It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cottager  is  disendowed  by 
his  modem  friend  of  two  of  the  acres  with  which  the  old 
"  Republican  Bishop,"  as  King  George  III.  called  Watson,  pro- 
posed to  endow  him. 

• 
Mr.  Henry  Blackwell,  in  some  "  Notes  from  New  York,"  con- 
tributed to  our  American  contemporary,  the  Cambrian^  refers 
to  the  views  of  the  Gower  controversy  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  from  the  pen  of  the  "  well-informed  "  "  Blackletter 
Folio,"  and  adds  that,  "  in  the  year  1B57,  there  was  published 
in  London,  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  a  handsome  edition,  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  of  the  Confesaio  Amantiey  and  that  in  the  life 
of  Gower,  p.  5,  the  foUowirig  appears  : — *  CJaxton,  who  in  1483 
printed  the  first  edition  of  Confesaio  Ama/ntiaj  styles  him 
Johan  Gower,  Squyer,  borne  in  Wales  in  the  tyme  of  Kyng 
Sichard  the  Second;  Gower  being  the  name  of  a  family  of 
some  repute,  resident  in  a  district  of  S.  Wales  called  Gower- 
land  ;'  but  beyond  Cazton's  assertion,  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  Principality." 

• 
"Many  Welsh  place-names,"  says  a  writer  in  Walford^s 
Ardiquarian  for  February,  '^  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
Roman  occupation ;  thus  ^ont-Sadam,  near  CaerleouHm-Usk, 
is,  of  course,  ^poTia  Saturniy  while  Clemendy,  a  farmhouse  in 
the  same  district,  is  a  hybrid  word,  probably  composed  of 
^  colomen '  (Lat.  columba)  and  tyy  a  house.  Ystrad,  a  common 
prefix  in  place-names,  is  the  Latin  etratumf  and  -allt,  -iffin,  and 
-eglwys  are  very  evidently  descendants  of  altu8,  finis  and 
ecclesia.  In  the  purely  native  place-names  a  description  of  the 
situation  is  mostly  contained,  sometimes  of  a  rather  poetical 
kind;  thus  Nant-yr-eos,  *  Nightingale's  Brook,'  Twyn-yr-haul, 
*  Sunny  Hill,'  Llwyd-coed,  *  Grey  Wood,'  Pant6g,  *  Fair  Valley,' 
and  so  forth.  From  a  bend  in  a  river  or  brook  comes  Kemeys 
{cam,  crooked,  and  ioy,  water) ;  to  a  rapid  mountain  stream 
the  name  Torfan  (stone  rolling)  is  given,  though  since  the 
setting  up  of  iron  works  along  the  banks  this  name  has  been 
alnoost  superseded  by  that  of  Avon  Llwyd,  ^  Grey  Water.'  Groes, 
a  oross,  often  occurs ;  Waun-yr-croes,  the  meadow  of  the  cross ; 
Groeswen,  the  white  cross,  are  examples.  Cefh-vy-nach  (by 
mutation  from  mynach),  the  '  Monks'  Ridge,'  is  the  name  of  an 
old  mansion,  formerly  the  grange  of  an  abbey.  The  names  of 
Welsh  saints  enter  into  the  formation  of  many  words,  the 
patron  saint,  David,  appearing  in  his  native  dress  as  Dewi  in 
Llanddewi  (Uan  answering  in  meaning  to  a  Greek  word  which 
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Professor  Morris  considers  to  be  akin  to  lawn.)  St.  Oerman, 
the  Freikoh  Bishop  who  routed  Pelagius,  gives  his  name  to  several 
parishes  called  Llanarmon,  while  the  very  common  Llanfihangel 
testifies  to  the  popularity  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  in  the 
Welsh  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
(aliso  a  favoured  saint)  may  be  discovered  in  Llanfair,  and  St. 
Patrick  (vulgarly  considered  to  be  an  Irishman)  in  Llanbadrig." 


*  • 


Here  are  a  few  more  ancient  Welsh  hymns,  from  "  Hen 
Brydydd,"  which  can  be  given  out  and  sung  in  Welsh  and 
English  by  the  same  congregation  ;  — 

Salvation,  like  the  ooean  tide, 


Mae'r  iachawdwriaeth  f el  y  mdr 
Yd  chwyddo  byth  i*r  Ikn. : 

Mae  jnddi  ddigon,  digon  byth, 
I'r  tman  «o  i'r  gwan. 


Swells  higher,  higher  still  : 
Abundant  is  it  e'er  to  heal 
Each  sinner  of  his  ill. 


Ymgvymed  pawb  i  lawr 

I  enw'r  addfwyn  Oen  ; 
Tr  enw  mwya'  mawr 
Erioed  a  gly wyd  sdn : 
Y  dod,  y  mawl,  y  parch,  a'r  bri, 
F'o  byth  i  enw  *n  Harglwydd  ni. 


Let  evety  knee  be  bent 
To  Jesus'  holy  name ; 
The  greatest,  mightiest  name 
That  e'er  was  known  to  fame  : 
All  praise  and  glory  let  us  sing 
To  «l  esus  Christy  our  Lord  and  King. 


•  • 


In  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  on  Friday,  February  1 1th, 
the  Bishop  of  London  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  a  clause  in  the  Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Bill  respecting 
the  conducting  of  services  in  churches  in  Wales  in  the  Welsh 
language.  The  clause  enacted  that  *^  ecclesiastical  duty  shall 
include  such  ministrations  in  the  Welsh  language  as  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  shall  direct  to  be  performed ;  but  that  he  shall 
not  require  more  than  one  service  on  Sundays  in  the  Welsh 
language,  provided  always  that  due  provision  be  made  for  the 
English-speaking  portion  of  the  population."  The  effect  of 
these  woids,  the  report  stated,  was  not  only  to  deprive  the 
native  population  of  a  second  service  on  Sundays,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  together  a  Welsh-speaking  congre- 
gation, but  were  there  were  no  English-speaking  residents,  a 
derc^yman  was  able  to  say  that  by  having  only  one  service  he 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  words  were  simply 
offensive  to  the  Welsh  people,  and  the  committee  recommended 
that  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  be  introduced  to  repeal  them. 
The  report  was  adopted, 

• 
At  Holywell  County  Court   on  Wednesday,  February  9th, 

before  His  Honour  Judge  Horatio  Lloyd,  a  singular  action  was 

heard  in  connection  with  the  recent  ^  Royal  Welsh  Eisteddfod 

of  Wales,"  held  at  Caerwys.    The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Griffith 

Jones,  of  Llanfairfechan,  known  as  ^*  Glan  Menai,"  and  he  sued 

the  Bev.  T.^  P.  Edwards  (**  Caerwyson "),   secretary  to    the 
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eisteddfod^  to  recover  five  guineas^  the  amoiint'of  a  prise  offered 
by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  solicitor,  Liverpool,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  Eisteddfodau  of  Gaerwjs,  and  the  antiquities  of  thie 
place  ;  also  one  guinea,  the  value  of  a  silver  medal,  offered  by 
the  committee,  and  four  guineas  ^^  for  the  loss  of  publicity  and 
reputation  suffered  by  the  plaintiff ^s  essay,  by  reason  of  the 
defendant's  b](eaoh  of  contract  in  revising  to  submit  the  saine 
to  the  adjudicators,  and  to  award  the  prize."  Plaintiff  attended 
the  eisteddfod  on  the  day  the  awards  were  to  have  been  given, 
but  no  reference  was  made  to  it.  The  defendant  afterwards 
said  that  the  essays  sent  in  for  competition  had  been  lost,  but 
some  weeks  afterwards  he  found  ihem  among  papers  in  his  own 
house.  After  ihe  present  proceedings  had  been  instituted  he' 
forwiarded  the  essays  to  those  of  theadjiidicatdrs  wh^  were,  still' 
willing  to  act,  and  they  awarded  the  prize  to  the  defendant, 
who,  besides  the  plaintiff,  was  the  only  competitor  on  this  subject. 
His  Honour  said  he  had  foolishly  promised  to  look  through  the 
correspondence,  and  he,  had  been  flooded  with  it.  It  was 
alleged^,  that  t;he  plaintiff's  essay  was  nothing!  ))i;t. a  huge 
pl^giarismt,  nind-tenths  6f  it  having  been  extracted  from  other 
boioks; '  At  the  ri^it  court  he  would  enter  judgment  for 
defendant  without  costs.  *  ^-^     , 
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NANT    OLCHFA, 

BY 

E.  A.  DILLWYN. 

Author  of  "  Jilly"  «  The  Rebecca  Riotevy''  «  A  Burglary^' 

"  Chloe  ArgueUe.^^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Stopping  a  Trolly. 

In  proportion  as  Gwm  Eithin  was  approached,  so  did  habi- 
tations become  more  frequent.  And  as  pedestrians  are  less 
noticeable  than  equestrians,  and  Reginald  was  modestly  desirous 
of  attracting  as  little  attention  as  might  be,  he  presently 
judged  it  expedient  to  dismount,  turn  his  horse  to  graze  in  a 
field,  and  continue  the  journey  on  foot. 

A  very  important  matter  respecting  which  his  mind  was  now 

Seatly  exercised  was  what  to  do  for  the  best  about '  his  dress, 
e  was  still  in  the  same  attire  which  he  had  had  on  when  he 
acoompanied  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  smoking-room  on  the  previous 
night — that  is  to  say  he  wore  an  elegant  velvet  smoi^ng-suit 
with  silk  facings  and  linings.  And  as,  furthermore,  he  was 
bare  headed,  his  appearance  altogether  was  remarkable  enough 
to  make  it  hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  avoiding  public  notice 
in  his  present  condition.  He  had  not  troubled  himself  about 
this  in  the  first  alarm,  when  the  predominant  consideration 
had  been  the  necessity  of  getting  away  from  Llysderw  anyhow 
and  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and  it  had  not  mattered  what 
he  wore  whilst  he  was  riding  in  the  dark  along  lonely  country 
roads.  But  it  was  a  very  different,  thing  now  that  he  was 
getting  near  the  town  and  that  day  would  soon  be  dawning ;  and 
it  was  imperatively  iiecessary  for  him  to  take  speedy  measures 
to  get  rid  of  or  modify  the  peculiarities  of  his  costume  so  as  to 
make  it  less  conspicuous.  He  was  busily  reflecting  on  how 
this  was  to  be  done,  when  the  door  opened  of  a  cottage  he  was 
passing  by,  and  a  man  came  out  and  stood  on  the  threshold. 
The  firelight  in  the  house  behind  made  hint  plainly  visible, 
showing  that  he  was  dressed  as  a  working  man  and  carried  a 
bundle  of  tools  in  one  hand. 
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^^I  do  believe  that  beggar's  having  a  look  at  the  weather  before 
he  starts  for  his  daily  grind/'  thought  Reginald  contemptuously, 
as  he  crossed  over  to  the  far  side  of  the  road  to  keep  out  of  tne 
firelight.  ^^  How  absurd  of  him  !  Just  as  if  it  could  make  any 
odds  to  brutes  like  that  whether  it's  fine  or  not — they've  got  to 
go  to  work  all  the  same." 

He  heard  the  door  shut  and  a  tread  of  loutish,  heavy  feet 
begin  coming  after  him  along  the  road,  without  its  occurring  to 
him  at  first  that  the  owner  of  the  feet  could  possibly  have  any 
interest  for  him.  But  he  changed  his  mind  suddenly  when 
there  flashed  upon  him  the  idea  that  this  workman  presented 
an  excellent  possible  opportunity  for  solving  the  problem 
respecting  clothes  that  was  perplexing  him.  An  exchange  of 
dress  witn  someone  else  would  dispose  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner — especially  if  the  transaction  were  to 
be  kept  a  secret  for  some  hours  afterwards.  And  with  luck  he 
might  manage  to  make  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  with  the 
person  who  was  now  following  him.  Anyhow,  it  was  worth 
trying. 

Allowing  himself  to  be  overtaken,  he  at  once  entered  into 
conversation,  and  broached  the  subject  of  the  change  he  desired 
to  make.  And  in  so  doing  he  took  care  to  point  out  and 
expatiate  upon  the  finer,  more  expensive,  and  altogether 
superior  quality  of  his  own  apparel  to  that  of  the  other  party 
concerned;  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  latter  understand 
clearly  that  the  bargain  proposed  to  him  was  a  highly  advan- 
tageous one. 

The  other  party,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  see  the  matter 
in  the  same  light.  Velvet,  silk,  and  fashionable  cut  were 
things  beyond  his  ken,  and  of  whose  value  he  had  no  apprecia- 
tion— not  like  the  fustian  and  corduroy  which  he  himself  wore 
and  knew  all  about.  Personal  experience  had  taught  him  that 
these  last  were  good,  serviceable  materials ;  and,  as  such,  they 
seemed  to  him  decidedly  preferable  to  those  queer  stuffs  that 
were  being  offered  him  instead.  No  doubt  the  stranger  was 
some  ragamuffin  of  a  tramp  who  thought  to  swindle  him. 

These  considerations  made  him  reply  sulkily  that  Reginald 
xould  go  look  somewhere  else  to  find  a  fool ;  and  that  he  didn't 
put  no  credit  in  them  as  was  so  wishful  to  give  something  for 
jiothing — no,  not  he. 

Reginald  internally  cursed  him  for  a  suspicious  dolt.  He 
answered  out  loud,  however,  with  much  apparent  heartiness, 
that  that  was  right  enough,  and  just  what  he  would  have  said 
himself.  He  was  quite  aware  that  his  conduct  must  seem  very 
odd,  but  he  was  acting  as  he  did  in  order  to  win  a  bet. 

In  saying  this  he  had  hit  upon  the  right  way  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  his  companion,  who  had — like  most  Taffies — strong 
sporting  proclivities.    A  bet  being  in  his  eyes  a  form  of  sporty 
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was  entitled,  he  thought,  to  claim  the  sjrmpathies  of  mankind 
in  general ;  and  hence  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  look  kindly 
upon  any  bettor,  and  to  aid  him  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
do  so. 

"  Was  it  for  much,  now  ?"  he  inquired,  in  a  very  different 
tone  from  before. 

*^  A  good  many  hundreds,*^  returned  Marshall. 

This  impressed  the  man  still  more  in  his  favour.  For  the 
bigger  the  bet,  the  more  spirited — and  consequently  the  more 
deserving  of  encouragement — must  be  the  individual  who  had 
made  it.  And  a  bet  on  which  many  hundreds  were  depending 
was  a  real  sporting  concern  and  no  mistake.  So  he  asked  for 
further  particulars  in  a  voice  and  manner  which  showed  plainly 
how  greatly  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  aroused. 

Reginald  perceived  his  advantage  and  was  quick  to  improve 
it — cynically  amused  the  while  at  the  contrast  between  the 
man's  easy  gullibility  now  that  his  weak  point  was  touched,  and 
the  previous  excess  of  caution  which  had  made  him  reject  the 
offer  of  an  exchange  -which  would  certainly  have  been  to  his 
benefit. 

John  Jones,  as  the  workman  was  called,  was  informed  that 
the  bet  ^  as  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,  and  had  various 
ins  and  outs  which  made  it  important  for  the  proposed  change 
of  clothes  to  be  kept  quiet  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.. 
If  it  were  to  leak  out  before  then,  possibly  the  whole  thing 
might  be  spoilt,  and  the  bet  lost  in  consequence.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  John  Jones  had  had  to  do  with  bets  before  now  and 
knew  what  they  were,  so  he  would  understand  how  necessary 
it  ^as  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  eooactlyy  if  one  meant  to  win. 
Well,  now,  would  he  be  a  real  good  fellow,  and  not  only  agree 
to  the  change  of  garments,  but  also  undertake  to  return  home 
immediately  afterwards  for  another  suit  of  his  own,  then  go  to> 
work  dressed  as  usual^  and  not  give  the  faintest  inkling  of  the 
clothes  transaction  to  anyone  until  the  specified  period  should 
have  elapsed  ?  After  that  he  could  talk  as  much  as  he  pleased 
without  fear  of  thereby  interfering  with  the  bettor's  succesr. 

All  this  gammon  was  swallowed  greedily ;  and,  backed  by  a 
potent  golden  argmnent,  secured  the  willing  co-operation  of 
John  Jones,  who  swore  to  the  requested  secrecy  with  much 
unction  and  energy,  and  readily  handed  over  to  Reginald  the 
disguise  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  latter's  escape.  It  was 
received  with  a  strange  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  disgust. 
For  though  the  miscreant  knew  well  that  his  life  was  peniaps 
dependant  on  obtaining  that  disguise,  and  therefore  rejoiced  at 
having  got  possession  of  it,  he  yet  could  not  put  it  on  without 
a  shudder  of  repugnance.  Sybaritic,  purple-and-fine-linen- 
loving,  habituated  to  softness  and  luxury  as  he  was,  his 
epicurean  instincts  revolted  from  rough,  coarse,  ill-smelling 
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garments  that  had  just  been  taken  off  by  a  common  man  ;  and 
he  found  it  unutterably  odious  and  repulsive  to  be  forced  to  come 
in  contact  with  and  wear  them,  even  although  he  wished 
ardently  for  them  to  secure  his  safety. 

But  he  was  no  fool  to  indulge  his  fastidiousness  at  a  crisis 
like  this,  and  the  newly-acquired  costume  was  donned  speedily. 
Then  he  bid  his  companion  a  hasty  farewell  and  was  soon 
hurrying  on  again  towards  the  town — whilst  John  Jones 
returned  home  obediently  to  re-attire  himself,  and  reflected 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  importance  on  the  grandeur  that  must 
lieoessarily  accrue  to  him  from  being  in  any  way  mixed  up  with 
a  bet  of  such  magnitude.  Why  he  would  be  an  authority  on 
such  matters  for  all  time  to  come  after  this !  There  wasn't  one 
of  his  mates  as  had  ever  had  to  do  with  a  bet  bigger  than  a 
few  pounds—  and  precious  fine  they'd  think  themselves  for  that, 
too !    But  what  was  that  compared  to  a  good  many  hundreds  ? 

The  exchange  gave  Marshall  more  confidence  than  ever  in 
Ms  chances  of  getting  off.  Supposing  those  people  at  Llysderw 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  come  and  look  for  him  at  Cwm 
Eithin  directly  they  found  he  was  missing — which  was,  though 
possible,  by  no  means  certain — he  would  be  far  away  before 
they  could  travel  the  intervening  sixteen  miles  on  foot.  And 
when  at  last  anyone  did  arrive,  and  began  making  inquiries, 
and  perhaps  telegraphing  to  other  places,  the  person  described 
would  be  very  differently  dressed  from  the  every-day  working 
man  now  on  his  way  to  the  station  to  take  a  humble  third-clasa 
ticket.  Aha,  Major  Gamier !  you'll  be  very  tidily  thrown  out  by 
this  recently  effected  metamorphosis  of  appearance.  For  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  being  prematurely  revealed  by  the  sport-loving' 
John  Jones,  who  has  sworn  to  hold  his  tongue  for  twenty*^our 
hours.  '  And  there  is  no  one  but  him  and  Reginald  that  know 
anything  about  the  matter. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break  when  Marshall  reached  the 
station  and  entered  it  to  ascertain  when  the  next  train  would 
be  starting.  There  was  not  a  creature  visible  as  he  went  along 
the  passages  and  on  to  the  deserted  platform.  Here  he  studied  a 
time-table  that  hung  on  the  wall  close  to  a  flaring  gas  jet,  and 
thus  discovered  that  he  would  have  to  wait  forty  minutes  for 
the  next  train.  This  was  annoying  ;  for  though  he  had,  as  he 
believed,  a  sufficiently  good  start  to  prevent  any  fear  of  his 
enemies  arriving  at  his  heels  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time 
than  forty  minutes,  still  he  had  no  desire  to  be  hanging  about 
any  place  for  long,  lest  his  doing  so  might  be  noticed,  and  serve 
to  put  the  foe  on  his  track  eventually.  No —  he  would  not 
wait  at  Gwm  Eithin.  The  next  station  was  Brjmgwyn,  which 
WES,  as  he  knew,  not  quite  two  miles  off.  Forty  minutes  was 
ample  time  to  walk  as  far  as  that,  so  he  would  go  on  and  take 
train  there  instead  of  here.    It  was  a  nuisance  though,  when 
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he'd  had  such  a  hard  night's  work  already,  and  was  feeling 
rather  shaky  and  beat,  and  a  deal  more  inclined  to  sit  down  and 
rest  than  to  start  ofif  on  this  extra  walk.  However,  he  wasn't 
so  done  but  what  he  could  keep  going  a  bit  longer,  and  when 
once  he  was  safe  in  the  train  he  could  have  a  good  long  rest. 
And  besides,  his  going  on  to  Bryngwyn  would  yet  further 
increase  his  pursuers'  difficulty  in  tracing  him — such  a  cheering 
thought  as  that  would  lighten  every  additional  step  he  took. 
Then  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  did  not  know  the  toad 
to  the  place  he  wanted  to  reach.  That  was  awkw^,  because 
it  involved  the  necessity  of  making  inquiries  in  the  Cwm  Eithin 
streets,  and  might  thus,  perhaps,  draw  undesirable  attention 
to  his  movements.  Stop  a  minute,  though !  Bryngwyn  being 
the  first  station  on  the  up  line  it  would  be  impossible  to  miss 
the  way  there  if  one  simply  walked  straight  along  that  line. 
To  be  sure !  that  was  what  he  would  do  !  As  for  any  rules  and 
regulations  against  walking  on  the  railroad  that  might  exist,  he 
could  evidently  snap  his  fingers  at  them  at  this  early  hour  when 
there  was  no  one  about  to  see  him  start.  He  did  not  think  he 
was  likely  to  be  interfered  with  afterwards,  as  anyone  who 
happened  to  meet  him  on  his  way  between  the  two  stations  was 
pretty  sure  to  take  him  for  one  of  the  railway  employes  going 
to  work  somewhere  on  the  line. 

After  looking  carefully  round  to  make  sure  that  he  was  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  platform,  he  stepped  on  to  the  up-line  and 
walked  oflf  in  the  direction  of  Bryngwyn.  The  weather  was 
thick  and  misty,  and  though  the  light  of  morning  had  dawned, 
it  gained  ground  but  slowly,  so  that  none  but  objects  close  at 
hand  were  perceptible  at  all,  and  even  those  only  indistinctly. 
But  he  did  not  mind  about  that.  The  light  sufficed  to  show 
the  sleepers  over  which  he  walked,  and  any  other  obstruction 
likely  to  make  him  fall,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted.  He  had 
only  to  keep  straight  on  the  line  till  he  should  reach  his 
destination — and  there  was  sarely  no  great  illumination  needed 
to  keep  straight  along  a  set  of  rails  when  once  one  was  started 
on  them ! 

Presently,  however,  he  found  his  progress  become  less  easy 
than  at  first,  for  he  got  to  a  place  where  the  railroad  ran  near 
and  through  the  midst  of  several  large  works,  all  of  which  were 
connected  with  it  by  various  sidings.  Amongst  so  many  lines 
running  parallel  it  was  difficult  to  keep  to  one  particular  one, 
when  it  was  too  foggy  and  dark  to  see  more  than  a  yard  or  so  off; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  advance  more  slowly  than  before,  and 
carefully  to  examine  the  points  of  every  siding-junction  lest  he 
should  go  astray  from  the  main  line.  Whilst  proceeding  thus 
cautiously  he  heard  a  train  approaching,  and  as  he  could  not 
possibly  discern  on  which  line  it  might  be  coming,  he  did  not 
venture  to  stay  on  either,  and  quitted  them  altogether. 
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A  long  goods  train  came  groaning,  clanking,  rattling, 
creaking,  and  swapng  along,  like  some  gigantic,  partially- 
disjointed  serpent  bemoaning  its  mutilated  condition,  whose 
noisy  lamentations  only  drew  forth  from  the  engine  at  its 
head  short,  hoarse,  scornful  puffs,  expressive  of  impatient 
disdain.  Wherein  was  presented  no  inapt  type  of  human 
behaviour.  For  what  leader  troubles  himself  to  pity,  sym- 
pathise with,  or  take  cognisance  of  the  woes  and  complaints 
of  his  followers  as  long  as  they  are  entirely  in  his  power,  and 
have  no  option  about  going  after  him  wherever  he  chooses  to 
take  them  ? 

When  the  huge,  ungainly  thing  had  lumbered  past  and 
vanished  into  the  fog,  Reginald  returned  to  the  rails,  thinking 
to  resume  his  course,  but  was  checked  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty. 
One  set  of  rails  is  very  like  another,  and  there  was  such 
a  number  of  them  at  this  place  that  he  could  not  feel  certain 
which  it  was  that  he  had  been  walking  along  before.  Of  course 
if  there  had  been  a  good  light  he  could  have  distinguished 
between  the  main  line  and  the  various  sidings  by  looking  about 
him  at  the  landscape.  But  as  it  was,  this  was  impossible,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  which  was  which.  A  pretty  state  of  things 
this ;  and  whatever  should  he  do  ? 

Ah — he  knew  how  to  recogpise  the  main  line !  The  tele- 
graph posts  should  guide  him.  Once  he  had  got  hold  of  one 
of  them  he  would  be  all  right,  for  he  would  steer  from  that  to 
the  next,  then  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  he  was  past  the 
whole  lot  of  these  confounded  sidings,  and  could  go  straight 
ahead  along  the  up-line  as  before  without  fear  of  making  a 
mistake. 

He  again  quitted  the  rails  and  began  to  grope  and  peer 
about  in  the  misty  atmosphere  in  search  of  a  telegraph  post. 
But  before  he  had  yet  found  one  a  fresh  idea  occurred  to  him 
which  made  him  discontinue  the  search.  His  plan  wouldn't 
help  him,  after  all,  for  the  chances  were  that  every  one  of 
these  works  had  a  private  wire  of  its  own;  in  that  case  a 
line  of  telegraph  posts  would  be  no  criterion  of  pursuing  the 
right  direction,  and  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  land  him  some- 
where quite  out  of  his  course.  No — he  dared  not  trust  to 
such  doubtful  guidance  as  that. 

Returning  to  the  rails  in  a  state  of  serious  uneasiness,  he 
perceived  with  dismay  that  this  second  deviation  from  them 
made  it  harder  than  ever  to  tell  which  was  likely  to  be  the 
up  line.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  began  to  feel 
doubtful  whether  his  brain  was  quite  in  its  usual  state  of  clear- 
ness after  the  prolonged  strain  and  violent  excitement  to 
which  both  mind  and  body  had  that  night  been  subjected. 
That  doubt  increased  his  terror  fearfully.  It  was  an  awful 
thought  that  he  was  perhaps  just  about  to  break  down  at  the 
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very  moment  when  he  most  needed  to  have  all  his  wits  about 
him.  The  mere  idea  of  what  might,  and  almost  certainly 
would,  be  the  result  of  such  a  catastrophe  made  him  tremble 
in  every  limb,  and  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  power  of 
thinking. 

Startled  at  his  own  readiness  to  give  way  to  a  sense  of  help- 
less bewilderment  and  alarm,  he  sat  down  and  tried  to  collect 
himself  and  to  shake  off  the  panic  that  threatened  to  master 
his  faculties. 

There  1  he  felt  better  now,  and  could  contemplate  his  posi- 
tion calmly  and  reasonably,  and  settle  how  to  get  out  of  this 
scrape.  Continuing  in  the  dark  at  random  would  be  evidently 
foolish,  lest  he  should  follow  a  siding  and  not  discover  his 
mistake  till  too  late  to  get  to  Bryngwyn  before  the  departure 
of  the  next  train.  That  train  he  must  on  no  account  miss. 
Sooner  than  risk  that  he  would  ask  his  way  to  the  station. 

The  sound  of  a  steam-hammer  which  was  thumping  away 
busily  close  by  told  him  that  he  was  near  works  of  some  kind 
or  other.  No  doubt  if  he  went  thither  he  would  easily  find 
someone  able  to  point  out  which  was  the  up  main  line — people 
belonging  to  the  locality  would  be  sure  to  know  all  about  such 
things !  And  there  was  no  need  to  go  blurting  out  the  ques- 
tion straight  off,  so  as  to  show  how  important  it  was  to  him  to 
have  it  answered.  Oh,  no  !  he  would  go  to  work  diplomatically, 
and  try  and  get  at  what  he  wanted  to  know  casually  and  indi- 
rectly. 

The  great  exertions  he  had  recently  undergone  had  told 
upon  him  enough  to  make  him  stagger  and  feel  dizzy  at  first 
when  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  again.  A  firesh 
pang  of  terror  shot  through  him  at  these  symptoms  of  unsteadi- 
ness, and  he  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  they  only  lasted 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  able  to  walk  as 
firmly  as  usual.  The  noise  of  the  hammer's  blows  guided  him 
to  a  low,  easily- ascended  bank,  which  he  scrambled  up,  and  then 
found  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  steel-works  to  which 
the  hammer  belonged. 

Here  he  began  walking  slowly  along,  peering  about  in  the 
fog  in  search  of  someone  to  give  him  the  information  he 
required.  And  he  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  he  hud 
proofs  of  the  proximity  of  human  beings,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sharp,  indignant  shout  from  somewhere  behind  him  of,  "  Get 
out  o'  the  way  there  !"  issuing  from  the  lips  of  several  people 
simultaneously. 

In  his  then  rather  muzzy  intellectual  condition  it  did  not 
for  an  instant  occur  to  him  that  the  person  addressed  could  be 
himself.  All  he  thought  was  that  he  was  in  a  place  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  getting  in  the  way  and  making 
people   angry,  and   that,   therefore,    he   must   mind   how   he 
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advanced,  lest  he  himself  should  also  offend  in  that  manner,  just 
when  he  was  most  anxious  to  conciliate.  And,  for  fear  of  getting 
into  a  scrape  by  moving  rashly  in  any  direction,  he  stood  stock 
still  where  he  was. 

This  was  the  very  thing  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  for  the 
shouts  were  in  truth  meant  for  him. 

A  freshly  molten  ingot  of  steel,  just  taken  from  the  furnace 
where  it  had  been  run  out,  had  been  placed  upon  a  trolly  for 
conveyance  to  the  great  hammer  which  was  to  beat  it  into 
shape  before  the  metal  bad  had  time  to  grow  cool  and  hard. 
The  men  appointed  to  convey  it  were  shoving  the  trolly 
before  them  at  full  speed  towards  its  destination,  when  through 
the  mist  they  suddenly  perceived  someone  just  ahead  of  them 
moving  slowly  along  in  the  midst  of  their  path.  Seeing  him 
to  be  dressed  as  a  workman  they  took  it  for  granted  that  lie 
was  one  of  their  mates  who  would  know  the  ways  of  the  place 
and  spring  aside  at  the  first  sound  of  warning ;  so  they  merely 
shouted  to  caution  him,  and  made  no  attempt  to  slacken  their 
speed. 

To  their  horror,  however,  they  saw  that  the  individual  before 
them  stood  perfectly  still,  instead  of  getting  out  of  the  way  as 
they  expected. 

All  realised  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  stop  themselves 
he  would  inevitably  be  run  down  ;  and  with  one  consent  they 
strove  to  check  the  trolly  at  once,  flinging  themselves  back- 
wards so  that  their  weight  might  aid  their  muscles  the  sooner 
to  effect  their  purpose.  By  almost  superhuman  efforts  they 
managed  to  stop  the  vehicle  before  yet  it  had  reached  the  man 
in  front  of  them  ;  but  in  throwing  back  their  bodies  they  had 
unconsciously  raised  their  hands,  and  the  handle  they  grasped, 
so  as  to  give  a  slight  downwards  tilt  to  the  foremost  part  of  the 
trolly.  The  burden  laying  thereon,  being  still  influenced  by 
the  speed  at  which  it  had  been  hitherto  propelled,  shot  forward 
when  its  conveyance  stopped.  And  of  course  the  aforesaid 
depression  of  the  front  edge  materially  facilitated  the  ingot's 
flight. 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy  body  hurtling  through  the 
air,  a  shriek  of  sudden  pain  and  terror,  a  crash,  and  then 
Reginald  lay  writhing  and  screaming  on  the  ground,  with  his 
legs  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  more  than  a  ton  of  steel  at 
nearly  white  heat. 

Then  ensued  a  ghastly  scene,  whose  recollection  haunted 
those  who  witnessed  it  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  procure  long  iron  bars  as  levers, 
wherewith  people  could  prize  up  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
burning  metal  from  off  him,  without  approaching  nearer  to  its 
fiery  heat  than  flesh  and  blood  could  endure.  Helpers  were 
plenty  and  eager  to  assist,  but  bars  of  the  requisite  length  and* 
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strength  were  not  to  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice.  And 
whilst  they  were  being  hunted  for  and  dragged  to  the  spot,  the 
sufferer  had  to  lie  in  agony,  with  crushed  limbs,  and  exposed 
defenceless  to  a  heat  that  scorched  and  blistered  him  cruelly, 
and  yet  did  not  destroy  consciousness.  Raving,  moaning, 
blaspheming,  he  was  a  spectacle  of  pain^  despair,  and  fear 
which  was  awful  to  behold.  Once  the  onlookers  saw  him 
stretch  out  his  hand  and  make  a  vain  attempt  to  get  hold  of 
some  small  object  which  lay  on  the  ground  just  beyond  his 
reach.  Mot  being  able  to  distinguish  what  the  thing  was,  they 
did  not  understand  at  the  time  why  he  seemed  so  anxious 
to  have  it,  and  why  the  failure  made  him  more  frantic  than 
ever.  But  later  on,  after  he  had  been  removed  from  thence, 
they  discovered  that  the  unknown  object  he  had  struggled  after 
was  a  loaded  pistol ;  and  then  they  comprehended  that  it  must 
have  fallen  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was  struck  down,  and 
that  he  had  striven  for  it  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery 
by  suicide. 

At  last  the  ingot  that  pinned  him  to  the  earth  was  raised  so 
that  he  could  be  drawn  from  beneath  it,  and  delivered  to  the 
doctor's  care.  But  when  that  individual  had  examined  him 
he  shook  his  head.  Medical  skill  was  powerless  to  aid  one 
so  frightfully  injured ;  and  Eeginald  Marshall,  after  lingering 
through  long  hours  of  excruciating  pain,  finally  died  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  justice  who  had  tracked  him 
out  and  come  to  arrest  him. 

Of  course  no  philosophy  can  be  expected  to  pilot  its  adherents 
safely  unless  they  are  faithful  to  all  its  principles.  And  as 
Reginald's  impatient  nature  kept  him  from  paying  due  heed 
to  the  clause  of  pig-philosophy  which  stipulates  that  each 
individual's  share  of  the  trough  is  limited  to  "  whatever  I  can 
contrive  to  get  without  being  hanged  or  sent  to  the  hulks," 
therefore  it  would  obviously  be  most  unjust  to  lay  the  blame 
of  his  shipwreck  upon  a  philosophy  which — to  judge  from  the 
number  of  its  disciples  both  in  private  and  public  matters,  and 
when  both  nations  and  individuals  are  concerned — seems  to  be 
very  widely  accepted  as  a  safe  and  satisfactory  rule  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Conclusion. 

John  Jones's  intense  mortification  may  be  imagined  when  he 
learnt  the  true  history  of  the  change  of  clothes  and  how  easily 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  humbugged.  With  that,  however, 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  but  only  with  something  which  was 
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found  in  the  sxnoking-suit  left  with  him,  and  which  threw  light 
on  the  possible  origin  of  the  fire  in  which  Gladys  so  nearly 
perished. 

Her  step-father  had  a  fad  about  the  keys  of  the  rooms  in  his 
house,  and  had  them  all  made  in  a  particular  pattern  and  each 
one  numbered  according  to  the  door  to  which  it  belonged,  so 
that  if  at  any  time  it  chanced  to  go  astray  from  its  own  key- 
hole it  could  be  restored  without  difficulty.  When,  therefore, 
there  was  discovered  in  a  pocket  of  Reginald's  discarded 
costume  a  recently-oiled  key  of  peculiar  shape  and  marked 
with  a  mmoiber,  it  was  easily  identified  as  having  belonged  to 
the  tower-room,  because  its  pattern  showed  it  to  be  a  Llysderw 
key,  and  a  reference  to  the  numbered  list  of  rooms  in  thrt 
house  showed  that  the  number  it  bore  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  tower-room. 

This  discovery  set  people  to  work  trying  to  explain  how  the 
key  could  have  got  into  the  pocket  of  Seginald's  smoking-suit; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  that  mysterious  fact,  several 
things  came  to  be  recollected  and  spoken  of  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  considered  too  trivial  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
It  became  known  that  when  he  was  being  shown  over  the  house 
he  had  dropped  his  handkerchief  in  the  tower-room,  and  gone 
back  alone  to  fetch  it ;  that  there  had  then  ensued  a  sufficiently 
audible  fumbling  at  the  door-handle  to  make  Mr.  Morgan  fear 
it  had  got  out  of  order  somehow  ;  and  that  after  his  guest  had 
rejoined  him  he  had  noticed  that  there  was  oil  on  the  recovered 
handkerchief. 

Also  it  became  known  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire  Gladys 
had  had  suspicions  of  hearing  someone  moving  outside  her 
bedroom  door,  and  that  she  had  been  unable  either  to  open  it 
or  to  discover  the  key  which  had  now  turned  up  in  such  a 
very  unlikely  place  as  Reginald's  pocket. 

When  all  these  things  were  put  together  and  regarded  in 
conjunction  with  the  recent  revelations  as  to  Reginald's 
character,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  as  follows:  — 

It  was  supposed  that  the  dropped  handkerchief  had  been  a 
pretext  to  enable  him  to  return  alone  to  his  cousin's  room,  and 
that  he  had  then  removed  the  key  from  the  inside  hole,  oiled  it 
to  ensure  its  turning  noiselessly,  and  replaced  it  on  the  outside. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  ground  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  door) — he  had  crept  upstairs  after  everyone  else  had  gone 
to  bed  that  night,  locked  her  safely  into  her  room,  carried  off 
the  key  in  his  pocket  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any- 
one's releasing  her  by  unlocking  the  door,  and  finally  set  fire 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  in  hopes  of  her  being  killed  and 
her  property  descending  to  him  as  next  heir. 

Diabolical  as  the  scheme  appeared,  yet  the  known  facts  went 
far  to  prove  that  he  must  really  have  contrived  and  executed 
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it.  And  the  few  people  to  whom  the  whole  history  of  the 
matter  was  ever  imparted  were  of  opinion  that,  however 
horrible  might  have  been  the  fate  of  sach  a  scoundrel,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  worse  than  he  deserved. 

The  separation  between  Gladys  and  Percy  had  caused 
grievous  heart-ache  to  both,  and  now  that  they  had  come 
together  again  with  no  mischief-making  enemy  to  keep  them 
apart,  the  opening  chords  of  a  peace  overture  were  speedily 
vibrating  in  the  air.  An  explanation  ab  ovo  soon  took  place 
and  showed  clearly  that  the  mountain  erected  between  the 
lovers  had  not  had  so  much  foundation  even  as  the  proverbial 
mole-hill — nay,  that  not  even  the  tiniest  rabbit-scratch  had  ever 
really  existed  out  of  which  to  construct  the  barrier.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  broken-off  engagement  was  quickly  re-made ; 
and  was  followed  in  due  course  by  a  marriage,  whence  has 
sprung  a  sufficient  number  of  olive-branches,  both  male  and 
female,  for  there  to  be  no  apparent  likelihood  of  the  Nant 
Olchfa  succession  being  diverted  from  the  direct  line  of  the 
Ivors,  who  have  reigned  there  from  time  immemorial. 

The  eldest  boy,  who  is  named  after  his  uncle  David,  will  be 
an  enormously  wealthy  man  some  day  or  other,  for  the  value  of 
the  estate  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  which  was  in  progress  at  the  time,  of  that  uncle's  fatal 
coming-of-age. 

One  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  that  railroad 
is,  that  the  accidental  instrument  of  retribution  for  Beginald's 
crimes  subsequently  had  a  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
property  for  whose  sake  those  crimes  were  committed.  For  as 
the  steel-works  where  he  was  killed  supplied  the  rails  for  the 
railway  in  question,  it  happened — ^not  unnaturally — that  the 
very  ingot  by  which  he  had  been  crushed  was,  after  being  rolled 
into  a  rail,  sent  amongst  a  lot  of  others  to  be  laid  down  near 
Nant  Olchfa.  Certainly  that  was  a  grimly  ironical  retort  to 
the  scornful  remark  he  had  once  uttered,  to  the  effect  that 
David  ought  to  have  been  ready  to  give  his  heart's  blood  to  the 
iron  way  that  would  improve  his  property ! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LORD  OF  DUNRAVEN. 

(a  tale  of  the  GLAMORGANSHIRE  COAST,) 

Tittdition  Btates  that  Walter  Vftnghan,  Lord  of  Dunraven,  having  wasted  his 
Bubftanoe  in  riotous  living,  songht  to  mend  his  fallen  fortunes  by  the  horrible 
practice  of  alluring  vessels  on  to  the  rocky  coast  near  his  castle,  by  means  of  false 
signal  lights.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  decoying  a  laige  vessel 
on  to  the  rocks,  and  was  engaged,  with  his  infamous  companions,  in  securing  the 
wreckage  washed  up  by  the  waves,  a  mangled  corpse  floated  to  his  feet.  Perceiv- 
ing a  valuable  ring  on  the  dead  man's  hand,  he  was  about  to  seize  it,  when,  to  his 
horror,  he  recognised  in  that  ghastly  corpse  the  body  of  bis  only  son. 

(See  Talei  and  Sketcket  of  WaUt  by  Chas.  Wilkinb.) 

Dunraven  Castle,  grim  and  gray. 
Frowns  darkly  o'er  Dunraven  Bay. 

The  flowing  sea 
Rolls  roughly,  and  the  closing  day 

Shadows  the  lea. 

Wintry  winds  whistle  o'er  the  plain 
With  wanton  force.    Thick  blinding  rain 

Descendeth  fast. 
With  cordage  snapped  and  canvas  torn, 
A  helpless  schooner's  landward  borne 

Afront  the  blast. 

Mad  legions  of  th'  impetuous  deep 
Assail  the  castle's  rocky  steep. 

Besistance  meet, 
And  in  their  baffled  anger  leap 

Full  fifty  feet. 

In  mountain  masses  fleetly  fly 
Funereal  clouds  o'er  lowering  sky, 
Dunraven's  lord,  with  glittering  eye 

And  trembling  lip. 
Doth  to  the  loftiest  turret  hie, 
Whence  he  more  clearly  may  espy 

The  doomed  ship. 

He  glanceth  oft  and  eagerly 
Athwart  the  wildly  waving  sea, 
Rejoiceth  with  unholy  glee, 

Crieth  **  A  respite  brief. 
By  heaven  !  Scarce  escapeth  she 

The  deadly  Tuskar  Reef."* 

*  A  dangerous  rock  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
(^gmore,  the  scene  of  many  disastrous  wrecks. 
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Intently  listening,  he  can  hear 
O'er  tempest  rise  distinct  and  clear, 
Full  fraught  with  deep  heartrending  fear, 

The  wailing  of  the  crew. 
Cry  they,  "  Oh  1  God  of  mercy  save 
Thy  servants  from  an  ocean  grave," 
As  high  upon  a  crested  wave 

The  tall  ship  heaves  in  view. 

Dunraven,  smiling,  leaves  the  tower. 
And,  with  impatience,  waits  the  hour 

When  welcome  night  shall  come. 
Nor  thought  of  pity  giveth  he 
To  hapless  souls  in  agony. 
Who,  conquered  by  th'  almighty  sea. 

Sail  on,  sail  on  to  doom. 

Soon  night's  obscuring  mantle  falls 
Around  the  castle's  gloomy  walls. 

Wraps  sea  and  land ; 
Unto  him  Lord  Dunraven  calls 

His  hellish  band. 

They  gather  in  the  castle  hall, 
Twelve  wreckers,  muscular  and  tall, 
Bed  torches  fresco  roof  and  wall 

With  varying  shade  and  light. 
The  brimming  wine-cup  round  doth  fly, 
Gleams  murder  in  each  ruffian's  eye, 

Death  holds  high  court  to-night. 

Among  them  Lord  Dunraven  walks. 
In  turn,  with  each  retainer  talks. 

And  bandies  merry  jest; 
Declares,  with  oath,  how  they  and  he 
Shall,  so  they  choose  it,  wealthier  be. 

Ere  he  retire  to  rest. 

^^  Fill  flasks  and  flagons  once  again. 
Drink  !  drink  success  to  wind  and  rain, 

Damp  death  to  yonder  crew. 
Make  ready  now  the  signal  light. 
Come,  prime  your  courage,  for  to-night, 

My  men,  we've  work  to  do." 

They  issue  forth  :  a  desperate  band. 
And  seaward,  o'er  the  shingly  strand. 

With  caution  take  their  way, 
'Gainst  human  life  to  lift  the  hand. 
To  stain  with  blood  the  golden  sand 

Of  fair  Dunraven  Bay. 
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Enfolded  fadt  by  friendly  dark, 

O'er  treeless  waste  and  wind-nwept  park, 

One  stealthily  doth  tread, 
To  where,  commanding  sea  and  land, 
An  ancient  rnined  tower  doth  stand 

High  on  Dunraven  Head. 

The  howling  tempest  drowneth  speech. 
The  long  waves  thunder  on  the  beach 

With  deafening  crash. 
The  sea  is  one  vast  foaming  reach 

From  Sker  to  Nash.* 

Like  lightning,  from  the  dizzy  height. 
Shoots  forth  a  clear  and  brilliant  light 

The  heaving  billows  o'er. 
It  riseth  high  ;  it  falleth  low ; 
The  treacherous  waters  catch  the  glow, 

Lo  !  all  is  dark  once  more. 

Emboldened  by  the  welcome  sight. 
The  skipper  hails  the  fateful  light, 

"  Thank  heaven !  help  is  near." 
Then,  as  it  fadeth  from  his  view. 
He  cheereth  on  the  frightened  crew. 
And  biddeth  each  take  heart  anew, 

Wavering  'twixt  hope  and  fear. 

But  hope  is  valiant,  doubt  is  drear ; 
So  valiant  hope  doth  vanquish  fear, 

And  conquer  doleful  doubt. 
A  helpful  bark  is  surely  near. 
The  skipper  bids  the  helmsman  steer 

Where  erst  the  light  shone  out. 

With  flapping  canvas,  broken  mast. 
The  schooner  shoreward  flieth  fast. 

Bereft  of  spar  and  boom. 
The  waving  water  doth  conspire 
With  sable  night,  and  gleaming  fire, 

To  cozen  her  to  doom. 

The  sailors  raise  a  ringing  cheer 
As,  once  again,  the  light  shines  clear. 

Their  hearts  with  hope  elate. 
The  hell-bom  trap  each  man  deceives, 
Tis  darkened  suddenly,  and  leaves 

The  vessel  to  her  fate. 

"  Two  well  known  headlandi  on  the  Glamorganshire  coast    Sker  is  the  scene 
of  R.  D.  Blackmore*B  novel,  TTie  Maid  of  Sker, 
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Oh  !  brief  suspense ;  her  voyage  o'er, 
She  strikes  the  cruel  rock-bound  shore 

With  fierce  appalling  shocks  ; 
Her  timbers  shatter  hopelessly, 
Above  her  leaps  the  angry  sea, 
And  crew  and  cargo  ruthlessly 

Are  dashed  upon  the  rocks. 


The  winds  have  wrought  their  wayward 

wiU, 
And  roused  to  wrathful  deeds  of  ill 

The  dread,  revengeful  deep. 
Like  children  now,  whose  passion  o'er. 
All  heedless  of  the  ocean's  roar. 

They  sobbing  sink  to  sleep. 

With  grasping  hand  and  greedy  reach, 
Dunraven's  lord  doth  pace  the  beach. 

And  strain  his  blood-shot  eyes. 
Coarse  jest,  ill-timed,  his  crew  doth  greet 
As  every  wave  throws  at  his  feet 

Rich  bales  of  merchandise. 

Some  demon  rules  his  soul  to-night. 
He  shouts  his  orders  left  and  right, 

^*  Look  ye  to  casks  and  bales. 
Those  useless  sailors,  let  them  lie. 
And,  so  it  please  them,  howl  and  die, 

For  *  dead  men  tell  no  talea.^  " 

With  speed  he  wanders  up  and  down. 
Peers  through  the  dark  with  eager  frown, 

His  voice  with  shouting  hoarse. 
An  angrier  wave  than  all  before, 
Doth  near  him  cast  upon  the  shore, 

A  ghastly  mangled  corse. 

Oh  !  sorry,  sorry  is  the  sight. 

The  bonny  face  death  drawn  and  white. 

The  blood-stained  love-locks,  golden  bright. 

All  mingled  with  the  sand. 
Revealed  by  the  lantern's  light 
A  costly  gem,  with  facets  bright, 
Whose  sharp  rays  pierce  the  sullen  night, 

Gleams  from  the  dead  man's  hand. 
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But  h^ven-bom  pity  plays  small  part 
Li  Lord  Dunraven's  crime-fitained  heart, 

Scant  welcome  findeth  there, 
By  greed  of  gain  obscured ;  his  sight, 
To  human  pain  oblivious  quite, 

Seeks  but  the  jewel  rare. 

As  low  he  stoops  to  seize  the  prize, 
And  meets  his  victim's  death-dimmed 

eyes,  i 

His  feelings  who  shall  tell  ?  ^ 


"  My  God !  my  God  !"  he  frantic  calls. 
As  prone  upon  the  corpse  he  falls, 
With  loud,  heart-piercing  yell. 

Tis,  oh !  the  irony  of  fate 
Remorse,  repentance  comes  too  late. 

The  ghastly  deed  is  done. 
With  wild  and  agonizing  cries 
Dunraven's  lord  doth  recognise 

His  loved,  his  only  son. 

London.  Charles  W.  Russell. 
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WHAT  AMERICA  OWES  TO  WELSHMEN 

FOR   THE   FORMATION    OF    HER    GOVERNMENT    ON 
THE  PRINCIPT.ES   OF  CIVIL    AND  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY. 


II. 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  F.R.S. 

This  eminent  Welshman  was  bom  at  Tjnton,  Glamorganshire, 
South  Wales,  in  1723.  He  was  educated  at  Talgarth,  in  his 
native  county,  whence  he  moved  to  a  Presbyterian  academy 
in  London.  His  principal  works  are  :  "  Review  of  the  Principal 
Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals ;"  "  On  Providence  ;"  "  On 
Prayer ;"  "  Reasons  for  expecting  that  Virtuous  Men  will  meet 
after  Death  in  a  State  of  Happiness  ;"  "  On  the  Importance  of 
Christianity,  the  Nature  of  Historical  Evidence,  and  Miracles ;" 
"Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  the  Method  of 
Calculating  the  Values  of  Assurance  on  Lives,  and  on  the 
National  Debt ;"  "  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty, 
on  Principles  of  Government,  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the 
War  with  America ;"  "  A  Free  Discussion  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity,"  &c.  Dr.  Price 
was  the  author  of  numerous  other  works,  as  also  of  many  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
Fellow.  Out  of  respect  for  his  extraordinary  merits,  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1769  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.D. :  and  for  his  works  on  civil  liberty  and  the  principles  of 
government  the  Corporation  of  London  voted  him  its  thanks 
and  a  gold  box.  His  character  as  a  financier  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  Pitt,  that  on  the  termination  of  the  war  that 
Minister  consulted  him  respecting  the  best  mode  of  liquidating 
the  National  Debt,  the  result  being,  it  is  said,  the  creation  of 
the  sinking  fund.     Dr.  Price  died  in  1791. 

The  work  to  which  I  shall  refer,  and  from  which  I  shall  make 
a  few  extracts,  is  his  "  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil 
Liberty,  the  Principles  of  Government,  and  the  Justice  and 
Policy  of  the  War  with  America ;"  of  which  the  fifth  edition 
was  printed  in  London  in  March,  1876,  and  had  the  enormous 
circulation  of  sixty  thousand,  it  is  said.  Dr.  Price  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Franklin,  and  it  is  evident  irom  his  own 
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words  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  America,  such  as  Jefiferson  and  others,  and  no  doubt 
in  correspondence  with  them.  The  late  Eliezer  Wright  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  America  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Price  for  the  principles  and  form  of  its  Government,  and  that 
a  document  was  sent  from  London  by  Dr.  Price  embracing 
the  principles  which  he  had  advocated  in  the  above  work^  and 
was  adopted  with  but  few  modifications  at  the  time  when  the 
**  Fathers  "  met  to  "  form  a  more  perfect  union.'* 

Many  have  marvelled  at  the  great  resemblance  between  the 
form  of  the  American  Government  and  that  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  before  Caesar's  time.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  accredit  such 
knowledge  to  any  one  of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers,  the 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  American  cause  by  Dr.  Price,  at  times 
imperilling  his  personal  liberty,  and  the  principles  and  very 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  together  with  the 
essential  form  of  the  American  Government  found  in  the  above 
work  and  written  and  published  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  strongly  confirm  Eliezer  Wright's 
statement.  Mr.  Wright  was  not  a  man  likely  to  make  such  a 
statement  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  • 

I  shall  now  briefly  proceed  to  show  that  the  Government  of 
the  Ancient  Britons  and  that  of  America  are  alike  in  all 
essentials.  In  both  there  were  a  number  of  independent  States, 
supreme  within  their  own  territories,  having  power  over  life 
and  death  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  By  general 
agreement  the  States  of  Ancient  Britain  formed  a  central 
Government,  on  whose  king  devolved  the  care  of  all  foreign 
affairs,  all  imports  and  exports,  public  roads,  seafaring  waters, 
&c. ;  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  peace,  &c.  But  he  was 
himself  subject  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  could  remove 
him  by  a  unanimous  vote.  That  central  Government  had  an 
army  and  navy  to  enforce  its  authority,  whilst  the  States  had 
their  militia  always  ready  to  co-operate  in  cases  of  necessity. 
This  central  Government  could  not  interfere  in  the  local  affairs 
of  any  of  the  States  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  laws 
were  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly  or  Eiateddvody  one 
of  which  Houses  was  elective  and  the  other  hereditary, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  clans.  The  king  was 
bound  to  consult  the  Eisteddvod  or  Assembly,  consisting  of 
the  two  Houses,  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  was  to  be 
governed  thereby,  since  "Xiaw  y  FFZad" — the  voice  of  the 
country — was  paramount.  There  was  another  branch  of  the 
Government,  co-equal  with  the  other  two,  namely,  the  judges, 
who  were  to  decide  whether  the  laws  which  were  made  were 
in  consonance  with  the  usages  of  Britain.  The  "Triads'* 
affirm  the  «  Three  Pillars  of  the  State  "  to  be,  "  Teymedd—- 
King  or  President ;  Rhaith  Gwlad — the  Houses  of  Assembly  ; 
and  Tangneidiaeth — the  Judiciary." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  I  shall  make  from  Dr. 
Price's  treatise  that  he  recommended  America  to  adopt  a 
modified  form  of  this  Ancient  British  G-ovemment,  retaining 
its  essential  elements.  After  the  Beyolution,  so  highly 
esteemed  were  the  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Price  to  America  in 
her  struggle  with  Grreat  Britain  that  the  American  Congress 
in  1778,  through  Franklin,  conveyed  to  him  its  desire  to 
consider  him  a  fellow  citizen,  and  solicited  his^d  in  regulating 
its  finances,  which  honour  he  declined,  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  ^  Let  every  State,"  says  Dr.  Price,  "  with 
respect  to  all  its  internal  concerns,  be  continued  independent 
of  all  the  rest :  and  let  a  general  confederacy  be  ^formed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Senate  consisting  of  representatives  from  all 
the  different  States.  Let  the  Senate  possess  the  power  of 
managing  all  the  common  concerns  of  the  United  States  and 
of  judging  and  deciding  between  them,  as  a  common  arbiter 
or  umpire,  in  all  disputes ;  having  at  the  same  time  under  its 
direction  the  common  force  of  the  States  to  support  its  decisions. 
In  these  circumstances,  each  separate  State  would  be  secure 
against  the  interference  of  foreign  power  in  its  private  concerns, 
and,  therefore,  would  possess  liberty ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  secure  against  all  oppression  and  insult  from  every 
neighbouring  State.  Thus  might  the  scattered  force  and 
abilities  of  a  whole  continent  be  gathered  into  one  point ;  all 
litigations  settled  as  they  rose ;  and  nation  prevented  from  any 
more  lifting  up  a  sword  against  nation.  I  have  observed, 
that  though,  in  a  great  State,  all  the  individuals  that  compose 
it  cannot  be  admitted  to  an  immediate  participation  in 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  government,  yet  they  may 
participate  in  these  powers  by  a  delegation  of  them  to  a  body  of 
representatives.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  State  will 
be  still  free  or  self-governed ;  and  it  will  be  more  or  less  fairly 
and  adequately  represented.  If  the  persons  to  whom  the  trust 
of  government  is  committed  hold  their  places  for  short  terms  ; 
if  tney  are  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of  a  majority  of  the 
State,  and  subject  to  their  instructions,  liberty  will  be  enjoyed 
in  its  highest  degree." 

Again :  '^  In  order  to  form  the  most  perfect  constitution  of 
government  there  may  be  the  best  reasons  for  joining  to  such 
a  body  of  representatives  an  hereditary  council  consisting  of 
men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  State,  with  a  supreme  executive 
magistrate  at  the  head  of  all.  This  will  form  useful  checks  in 
a  Legislature,  and  contribute  to  give  it  vigour,  union,  and 
dispatch  without  infringing  liberty.  For,  as  long  as  that  part 
of  a  Grovemment  which  represents  the  people  is  a  fair 
representation,  and  also  has  a  negative  on  all  public  measures, 
together  with  the  sole  power  of  imposing  taxes  and  originating 
supplies,  the  essentials  of  liberty  will  be  preserved.     Of  such 
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liberty  as  I  have  now  described  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  an  excess.  Government  is  an  institation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  governed,  which  they  have  power  to  model 
as  they  please ;  and  to  say  that  they  can  have  too  much  of  this 
power  is  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  State 
superior  to  that  which  gives  it  being,  and  irom  which  all 
jurisdiction  in  it  is  derived.  A  free  State,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  free  itself,  makes  all  its  members  free  by  excluding 
licentiousness,  and  guarding  their  persons  and  property  and 
good  name  against  insult.  It  is  the  end  of  all  just  government^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  secures  the  liberty  of  the  public 
against  foreign  injury,  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
against  private  injury.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  strictly 
just  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  government  to 
entrench  on  private  liberty.  It  might  never  do  this,  except  as 
far  as  the  exercise  of  private  liberty  encroaches  on  the  liberties 
of  others.  That  is,  it  is  licentiousness  it  restrains,  and  liberty 
itself  only  when  used  to  destroy  liberty." 

Further :  "  From  the  nature  and  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
as  they  have  been  now  explained,  it  is  an  immediate  and 
necessary  inference  that  no  one  community  can  have  any  power 
over  the  property  or  legislation  of  another  community  which  is 
not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  just  and  adequate  representation. 
Then  only  it  has  been  shown  is  a  State  free,  when  it  is 
governed  by  its  own  will.  But  a  country  that  is  subject  to  the 
Legislature  of  another  country  in  which  it  has  no  voice,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  control,  cannot  be  said  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  will.  Such  a  country,  therefore,  is  in  a  state  of 
slavery." 

The  influence  of  such  sentiments  as  these  on  America  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  it  is  manifest  that  they  were 
intended  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Kevolutionary  Fathers  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  less  than  independence  would  ever  secure 
to  them  the  boon  of  true  liberty.  ^^  The  fundamentAl  prin* 
ciple  of  our  Government,"  eays  Dr.  Price,  "  is  the  right  of  a 
people  to  give  and  grant  their  own  money.  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, in  this  case,  whether  we  enjoy  tlus  right  in  a  proper 
manner  or  not.  Most  certainly  we  do  not.  It  is,  however, 
the  principle  on  which  our  Government,  as  a  free  Government, 
is  founded.  The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  gives  it  us ;  and 
however  imperfectly  enjoyed,  we  glory  in  it  as  our  first  and 
greatest  blessing.  It  was  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  this 
right  in  a  trifling  instance  that  produced  the  civil  war  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  Ought  not  our  brethren  in  America  to  enjoy 
this  right  as  well  as  ourselves?  Do  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  give  it  us,  but  deny  it  to  them  ?  Or  can  we,  with 
any  decency,  pretend  that  when  we  give  to  the  King  their 
money,  we  give  our  own  ?    What  difference  does  it  make,  that 
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in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  the  attempt  to  take  away  this  right 
was  made  by  one  man  (  but  that  in  the  case  of  America  it  is 
made  by  a  body  of  men  ?  In  a  word  this  is  a  war  undertaken 
not  only  against  the  principles  of  our  own  Constitution,  but  on 
purpose  to  destroy  similar  constitutions  in  America,  It  is, 
therefore,  a  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution." 

Pretty  strong  language  this,  and  no  wonder  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  became  alarmed  at  the  boldness  with  which 
Dr.  Price  defended  the  American  Colonies.  From  the  following 
passage  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Price  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  aflfairs  in  the  American  struggle  :— 

They  (the  Americans)  have  always,  while  at  peace  with  us,  disclaimed  any 
such  desi^  (the  design,  to  wit,  of  throwing  off  their  dependence) ;  and  they  have 
oontinned  to  disclaim  it  since  they  have  been  at  war  with  us.  I  have  reason, 
indeed,  to  believe  that  independency  is  even  at  this  moment  generaUy  dreaded 
among  them  as  a  calamity  to  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  driven,  in  order 

to  avoid  a  greater. The  time  may  come  when,  if  it  is  not  done 

voluntarily,  we  may  be  obliged  to  do  it ;  and  find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of 
granting  that  to  our  distresses  which  we  now  deny  to  equity  and  humanity,  and 

the  prayers  of  America. The  colonies  are  persuaded  that  they 

are  fighting  for  liberty.  We  see  them  sacrificing  to  this  persuasion  every  private 
advantage.  If  mistaken,  and  though  guilty  of  irregularities,  they  should  be 
pardoned  by  a  people  whose  ancestors  have  given  them  'SO  many  examples  of 
similar  conduct.  England  should  venerate  the  attachment  for  liberty  amidst  all 
its  excesses  ;  and  instead  of  indignation  or  scorn,  it  would  be  most  becoming 
them,  in  the  present  instance,  to  declare  their  applause,  and  to  say  to  the 
colonies  : — ^'' We  excuse  your  mistakes.  We  admire  your  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  has  more  than  once  saved  ourselves.  We  aspire  to  no  domination  over  you. 
We  understand  the  rights  of  men  too  well  to  think  of  taking  from  you  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  governing  yourselves ;  and  instead  of  employing  our 
power  for  any  such  purpose,  we  offer  it  to  you  as  a  friendly  and  guardian 
power,  to  be  a  mediator  in  your  quarrels  ;  a  protection  against  your  enemies ; 
and  an  aid  to  you  in  establishing  a  plan  of  liberty  that  shall  make  you  great 
and  hi^py.  In  return,  we  ask  nothing  but  your  gratitude  and  your  conmierce." 
This  would  be  a  language  worthy  of  a  brave  and  enlightened  nation.  But  alas  ! 
it  often  happens  in  the  political  world,  as  it  does  in  religion,  that  the  people  who 
cry  out  most  vehemently  for  liberty  to  themselves  are  the  most  unwilling  to 
grant  it  to  others. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Price  had  for  his  advocacy  of 
civil  liberty  to  America  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
British  Government,  and,  therefore,  that  he  had  to  be  guarded 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments.  But,  as  will  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  extracts  I  have  made,  it  is  very  evident  he 
foresaw  that  the  colonies  would  ultimately  throw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  "  This  quarrel,"  he  wrote, 
^  may  be  permitted  on  purpose  to  favour  them,  and  in  them 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  by  making  way  for  establishing  in  an 
extensive  country,  possessed  of  every  advantage,  a  plan  of 
government,  and  a  growing  power  that  shall  astonish  the  world, 
and  under  which  every  subject  of  human  inquiry  shall  be  open 
to  free  discussion,  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  find  a  safe  retreat  from  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny. 
I  hope,  therefore,  our  brethren  in  America  will  forgive  their 
enemies.     It  is  certain  that  tLey  know  not  what  they  are  doing." 
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The  Early  Welsh  Settlers  ts  America. 

Many  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers  in  America  were  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  several  who  distinguished  them- 
selves during  the  Revolutionary  War.  These  were,  many  of 
them,  religious  men  of  high  standing,  strongly  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  were  found  among 
the  earliest  immigrants  to  New  England  and  Virginia.  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  who  himself  claimed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  the  Ancient  Britons  who  lived  in  Devon  and 
other  counties  south  and  west  of  Bristol,  had  a  warm  and 
strong  partiality  for  the  Welsh,  to  whom  he  held  forth  every 
encouragement  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  Large  settlements 
of  them  were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Chester, 
Delaware^  and  other  counties  in  the  State.  These  flourished, 
long  retained  their  ancient  language,  the  Cymraeg,  and 
became  distinguished  for  their  patriotism  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Such  names  as  Morris,  Meredith,  Lewis,  Grriffith,  Merrick, 
Williams,  &c.,  have  occupied  every  honourable  station  in  every 
office  and  profession  in  the  State  and  Union.  Robert  Morris 
was  the  gpreat  financier  of  the  Revolution  ;  Greneral  Cadwallader 
was  known  as  a  military  man  and  special  friend  of  Washington ; 
Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  invent  and  set  in 
motion  a  steam  carriage  and  steam  boat.  Of  those  people  who 
rendered  important  services  during  the  Revolution,  or  since,  in 
forming  the  government  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
their  numbers  are  singularly  great  and  their  services  and  posi- 
tion distinguished.* 

It  was  the  spirit  of  these  Ancient  British  laws — according  to 
Dr.  Alexander  Jones  {Gymry  of  *76) — exemplified  in  the 
peaceful  and  happy  governments  of  Roger  Williams  and  William 
Penn,  which  paved  the  way  for  our  freedom,  and  animated  the 
sages  and  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  brought 
with  them  a  patriotism  kindled  at  the  altars  of  Ancient  British 
freedom,  amidst  the  venerated  hills  and  mountains  of  Cambria. 
They  brought  with  them  a  courage  and  a  faith  inspired  at  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  who  had  fallen  while  fighting  through 
twelve  centuries  in  defence  of  home  and  liberty. 

Rett,  ye  brave  dead  !  'midBt  the  bills  of  yonr  siree, 
Ob  !  wbo  would  not  slumber  wben  freedom  expires. 

The  Cymry  as  a  race  have  claims  to  share  in  the  annual 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  while  the  liberty  it  has 
secured  remains.  And  they  can  appropriately  dwell  upon  the 
character  and  deeds  of  those  of  their  race  who  distinguished 
themselves  during  our  long  and  severe  struggle.  Among  the 
noble  band  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
seventeen  men  of  Cambrian  birth  or  origin.     These  we  shall 

*  Judge  Powell's  HiHory  of  the  Ancient  Britom  and  (heir  Detcendanti. 
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briefly  enumerate  as  follows : — First  and  foremost  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  ancestors  came  from  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  in 
Wales,  to  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He  always  boasted  of  his 
Ancient  British  blood.  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  His  ancestors  came  from  Wales.  Samuel  and 
John  Adams  were  of  Welsh  origin.  Bhode  Island  sent  to  the 
convention  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  came  of  a  Welsh  family. 
Connecticut  sent  William  Williams,  who  belonged  to  a  Welsh 
family.  New  York  sent  four  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1766.  Three  of  the  number  who  pledged  the 
great  Slate  and  their  own  lives  and  fortunes  to  freedom  and 
independence  were  Welshmen  by  birth  or  origin.  One  was 
William  Floyd,  who  was  bom  on  Long  Island  in  1734.  The 
second  was  Francis  Lewis,  who  was  bom  in  South  Wales  in 
1713.  The  third  was  Lewis  Morris,  who  was  bom  of  a  Welsh 
family  in  1726.  He  lost  a  large  amount  of  property  by  the 
war.  The  fourth  was  Mr.  Livingston,  who  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  though  his  family  came  from  Holland.  From  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  Robert  Morris,  who  was  bom  in  Wales  in 
1733.  He  was  considered  the  ablest  financier  in  the  country. 
For  a  long  time  his  individual  credit  was  superior  to  that 
of  Congress  itself.  He  lost  an  immense  fortune  in  the  cause, 
and  died  comparatively  poor.  Francis  Hopkins  was  descended 
from  a  Welsh  family,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  New  Jersey.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  the  patriotic  cause,  -and  was  the  author  of  "  Hail 
Columbia,"  our  national  air.  He  also  wrote  ths  "  Battle  of  the 
Keggs/'  From  his  name,  George  Clymes  was  probably  of 
Welsh  family  descent.  John  Morton,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
native  of  Delaware,  and  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family 
on  his  mother's  side.  He  was  on  the  committee  which  reported 
the  articles  of  confederation.  John  Penn  was  of  Welsh  family, 
but  born  in  Virginia.  Arthur  Middleton  was  of  Welsh  origin, 
born  in  South  Carolina.  A  large  portion  of  his  great  fortune 
was  sacrificed  during  the  Eevolution.  Button  Guinnett  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  and  a  delegate  from  Georgia  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  was  born  in  1732  ;  assisted  in  framing  the 
State  Constitution  of  Georgia,  and  was  President  of  the  State, 
an  office  at  that  time  equivalent  to  governor.  Among  the 
signers  from  Virginia,  besides  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  was  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  also  from  a  Welsh 
family.  He  had  the  honour  to  offer  the  resolution  declaring 
the  colonies  free  and  independent.  Francis  Henry  Lightfoot 
Lee  was  also  a  signer  from  Virginia,  and  of  Welsh  origin. 

There  have  been  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States  who 
were  said  on  good  historical  grounds  to  have  been  of  Welsh 
descent.     Three  of  them  bore  part  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  Army.  They  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  William  Henry  Harrison.  To  this  list  if  we 
add,  which  we  may  do  on  what  is  said  to  be  good  authority,  the 
names  of  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  it  would  make  seven 
executive  officers  of  the  United  States  of  Welsh  descent. 
The  most  distinguished  jurist  this  country  has  ever  produced, 
and  who  is  known  as  the  ^^  American  Mansfield,"  was  the 
grandson  of  a  native  of  Wales,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia — 
the  late  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

We  thus  see  that  the  first  man  who  moved  the  resolution  in 
favour  of  Independence — the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
it,  were  all  of  the  Cambrian  race ;  while  another  Cymro — 
Grovemor  Morris — wrote  out  the  first  connected  draft  of  the 
American  Constitution.  And  a  noble  Cymro — John  Marshall, 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Union — ^was  the  first  who  expounded 
and  established  its  principles  on  the  immutable  basis  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  under  it ;  aided  by  the  ideas 
of  impartial  equity  and  justice.* 

The  Welshmen  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  their  devotion 
to  liberty  and  heroic  deeds  on  the  field  of  battle,  vindicated 
the  renown  of  their  ancestors,  the  Ancient  Britons.  In  their 
list  of  heroes  are  the  following  names  : —  ' 

GENERALS. 

1  Anthony  Wayne.  8  Daniel  Morgan. 

2  Isaac  Shelby.  9  John  Cadwridlader. 

3  Morgan  Lewis.  10  Andrew  Lewis. 

4  William  R.  Davis.  11  Otho  H.  Williams. 

5  Edward  Stephens.  12  John  Thomas. 

6  <  harles  Lee.  13  Jos.  Williams. 

7  Richard  Winn.  14  James  Reese. 

COLONELS. 

1  DaTid  Humphreys.  6  Henry  Lee.                                               { 

2  Lambert  Cadwallader.  6  Thos.  Marshall. 

3  Richard  Howell.  7  James  Williams. 

4  Ethan  Allen. 

Dr.  John  Morgan,  who  was  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  American 
army,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  j 

School,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America, 
was  of  Welsh  family.  Among  the  captains  of  the  Revolution 
were  John  Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  ;  Rogers,  who  was  with 
George  Rogers  Clark  at  the  conquest  of  Illinois ;  Anthony 
Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Concord,  and 
Lieut.  Shelby,  who  served  in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto,  in 
1774.  Among  the  divines  connected  with  the  army  were  the 
Revs.  David  Jones,  Samuel  Davis,  David  Williams,  and  Morgan 
Edwards.     Among  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 

*The  Cymry  of  '76, 
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were  Governor  Morris,  William  Few,  James  Madison,  and  at 
a  latter  period,  Commodore  Eogers,  Jacob  Jones,  and  Ap  Catesby 
Jones. 

In  the  navy  were  Commodore  Hopkins,  of  Ehode  Island,  and 
others.  General  Wayne— "Mad  Anthony,"  as  he  was  called, 
was  of  Welsh  descent  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side. 
After  having  filled  many  distinguished  positions  in  civil  life,  he 
died  in  1796,  aged  fifty-one  years;  and  lies  buried  at  Radnor 
Church,  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  This  church  was  erected  by 
Welsh  settlers  in  1717,  in  what  was  called  "The  Welsh  Tract." 

On  the  day  of  a  continental  fast  and  prayer  the  Rev.  David 
Jones  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  before  Colonel  Dewly's 
regiment,  and  took  for  his  subject :  "  Defensive  War  in  a  just 
cause,  sinless."  This  sermon  was  published  and  extensively 
circulated,  and  had  a  powerful  efiect  in  exciting  the  spirit  of 
the  patriots.  On  another  occasion,  before  a  battle,  he  preached 
a  most  stirring  discoiu-se  to  the  soldiers,  closing  with  the  words: 
**  And  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in  whom  we  live,  enable  us, 
in  defence  of  our  country,  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  to  His 
honour  and  praise.    Amen." 

New  York  *     W.  B.  Jones  {Ap  P.  A.  M6n.) 

{Concluded,) 


■t— 


EVENING. 

The  sun  has  sunk  to  rest  behind  the  hill, 

The  daylight  fades,  and  with  each  changing  hue 

The  sky  becomes  a  deeper,  darker  blue, 

The  busy  sounds  of  daily  work  are  still. 

The  calm  of  twilight  falls  on  all  around, 

Pale  silver  moonbeams  on  the  water  rest. 

Like  a  calm  path  of  light  for  spirits  blest. 

The  rippling  waves  break  with  a  soothing  sound. 

The  lights  shine  out  from  anchored  ships  and  boats. 

And  lamps  reflected  in  the  rising  tide 

Make  fringe  of  gold  upon  the  river  side. 

And  faintly,  sweetly,  distant  music  floats, 

Till  the  moon  sets,  and  stars  become  more  bright. 

And  evening  deepens  into  tranquil  night. 

Neylandy  PeTnbrokeahire.  Jennette  Fotherqill. 
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BY 

HUGH  COLEMAN  DAVIDSON. 
(Author  of  "  The  Green  Hills  by  the  &a,"  &c,j 


When  first  I  knew  Greorge  Halliday  he  could  not  have  been  i 

less  than  sixty,  though  he  looked  many  years  younger.     There  ' 

was  scarcely  a  line  in  his  pleasant,  genial  face;  the  honest  grey 
eyes  that  twinkled  beneath  his  shaggy  brows  were  full  of  kindly 
fun  ;  his  dark-brown  hair  showed  no  trace  of  age ;  his  body  was 
firm,  erect,  and  square-shouldered.  It  was  his  frequent  boast 
that  he  had  never  had  a  day's  illness,  and  in  consequence  he 
could  not  understand  it  in  others.  He  condemned  all  doctors' 
stuff  as  poison,  and  recommended  in  its  stead   early   rising,  | 

porridge  for  breakfast,  cold  water,  and  other  hobbies  to  which — 
rather  than  to  his  own  robust  frame — he  attributed  his  excellent 
health.  When  such  a  man  begins  to  break  up  the  process  is 
usually  rapid.  And  so  it  was  with  poor  old  George  Halliday 
when — ten  years  after  he  had  lost  his  first  wife  the  mad  idea 
of  matrimony  again  entered  his  head.  What  mental  struggles 
he  may  have  had  before  coming  to  a  decision  I  do  not  know, 
for  he  resolutely  avoided  me  until  the  question  was  definitely 
settled.  But  I  have  since  learnt  that  the  marriage  was  almost 
forced  upon  him  by  the  persistent  attentions  of  the  lady,  who  { 

was  a  friend's  housekeeper  and  considerably  his  junior.  A 
heavy-browed,  square-jawed  woman,  with  watchful  black  eyes, 
and  black  hair  hanging  in  ringlets,  she  had  no  claim  to  good 
looks ;  she  was  equally  deficient  in  money ;  she  had  a  harsh  . 

voice  and  an  untiring  tongue  :  and  she  was  a  widow.     Would  ' 

any  man  in  his  senses  dream  of  marrying  such  a  woman  ?  I 
don't  think  George  Halliday  was  in  his  senses  at  this  time ;  at 
any  rate,  he  shunned  me  and  consorted  with  Mrs.  Naylor, 
against  whom  I  should  certainly  have  warned  him,  not  because 
I  knew  anything  particular  against  her,  but  because  she 
struck  me  as  being  most  objectionable.  Possessed  of  a  strong 
will,  she  soon  had  poor  George's  ear  between  her  muscular 
finger  and  thumb.  And  events  fought  on  her  side.  His 
two  daughters  had  been  drowned  while  bathing  about  eight 
years  after  their  mother's  death,  and  now  his  only  son  Herbert, 
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himself  engaged,  quitted  home  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
a  metal-broker  in  Birmingham  ;  so  the  old  man  was  left  quite 
alone.  In  the  evening,  when  he  returned  from  business  to  his 
deserted  house,  in  which  every  object  served  to  remind  him  of 
a  time  when  happy  faces  had  clustered  around  the  hearth,  he 
felt  very  lonely  and  very  miserable.  Notwithstanding  his 
mental  and  bodily  vigour,  his  life  seemed  ended,  until  the 
charmer  appeared  piping  sweetly  of  the  possibilities  in  store 
for  him.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  got  her  own  way,  as 
widows  generally  do. 

When  the  engagement  was  announced  to  Herbert  he  was 
most  indignant.  Though  not  by  any  means  a  bad  young  fellow, 
he  was  inclined  to  be  selfish,  dogmatic,  and  hot-headed.  Never 
thinking  of  the  sting  contained  in  his  words,  he  wrote  back 
that  he  hoped  his  father  would  refrain  from  perpetuating  any 
such  act  of  folly.  Pained  as  the  old  man  was  at  receiving  this 
letter  from  his  son,  for  never  had  he  stood  in  greater  need  of 
sympathy,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  angry.  He  had  never 
exercised  much  authority  over  his  children,  whom  indeed  he  had 
largely  spoilt,  and  as  he  had  made  his  bed,  so  he  had  to  lie  on 
it.  Anxious  to  avert  a  family  quarrel,  he  travelled  to  Birming- 
ham, put  up  at  an  hotel  near  the  station,  and  despatched  a  note 
requesting  Herbert  to  name  an  hour  for  an  interview. 

They  met  next  morning,  the  son  stiff  and  unbending,  the 
father  patient,  humble,  and  resolved  not  to  spare  himself  if 
only  he  could  maintain  peace.  No  doubt  a  sense  of  personal 
grievance  was  uppermost  in  Herbert's  mind ;  but,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  sdso  concerned  for  his  father,^  who  he  felt  was 
being  victimised,  and  who  certainly  behaved  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  apologise  for.  Yielding  as  the  old  man  proved  in  all 
else,  he  was  firm  about  the  marriage  as  to  which  he  had  pledged 
his  word.  Nothing  would  move  him  &om  this  position,  and  for 
some  time  the  interview  threatened  to  end  disastrously. 
Eventually,  however,  they  came  to  terms.  It  was  agreed  that 
all  the  late  Mrs.  Halliday's  effects  should  go  to  Herbert's  wife, 
and  that  half  the  property  should,  upon  his  father's  death, 
devolve  upon  him.  The  agreement,  which  was  a  very  fair  one 
in  every  way,  contained  several  other  clauses,  but  they  are  of  no 
importance. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Naylor  fumed  and  fretted  when  she  heard  of 
it.  It  showed,  she  whimpered,  a  most  painful  want  of  con- 
fidence in  her;  just  as  if  she  couldn't  be  trusted  to  do  what  was 
right  without  being  bound  down  by  that  horrid  law  !  She  really 
couldn't  understand  men  at  all.  But  having  enough  worldly 
wisdom  to  see  that  her  hold  upon  her  dear  George  was  not 
quite  secure  as  yet,  she  finally  withdrew  her  protest  and  rose 
Uke  a  rocket  in  his  fond  estimation.  When  he  told  me  the 
story,  I  was  amazed  that  a  man  could  be  so  simple,  and  angry 
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that  my  kind  old  friend  should  have  been  imposed  upon. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  was  a  little  hurt  that  a  woman  should  have  come 
between  us,  for  come  between  us  she  had,  as  was  shown  by  the 
fact  of  his  not  confiding  in  me  until  now.  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  listen  patiently  to  him  as  he  extolled  the  widow's 
virtues  and  beauty,  all  the  while  casting  timid  glances  at  me 
and  standing  sideways  as  if  prepared  to  rush  off  should  my 
opinion  be  unfavourable.  What  could  I  do  ?  What  could  I 
say  to  him  ?  It  was  too  late  to  interfere,  and  yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  countenance  Mrs.  Naylor's  plot  in  any  way.  I 
fancy — though  I  may  here  be  recording  a  subsequent  impression. 
— that  the  change  had  even  then  begun  in  Halliday.  He 
looked  older;  the  hesitation  which  often  comes  with  the 
infirmity  of  age  was  apparent  in  him  for  the  first  time ;  his 
former  self-reliance  was  gone.  No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the 
struggle  he  must  have  undergone,  and  the  interview  with  his 
son,  to  say  nothing  of  disquietude  as  to  the  future.  I  especially 
noticed  it  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  best  man  at  the  wedding, 
in  reply  to  which  I  pleaded  urgent  business  elsewhere.  He 
looked  at  me  with  mute  reproach ;  suddenly  grasped  my  hand 
and  shook  it  warmly ;  then  without  a  word  hurried  away  down 
the  street,  his  footsteps  being  not  by  any  means  as  steady  as 
they  used  to  be. 

In  due  time  G-eorge  Halliday  and  Mrs.  Naylor  became 
husband  and  wife.  I  saw  the  announcement  of  the  marriage 
in  the  newspapers,  but  had  no  other  intimation  of  it — ^not  even 
a  speck  of  wedding  cake,  the  only  piece  of  thoughtfulness  for 
which  I  have  ev^r  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Halliday, 
as  she  is  now  entitled  to  be  called.  When  "  the  happy  couple  " 
— with  what  a  grim  smile  must  many  read  this  description  of 
themselves  in  the  papers! — ^returned  from  their  honeymoon, 
they  were  fairly  launched  on  the  stormy  sea  of  matrimony,  for 
reports  had  already  got  about  that  George  found  his  wife  a  bit 
of  a  shrew.  As  I  did  not  call  immediately,  he  came  to  my 
rooms  and  begged  me  to  do  so  :  a  thoroughly  characteristic  act^ 
performed  with  such  humility  that  it  must  have  softened  an 
enemy  to  pity.  He  said  not  a  single  word  that  could  have  been 
construed  adversely  to  his  wife  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  spoke 
of  her — which  I  noticed  was  but  seldom — it  was  with,  tenderness 
and  affection.  Nevertheless,  there  were  signs  which  even  he 
could  not  conceal.  I  was  startled  by  his  altered  appearance — 
the  careworn  expression  and  rounded  shoulders — ^and  that  very 
afternoon  went  to  look  into  matters  for  myself.  The  house  had 
been  entirely  refurnished,  I  was  shocked  to  observe,  with  articles 
which  were  at  once  cheap  and  tawdry.  What  had  become  of 
George's  handsome  old  furniture,  for  he  used  to  be  a  connoisseur 
in  that  way?  Sold,  as  Herbert  afterwards  told  me,  Mrs. 
Halliday  pocketing  the  difference  firom  what  she  was  pleased 
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to  call  her  improvements !  She  claimed  to  be  a  careful  manager ; 
on  the  whole  I  think  her  claim  must  be  allowed.  When  I  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  George  was  sitting  gloomily  in 
the  arm  chair,  while  his  worthy  spouse  was  knitting  on  the 
couch  opposite.  Whether  or  not  my  entrance  interrupted  a 
lecture,  his  face  brightened  wonderfully  and  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  something  of  his  former  alacrity.  But  the  stiff  lady 
in  black  silk  majestically  waved  him  back  and  he  collapsed 
without  a  murmur.  She  gave  me  the  tips  of  two  bony  Bugers 
to  shake,  though  I  confess  I  was  burning  to  shake  her.  As  far 
as  ihe  could,  she  made  me  understand  that  my  presence  was 
unwelcome.  Impelled  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  my 
poor  old  friend,  J  said  presently : 

"  George,  come  and  have  a  snack  of  lunch  with  me  to-morrow 
at  one." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,*'  he  said,  looking  timidly  at  his  wife, 
who  showed  an  uncompromising  set  of  teeth. 

"  What !"  she  almost  shrieked,  "  leavfe  your  poor  wife,  you 
hard-hearted  monster !  George,  I  am  surprised — I  really  am. 
It  surely  does  not  become  you,  and  it's  very  painful  to  me  to 
have  to  point  out  the  path  of  duty,  which  I  trust  in  this  case 
is  also  the  path  of  pleasure.  My  husband,"  added  she,  frigidly, 
turning  to  me,  "  goes  nowhere  but  with  his  wife." 

**  I  should  be  very  happy,  Mrs.  Halliday,"  I  returned,  telling 
about  the  biggest  lie  I  ever  told  in  my  life,  "  to  have  your 
company  at  tne  same  time.     Only  I  thought  as  a  bachelor " 

**  Most  improper !"  said  she  with  her  nose  in  the  air  and  her 
ringlets  shaking  like  a  row  of  hotel  bells  set  in  motion  on  an 
alarm  of  fire,  **Most  improper!  Goodness  gracious,  what 
nextr 

Did  she  think  I  wanted  to  run  away  with  her  ?  Even  for 
friendship's  sake  I  could  not  go  as  far  as  that.  It  subsequently 
came  to  my  knowledge  that,  like  many  ugly  women,  she  was 
continually  detecting  improprieties  where  no  ordinary  eyes 
could  see  them ;  and  in  order  to  guard  her  husband  from  their 
influence,  I  suppose,  she  grossly  insulted  all  his  former  friends, 
and  80  drove  them  from  the  house.  They  were  replaced  by 
her  own  cronies,  virulent  old  maids,  who  buzzed  about  the 
teacups  and  stung  like  wasps.  In  the  midst  of  this  pestilent 
swarm  Geoige  Halliday  was  firmly  chained. 

Weeks  passed  awary  without  my  seeing  anything  more  of 
hira,  if  I  except  a  glimpse  of  a  bent  figure  slowly  creeping 
down  a  back  lane,  for  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  go  to  his 
business  by  the  usual  road.  I  might,  of  course,  have  called  at 
his  office,  but  I  felt  that  if  his  wife  got  to  hear  of  my  visit  he 
would  certainly  suffer ;  so  I  deemed  it  better  to  stay  away. 
He  knew  where  to  find  me  if  he  wanted  my  assistance  or 
adriee,  which  was  unlikely,  his  abasement  being  accompanfed 
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by  a  sense  of  shame  which  led  him  to  shun  all  society.  But 
one  evening,  just  as  I  was  settling  down  before  my  fire  for  a 
comfortable  read,  Herbert  Halliday  burst  into  the  room  and 
behaved  very  much  like  a  lunatic.  He  stamped  and  raved 
until  I  was  well  nigh  distracted. 

^^  For  goodness  sake,  man,  sit  down !''  I  exclaimed. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  had  set  a  glass  of  whisky  and  water 
before  him  and  rammed  a  cigar  into  his  mouth  that  he  grew 
quiet  enough  to  tell  a  connected  story.  His  marriage  was  to 
take  place  immediately,  it  appeared,  but  an  unexpected  diffi- 
culty had  cropped  up  with  reference  to  his  mother's  jewels, 
which  were  of  considerable  value.  Mrs.  Halliday  had  taken 
possession  of  them  and  refused  to  part  with  them.  The  agree- 
ment between  father  and  son  never  having  been  put  in  legal 
form,  she  declared  they  were  hers  by  rights  and  she  meant  to 
keep  them.  The  position  was  clearly  impregnable  unless  her 
husband  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  act. 

"  Which  he  won't  do,"  said  Herbert,  biting  savagely  at  the 
end  of  his  cigar.  ^^  Her  brutal  foot  is  upon  his  neck.  He  has 
no  power  to  rise." 

"  Poor  old  George !"  was  all  I  could  say. 

^'  The  change  in  him  is  awful.  I  solemnly  assure  you,  his 
hair  has  turned  quite  grey  in  a  few  weeks ;  he  stoops  as  if  there 
was  a  heavy  weight  on  his  shoulders ;  he  crawls  along  like  a 
feeble  old  man.  I  was  speechless  when  I  saw  him.  Yet  he 
won't  listen  to  a  word  against  her — not  a  word — only  think  of 
that !  Oh,  if  she  were  but  a  man  I"  And  his  fist  descended 
on  the  table  with  a  force  that  nearly  shivered  the  lamp  glass. 

"  Did  you  see  him  alone  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Alone !"  he  cried  scornfully.  "  Do  you  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  she  fiend  would  allow  that  ?  Oh,  no,  she  pre- 
sided over  our  interview  and  dictated  what  he  was  to  say.  It 
makes  my  blood  boil  when  I  think  of  it.  She  has  broken  his 
will  completely ;  he  is  crippled  in  mind  and  body.  Yes,  and 
he'll  soon  be  crippled  in  pocket,  too." 

"  That's  not  unlikely,  I  fear." 

^^  But  hang  the  money !  if  only  we  can  get  the  poor  old  dad 
out  of  her  claws.  What  do  you  think  she  is  persuading  him 
to  do  now,  and  had  the  impudence  to  ask  my  assistance  in,  as 
if  I  couldn't  see  through  her  hateful  plot?  To  give  up  his 
business,  if  you  please.  Why,  it  will  kill  him  after  all  the 
years  he  has  been  in  harness.    It's  the  only  relief  he  has." 

"  What's  her  object  ?" 

"  She  can't  trust  him  out  of  her  sight.  By  her  command  he 
has  made  a  new  will  leaving  her  all  the  property,  and  she's 
afraid  of  his  altering  it.     I'm  sure  that's  her  reason." 

Herbert's  suspicions  turned  out  to  be  correct,  though  I  scarcely 
believed  it  at  the  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  so  violent  against 
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his  mother-in-law  that  my  feelings  underwent  a  slight  rebound. 
I  felt  that  after  all  we  might  be  doing  her  an  injustice,  and  in 
a  measure  I  was  right.  Looking  back  with  the  calmness  which 
comes  with  time,  I  can  see  that,  though  she  was  black  enough, 
she  was  not  as  black  as  we,  in  our  pity  and  affection  for  George, 
were  in  the  habit  of  painting  her.  Self,  no  doubt,  was  para- 
mount with  her,  but  it  was  not  true  that  she  deliberately  laid 
herself  out  to  worry  him  to  death  and  so  obtain  her  freedom 
and  his  property.  Though  many  things  may  seem  to  con- 
tradict it,  I  set  down  here  my  firm  conviction  :  that  next  after 
herself  she  liked  her  husband,  and  that  it  was  only  when  their 
interests  clashed  he  was  made  to  suffer.  If  this  is  but  faint 
praise,  it  at  least  saves  Mrs.  Halliday  from  wholesale  condemna- 
tion. 

I  heard  nothing  more  about  the  jewels  for  many  months, 
and  supposed  that  Herbert,  wishing  to  spare  his  father  as  much 
as  possible,  had  abandoned  his  claim  to  them — at  least,  for  the 
present.  A  brief  note  informed  me  that  he  was  married  and 
happy,  but  it  contained  scarcely  any  allusion  to  a  subject  which 
was  painful  to  both.  One  morning,  anxious  to  learn  how 
matters  were  going  on,  I  paid  an  early  visit  to  George's  office. 
A  new  name  was  painted  on  the  door,  and  in  the  well-known 
chair  sat  a  stranger,  who  looked  with  surprise  at  my  startled 
face.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  suddenly  tumbled  upon  my  old  friend's 
grave.  He  told  me  he  had  recently  purchased  the  business 
from  Mr.  Halliday,  who  had  given  age  as  his  reason  for  retiring. 
Alas  !  the  reason  was  true  enough,  as  I  soon  found.  For  a  day 
or  two  later  I  met  George  himself,  alone  for  a  wonder,  a  few 
yards  away  from  his  own  door.  At  first  I  did  not  recognise  that 
bowed  grey  head  and  feeble  figure  leaning  heavily  upon  a  stick. 
But  the  smile — sad  though  it  was — that  flickered  into  his 
kindly  old  face,  and  the  wave  of  the  trembling  hand^  were 
unmistakable.  I  stood  thunderstruck.  He  looked  anxiously 
at  the  windows  and  seeing  nobody  there  tottered  forward  to 
meet  me. 

**  Ghreat  heavens,  George,  and  this  is  her  doing !"  I  exclaimed. 

'^  Hush  I  not  a  word,**  he  said  earnestly,  yet  not  without  a 
backward  glance.  ^^  She  is  all  that's  good  and  kind  and  gentle. 
If  it  weren't  for  her  I  should  have  been  in  my  grave.  You 
don't  know  what  care  she  takes  of  me.  If  it  threatens  rain, 
she  won't  hear  of  my  going  out,  and  it  so  often  threatens  rain 
in  this  climate.  You  see,  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  must 
expect  to  go  down  hill,  but  Maria  puts  the  drag  on." 

^'  Maria  is  the  dragon,  you  mean,"  I  could  scarcely  help  saying. 

I  think  he  thoroughly  believed  in  her,  and  yet  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  pleaded  her  cause  made  me  doubt.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  anxious  that  I  should  value  her  as  highly  as 
he  did  himself.     Poor  old  simpleton ! 
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"  Will  you  come  in  and  have  some  lunch  with  us  ?"  he  said 
presently.  But  recollecting  himself,  he  added  :  "  I'll  just  trot 
off  and  speak  to  Maria  about  it.  She  likes  to  be  told  you 
know ;  all  women  do.     You  won't  mind  waiting  here,  will  you  ?" 

Maria  was  unpropitious.  After  her  husband's  invitation  she 
could  not  very  well  have  refused  to  admit  me,  but  she  sent  him 
back  with  a  pitiable  face  to  say  the  larder  contained  nothing 
but  a  scraggy  mutton  bone ;  which  I  determined  to  assist  in 
getting  rid  of,  partly  for  George's  sake,  and  partly  because  I 
had  heard  of  her  surpassing  meanness.  Of  that  lunch  the  less 
said  the  better.  There  was  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  but 
water  to  drink,  George's  timid  proposal  to  have  up  a  bottle  of 
claret  being  indignantly  rejected  by  his  wife,  who  appeared  to 
enjoy  her  spiteful  triumph.  However,  I  made  her  wince  by  the 
determined  way  in  which  I  attacked  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
that  was  some  satisfaction.  She  sat  stiff  and  stem  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  her  black  ringlets  in  a  perpetual  state  of  sounding 
the  alarm  at  my  innocent  remarks,  while  at  some  allusion  to 
gaiters  she  almost  fainted.     I  had  a  great  mind  to  finish  her 

off  with Well,  no  matter,  but  an  old  bachelor  can  sling  a 

pebble  or  two  that  the  world  does  not  credit  him  with  pos- 
sessing. 

George,  bent,  grey  and  careworn,  always  keeping  a  nervous 
eye  upon  his  wife  opposite,  seldom  uttered  a  word  that  did  not 
provoke  her  censure.  Once  he  suggested,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  servant  should  attend  to  the  fire — there  were  but  a  few 
embers  expiring  in  the  grate — upon  which  she  crushed  him 
with  the  exorbitant  price  of  coal.  It  so  happened  that  I  had 
two  minutes  alone  with  her.  Hoping  to  excite  her  pity,  I 
remarked  upon  George's  altered  appearance  and  expressed  a 
fear  that  his  end  was  near. 

^^  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  she  with  a  flourish  of  the  ringlets. 

"  True,"  I  admitted,  for  she  looked  at  me  as  if  I  had  asserted 
the  contrary. 

"  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  ,"  continued  she,  pretending, 

as  was  her  nasty  way,  to  forget  my  name,  ^^  if  others  I  knew 
were  like  him.  You  have  no  need  to  fear  for  him.  He'll  go 
safely  home,"  added  she,  with  her  eyes  turned  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  woman  that  I  fled  incontinently. 
Never,  either  before  or  since,  have  I  encountered  anything  so 
sickening  as  this  grotesque  assumption  of  religion  and  the 
complacency  with  which  she  spoke  of  her  husband's  death.  I 
met  him  in  the  hall,  whither,  I  suspect,  he  had  gone  to  wait 
for  me.  There  were  tears  in  his  dim  old  eyes  as  he  warmly 
grasped  my  hand  ;  he  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  He  fdt^ 
I  could  see,  that  he  was  taking  leave  of  me  for  the  last  time; 

^^  God  bless  you,  Tom  !"  he  gasped  at  length. 
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"  It  shan't  be,"  I  believe  I  said.     "  Pull  yourself  together, 
my  old  friend !     There's  plenty  of  life " 

"  George  !*'  said  a  harsh  voice  behind. 

He  meekly  obeyed  the  summons.  I  stood  looking  after  his 
tottering  ligure  until  it  had  disappeared  in  the  room ;  and  then 
found  my  way  out  of  the  house  by  myself.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  learned  the  real  history  of  Mrs.  Halliday's  meanness  in 
regard  to  that  lunch,  and  indeed  every  other  meal.  George's 
income  was  about  four  hundred  a-year.  Out  of  this  sum  he 
gave  his  wife  five  pounds  a  week  for  housekeeping  expenses, 
and  every  penny  she  saved  went — unknown  to  him,  poor  simple 
old  man — into  her  private  purse.  Xor  was  she  content  with . 
pilfering  in  this  direction,  for  what  else  is  misappropriation 
of  money  than  theft?  She  made  incessant  demands  upon  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  with  which  he  had 
to  defray  rent,  taxes,  and  many  other  things ;  she  wheedled 
him  into  buying  her  a  great  number  of  dresses  which  she 
prudently  laid  aside  instead  of  wearing ;  then  as  these  dresses 
would  have  to  be  made  up  gome  day,  of  course  he  had  to  pay 
for  that — on  the  nail ;  she  got  the  most  expensive  jewellery  out 
of  him,  rings,  bracelets,  and  brooches  innumerable,  few  of 
which  ever  adorned  her  resolute  person ;  and  as  for  household 
articles,  it  was  simply  astonishing  the  number  she  required, 
though  it  was  but  to  put  them  away  in  drawers.  Oh,  yes,  she 
was  a  very  careful  manager  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
From  an  insurance  point  of  view,  remember,  Mrs.  Halliday's 
life  was  a  good  deal  better  than  her  husband's ;  and  who  can  blame 
her  for  providing  against  that  rainy  day  when  she  would  be  left 
a  widow,  disconsolately  weeping  her  black  eyes  out?  In  the  end 
she  got  hold  of  so  much  of  George's  money  that  he  became  a 
mere  pensioner  on  her  bounty.  In  the  autumn  thfe  question  of 
the  former  Mrs.  Halliday's  jewels  again  came  to  the  front.  It 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  Herbert,  like  his  unfortunate 
father,  had  caught  a  tartar.  Nothing  surprises  me  more  than 
the  ecstacy  with  which  men,  sensible  enough  in  other  respects, 
plunge  into  matrimony ;  nothing  surprises  me  less  than  the 
woeful  countenances  of  these  same  men  when  the  horrid  deed 
is  done.  What,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  process  called  love- 
making  but  fishing  for  tartars  ?  If  this  digression  be  not  to 
your  liking,  please  excuse  an  old  bachelor  who  must  have  his 
growl  as  regularly  as  his  grog. 

Well,  as  I  have  already  said,  Herbert  Halliday  married  a 
tartar,  who  soon  began  to  bum  with  desire  for  the  jewels  which 
his  mother-in-law  had  carefully  secreted,  no  one  knew  where. 
By  incessant  nagging  Mrs.  Herbert  Halliday  extracted  from 
her  husband  a  promise  that  he  would  get  them  for  her.  It 
was  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  done.  However,  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  only  increased  his  determination  ;  it  gave  him  time 

L 
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to  appreciate  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim ;  and 
when  he  came  to  consult  me  he  was  furious  on  the  subject.  If 
I  had  spoken  what  was  in  my  mind  I  should  have  advised  him 
to  bring  the  two  women  together  and  let  them  fight  it  out,  the 
husbands  standing  by  to  see  fair  play  and  fervently  praying  that 
the  combatants  would  annihilate  one  another  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats.  The  scene  when  the  two  husbands,  father  and  son, 
embraced  over  the  boots  and  buttons — the  sole  remains  of 
their  respective  wives — would,  I  think,  have  been  especially 
touching.  However,  what  I  really  advised  Herbert  was  much 
more  prosaic ;  it  was  to  go  to  his  father's  house  and  state  his 
case  gently  but  firmly.  I  was  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
he  would  persuade  an  obstinate  old  woman  to  part  with 
valuable  jewellery.  I  thought  that  George  might  perhaps  find 
the  courage  to  give  a  momentary  support  to  his  son,  and  that  a 
victory  might  be  snatched  before  the  parties  engaged  had  had 
time  to  cool  down.  No  doubt  it  was  an  excessively  sanguine 
idea,  but  it  never  had  a  fair  chance.  Meeting  with  a  stubborn 
resistance,  Herbert  lost  his  temper,  called  his  mother-in-law  an 
old  thief,  and  even  worse,  and  finally  left  the  house  in  high 
dudgeon. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Halliday  summoned  the  circle  of  waspish 
old  maids  to  a  festival  of  well-watered  tea,  and  told  them  her 
version  of  the  story.     They  blew  it  abroad   like  thistledown.  * 

There  was  some  curiosity  as  to  the  jewels,  which  many  vainly 
wished  to  see,  but  all  agreed  that  Herbert's  conduct  was  most 
scandalous.  Decidedly,  they  said,  he  was  a  very  grasping  young 
man,  and  it  was  well  he  had  a  determined  mother-in-law  to 
teach  him  a  wholesome  lesson.  Another  incident  helped  to 
make  this  disagreeable  affair  more  notorious.  The  following 
evening  a  man — be  prepared  for  a  shock— was  discovered  in 
Mrs.  Halliday's  bedroom,  his  object  being,  of  course,  the  jewels 
supposed  to  be  hidden  there.    He  got  away  without  doing  any  I 

damage,  beyond  causing  a  flutter  in  the  gentle  breast  of 
the  lady.  She  was  frantic  with  terror  and  indignation,  vowing 
vengeance  upon  the  intruder,  whom  she  announced  her  intention 
of  lodging  in  gaol,  a  difficult  matter,  as  nobody  had  seen  more  j 

of  him  than  a  masked  face.     I  have  an  idea  she  suspected  ' 

Herbert.  Next  morning  a  detective,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Sharp,  called  at  the  house,  said  he  had  heard  of  the  attempted 
burglary,  and  requested  Mrs.  Halliday  to  give  him  every 
information  in  her  power.  Though  she  had  not  yet  sent  for 
the  police  she  had  meant  to  do  so,  and  was  very  pleased  they 
had  been  so  prompt.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Sharp  promised 
to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  house  in  future,  her  anxiety 
tfiiderably  abated.  After  enjoining  upon  him  the  strictest 
V,  she  showed  him  where  the  precious  jewels  were  kept — 
loose  plank  upon  which  one  of  the  bedposts  rested.    It 
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was  a  capital  place,  Mr.  Sharp  assured  her.  She  smiled  com- 
placently, saying  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
knew  of  it. 

"  What,  not  even  your  husband !"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  with  some 
curiosity. 

Mrs.  Halliday  shook  her  ringlets  knowingly.  She  was  not 
such  a  simpleton  as  all  that.  Other  suspicious  people  might 
over-reach  themselves,  but  she — well,  you  know,  every  woman 
is  exceptional. 

How  on  earth  could  I  describe  the  foregoing  scene,  you  ask  ? 
I  had  it  from  Mr.  Sharp's  own  lips,  to  say  nothing  of  a  some- 
what different  version  which  I  heard  on  the  following  morning 
from  Creorge,  who  came  to  my  rooms  in  a  most  painful  state  of 
agitation.  His  wife  was  dead !  Strangely  enough,  her  death 
was  caused  by  another  and  still  more  desperate  attempt  to  carry 
off  the  jewels,  the  thief  apparently  knowing  where  to  look  for 
them,  for  the  plank  was  up  when  Mrs.  Halliday  entered  the 
room.  The  shock  killed  her.  Though  the  doctors  returned 
a  verdict  of  heart  disease,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
they  were  wrong.  If  they  had  selected  any  other  organ—  I 
mean  one  whose  existence  was  less  open  to  doubt — I  should 
not  have  entered  this  protest. 

The  unsuccessful  burglar  was  captured  a  day  or  two  later. 
As  the  reader  has  probably  surmised,  he  turned  out  to  be  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  was  so  delighted  with  his  trick  that  he  described  it 
in  court  with  great  unction.  Within  a  month  the  chaplain  of 
the  gaol  spoke  of  this  man  as  truly  penitent.     No  doubt ! 

No  husband  ever  grieved  more  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  a  wife 
than  my  incomprehensible  friend  George  Halliday.  Contrary  to 
her  expectations,  she  had  preceded  him  to  that  bourne  whence 
there  is  no  return,  leaving  behind  her  all  the  treasures  which 
she  had  been  laboriously  accumulating.  As  he  peeped  into  the 
drawers  in  which  they  lay,  his  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  I  have 
actually  seen  him  weeping  over  a  thimble.  He  thought  of  these 
things  only  as  mementoes  of  her,  nor  would  he  permit  his  son 
to  disturb  them.  No,  he  said,  they  should  remain  as  they  were 
until  he  died.  A  strange  old  fellow  he  was  !  However,  he  is 
not  the  first  man  who  has  shown  a  singular  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  a  most  objectionable  person.  Certainly  it  was  with 
no  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I  attended  the  funeral  of  George 
Halliday's  second  wife. 


T. 


*  I 


THE  GOLDEN  CITY  OF  LOVE  AND  REST. 

(Lines  suggested  by  seeing  the  planets  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars,  and  the  Moon 
together  in  the  western  heavens,  February  28th,  1887). 

0  born  of  the  foam  of  the  sheeny  sea 

In  the  sunlit  bay  of  the  land  Elysian, 
Goddess,  again  thy  star  for  me 

Unseals  in  heaven  the  dazzling  vision, 
Flashing  afar,  o'er  the  waters  west, 
From  the  golden  City  of  Love  and  Best. 

Zoned  with  diamonds,  sandall'd  with  pearls. 

Thou  seem'st,  in  thy  dove-drawn  car  careering,  , 

Beckoning  on,  as  the  swift  wheel  whirls,  j 

Thy  course  thro'  that  ocean  aerial  steering,  ■ 

And  rdy  soul  would  follow  and  find  its  nest 
In  the  golden  City  of  Love  and  Rest. 

High  on  the  battlements  Ar^s  stands, 

Thy  stalwart  lover  watching  and  waiting. 
Weary  of  battle  and  armdd  bands. 

Desire  of  thee  in  his  veins  pulsating  :  — 
"  Bright  and  beautiful,  come  to  my  breast,  i 

Thou  Queen  of  the  City  of  Love  and  Eest  I" 

Hermes,  lord  of  the  potent  wand, 

By  the  darksome  river  the  ghosts  compelling — 

Look !     'Tis  the  sweep  of  his  glorious  hand ! — 
Hark  to  the  doonj  that  his  lips  are  telling ! — 

"  Hither !     Hither !     For  life  is  best 

In  the  golden  City  of  Love  and  Rest  I" 

Yonder,  Selend  speeds  adown 

The  dusky  slope  of  the  empyrean,  4 

As  when  in  the  days  of  her  old  renown 

To  Latmos  she  came  o'er  the  isled  iEgean, 
And  to-night  Endymion  shall  be  blest 
In  the  golden  City  of  Love  and  Rest !  j 

0  born  of  the  foam  of  the  sheeny  sea  ' 
In  the  sun-lit  bay  of  the  land  Elysian, 

Goddess,  again  thy  star  for  me 

Unseals  in  heaven  the  dazzling  vision. 
And  I  would  that  afar,  o'er  the  waters  west, 

1  had  reached  that  City  of  liove  and  Rest ! 

Mount  BureSj  Essex,  J.  H.  D. 


REBECCA  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


II. 

We  have  described  the  conditions  under  which  Bebecca  arose 
and  the  various  causes  which,  acting  concurrently  at  a  period  of 
universal  unrest,  impelled  a  peace-loving  people  to  the  com- 
mission of  violent  deeds.  Long  before  the  slumbering  forces 
had  been  quickened  into  action  symptoms  of  an  angry  feeling 
had  manifested  themselves,  but  even  after  slight  eruptions  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  the  impunity 
enjoyed  had  encouraged  a  renewal  of  lawlessness,  the  progress 
of  the  movement  at  first  was  comparatively  slow.  It  had  been 
permitted  to  attain  alarming  proportions  ere  those  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  awoke  to  its  real  significance. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  guise  assumed  and  the  methods  adopted 
made  for  the  success  of  the  'Beccaites.  People  were  indisposed 
to  treat  soberly  and  seriously  events  in  which  the  comic  element 
so  largely  predominated  ;  and  besides,  **  the  world  loves  a  spice 
of  wickedness."  Not  until  the  presence  of  low  desperadoes  in 
the  ranks  of  the  agitators  had  made  itself  felt  was  the  public 
conscience  pricked  and  the  unwholesome  sympathy  with  disorder 
withheld.  The  love  of  abstract  law  which  shuddered  at  the 
prospect  of  fewer  tolls  to  pay  was  confined  to  trustees  and 
tally  holders.  Hence  the  tacit  concord  between  the  masses 
and  the  few  bold  spirits  who  conceived  and  executed  schemes 
of  rough  and  ^pady  justice.  Turnpikes  had  never  been  objects 
of  special  regard.  *'  Unsightly  obstacles  to  an  Englishman^ 
freedom  of  locomotion — standing  tax-gatherers  in  his  path ; 
imposts  on  his  pleasures  and  his  business  " —  the  crusade  of  *Becca 
against  these,  her  avowed  determination  to  clear  the  highways 
and  byways  of  them,  "  spite  of  foes  and  false  friends,"  was  a 
proceeding,  if  not  strictly  equitable,  at  all  events  peculiarly 
popular. 

The  accommodating  gospel  of  free  roads  proclaimed  by 
"  Rebecca  "  had  by  no  means  the  merit  of  originality.  Turnpike 
gates  excited  serious  tumults  in  Bristol  so  far  back  as  1749, 
when  the  rioters  overawed  civil  authority  until  a  bold  citizen 
headed  a  party  of  townsmen  and  sailors  armed  with  cutlasses 
and  routed   them.     Towards  the   close  of  the  last  century 
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another  Svieutey  arisiDg  from  the  same  cause,  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  a  tragic  event,  a  Quaker  traveller  being  shot  dead  by 
the  military. 

Some  English  writers,  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  of  the 
Welsh,  have  credited  the  ceffyl  pren  with  being  related  in  some 
unexplained  way  to  Rebecca.  The  fact  that  a  curbing  hand 
had  once  or  twice  been  put  forth  to  check  excesses  originating 
in  the  abuse  of  the  ancient  observance  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  truth  that  the  ceffyl  pren  in  its  legitimate  form  was 
not  even  remotely  associated  with  lawlessness.  Led  away  by  a 
desire  to  discover  precedents  and  analogies  where  there  exist 
none,  our  Saxon  friends  affect  to  trace  a  connection  between 
Rebeccaism  and  the  "  Scotch  Cattle  Riots  ;"  but  Welshmen 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  modem  history  of  their 
country  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  neither  in  the  objects 
sought  nor  in  the  methods  adopted  did  these  have  anything  in 
common ;  a  gulf  wide  and  deep  divided  the  classes  from  which 
the  two  respective  bodies  of  malcontents  had  been  recruited. 
One  was  as  exclusively  industrious  as  the  other  was  agricultural. 
The  closer  the  analysis  of  the  later  movement  the  stronger 
becomes  the  conviction  that  Rebeccaism  stands  distinctly  apart 
from  any  ^^  ism  "  before  or  after,  and  was  unique,  not  in  its 
purpose — for  taxes,  however  levied,  have  at  all  times  been 
provocative  of  disorder — but  in  the  strikingly  picturesque 
and  effective  means  by  which  the  ends  in  view  were  pursued. 
Something  has  to  be  said  of  the  name,  which,  familiar  still,  at  one 
time  made  the  welkin  ring  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's. 
Authorities  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  souroe  is  Biblical. 
In  Genesis  xxiv.,  60,  occurs  the  invocation  of  Isaac's  messengers 
to  the  God  of  Israel  to  bless  their  master's  betrothed,  ^^  And  they 
blessed  Rebekah,  and  said  unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be 
thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  let  thy  seed 
poesesa  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."  Like  the  Puritans 
of  old,  the  Welsh  of  the  period,  if "  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  philosophers  and  poets  ....  were  nevertheless 
deeply  read  " — after  a  fashion — "  in  the  oracles  of  God."  What 
more  likely  hypothesis  than  that  a  farmer  accustomed  to  seek 
justification  in  Holy  Writ  for  all  he  did  should  have  seized  upon 
the  apposite  allusion  to  ^^  gates  "  and  endeavoured  to  dignify  the 
war  upon  tolls  with  a  Divine  sanction.  The  adoption  of  the 
female  attire  would  naturally  follow  as  the  need  of  an  effective 
disguise  became  felt,  and  this  was  easily  procurable — an 
important  consideration  under  the  circumstances.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  "Discretion  was  covered  with  a  coat— or 
rather  petticoat — of  folly." 

The  questionable  honour  of  showing  the  way  of  wrong-doing 
fell  to  the  district  of  Whitland.  'Becca  in  her  infancy  was 
genial  and  sprightly.     On  a  fine  summer's  evening  in  the  year 
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1839  hundreds  of  people  openly  and  in  the  light  of  day 
assembled  and  deliberately  "razed  a  'pike"  There  was  no 
affectation  of  "  loud  mouth'd  indignation,"  no  perceptible  signs 
of  organised  effort.  All  was  seemingly  done  in  a  spirit  of 
wanton  frolic.  Not  a  thought  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
consequences  likely  to  follow,  and  few  people  imagined  that  an 
occurrence  apparently  of  little  moment  was  destined  to  hasten, 
if  not  actually  to  produce,  by  force  of  example,  a  series  of  grave 
manifestations  of  insubordination.  Three  other  'pikes  under- 
went the  same  treatment ;  then  the  people  quietly  dispersed. 
What  followed  added  to  their  feelings  of  satisfaction.  The 
history  of  these  particular  gates  lays  bare  the  seamy  side  of  the 
system  that  then  obtained.  Erected  on  roads  over  which  a 
considerable  lime  and  culm  traffic  passed,  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  their  existence  was  the  tempting  offer  made  to  the 
trustees  by  an  English  speculator.  In  the  practical  manner 
described  the  people  protested  against  what  they  argued,  with 
some  show  of  justice,  was  wrongful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  in  levying  tolls  where  they  incurred  no  expenditure ; 
for  after  the  passing  of  the  Highways  Act  "  the  trustees  did 
not  take  the  road  into  their  charge  or  provide  for  its  manage- 
ment and  repair,  and  it  continued  for  several  years  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  parish  road."  Reluctant  to  "  parley  with  treason," 
the  trustees  gave  notice  of  their  intention  of  re-erecting  the 
gates,  but  so  flagrantly  unjust  had  been  their  previous  action 
that  thirty  or  forty  of  the  Carmarthenshire  magistrates  inter- 
posed, and  by  qualifying  as  trustees  out-voted  the  party  of 
determined  action.  This  step  the  Boyal  Commissioners  were 
told  "  gave  satisfaction  to  the  country  for  a  time,  but  it 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  discontented,  and  in  some 
measure  prepared  them  for  further  violence."  Probably  the 
effect  was  accurately  foreshadowed.  However,  the  seeds  thus 
sown  were  slow  in  showing  above  the  surface,  for  not  until  the 
spring  of  '43  did  the  harvest  appear.  Events  in  the  meanwhile 
had  moved  in  the  direction  of  disorder.  A  succession  of  bad 
harvests  accompanying  rapidly  expanding  rates,  the  tide  of 
discontent  rose.  Then  began  those  systematic  raids  upon  the 
obnoxious  gates,  and  those  frequent  and  persistent  violations 
of  **  the  blessed  spirit  of  legality." 

For  a  time  Carmarthenshire  was  the  seat  of  the  agitation. 
At  first  the  nature  of  the  movement  was  generally  misunder- 
stood. A  county  paper  attributed  it  to  ^  the  deeply-rooted 
and  widely-spread  spirit  of  political  disaffection,"  an  opinion 
which  the  commissioners  subsequently  unequivocally  rejected. 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  demonstrations  of  hostility  to  the 
law  grew  sufficiently  grave  to  excite  general  alarm.  The 
authorities  did  not  ^^rise  with  the  occasion,"  and  as  their 
impotences  was  made  manifest  the  rioters  waxed  bolder.     An 
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np}:enl  for  special  constables  elicited  a  chilliDg  response.  Of 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  summoned  for  this  duty  on 
one  occasion,  eight  only  attended,  and  six  of  these  refused  to 
take  the  oath.  The  laws  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; 
the  faithful  twain  who  in  the  hour  of  need  obeyed  the  call  of 
duty  were  each  charged  three  shillings  "  for  the  administration 
of  the  oath."  Thus  was  civic  virtue  rewarded  !  "  The  'Beccas 
have  organised  very  completely,"  was  the  despairing  complaint 
of  Colonel  Trevor,  "  They  have  been  disguised,  they  have 
been  in  great  numbers,  consequently  they  have  created  a  very 
complete  panic  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
ten  men  to  act  as  constables.  Two  causes  contribute  to  this — 
.sympathy  with  the  'Beccas  and  fear  of  them." 

The  "plan  of  campaign  "  followed  by  'Becca  calls  for  something 
more  than  a  passing  word,  for  it  contained  features  singularly 
attractive,  lifting  the  outbreak  from  the  common  level  of 
riots  unconcerned  with  heroic  objects.  A  writer  contemporary 
with  the  events,  in  passages  of  graphical  force,  thus  described 
**the  form  and  mode"  of  their  attacks,  which  he  said  "indi- 
cated no  small  tact  and  address  " : — 

The  necret  was  well  kept,  no  ni^  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meditated 
descent  was  allowed  to  transpire.  All  was  still  and  undisturbed  in  the  ricinity 
of  the  doomed  toll-gate  until  a  wild  concert  of  hoAis  and  guns  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  announced  to  the  startled  toll-keeper  his 
'*  occupation  gone."  With  soldier-like  promptness  and  decision  the  work  was 
commenced — no  idle  parleying,  no  irrelevant  desire  of  plunder  or  revenge  divided 
their  attention  or  embroiled  their  proceedings.  Th«y  came  to  destroy  the  turn- 
pike— and  they  did  it  as  fast  as  saws  and  pick-axes  and  strong  arms  could  accom- 
plish the  task.  No  elfish  troop  at  their  pranks  of  mischief  ever  worked  so  deftly 
beneatb'  the  moonlight.  Stroke  after  stroke  wan  plied  unceasingly,  until,  in  a 
space  which  might  be  reckoned  by  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  first  wild 
notes  of  their  rebel  music  had  heralded  the  attack,  the  stalwart  oak  posts  were 
sawn  asunder  at  their  base,  the  strong  gate  was  in  billets,  and  the  substantial  little 
dweUingin  which,  not  half-an-hour  before,  the  collector  and  his  family  wereqoietlj 
slumbering,  had  become  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  or  brickbats  at  the  wayside.  .  • 
Meantime  all  the  movements  of  the  assailants  had  been  directed  by  a  leader 
mounted  and  disguised  like  his  body-guard  in  female  attire,  and  having  like  them 
his  face  blackened  and  shaded  by  a  bonnet,  or  by  flowing  curls,  or  other  head- 
gear  Day  comes  and  the  face  of  the  country  wears  its  accustomed 

aspect. 

Miss  Dillwyn,  in  her  entertaining  story  of  Killay  life,  The 
Rebecca  Rioter^  supplies  a  vivid  picture  of  a  raid,  all  the  more 
charming  because  of  its  evident  iidelity  to  the  truth  and  unas- 
saming  simplicity : — 

A  little  way  on  Fairwood  we  stopped  to  blacken  our  faces  and  put  on  our 
women's  dresses.     We  certainly  wert^  a  queer  looking  lot  of  women  with  black 

faces  and  whiskers  peeping  out  under  the  white  caps We  rode  on 

without  adventure  till  we  got  within  about  a  mile  of  the  rendeevous,  and  there 
■aw  a  woman  sitting  by  the  road,  who  called  out  as  we  were  passing  and  said 
she  wondered  to  see  young  women  out  so  late,  and  asked  where  we  wen;  going. 
.     .     .     .     I  replied  we  were  going  to  our  mother. 

"  Is  she  one  Kebecca  ?"  said  the  woman. 

••  Yes,  sure,"  answered  L 

"All  right  then,*'  returned  she,  jumping  up,  **  she  do  be  my  mother  too,  and  it 
isallsafe!^'    . 
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He  was  one  of  Rebecca's  scouts,  and  he  said  he  had  seen  no  signs  of  danger 

and  believed  we  should  be  undisturbed  in  our  work Some  more  men 

joined  us,  and  then  a  man  who  had  come  to  lead  us,  and  whom  everyone  seemed 
to  obey,  made  us  a  short  address.  .  ,  .  .  We  all  sot  off  at  a  quick  pace  to 
the  'pike,  which  we  soon  reached.  Then  our  orders  were  short  and  simple.  **  There 
it  is,"  cried  our  leader.  "  See  you  that  it  is  not  there  in  ten  minutes  more."  .     .     . 

We  rushed  at  it  furiously The  dry  thatch  caught  fire  like  tinder, 

and  the  cottage  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  forget  how  wild 
and  strange  the  scene  whs — what  with  the  burning  house,  the  strange  figures  with 
negro  faces  and  women's  clothes,  the  fierce  eyes  glistening  iu  the  fire-light,  the 
smashed  white  gate  and  the  savage  delight  with  which  the  broken  pieces  of  wood 
were  tossed  on  to  the  fire.  I  think  we  must  have  looked  more  like  fiends  than 
men. 

Having  thus  with  borrowed  lights  illumined  the  darker 
phases  of  this  eventful  period,  let  us  now  resume  our 
review  of  the  movement  in  its  general  aspects.  The  riots — 
placing  in  a  dififerent  category  the  incident,  long  anterior, 
connected  with  the  Whitland  gates — which  maybe  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  razing  of  the  Trefechan  gate,  January  16th, 
1843,  continued  for  several  months,  gates  and  bars  disappearing 
almost  nightly.  And  yet  not  a  single  capture  was  made  by  the 
police  until  towards  the  end  of  May.  In  the  interim  all  the 
gates  and  bars  in  the  Whitland,  Tivyside,  and  Brechfa  Trusts 
were  destroyed  ;  two  only  survived  of  the  twenty-one  in  Three 
Commotts  Trust,  and  four  of  the  thirteen  in  the  Llandovery  and 
Lampeter  Trust.  Sixty  of  the  ninety  maintained  in  Carmar- 
thenshire had  gone  under.  Mere  numbers  do  not  approxi- 
mately indicate  the  measure  of  Eebecca's  activity.  The 
trustees  in  their  anxiety  not  to  appear  to  be  giving  way  to 
disorder  for  a  time  essayed  to  nullify  the  effects  of  'Becca's 
destructive  tactics  by  causing  the  prompt  re-erectioa  of 
demolished  gates.  But  in  vain.  The  only  result  of  this 
spirited  policy  was  to  plunge  the  various  Trusts  more  deeply 
in  debt. 

Carmarthen  was  the  scene  of  the  first  open  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  Water  Street  gate  having  been  destroyed,  police 
were  stationed  thereat  to  enforce  the  collection  of  tolls.  Several 
persons  refused  to  pay,  were  arrested,  tried  and  fined.  They 
continued  obdurate,  and  distress  warrants  were  issued  for  levying 
the  money  on  their  goods.  Two  constables  set  out  to  execute 
the  warrants,  but  had  to  return,  "  their  mission  unfulfilled." 
Thirty  pensioners  enrolled  for  the  purpose  were  then  entrusted 
with  the  task.  They  seized  the  goods  of  one  John  Harris, 
Tallog,  and  were  retracing  their  steps  in  possession  of  the  booty 
when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  four  hundred 
men  who  compelled  them  to  fire  their  pistols  in  the  air  and 
then  deliver  them  up.  Even  this  was  not  enough.  The 
veterans  were  ignominiously  marched  to  Trawsmawr,  the 
residence  of  Captain  D.  Davies,  who  had  signed  the  warrants, 
and  made  to  assist  in  demolishing  the  walls  of  that  gentleman's 
mansion.     By  this  time  the   epidemic   of  disorder   had   been 
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communicated  to  the  adjoining  counties,  and  proceedings 
originally  purely  local  assumed  a  national  importance.  Almost 
uninterrupted  success  had  inspired  the  disaffected  with  a  sense 
of  power,  and  their  "  platform  "  of  grievances  widened  propor- 
tionately with  the  degree  of  impunity  enjoyed.  'Becca  set  up 
as  the  healer  of  all  sores,  social,  political,  and  personal.  The 
newer  gospel  included  the  abolition  of  tithes,  rent  charges, 
church-rates,  the  radical  amendment  of  the  poor  law,  re-adjust- 
ment of  rents,  and  the  means  of  propagation  closely  resembled 
those  which  have  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  a  science  by  the 
people  of  a  neighbouring  isle.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how 
"  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges."  Among  the 
first  to  lecture  the  trustees  and  landowners  on  their  short- 
comings was  '^  An  Irish  Landlord,"  who  exultingly  declared  in 
the  Times  that  "  already  the  whole  country,  while  it  deprecates  i 

the  outrages,  sympathises  with  their  (the  people's)  wrongs,  and 
public  opinion  will  speedily  ensure  that  redress  which  perhaps 
the  law  would  be  unable  to  accomplish." 

The  rapid  spread  of  disorder  filled  the  public  mind  with 
«larm.  Manifestoes  appealing  to  the  better  judgment  of  the 
people  were  issued  by  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Principality,  among  them  Colonel  Trevor  (subsequently  Liord 
Dynevor),  Mr.  FitzWiUiams,  Mr.  W.Chambers,  «Tegid"the 
poet  (at  one  time  Hebrew  scholar  at  Oxford),  and  the  gifted 
■**  Brutus,"  editor  of  the  Hatd ;  but  without  perceptible  effect. 
In  turn  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  Glamorgan, 
^nd  even  some  in  the  northern  division  of  Wales  were  affected 
by  the  contagion.  'Becca  held  the  field.  Occasionally  she 
displayed  whimsical  traits  that  tickled  the  popular  fancy.  The 
police  set  to  guard  threatened  gates  had  oftentimes  to  assist 
in  their  demolition,  or  in  default  to  wander  in  search  of  assist- 
ance attired  in  the  scanty  costume  of  primitive  man.  'Becca  . 
more  than  once  sported  a  gay  parasol.  At  Pontardulais  the  f 
frolicsome  free  lances  compelled  the  toll-keeper  to  lend  a  hand 
in  razing  his  own  domicile,  and  for  his  pains  was  tied  to  the 
ruins  to  listen  to  the  'Beccas  as  they  rode  to  and  fro,  raising 
derisive  cries  of  "  What  ho !  there,  gate  !"  Those  who  "  laid  | 
low  "  Porthyrhyd  gate,  "  their  labours  o'er,"  aroused  from  sleep 
the  landlady  of  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  insisted  upon  the 
trembling  dame  supplying  them  with  beer,  for  which — to  their 
credit  be  it  told — they  with  an  excess  of  honesty  paid, 
handing  in  the  money  with  the  empty  jugs.  The  policeman's 
lot  was  not  a  particularly  happy  lot  just  then.  Not  a  few  of  the  | 
constabulary  walked  with  fearsome  steps,  for  to  escape  present 
ills  they  had  taken  solemn  oaths  not  to  interfere  with  Ilebecca. 

During  the  heyday  of  her  existence  'Becca  developed  some 
characteristics  out  of  keeping  with  her  devil-may-carishness 
generally.     She    was   a    strict    Sabbatarian,  thus    putting    to 
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shame  Sir  Hugh  Evans'  dictum,  "  There  is  no  fear  of  Grot  in 
a  riot."  It  was  not  long  before  the  Government,  perceiving 
that  the  local  authorities  had  exhausted  the  means  at  their 
disposal  without  effecting  any  improvement,  took  up  the  task, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  "  the  great  captain  of  the  age  "  set 
earnestly  to  work  to  give  point  to  the  moral  well-nigh  forgotten, 
that  "  the  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept."  The 
appointment  of  a  Royal  CorAmission  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  disaffection  bore  testimony  to  its  readiness  to  listen  to 
complaints  properly  made,  and  was  a  s*ep  calculated  to  divorce 
the  better  disposed  of  the  rioters  from  the  cause  of  lawlessness, 
while  it  gave  the  authorities  a  free  hand  in  the  repression  of 
disorder.  Once  the  dangers  of  the  situation  were  realised  the 
Government  did  not  dally.  The  Principality  was  inundated 
with  soldiery.  "This  once  peaceful  and  orderly  country," 
pathetically  observed  a  special  correspondent  of  a  London 
paper,  "  through  which  formerly  the  passing  of  a  soldier  was 
the  gape-stare  of  each  village,  is  rapidly  becoming  garrisoned 
with  dragoons."  Posses  of  the  celebrated  "  A  "  Division  London 
Police  were  drafted  into  the  disturbed  disticts;  special  con- 
stables— as  many  as  could  be  got — were  sworn  in.  Still  'Becca 
"  marshalled  her  myrmidons  "  with  impunity.  **  They  laugh  at 
the  display  of  power,"  wrote  a  journalist ;  "  they  are  enabled 
to  defy  the  military  because  they  are  kept  well-posted  of  the 
movements,  by  scouts,  and  no  one  will  give  the  soldiers  informa- 
tion." The  TiTnea  in  a  remarkable  article  could  not  believe 
that  farmers  were  capable  of  such  work  as  Rebecca  had  done. 
''  It  is  more  and  more  believed,"  the  Thunderer  went  on  to 
say,  "  that  men,  not  of  education  only,  but  of  rank,  are  concerned 
in  these  acts.  This  is  obvious  from  the  skill  with  which 
operations  are  conducted  and  the  unity  of  purpose  shown. 
Their  information  is  perfect,  their  movements  rapid  and  well- 
combined,  and  their  mode  of  doing  their  work  complete. 
They  collect,  destroy,  and  are  gone.  Brains  are  wanted,  with 
which  the  Carmarthen  magistrates  do  not  seem  to  be  over- 
burdened." 

'Beccawas  intoxicated  with  her  success.  Not  content  with 
mivlnight  marauding,  she  needs  must  embark  on  a  policy  of 
**  demonstrating "  by  daylight.  Several  large  meetings  were 
clandestinely  convened  in  June  at  Trelech,  Talog,  Blaenycoed, 
and  Conwil,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  visit  Carmarthen  in 
force. 

Behold  then  a  huge  procession  deploying  into  the  county 
town,  "  yn  ngwyneb  haul  a  llygad  goleuni."  Between  five  and 
nine  hundred — the  estimates  vary  considerably — are  mounted, 
between  two  and  nine  thousand  march  on  foot.  Banners  are 
carried  displaying  such  mottoes  as  "  Liberty  and  better  food," 
**  Free  tolls  and   liberty,"  and  others  of  a  like  comprehensive 
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character.     "  All  the  bad  boys  of  the  town  *'  have  fallen  in  as        I 

a  matter  of  course,  and  the  streets  are  thronged  by  the  curious,        I 

and  the  soand  of  the  band  in  the  van  is  overwhelmed  by  the 

cries  raised,  the  cheering,  the  hooting,  and  the  hissing.    Sta?es 

are  brandished  and  brooms,  the  latter  being  utilised  to  bring 

home  to  dull  understandings  the  resolve  of  the  demonstrators  to 

sweep  workhouses  and  such  like  iniquitous  institutions  into  a 

common  limbo.     A  preliminary  walk  round  the  principal  streets 

to  "  show  their  strength "  numerically — and  sundry  choruses 

of  hootings  and  hissings  at  the  residences  of  certain  of  the 

mamstrates   to   "show   their  strength"   vocally — and  then  a 

rush  is  made  for  the  workhouse,  deemed  the  embodiment  of 

the  worse  features  of  the  poor  law.     That  is  soon  reached  and 

invested. 

Beds  and  furniture  were  being  incontinently  flung  through 
the  windows,  when,  presto  !  "  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
the  scene."  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  their  sabres  glistening  in 
the  noon-day  sun,  swept  up  the  hill.  The  horsemen  had  ridden 
long  and  ridden  hard.  Under  a  broiling  sun  they  had  covered, 
without  a  halt,  the  thirty-nine  miles  dividing  Neath  and 
■Carmarthen.  Two  horses  had  dropped  dead  on  the  road.  Their 
sudden  appearance  rudely  disturbed  the  hilarity  of  the  'Beccas. 
The  majority  of  the  latter  fled  precipitately,  and  a  bloodless 
victory  was  secured.  Sixty  horses  changed  hands  that  day, 
according  to  Mr.  Spurrell's  interesting  History  of  CarTruvrtken^ 
^nd  a  host  of  prisoners  became  fearfully  conscious  of  the 
•existence  of "  strict  statutes  and  biting  laws."  The  Timea^ 
which  throughout  held  hard  and  fast  to  the  belief  that  the 
movement  was  directed  by  one  master  hand,  refused  to  believe 
that  the  leader  was  present  on  this  occasion,  pointing  almost 
reproachfully  to  the  laxity  which  had  made  a  surprise  possible, 
and  contrasting  it "  with  the  skill  and  above  all  the  celerity 
with  which  her  followers  have  hitherto  conducted  their 
proceedings  "  afibrding  abundant  evidence,  it  thought,  proving 
that  "  she  is  an  able  tactician." 

The  Times  went  further  than  this  expression  of  opinion  in 
its  attempts  to  pierce  the  disguise  of  fiebecca  and  fix  her 
identity.  "  It  is  said  " — so  ran  the  statement,  dignified  with 
leaded  type — "  that  the  rioters  are  acting  under  the  guidance 
of  a  disappointed  barrister."  This  idea  held  the  Tiroes  captive 
for  a  long  time,  and  whenever  'Becca  was  particularly  happy  in 
her  machinations  the  inspiration  of  the  luckless  banister  was 
promptly  detected.  The  bubble  was  kept  dancing  before  the 
public  eye  for  months,  but  it  was  pricked  at  last.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  story  had  just  enough  truth  to  render  it  plausible. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lloyd  Hall,  J.P.,  had  sturdily  striven  for  the  removal 
of  grievances  ere  recourse  was  had  to  physical  force.  Invited 
to  participate  in  the  Bebeccaite  movement,  he  emphatically  and 
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indignantly  rejected  the  invitation,  reminding  the  rioters  that 
for  years  he  had  fought  their  battles,  but  would  do  so  no  longer, 
as  they  were  going  the  wrong  way  for  a  remedy.  At  this  time 
of  day,  when  the  smoke  of  conflict  has  cleared  away  and  it  is 
possible  to  group  the  facts  together  in  their  natural  sequence, 
we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  that  the  "  one  man  "  idea  of  the 
Times  was  wrong ;  that  there  were  almost  as  many  leaders  as 
there  were  raids,  that  the  tumults  were  strictly  local  in  their 
origin,  and  confined  within  narrow  boundaries,  and  that  there 
was  not  even  the  semblance  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  'Beccas  as  a  whole. 

Much  was  expected  to  result  from  the  reverse  suffered  by  the 
rioters  at  Carmarthen,  but  subsequent  events  showed  that  those 
had  been  over-sanguine  who,  in  the  first  flush  of  victory,  had 
been  tempted  to  believe  the  campaign  over.     Far  from  being 
the  end,  it  was  merely  the  beginning.     In  July  the  police  and 
the  'Beccas  came  into  collision  at  Pontardulais.     Acting  upon 
the   statement  of  an  "  informer,"  Captain  Napier,  the  super- 
intendent, and   eight   armed   police,  lay  in    ambush    near   a 
threatened  gate.     "  Midnight  gave  the  signal  sound  of  strife." 
A  body  of  mounted  men  galloped  down  the  road,  dismounted, 
and  wrecked  a  smithy,  and  then  the  adjacent  gate.     They  had 
well-nigh  completed  their  self-imposed  task  when  the  police 
**  broke  cover."  Volleys  were  exchanged  with  disastrous  results, 
for  the  rioters,  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  torches  they  carried, 
afforded  excellent  targets  for  practice  for  the  police.     A  battle 
ensued  and  the  rioters,  demoralised  by  the  surprise,  fled,  leaving 
six  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  law.     Once  clear  of  the  melee, 
they  rallied  and  attempted  a  rescue,  but  the  police,  having 
meanwhile  been  reinforced   by  some   soldiers,   easily  beat  off 
their  ass  ilants.     One  of  the  prisoners—  who  had  been  severely 
wounded     was  a  young  farmer  of  Llannon,  John  Hughes  by 
name,  subsequently  transported  for  twenty  years.     He  is  at 
the   present  time   a  wealthy  landowner   in   Tasmania.     This 
skirmish,  we  may  say  en  passant^  seem?*  to  have  suggested  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  Miss  Dillwyn's  story. 

Concurrently  with  this  capture  information  of  a  startling 
character  poured  in  upon  the  authorities,  and  a  series  of 
discoveries  were  made,  all  pointing  to  the  widely-spread  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  agitation.  A  quantity  of  arms, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  was  seized  on  board  a  Bristol 
packet,  and  it  transpired  that  weapons  were  being  systematical!  j' 
collected,  clubs  having  been  formed  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  Merthyr  district  alone  was  credited  with  six  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  Assistance  had  been  proffered  the  rioters  by 
the  Irish  Repealers — so  it  was  stated  in  trustworthy  quarters. 
Although  the  outlook  at  midsummer  could  scarcely  have  been 
more    depressing,   matters    went    from   bad   to   worse.     Un- 
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scrupulous  desperadoes,  attracted  by  the  opportunities  offered  for 
pillage,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  misrule,  and  in  due  time 
naturally  asserted  their  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  Rebecca. 
In  the  words  of  an  able  writer,  "  Letters  threatening  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Rebecca — whose  broad 
name  covered  the  design  of  every  desperado  who  had  an  end 
to  gain  or  an  enmity  to  gratify — were  scattered  broadcast.** 
Colonel  Rice  Trevor  was  informed  that  a  grave  had  been 
prepared  for  him  in  his  father's  (Lord  Dynevor's)  park,  and 
that  his  body  would,  before  a  day  mentioned,  be  laid  in  it.  The 
Rev.  Eleazar  Evans,  a  Cardiganshire  clergyman,  told  the  Royal 
Commissioners, "  We  never  go  to  bed  without  having  a  wardrobe 
moved  to  the  window  as  a  protection  against  firearms."  He 
had  received  a  number  of  threatening  letters.  Mr.  W.  Chambers, 
a  Llanelly  magistrate,  who  had  been  particularly  active  in  his 
efforts  against  'Becca,  declared  there  had  been  five  fires  in  the 
course  of  one  week  on  his  father's  property ;  that  he  had  had 
machinery  twice  broken  and  cast  into  a  pit,  and  a  horse  shot. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  latter  event  were 
sufficiently  striking  to  cause  their  recital  in  order  to  point  a 
moral  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
1844. 

Next  to  the  Carmarthen  demonstration  in  point  of  impor- 
tance, so  far  as  numbers  go,  and  more  sinister  in  its  conception, 
was  the  visit  paid  late  in  August  to  Gellywernen,  near  Llanelly, 
a  residence  then  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  Rebecca.  Luckily  for  that  gentleman,  the 
serenade  was  ill-timed.  The  visitors,  upon  arriving,  found  to 
their  chagrin  that  the  bird  had  flown.  Several  shots  were  fired 
at  the  house,  the  marks  of  which  are  visible  to  this  day.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Edwards  were  assured  they  would  not  be  molested, 
but  one  of  the  "  Moonlighters "  brutally  volunteered  the 
information  to  the  younger  lady,  that,  as  for  her  father's  life, 
they  did  not  set  greater  value  on  it  "  than  on  a  feather  cast 
before  the  wind,"  Damage  was  done  to  the  house,  but  no 
person  was  injured.  Hiiherto  the  riots  had.  been  free  from 
bloodshed.  The  first  lite  taken  was  that  of  an  old  woman.  This 
took  place  under  peculiarly  heartless  circumstances.  The  old 
dame  kept  the  Hendy  Gate  between  Llangennech  and  Pontar- 
dulais.  She  had  ignored  repeated  summonses  served  upon  her- 
by  Rebeccaites  to  quit  the  place,  and  in  the  small  hours  of  a 
Sabbath  morn  woke  to  find  her  thatched  cottage  in  flames. 
Rushing  out,  she  raised  piercing  cries,  and  hurrying  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbour  piteously  appealed  for  assistance — er  mwyn 
Duw — to  put  out  the  fire.  He,  grasping  the  situation,  and 
fearful  of  the  consequences,  refused  to  move.  She  returned,  and 
was  making  frenzied  effoH  s  to  save  her  "  household  gods  "from  the 
flames  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and,  staggering 
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forward,  the  woman  fell  dead,  a  bullet  having  pierced  her  breast. 
Some  consolation  for  this  cowardly  deed  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  supplied  by  a  subsequent  confession  that  it  was  the 
thoughtless  act  of  a  youth,  and  that  there  had  been  no  inten- 
tion whatever  to  injure  the  poor,  oSenceless  creature.  This 
tragic  incident  filled  the  party  with  consternation,  and  they 
quickly  returned  whence  they  came. 

Actions  such  as  these  caused  a  revulsion  in  public  feeling, 
and  as  disintegrating  influences  were  actively  at  work  within 
the  ranks  of  the  rioters,  the  task  of  the  authorities,  especially 
as  their  arrangements  gained  completeness,  became  easier. 
The  land  was  partitioned  into  districts;  pickets  stationed 
in  "  suspected "  villages,  cavalry  quartered  in  the  principal 
towns ;  the  military  force  being  interspersed  with  relays  of 
London  police  and  constabulary.  Yet  for  a  time  even  these 
precautions  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  gate-breaking.  Rebecca 
gathered  her  daughters  together  "  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Queen's  soldiers,  and  gates  were  levelled,  posts  sawn  fairly  in 
twain,  and  the  assailants  dispersed  to  their  lair  ere  the  startled 
outposts  at  the  nearest  hamlet  could  hurry  to  the  rescue. 
False  rumours  of  intended  attacks  were  sometimes  circulated, 
and  the  harassed  troopers  sent  spurring  over  glen  and  moor 
at  midnight  to  protect  houses  and  gates  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  which  the  descent  was  really  meditated."  The 
Tycoch  gate,  half-a-mile  from  Swansea,  was  destroyed  in  a 
spirit  of  bravado  while  companies  of  the  73rd  and  75th 
Regiments,  between  forty  and  fi!ty  dragoons,  and  a  small  army 
of  police  were  in  the  town,  and  while  some  prisoners  were  being 
tried  for  gate-breaking,  and  Mr.  Hill,  a  Bow  Street  magistrate, 
was  instituting  "  a  rigid  and  searching  inquiry  into  all  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  riots." 

But  the  stirring  drama  was  nevertheless  drawing  to  a  close. 
On  October  25th  the  Royal  Commissioners  formally  entered 
upon  their  duties  of  "  making  full  and  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  present  state  of  the  laws  as  administered  in  South  Wales 
regulating  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  turnpike  roads, 
highways,  and  bridges,  and  also  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  recent  acts  of  violence  in  certain  districts  of  that 
country."  They  sat  successively  in  the  chief  towns  of  Carmar- 
then, Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecon,  and  Glamorgan, 
took  voluminous  evidence,  and  closed  the  inquiry  at  Merthyr 
on  the  13th  December  in  the  same  year.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  substantially  embodied  in  a  new  Act,  and  in  the 
amendment  of  several  existing  laws.  The  report  submitted 
by  them  to  Parliament  comprehensively  indicates  the  then 
.  condition  of  the  country.  "In  Cardiganshire,"  the  Commis- 
sioners said,  "  the  anxious,  discontented  feeling  still  prevailed, 
though  the  disposition  to  commit  acts  of  ontrnge  was  held  in 
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check  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  Great  excitement 
nevertheless  continued  to  exist,  large  assemblages  of  farmers 
and  others  took  place  in  the  day-time,  at  which  speeches  of  an 
inflammatory  character  were  made  and  resolutions  in  a  similar 
spirit  agreed  to.  In  the  west  part  of  Radnorshire  several  gates 
l>ad  been  recently  destroyed,  and  in  the  town  of  Rhyader  the 
presence  of  both  police  and  soldiers  was  found  necessary  to 
support  ^he  collection  of  tolls.  Radnorshire  had  escaped  the 
brunt  of  the  rising,  a  fact  due  to  the  excellent  management 
of  the  turnpikes.  The  excitement  in  Glamorganshire  had 
considerably  abated." 

The  increased  vigilance  of  the  authorities ;  the  reaction  in 
public  sentiment;  and  the  growing  heinousness  of  the  acts 
committed  in  the  name  of  Rebecca  were  factors  in  promoting 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  movement.  Except  when  too  far  com- 
promised, the  farmers  who  had  hitherto  supplied  the  blood  and 
sinew  of  the  agitation  drew  back ;  many  of  them  found  to  their 
cost  that  they  must  needs  reap  the  harvest  they  had  sown.  Ne'er- 
to-do-wells  like  Shoni  'Scybor-fawr  were  not  easily  shaken  off. 
They  levied  black  mail  indiscriminately  on  the  timorous  farmers 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  say  nay  to  the  demands  of  men  in 
possession  of  damning  evidence.  Another  factor — the  increased 
rate  consequent  upon  the  necessity  of  supporting  an  abnormal 
force,  quickened  the  sense  of  what  was  right  and  proper.  The 
avidity  with  which  the  people  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
offered  of  dispensing  with  the  military  and  police  by  the 
creation  of  a  constabulary  force  tells  with  silent  eloquence  of 
the  growing  desire  for  peace.  How  galling  had  their  burdens 
become  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  Carmarthenshire 
alone  had  to  support  eight  hundred  police  beside  soldiers. 

The  riots  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  the  capture  of 
"  Shoni  'Scybor-fawr,  "whose  violence  and  daring  had  made  him 
the  terror  not  less  of  the  police  than  of  the  country  folk  with 
whom  he  professed  to  be  in  sympathy.  A  noted  pugilist  of 
magnificent  physique,  Shoni  had  used  his  giant's  strength  like 
a  giant.  He  was  a  native  of  Merthyr,  and  a  brass-fitter  by 
trade.  No  one  connected  with  the  riots  attained  greater 
notoriety  than  he,  and  numberless  stories  of  his  exploits  are 
extant,  all  suggestive  of  the  desperate  character  of  the  man^ 
who  was  possessed  of  a  certain  wild  daring,  not  without  fascina- 
tion for  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  riots  he  had 
taken  that  forward  position  which  naturally  falls  to  men 
impervious  to  fear  and  reckless  of  consequences.  Latterly,  when 
his  activity  had  been  checked  by  the  watchful  police  and 
soldiers,  the  burly  brass-fitter,  rusticating  in  free  quarters  with 
implicated  farmers,  had  ruled  the  latter  with  a  heavy  hand. 
But  the  end  of  his  tether  was  near.  An  attack  on  the 
house  of  Mr.  Slocombe,  Llannon,  gave  the  authorities  a  much 
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desired  clue.  The  following  day  a  band  of  police  selected  from 
the  "  A  "  Division  of  the  London  Police,  and  commanded  by 
Inspector  Tierney,  set  out  in  search  of  Shoni.  They  ran  him 
to  earth  at  the  Tumble,  Pontyberem.  He  was  "  taking  his  ease  " 
at  the  Five  Roads  Tavern  with  a  loaded  gun  by  his  side  when 
the  police  pounced  upon  him,  and  before  he  could  grasp  either 
his  gun  or  the  situation  his  wrists  were  in  the  embrace  of  the 
"darbies."  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the  people 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  capture.  After  this  the  rising, 
like  a  candle  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  flickered  languidly,  and 
very  soon  absolutely  disappeared. 

But  ere  the  curtain  dropped,  another  act,  the  most  mournful 
and  impressive  withal,  had  to  be  performed.  The  day  of  bitter 
reckoning  came,  when  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  to  be 
vindicated.  When  the  new  year  was  ushered  into  existence, 
sorrow  hung  like  a  great  cloud  over  the  land.  Special  sessions 
for  the  trial  of  Rebeccas  were  hold  en  at  Carmarthen,  the  judges 
being  Baron  Gumey  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell.  The  Crown 
was  represented  by  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  Sir  W.  Follett.  A  most 
lenient  and  merciful  view  was  taken  by  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  ofifences  committed  against  law  and  order.  His  lordship 
condemned  the  disorder,  but  charitably  emphasised  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  law  had  been  broken. 
Seventeen  of  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment ;  two  were  transported.  The 
remaining  prisoners  were  tried  at  Cardiff  the  following  March, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  who  acted  under  the  powers  of  a 
special  commission.  Here  the  prisoners  were  ably  defended  by 
Mr.  Hill,  formerly  M.P.  for  Hull  (one  of  the  most  eloquent 
pleaders  of  the  period,  whose  retaining  fee  on  this  occasion  was 
three  hundred  guineas),  and  Mr.  Montague  James.  About 
twenty  of  those  captured  at  Carmarthen  on  the  fateful  day  of 
the  demonstration  were  found  guilty,  and  ten  of  them 
sentenced  to  be  transported.  Among  those  tried,  two  stood 
out  prominently  among  their  fellows — "  Shoni  'Scybor-fawr," 
and  "  Dai  y  Cantwr."  The  latter  was  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  pugnacious  brass-fitter,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  well-meaning,  misguided  class  of  men  who 
had  been  impelled  to  lawlessness  by  &  sincere,  if  mistaken,  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  sufifering  humanity.  Evidently  he  had  prepared 
himself  to  pay  the  price  of  his  allegiance  to  Rebecca,  for  he 
heard  his  sentence  of  twenty  years'  transportation  with  perfect 
composure.  Shoni  was  transported  for  life.  While  imprisoned 
awaiting  removal,  Dai  y  Cantwr,  who  was  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  composed  a  lament  which  Mr.  Spurrell  has  highly 
extolled,  inviting  particular  attention  to  its  complicated 
alliteration  and  rhyme.     We  append  the  first  verse  : — 

Drych  i  fyd  wyf  i  fod  : 
Collais  glod  all'swii  goel  ; 
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Tost  yw'r  nod — dymod  wael — 

IV  gafael  ddaeth  &  mi, 

Yn  fy  ie'nctyd  drygfyd  ddaeth  : 

Yn  lie  rhyddid  caetiifyd  maith 

Ghwanegwyd  er  fy  ngpnrlad, 

Ty  f>  nhad,  er  codiad  tirion 

I  blith  y  duon  gdr 

Dros  y  mftr  o*m  gwr  gron 

O'r  fath  ddryghin  imi  ddaeth 

Alltud  bir — gyr  hyn  fi'n  gaeth 

Drofi  ugain  o  flynyddo'd, 

Tost  y w'r  modd,  cystudd  maith. 

"  Through  evil  good  oftentimes  may  come,"  and  with  the 
observation  that  in  this  instance,  though  the  process  involved 
much  that  was  reprehensible  and  painful,  yet  the  end  sought 
was  after  all  in  the  main  reached,  we  drop  the  curtain  on 
Wales's  first,  and,  we  sincerely  hope,  last  wrestle  with  the 
dignity  of  law,  and  the  strength  of  constituted  authority. 

Cardiff.  David  Davies. 
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{^AUan  0  AtwU  a>*  **  Ifeddwch  "  *jan     > 
OwUym  lliraetkofjf.) 

Chwythu  'i  dftn  dan  chwibanu 

Ei  f>'w  ddn  wna  y  gof  du  ; 

Un  llaw  fegina,  a'r  Uall 

Faluria'r  glo  fel  arall. 

Wedi  trefnu  taclu'r  t&n, 

Ar  bwynt  allor  ei  ben  tan, 

Yn  hyf  mewn  hen  gleddyf  glaH, 

Luniai  lawer  galanas, 

Gafaela  y  gof  eilwaith, 

Chwery  &g  ef  cyn  dechreu  gwaith  ; 

Rhed  ei  fawd  ar  hyd  ei  fin, 

Dewrfodd  i  brofi'r  durfin  ; 

Ffugia'r  gwr  yn  filwr  fod         /^ 

Neu  yn  hen  gad  ben  hynod  : 

Areithia,  bygythia'n  gas 

I'w  elynion  alanas ; 

Yna  try,  tery  e'n  y  tfln, 

A  chwyth  yn  gryfach  weithian  ; 

A  gwreichion  fflauigochion  gant 

Drwy  dorchau  mwg  draw  dyrchant. 

E  dyn  allan  o  d&n  dig 

Ei  ffwm,  dan  ffrfo'n  ffyrnig, 

Yr  hen  gledd  mawr  iawn  ei  glud, 

Yn  y  maes  am  ymosod  ; 

A  dwg  ef  yr  adeg  hon 

Yn  wynlas  ar  ei  ciniun  : 

Ac  mewn  hwyl  A'r  morthwyl  mawr, 

Esffud,  A  nerth  grymusgawr, 

Fe^  cura  nes  a  yn  swch, 

Gywrain  ei  gwas'naethgarwch, 

I  aruV  ddaiar  irjiidd, 

A  thy'  o  hon  wenith  a  haidd. 


THE  BLACKSMITH. 

(From   Gicilym  //iraftkog*a  Ode  on 
"  Peace:') 

Whistling  the  while  a  lively  air, 
The  smith  for  action  see  prepare  ; 
One  hand  the  bellows  doth  control, 
The  other  breaks  the  crusted  coal 
First  having  trimmed  his  fire  aright 
Upon  bis  sooty  altar-height, 
Boldly  a  sword  he  seizes — one 
That  many  a  deadly  deed  has  done, — 
And  plays  with  it  ere  work's  begun  ; 
Runs  a  light  thumb  along  the  edge, 
The  temper  of  the  steel  to  judge  ; 
Then,  attitudinising,  he 
Affects  a  warrior  bold  to  be : 
Like  some  great  leader  of  renown 
High  he  harangues,  and  with  a  frown 
Vows  to  the  foe  destruction  dire  — 
Then  thrusts  the  weapon  in  the  fire, 
And  vig'rously  the  bellows  plies  : 

While  at  each  stroke, 

Through  wreaths  of  smoke, 
A  thousand  fiery  sparks  arise. 
Fierce-hibsing,  fn)m  the  flame  anon 
H«  draws  the  stout  old  blade — that  won 
Fame  on  the  field  in  many  a  fight — 
On  anvil  lays  it,  dazzling- bright  ; 
Then  the  heavy  hammer  he 
Blithely  sw^ings  and  lustily, 

Until  at  length 

His  giant  strength, 

And  cunning  care 

Beat  out  a  share  : 
Designed  to  plough  the  humid  plain, 
Whereon  shall  grow  the  golden  grain. 


( 


( 


.Sir««»«/. 


R.M.L. 
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The  earliest  records  of  Wales  are  encircled  in  a  cloud  of 
mystery  and  obscurity.  Fiction  and  truth  are  so  closely 
interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  distintegrate  them  and  separate 
their  several  constituents.  Materials  preserved  for  long  ages 
through  oral  tradition  must  almost  necessarily  become  tinged 
with  the  products  of  many  imaginations.  We  tread  on  some- 
what treacherous  ground  when  we  seek  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  a  long  gone  past,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  some  people 
have  been  driven  to  accept  with  some  hesitation  the  evidence 
which  has  been  brought  forward  from  our  native  memorials  in 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  medicine  in  Wales.  Supported  by 
testimony  of  this  kind  alone  it  might  with  fairness  have  been 
allowed  that  there  was  sufficient  justification  for  the  credulity 
which  exists  in  some  minds  as  to  the  very  early  origin  of  the 
healing  art  in  Whales.  But  fortunately  we  have  confirmatory 
evidence,  of  a  somewhat  meagre  character  it  is  true,  but  never- 
theless of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority,  that 
medicine  in  some  form  or  other  was  cultivated  in  Whales  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  "  The  soothsayers  are  sacrificers  and 
physiologists.  The  Druids,  in  addition  to  physiology,  practice 
ethic  philosophy,"  says  Strabo,  a  Greek  geographer,  born  about 
60  B.C.  Pliny  enumerates  several  plants  which  were  of  great 
repute  amongst  the  Druids  for  their  medicinal  properties.  He 
states  that  the  mistletoe  signified  in  Druidical  language  "All 
Heal,"  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  amongst  the  Cymru  to  this 
day  **  Oil  lach  "  is  the  name  given  to  this  plant,  a  literal 
translation  of  the  old  Druidical  name.  The  Lycopoditim  SelagOj 
or  Upright  Fir  Moss,  and  the  Samolus  Valerandi,  or  Water 
Pimpernel,  are  mentioned  besides  as  possessing  medicinal  virtues, 
the  former  having  a  wide  reputation  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  the  latter  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  oxen  and  swine.  Cicero 
was  acquainted  with  one  Divitiacus,  a  Gallic  Druid,  a  man 
possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Such 
then  is  some  of  the  confirmatory  evidence  upon  which  is  based 
the  claim  of  Wales  to  considerable  antiquity  in  its  medical 
history. 

Long  before  Wales  emerged  from  its  primitive  tribal  condition 
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and  reached  the  dignified  position  of  a  sovereignty,  we  are  told 
in  some  records  contained  in  the  hfyvyrian  Archceology  that 
medicine  formed  one  of  the  "  nine  rural  eirts  practised  by  the 
ancient  Cymru."  One  of  their  first  Sovereigns  is  said  to 
have  been  Prydain,  or  Prydain  ab  Aedd  Mawr,  from  whom  this 
island  derived  its  name.  It  is  generally  stated  that  he  lived 
about  a  thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  Up  to  the  time  of  Prydain  we  find  that  the  teachers 
and  priests  of  the  people  were  certain  men  of  knowledge  called 
the  (xwyddoniaid.     These  wise  men  were  accredited  with  great  | 

knowledge  and  erudition.     They  were  skilled  far  beyond  the  " 

rest  of  their  fellow-men  in  theology,  astronomy,  and  botanology. 
They  were  the  sources  and  the  receptacles  of  all  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  land.  The  offices  of  priest,  teacher,  and 
physician  were  all  centered  in  them.    In  their  medical  capacity  I 

they  relied  entirely  on  the  efficacy  of  herbs.  How  far  they 
were  guided  in  their  treatment  of  disease  by  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  there  is  no  evidence.  We 
may  assume  that  what  knowledge  they  had  must  have  been  of 
the  crudest  description.  From  an  old  Triad  in  the  Llanover 
manuscripts  we  obtain  the  following  interesting  information :  — 

The  three  pillars  of  knowledge  with  which  the  Gwyddoniaid  were  acquainted 
and  which  they  bore  in  memory  from  the  beginning  :  the  first,  a  knowledge  of 
Divine  things  and  of  such  matters  as  appertain  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
homage  due  to  goodness ;  the  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  stui  is 
their  names  and  kinds,  and  the  order  of  times ;  the  third,  a  knowledge  of  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  of  their  application  in  practice,  in  medicine, 
and  in  religious  worship.  These  were  preserved  in  the  memorials  of  vocal  song, 
and  in  the  memorials  of  time,  before  there  were  Bards  of  degree  and  chair. 

Owing,  I  presume,  to  the  increase  in  general  knowledge, 
and  also  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  discharging  so  many 
functions  by  the  same  individual,  a  continuation  of  this 
system    was     found     impracticable.      The    centralisation    of  I 

knowledge  in  the  Gwyddoniaid  came  to  a  close  with  the  appear-  * 

ance  of  King  Prydain,  and  we  find  the  wise  men  differentiated 
into  three  classes,  each  engaged  in  its  special  work,  and 
possessing  its  own  peculiar  privileges.  Thus  originated  the 
division  into  Bards,  Druids,  and  Ovates.     The  Bards  v  re  the  I 

historians  of  their  country,  the  Druids  the  religious  teachers. 
To  us  the  Ovates  are  more  immediately  interebting,  for  to  them 
was  entrusted  "the  study  of  the  physical  and  other  sciences,  and 
especially  medicine."  In  the  Ancient  Laws  mid  Institutions 
of  Wales  there  is  a  remarkable  code  ascribed  to  Dyvnwal 
Moelmud,  a  great  legislator,  flourishing  about  430  B.C.,  wherein 
it  is  stated  "  there  are  three  civic  arts :  medicine,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  with  a  peculiar  corporate  privilege  to  each  of 
them.  A  corporate  privilege  is  by  the  grant  and  creation  of 
the  lord  of  the  territory,  authenticated  by  the  judicature  and 
distinct  from  the  general  privileges  of  a  country  and  kindred." 
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Later  on  we  shall  again  refer  to  these  special  privileges,  and 
mention  some  of  them.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  we  can  rely 
upon  the  authenticity  of  these  laws,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
singularly  advanced  condition  of  the  medical  art — encouraged 
and  even  protected  by  the  state. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  The  foundation  of  European  medicine 
was  about  to  be  laid  by  the  father  of  medicine,  Hippocrates 
the  Grreat  of  Cos  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  How  far 
Hippocrates  exercised  an  influence  over  Welsh  medicine  during 
his  life-time,  or  in  the  few  centuries  preceding  the  Boman 
invasion,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It  may  be  that  we  derived 
some  information  concerning  his  methods  through  the  traders 
who  frequented  our  shores  in  search  of  tin,  &c.  There  is  no 
evidence  upon  this  point,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  British 
Ovates,  although  they  entertained  a  strong  hatred  towards  the 
invaders,  were  not  ^'  men  to  despise  any  opportunity  that  fell  in 
their  way  of  adding  to  the  store  of  their  general  knowledge.*' 
To  the  Bomans  it  may  be  said  we  owe  nothing,  and  yet  possibly 
most  of  our  early  medicine.  Paradoxical  as  this  statement 
may  appear,  it  nevertheless  is  true,  for  the  Bomans  never 
originated  or  possessed  an  independent  school  of  medicine. 
They  had  from  early  times  a  large  and  intricate  system  of 
superstitious  medicine,  some  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they 
probably  left  behind  them  in  Wales.  The  medicine  of  Borne 
was  simply  an  importation  from  Greece.  Through  the  Bomans 
no  doubt  Hippocratic  teachings  became  known  in  Wales. 

In  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  there  flourished  in  Wales 
Taliesin,  the  chief  of  the  Welsh  bards.  We  have  evidence  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Llanover  family  that  he  was  a  man 
skilled  in  medical  and  physical  pursuits,  and  a  metaphysician 
of  no  mean  order.  He  was  the  propounder  of  several  medical 
triads,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  possessed  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  but  also  of  anatomy.     He  tells  us: — 

1.  There  are  three  intractable  substantial  organs  :  The  liver ;  the  kidney* 
and  the  heart. 

2.  There  are  three  intractable  membranes,  the  dura  mater ;  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  There  are  three  tedious  complaints  :  Disease  of  the  knee-joint ;  disease  of 
the  substance  of  a  rib.  and  phthisis  ;  for  when  purulent  matter  haa  formed  in  one 
of  these  it  is  not  known  when  it  will  get  well. 

"  Man,"  he  further  says,  "  consists  of  eight  parts : — The  first 
is  the  earthy  which  is  sluggish  and  heavy,  whence  is  the  flesh. 
The  second  is  the  atones^  which  are  hard,  and  these  are  the 
materials  of  the  bones.  The  third  is  vjatei\  which  is  moist 
and  cold,  and  is  the  substance  of  the  blood.  The  fourth  is 
salt,  which  is  briny  and  sharp,  whence  are  the  passions  and  the 
faculties  of  feeling  in  respect  of  corporeal  sense  and  perception. 
The  fifth  is  the  air,  or  wind,  whence  is  the  breath.     The  sixth 
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is  the  sun,  which  is  clear  and  fair,  whence  is  the  fire  or 
corporeal  warmth,  and  the  light  and  colour.  The  seventh  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whence  are  the  soul  and  life.  The  eighth 
is  Christ,  that  is,  the  intellect  and  wisdom,  and  the  light  of  the 
soul  and  life." 

There  came  a  period  in  the  history  of  Wales  in  which  all 
scholastic  advance  was  checked  and  overclouded  by  long  years 
of  national  troubles.  Our  land  was  overrun,  our  noble 
ancestors  were  outnumbered,  crushed,  and  annihilated  by  the 
invader.  Those  who  escaped  the  swords  of  the  enemy  fled 
for  safety  into  the  remote  corners  of  Wales — into  inaccessible 
mountains  and  passes.  Many  fled  beyond  the  seas  to  seek 
shelter  and  a  home  in  foreign  lands.  In  times  of  national 
commotion  the  peaceful  arts  suffer.  Thus  may  we  describe 
the  period  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries,  devoid  though 
it  is  of  an}'  national  record.  There  is  no  historical  evidence  from 
which  to  glean  the  condition  of  the  medical  sciences.  Not 
until  the  year  930  A.D.  do  we  meet  with  any  native  records. 
Hywel  Dda,  or  Howell  the  Good,  the  son  of  Cadell,  was  a  con- 
spicuous King  of  Wales  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
greatly  beloved  during  his  lifetime,  and  long  after  his  death 
revered  as  much  for  his  goodness  as  his  wisdom.  Seeing  the 
Cymru  perverting  the  laws,  he  summoned  to  meet  him  to  the 
White  House,  on  the  River  Tav  (this  house  stood  near  Whit- 
land  Abbey,  in  Carmarthenshire),  the  Archbishop  of  Menevia, 
other  bishops,  and  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles  of  Wales, 
and  six  men  from  each  territorial  division  in  the  Principality. 
Having  spent  the  whole  of  Lent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  he 
collected  from  the  whole  assembly  twelve  of  the  most 
experienced  persons,  and  added  to  their  number  a  clerk  or 
doctor  of  laws,  Blegywryd,  whom  we  find  designated  in  the 
preface  to  the  Dimetian  Code  of  Laws  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff. 
As  the  result  of  their  deliberations  an  elaborate  code  was  com- 
piled, from  which  some  interesting  information  is  obtained 
concerning  especially  the  royal  medical  attendant,  his  privileges 
and  functions.     Here  are  some  extracts :  — 

1.  His  worth  and  his  saraad  are  Rimilar  to  those  of  each  of  the  other  members 
of  th')  household— six  score  of  silver  and  six  kine. 

2.  He  is  to  have  his  land  free  ;  his  horse  in  attendance. 

3.  His  lodging  is  with  the  chief  of  the  household. 

6.  He  is  to  administer  medicine  gratuitously  to  all  within  the  palace,  and 
to  the  chief  of  the  household  ;  and  he  is  to  have  nothing  from  them  except  their 
bloody  clothes,  unless  it  be  for  one  of  the  three  dangerous  wounds  as  mentioned 
before  ;  these  are  a  stroke  on  the  head  unto  the  brain  ;  a  stroke  in  the  body  unto 
the  bowels  ;  and  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  four  limbs  ;  for  every  one  of  these 
three  dangerou«  wounds,  the  raediciner  is  to  have  nine  score  pence  and  his  food, 
or  one  pound  without  his  food,  and  also  the  bloody  clothes.* 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Rhiwallan  on 
Physician's  Fees  in  **  Wounds  of  the  Head  :" — "  A  pound  is  tlie  physician's  fe« 
for  this  treatment  as  regards  the  deed  of  mercy,  simply,  without  victuals  ;  or 
nine  score  (pence)  with  victuals. 
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7.  The  mediciner  is  to  have,  token  he  thaU  apply  a  teiU,  twenty-four  pence. 

8.  For  an  application  of  red  ointment  twelve  pence. 

9.  For  an  application  of  herbs  to  a  swelling  four  legal  pence. 

10.  For  letting  of  blood,  four  pence. 

11.  His  food  daily  is  worth  one  penny  half -penny. 

12.  His  light  every  night  is  worth  one  legal  penny. 

13.  The  worth  ot  a  medical  man  is  one  penny. 

14.  The  mediciner  is  to  take  an  indemnification  from  the  kindred  of  the 
wounded  person,  in  case  he  die  from  the  remedy  he  may  use  ;  and  if  he  do  not  take 
it,  let  him  answer  for  the  deed. 

15.  He  is  to  accompany  the  armies. 

16.  He  is  never  to  leave  the  palace  but  with  the  king's  permission. 

In  the  period  intervening  between  the  time  of  Howell  the 
Good  and  the  early  middle  ages,  although  there  is  no  written 
record,  still  we  may  safely  suppose  that  the  study  of  medicine 
continued  to  advance  and  that  it  received  some  degree  of  that 
attention  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  most  important  period,  and  to  us  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  in  the  history  of  early  Welsh  medicine  was  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  iirst  attempt  at  a  systematic  account 
of  the  state  of  the  healing  art  in  Wales  was  made.  It  was  the 
custom  long  before  this  period  for  domestic  physicians  to  be 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  We  have  just  referred  to  the 
status  and  privileges  of  the  royal  mediciner  in  the  time  of 
Hywel  Dda.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
meet  with  the  moat  eminent  physician  which  Wales  perhaps 
has  ever  produced — fihiwallon,  a  native  of  Myddvai,  in 
the  county  of  Carmarthen.  He  was  household  physician  to 
Rhys  Grug,  the  son  of  Rhys  ab  Gruffydd,  prince  of  South  Wales. 
Together  with  his  three  sons,  Cadwgan,  Gruffydd,  and  Einion, 
and  with  the  support  and  under  the  patronage  of  this  prince, 
Rhiwallon  compiled  a  large  collection  of  recipes  for  the  various 
bodily  diseases  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Some  of 
those  recipes  were  no  doubt  original ;  whilst  many  of  them  were 
simply  handed  down  from  preceding  generations.  Descendants 
of  Rhiwallon  continued  to  live  and  practise  the  art  of  their 
renowned  ancestor  at  Myddvai  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Howel  the  Physician,  son  of  Rhys,  a  descendant  of 
Einion,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rhiwallon,  compiled  from  the  works 
of  the  physicians  of  Myddvai  an  interesting  memoir,  which  you 
will  find  published  in  a  book  entitled  Meddygon  Myddvai,  The 
last  lineal  descendant  of  the  physicians  of  Myddvai  was  John 
Jones,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Rhiwallon 's  birth  looms  out  in  the  dim  distance  of  oral  tradition 
in  a  legend  of  singular  beauty,  "  The  Lady  of  Llyn-y-Van." 
His  father  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
arduous  struggles  of  our  brave  native  princes,  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  their  kindred  and  their  country  against  the 
fierce  onslaughts  of  English  invaders  in  the  twelfth  century. 
His  mother,  now  a  widow,  eked  out  a  respectable  livelihood  on 
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her  farm  at  Blaensawdde,  near  Llanddeusant,  Carmarthenshire. 
Finding  her  stock  increasing  beyond  the  limited  pasturage  which 
her  farm  afforded,  she  sent,  in  charge  of  her  son,  a  portion  of 
her  cattle  to  graze  near  the  small  lake  called  Llyn-y-Van-Vach, 
in  the  Black  Mountain,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  CirLiar- 
thenshire  vans.  One  morning  he  beheld,  sitting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  a  beautiful  lady — "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creatures  that  mortal  eyes  ever  beheld — her  hair  flowed  grace- 
fully in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  the  tresses  of  which  she 
arranged  with  a  comb,  whilst  the  glassy  surface  of  her  watery 
couch  served  for  the  purpose  of  a  mirror,  reflecting  back  her 
own  image."  His  Celtic  blood  was  naturally  fired  with  admira- 
tion and  love,  but  his  eager  desire  to  lay  hold  of  the  object  of 
his  affections  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  lovely 
creature  disappeared.  Love  and  grief-stricken,  he  next  day 
repaired  to  the  lake,  and  again  beheld  the  beautiful  figure. 
Once  more  he  profi^ered  his  heart,  with  the  most  earnest  vows  of 
eternal  fidelity  and  attachment.  But  the  lady  was  coy  and  she 
once  more  disappeared,  leaving  behind  her  "  hopes  that  forbade 
despair  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  man."  The  third  time  he  was 
successful,  and  the  lady  consented  to  become  his  bride,  and  to 
live  with  him  until  she  received  three  blows  without  a  cause. 
The  young  couple  were  married,  the  bride  receiving  from  her 
father  a  handsome  dowry.  They  resided  at  a  farm  called  Esgair 
Llaethdy,  near  the  village  of  Myddvai,  and  here  three  sons  were 
bom  to  them,  Ehiwallon,  Cadwgan,  and  Einion.  Subsequently 
some  trivial  circumstances  led  on  to  friendly  admoaitions 
emphasised  by  familiar  exhibitions  of  affection  in  the  form  of 
"  causeless  blows,"  and  the  final  catastrophe  came.  The  lady 
wended  her  way  with  her  cattle  and  other  possessions  to  the 
lake,  and  vanished  out  of  sight.  She  later  on  appeared  to  her 
sons  on  several  occasions.  In  one  of  these  visitations  she 
accosted  her  eldest  son,  Ehiwallon,  supplied  him  with  a  bagful 
of  medical  prescriptions,  and  instructions  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  told  him  that  his  mission  on  earth  was  to  be  a 
reliever  of  pain  and  a  healer  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  How 
great  an  influence  this  legend  exercised  over  the  future  of 
Ehiwallon,  and  how  faithfully  and  well  he  discharged  his 
mission,  may  be  inferred  from  the  esteem  and  love  manifested 
towards  him  in  his  life-time,  and  the  veneration  in  which  his 
name  has  been  held  in  succeeding  ages.  His  was  a  life  of 
spotless  integrity  and  noble  benevolence — free  from  the  petty 
crafts  and  low  devices  of  ill-bred  charlatanism.  He  stooped  to 
no  mean  trickery.  He  looked  his  friends  and  foes  alike  in  the 
face.     He  was  trusted  and  beloved. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  historical  side  of  my  subject. 
I  now  propose  to  consider  the  influence  of  foreign  schools  of 
medicine  upon  the  medicine  of  Wales  in  times  anterior  to  the 
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middle  ages.  I  shall  then  treat  of  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  diseases  prevalent  in  Wales,  known  to  Welsh  physicians, 
and  finally  I  shall  consider  Welsh  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica,  and  the  general  treatment  of  diseases,  medical  and 
surgical. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  trace  back  the  history  of 
Welsh  medicine  to  an  early  period  in  the  world's  history,  yet  I 
am  unable  to  answer  the  question,  Whence  came  it  ?  It  is  not 
till  the  time  of  Rhiwallon  that  we  meet  with  sufficient  material 
wlierewith  to  construct  a  previous  history.  I  have  analysed  this 
material,  and  it  is  upon  this  analysis,  together  with  historical 
evidence,  I  base  the  inferences  which  I  shall  submit  for  your 
consideration.  What  were  the  influences  likely  to  affect  Welsh 
medicine  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  time  of  Rhiwallon  ? 
Hippocrates  had  lived  and  died,  and  the  foundation  of  modem 
medicine  had  been  laid  in  Greece.  Closely  following  upon  the 
Hippocratic  School  of  Medicine  came  the  Alexandrian.  As 
offshoots  from  Grreek.  medicine  we  get  the  Roman  School  of 
Medicine  with  Asclepiades  and  Galen  as  the  central  figures,  the 
Salemitan  School,  which  flourished  from  the  seventh  to  (he 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  Arabian  School,  which  began  to 
make  its  influence  felt  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  We  may  safely  state  there  is  pretty  clear 
evidence  that  Wales  was  indebted  to  three  of  the  above  sources 
for  much  of  the  knowledge  it  possessed  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
Hippocrates  we  find  referred  to  and  quoted  on  several  occasions 
in  the  writings  of  Rhiwallon  and  his  sons  : — 

"Whosoever  would  prolong  life,  should  restrain  his  appetite  and  not  eat  over- 
abnndandy."  I  have  heard  that  Ipocras,  having  attained  to  old  age,  whereby  he 
had  to  suffer  much  from  infirmity  and  the  weight  of  years,  was  addressed  by  his 
disciples  thus  : — **  Thou  great  teacher  of  wisdom,  didst  thou  eat  and  drink  abun- 
dantly, wouldst  thou  have  to  endure  all  the  weakness  which  thou  dost  ?  "  Then 
Ipoctas  said  : — "  My  sons,  I  eat  a  proper  portion,  seeing  I  live.  I  should  not  live 
if  (with  a  view  of  prolonging  mere  human  life)  I  paitook  of  food  too  frequently. 
Entiiig  is  not  the  one  t^ing  needful  when  the  prolonging  of  life  is  the  object  aimed 
at,  for  I  have  seen  many  die  from  too  much  eating  !  " 

A  prescription  of  Hippocrates'  is  quoted  for  the  preparation  of 
an  ointment  for  ^'  paralysis  and  such  aches.''  Amongst  the 
sections  on  the  "  Dignity  of  Medicine  "  we  find  the  following : — 

The  Latins,  the  men  of  Persia,  and  the  Greeks  say  :  "  What  we  choose  we  love, 
what  we  seek  we  think  of.  Therefore  let  all  men  know  that  God  has  given  the 
men  of  Greece  a  special  gift,  to  discern  every  art,  and  the  nature  of  all  things,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  other  nations,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  human 
health." 

Again,  we  meet  with  the  important  statement : — 

The  philosophers  and  wise  men  foreknew  that  man  was  formed  of  four  elements, 
each  being  antagonistic  to  the  others,  and  each  consequently  requiring  continnal 
aUment,  which  2f  it  do  not  obtain,  it  will  succumb. 

The  three  chief  sources  of  medical  culture  are  here  directly 
referred  to,  the  Greeks,  the  men  of  Persia,  and  the  Latins,  and 
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the  Greeks  are  deservedly  singled  out  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  ancient  nations  in  the  pursait  of  the  healing  art.  The 
extract  concerning  the  "four  elements"  is  most  interesting. 
Does  it  refer  to  the  "  four  elements "  of  the  ancient  physical 
philosophy  ?  It  was  almost  the  universal  belief  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  that  there  were  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  transmutable  into  one  another.  Most  of  them  believed 
that  there  was  one  common  substratum,  the  primary  mattery 
upon  which  these  elements  were  based.  Others  again  main- 
tained that  one  of  the  elements  was  the  original  of  all  things. 
We  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  view  held  by  Rhiwallon  on  this  difficult  question. 

Reviewing  the  materials  so  far  adduced,  we  may  venture  to 
state  that  there  is  unmistakable  proof  that  Eastern  philosophy 
and  Eastern  culture  were  not  unfamiliar  to  these  early  Welsh 
physicians.  The  most  striking  evidence  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  Welsh  medicine  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Hippocratic  School  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  both  we 
meet  with  precisely  the  same  theory  of  disease.  The 
dominating  theory  of  disease  in  the  Hippocratic  School  was  the 
humoral.  Four  fluids  or  humours  were  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile.  The 
health  of  the  body  was  maintained  so  long  as  there  was  a 
right  proportion  and  due  combination  of  these  several  con- 
stituents. When  this  combination,  or  crasis^  was  disturbed, 
disease  resulted.  When  a  disease  was  progressing  satisfactorily 
these  humours  passed  through  certain  changes  in  quality  or 
coctioUy  preparatory  to  being  expelled  at  the  crisis*  In  the 
elaborate  section  on  "  Urinal  Pathology,"  Rhiwallon  proceeds  to 
describe  the  urinary  secretion  as  containing :— 

Four  radical  elements  : — First,  the  humour  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the 
reproductive  organs  ;  secondly,  that  of  the  abdominal  viscera  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  thereof,  and  thirdly,  that  of  the  vessels  which  receive  the  various 
fluids  of  the  choler  and  fleuma  (bile  and  phlegm),  and  fourthly,  that  of  the  kidneys 
supplying  those  fluids  which  pass  to  the  bladder.  Should  urine  abound  in  water, 
or  resemble  red,  black,  or  green  wine,  or  oil,  or  blood,  or  the  urine  of  beasts,  and  a 
skilful  person  consider  the  essential  causes  thereof,  attentively  studying  the  same, 
he  will  understand  which  of  these  humours  chiefly  predominate,  whether  the 

k  fleuma  (phlegm),  the  choler  (bile),  the  sanguis  (blood),  or  the  melancholia  (black 

!  bUe.) 

I  In  another  section  we  find  a  recipe  for  a  potent  ointment  for 

extracting  evil  humours  from  wounds. 

Haemorrhoids  Rhiwallon    divided    into  two  kinds,  humoral 

^  haemorrhoids    and    inflamed   haemorrhoids.     He   advises  that 

certain  veins  should  be  ligatured  and  the  cautery  applied  to 
the  ankles,  and  then  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  thus  the  blood  will  be 
habitually  diverted  to  the  lower  extremities,  when  the  cauteries 
shall  have  discharged  all  the  humour  from  the  vein."  When 
discussing  the  different  kinds  of  fever  he  states  that  that  form 
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of  fever  known  as  latent  originates  "  from  the  over-generating 
of  tough  humour  in  the  stomach,  from  which  results  a  distaste 
for  food,  and  lassitude  during  summer." 

A  prominent  position  was  given  to  "  Dietetics "  by  the 
Hippocratic  School.  Indeed  Hippocrates  divided  the  principal 
causes  of  disease  into  two  main  classes,  one  being  the  influence 
of  food  and  exercise.  Throughout  his  works  we  meet  with 
minute  instructions  on  the  hygiene  of  disease.  The  physicians 
of  Myddvai  were  apparently  equally  alive  to  the  influence  of 
food  in  the  production  of  disease,  and  the  necessity  for  careful 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  diet  and  exercise.  Here  are  a 
few  extracts : — 

There  can  be  no  health  without  temperance  in  a  man's  nature,  and  temperance 
cannot  exist  in  a  man's  nature  without  moderate  heat  in  his  extremities. 

If  a  man  partakes  of  too  much  or  too  little  food  or  drink,  the  body  will  become 
weak,  fall  into  disease,  and  be  open  to  injurious  consequences. 

The  philosophers  have  said,  whosoever  shall  eat  or  drink  more  or  less  than  he 
should,  or  shall  sleep  more  or  less,  or  shall  labour  more  or  less  from  idleness  or 
hardship,  ftc,  without  doubt  he  wiU  not  escape  sickness. 

Whosoever,  restraining  their  appetite,  refrain  from  gluttony  and  eat  slowly, 
these  shall  live  long. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  above  extracts  with 
certain  aphorisms  from  Hippocrates  :  - 

Neither  repletion,  nor  fasting,  nor  anything  else  is  good  when  more  than 
naturaL 

When  more  food  than  is  proper  has  been  taken,  it  occasions  disease — this  is 
shown  by  treatment. 

Both  sleep  and  insomnolency,  when  immoderate,  are  bad. 

The  question  suggests  itself,  "  Are  these  the  sayings  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  third  extract  from  Ehiwallon  ?"  The 
resemblance  between  the  statements  is  sufficiently  striking  to 
justify  almost  the  assumption  that  Bhiwallon  was  quoting 
Hippocrates. 

When  the  body  is  hot,  strong  aliments  are  required,  as  then  they  can  be 
digested. 

Strong  food  is  most  suitable  for  a  hot  stomach,  as  such  a  stomach  is  comparable 
to  a  fire  consuming  loose  flax.  Weak  food  is  most  proper  for  a  cold  stomach,  as 
such  a  stomach  is  comparable  to  fire  consuming  straw. 

Compare  these  two  statements  with  an  aphorism  from 
Hippocrates: — 

In  winter  and  spring  the  bowels  are  naturally  the  hottest,  and  the  sleep  most 
prolonged  ;  at  these  seasons,  then,  the  most  sustenance  is  to  be  administered  ;  for 
M  the  beUy  has  then  most  innate  heat,  it  stands  in  need  of  most  food. 

Hippocrates  in  one  of  the  aphorisms  is  credited  with  the 
strange  statement,  strange  at  least  to  us  now  : 

It  is  also  bad  to  give  it  (milk)  in  fevers ;  it  is  bad  also,  when  given  to  those 
who  have  bilious  discharges  in  acute  fevers,  and  to  those  who  have  copious  dis- 
charges of  blood. 

Bhiwallon,  in  his  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  expressly 
warns  against  the  use  of  milk  or  milk-diet : — 

Let    ....  milk  being  abstained  from,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  milk-d:et. 
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In  the  treatment  of  hsetnorrhoids  he  forbade,  amongst  other 
things,  all  kinds  of  milk  diet  except  whey  made  with  warm  milk 
from  the  cow.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  draw  attention  to  the 
unity  of  opinion  exhibited  in  the  paragraphs  quoted.  The 
interest  these  ancient  Welsh  physicians  took  in  dietetics  and 
other  branches  of  hygiene  did  not  end  here.  They  compiled 
an  interesting  monthly  table  of  hygienic  duties  and  precau- 
tions :  — 

January. — Do  not  bleed.  Drink  three  cupfuls  of  wine  fasting.  Ttike  a  potion. 
Let  your  diet  be  go.\t'«  flesh  and  wholesome  vegetables. 

Ftbruary. — Bleed  from  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Obtain  a  confection  aiid 
a  potion,  which  will  render  3*our  eyes  healthy. 

March, — Use  enemata,  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  the  bath.  Do  not  bleed 
frequently.  Do  not  take  an  emetic,  as  it  generates  cold  within.  Drink  sweet  wine 
fasting. 

ApnL — Bleed.  Take  a  gentle  emetic,  eat  fresh  meat,  use  warm  drink.  Bat 
two  mouthfuLs  of  hart's  tongue  twice  a  day.  Avoid  the  roots  of  vegetablea,  aa 
they  will  occ-ision  an  obstmction. 

May. — Do  not  eat  sheep's  head  or  trotters.  Use  warm  drink.  Eat  twice  daily 
of  hart's  tongue,  fasting.  Take  a  gentle  emetic.  Use  cold  whey.  Drink  of  the 
juxoe  of  fennel  and  wormwood 

June, — Take  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  fasting  daily.  Do  not  drink  ale  or  mead. 
Drink  milk  warm  aud  eat  lettuce. 

July. — Do  not  bleed.  Take  an  emetic  Make  use  of  flowers  and  wholesome 
vegetables.     Avoid  impurity. 

Augyi^, — Make  use  of  Moupa  aud  vegetables.  Drink  neither  ale  nor  mead.  Take 
white  pepper  in  gruel. 

September. — Take  three  draughts  of  milk  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  daily. 
You  may  after  this  take  what  you  wish,  for  vegetables  and  fruit  are  then  ripe,  and 
breiid  apt  to  be  mouldy. 

October. — Make  use  of  new  wine.  Eat  minnows.  Take  an  emetic.  Let  your 
diet  consist  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  of  a  wholesome  nature. 

November. — Do  not  take  butter,  as  at  this  time  the  blood  of  all  men  has  a 
tendency  to  coagulation,  which  is  dangerous.  At  this  time  also  the  heads  of  beasta 
and  all  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided,  being  unwholesome. 

December. — Do  not  drink  soap  or  eat  the  red  cabbage  in  the  soup,  nor  trottersy 
and  reduce  your  blood. 

I  fail  to  see  any  general  principles  upon  ^hich  these  precau- 
tions are  based.  Why  sheep's  head  should  be  interdicted  in 
May  and  minnows  recomoiended  in  October  is  to  me  a  mystery  ? 
This  constant  change  in  diet  from  month  to  month  must  have 
resulted  from  the  theory,  a  part  of  the  humoral  theory,  that 
with  change  of  season  came  likewise  changes  in  the  human 
body.  While  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness  succeeded 
one  another  throughout  the  year,  the  human  body  underwent 
certain  analogous  changes,  and  it  required  such  variations  of 
diet  as  would  result  in  equilibrating  the  various  forces,  governing 
the  metabolic  activities  of  the  body.  Hippocratic  teaching 
shows  forth  prominently  in  the  keen  interest  our  Welsh  fore- 
fathers displayed  in  the  study  of  hygiene. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  of  my  subject  I  should 
like  to  illustrate  Rhiwallon's  conception  of  what  should  be  the 
essential  features  of  a  true  physician.  I  will  ask  you  to  com- 
pare his  statements  with  some  of  those  contained  in  the  Oath 
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of  Hippocrates  and  in  the  Law  of  Medicine.  After  enumera- 
ting the  various  instruments,  drugs,  &c.,  which  a  physician 
should  possess,  he  says  :  - 

He  should  be  also  declared  competent  to  practise  by  authority  of  the  wise 
and  learned  masters  of  the  art. 

He  should  be  a  kind  man,  gentle,  mild,  meek,  intelligent,  wise  and  gentlemanly 
in  act  and  deed,  in  word  and  conduct,  being  careful  not  to  shame  those  whom  he 
has  to  examine,  particularly  when  he  has  to  examine  women. 

He  should  be  skilled  in  all  professional  acquirements,  and  should  know  the 
complexion  and  sign  of  every  feminine  disease.  He  should  be  able  to  examine  the 
sick,  whether  man,  woman,  bo}'  or  girl,  in  regard  to  age,  constitution,  sex,  and 
that  in  a  mild,  gentlemanly  way,  both  as  to  address  and  voice. 

He  should  carefully  keep  all  professional  secrets,  nor  should  he  divulge  them,  on 
any  account,  to  any  man,  nor  on  any  consideration. 

He  should  most  carefully  avoid  intoxication,  tippling,  or  incontinence  in  any 
shape,  &c. 

He  should  be  a  faithful  subject. 

He  should  keep  about  home  as  much  as  he  can,  so  that  he  may  be  found  when 
wanted. 

He  should  be  constitutionally  and  habitually  devotional,  so  that  the  blessing  of 
God  may  be  upon  him,  and  what  he  does,  and  that  he  may  be  conscientious  to  do 
what  is  right  and  benetioial  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 

"  The  Oath  of  Hippocrates  "  ran : — 

I  swear  by  Apollo  the  Physician,  and  .£sculapiiis  and  Health  and  All-heal 
(Hygeia  and  Panacea,  two  of  the  four  daughters  of  ^sculapius),  &c.,  &g.  .  .  . 
that  :— 

I  will  follow  that  system  of  regimen  which  according  to  my  ability  and  judg- 
ment I  consider  for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and  abstain  from  whatever  is 
deleterious  and  mischievous  I  will  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if  asked, 
or  suggest  any  such  counsel  ;  and  in  like  manner  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman  a 
pessary  to  produce  aborti(m.  With  purity  and  holiness  I  will  pass  my  life  and 
practise  my  art.  Into  whatever  houses  I  enter,  I  will  go  into  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain  from  every  voluntary  act  of  mischief  and  corruption  ; 
and  further,  from  the  seduction  of  females  or  males,  of  freemen  and  slaves.  What- 
ever, in  connection  with  my  professional  practice,  or  not  in  connection  with  it,  I 
see  or  hear,  in  the  life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not 
divulge,  as  reckoning  that  all  such  should  be  kept  secret. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  "  The  Law  of  Medicine  "  formulated 
by  the  same  authority  : — 

Medicine  is  of  all  the  arts  the  most  noble.  Whoever  is  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  medicine,  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  followint;  advantages :  a 
natural  disposition,  instruction,  a  favourable  position  for  the  study,  early  tuition, 

love  of  labour,  and  leisure Inex|>erience  is  a  bad  treasure, 

and  a  bad  fund  to  those  who  possess  it,  whether  in  opinion  or  reality,  being  devoid 
of  self-reliance  and  contentedness,  and  the  nurse  of  timidity  and  audacity.  For 
timidity  betrays  a  want  of  powers,  and  audacity  a  want  of  skill. 

The  same  noble  ideal  is  depicted  in  a  striking  manner  both 
in  the  ^'  Essentials  of  a  Physician,"  by  Bhiwalion,  and  in  the 
"Oath"  and  "Law"  of  Hippocrates.  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  foot- 
note to  "The  Oath,"  says: — "We  have  here  another  notable 
instance  how  much  our  author  was  superior  to  his  age  in 
humanity  as  well  as  intelligence."  The  same  might  be  said 
of  Khiwallon.  How  few  there  are,  even  in  the  present  day,  who 
can  be  said  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  the  old  mediciners. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  number  and  nature  of  the  diseases 
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prevalent  in  Wales,  gathered  from  the  work  of  Rhiwallon  and 
his  sons.  I  have  tabulated  the  diseases,  according  to  the 
system  principally  affected  : — 

1.  Nervous  System.  Delirium,  Irritability  of  Mind,  Insanity,  Loss  of  Reason 
and  Speech,  Palsy,  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Fits,  Inflammation  of  Dura  Mater, 
Intoxication. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  its  Appendages.  Opacit}',  Watery  Eye  (Catarrhal 
Ophthalmia  and  Epiphora),  Pain  in  the  Eye,  Tinea  Ciliaris. 

8.     Diseases  of  Ear.     Deafness,  Deafness  after  Fever. 

4.  Respiratory  System.  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis  or  White  Pneumonia,  Phthisis 
or  Black  Pneumonia,  Pulmonary  Abscess,  Emphysema,  Cough,  Hoarsentsss, 
EpistaxiB,  Quinsey. 

5.  Digestive  System.  Flatulence,  Dyspepsia,  Excessive  Thirst,  Hsematemesis, 
Vomiting  and  Sighing,  Reptiles  in  Stomach. 

6.  Abdominal  Adhesion  of  Liver,  Diseased  Liver,  Ascites,  Peritonitis, 
Tympanites,  Abdominal  Tumour. 

7.  Intestinal.    Constipation,  Haemorrhoids,  (Inflamed- Humoral)  Wounds. 

8.  In  the  Male  : — Genito-urinary.  Pain  in  the  Kidneys,  Retention  of  Urine, 
Strangury,  Gravel,  Calculus,  Impotence.  Female : — Profuse  Menstruation, 
Prolapsus  Uteri,  Sterility,  Abdominal  Ofumour,  Difficult  Parturition. 

9.  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Eczema,  Impetigo  Capitis,  Ringworm,  Nettle-Rash, 
Erysipelas,  Anasarca,  Boils  and  Carbuncles. 

10.  Bone.  Exfoliation  of  Skull,  Fractured  Patella,  Fractured  Os  Frontis, 
Fractured  Bones  in  Greneral,  Non-union  of  Fractures,  Diseased  Knee-joint, 
Disease  of  Ribs,  Fracture  of  Tooth. 

11.  Fevers.  Latent  Fever,  Intermittent  Fever,  Ephemeral  Fever,  Typhus 
Fever,  Small  Pox,  Whooping  Cough. 

12.  General.  Poisoning,  Bites  of  Mad  Dog,  Spider,  Viper,  Toothache,  Bums, 
Sloughs,  Warts,  Fleas  and  Flies,  Hsemorrhage,  Inflammation  of  the  Breast. 

This  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  diseases  which  are  to 
be  found  referred  to  in  the  work  of  Rhiwallon.  That  thej 
were  the  only  diseases  known  to  this  ancient  physician  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  imagine.  In  a  work  by  Howell  the 
Physician,  a  descendant  of  Ehiwallon's,  compiled  some  cen- 
turies later  (as  he  states  from  the  works  of  his  ancestor, 
Rhiwallon  and  his  descendants),  many  more  disecises  are  men- 
tioned. With  this  I  cannot  at  present  deal.  On  some  future 
occasion  I  hope  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  results  of  some 
further  investigations  which  I  have  made  into  this  subject.  If  we 
dxamine  this  list  carefully  we  shall  find  that  we  have  enumerated 
most  of  the  principal  medical  diseases  with  which  we,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  are  familiar.  One  striking  feature,  however, 
is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  cardiac  system.  How 
closely  and  minutely  the  Myddvai  Physicians  watched  the  ever- 
changing  phases  of  disease  we  can  well  understand  when  we 
consider  the  very  elaborate  character  of  their  urinal  pathology. 
The  pulse,  the  temperature,  the  tongue  do  not  seem  to  have 
received  any  recognition  as  important  elements  in  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  treatment.  The  pulse  is  never  even  mentioned. 
Their  chief  reliance  in  estimating  the  gravity  of  a  case  and 
the  treatment  was  apparently  (1)  Upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient.  (2J  The  season  of  the  year.  (3)  The  nature, 
character,  and  amount  of  the  urinary,  alvine,  and  other  secre- 
tions.    They  had  their  critical  days,  their  dangerous  days,  and 
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their  unfavourable  months.  It  was  a  cardinal  virtue  to  be 
able  to  foretell  accurately  the  day  upon  which  the  crisis  of  any 
particular  disease  would  take  place. 

Materia  Medica.  In  their  treatment  of  disease  they  were 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  plants  and  organic  substances. 
In  the  list  of  articles  embraced  in  their  Tnateria  rried/ica  which 
I  have  tabulated,  you  will  find  only  five  inorganic  substances 
out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  present  day  as  the  sources 
of  valuable  medicinal  preparations.,  e,g,^  foxglove,  poppies, 
anise,  valerian,  peppermint,  broom.  Many  more,  not  officinal, 
are  held  in  great  repute  in  country  districts  for  their  healing 
virtues.  The  preparations  are  practically  limited  to  simple 
infusions  and  decoctions.  Some  of  the  mixtures  are  remark- 
able for  the  large  number  of  the  component  constituents. 
Here  is  one,  a  decoction  of  moss,  ground  ivy,  or  elder,  mallow, 
fennel,  pimpernel,  butcher's  broom,  borage,  young  leaves  of  the 
earth  nut ;  to  this  was  added  goat's  whey  or  cow's  whey.  The 
dose  was  generally  from  a  cupful  upwards.  Raw-honey,  apple,  or 
wood-sorrel  were  employed  to  remove  the  after-taste  of  un- 
palatable medicines.  It  was  the  custom  for  every  physician  to 
grow  for  himself  in  his  gardens  and  orchards,  "  in  a  plot  of  good 
land,  sheltered,  and  facing  the  sun,"  as  many  of  these 
plants  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  have  a  supply  at  hand  as 
occasion  required.  Here  is  a  list,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
of  the  plants,  &c.,  which  were  employed  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  Rhiwallon : — 

Agrimony,  Anue,  Asarabacca,  Avens  (Water),  Apples,  Ash,  Ale,  Alum. 

Burthwort  (Round),  Yellow  Goat's  Beard,  May  Butter,  Butcher's  Broom, 
Betony  Wood,  Bastard  Balm,  Burdock,  Borage,  Bay  Leaves,  Birch,  Burnet, 
Barley  Meal,  Bark  (Elder),  Walnut,  White  Thorn,  Bitter  Sweet,  Blood,  Betonica. 

Crake  Berry,  Corn-cockle,  Carraway,  Cabbage,  Centaury,  Columbine,  Cinque 
Foil,  Club-moss,  Com  Bell,  Comfrey,  Chamomile,  Wild  Clary,  Celandine,  Cheese, 
Red  Cock,  Celery,  Coriander. 

Dock  (Sheep),  Dainy,  Dandelion,  Dock  Root,  BulPs  Dung,  Goat's  Dung,  Duck- 
weed, Dittany,  Ditch-water. 

Elder  (Dwari),  Elder  Bark  Earth  Nut,  EeFs  Bile,  Eringo  Seed,  Elder  Juice, 
Ermine,  White  of  Egg^. 

Eat,  Field  Scabius,  Fumatory,  Fennel,  Fox  Glove,  Fern  Ashes,  Figs. 

Gale  (Sweet),  Gromwell,  Goose-foot,  Stinking,  Garlic,  Cow's  Gall,  Dog's  Ghdl, 
Cock's  Gall,  Granite  (River.) 

Hemlock,  Heath,  Hemp,  Hart's  Horn  Ashes,  Honeysuckle,  Hart's  Tongue, 
Hare's  Fur,  Hart's  Marrow,  Honey,  Hare's  Brain,  Heath  Ashes,  Human  Flesh, 
Hare's  Skin,  Hare's  Blood. 

Ivy,  Ground  Ivy,  Honey  of  Ivy,  Ivy  Bark,  Ivy  Ashes. 

Jaw-bone  of  Horse. 

Knap-weed,  Keginderw. 

Liverwort,  Laurel,  Lard,  Lily  Root,  Lily  Leaves,  Leeks,  Lettuce. 

Meadow-Sweet,  Madder,  Mugwort,  Milfoil,  Mallow,  Moss,  Mother-wort, 
Marrow  of  Fox,  Milk  (Woman's),  Mole,  Mustard,  Morella  (Mushroom). 

Needle  (Shepherd's),  Nettle,  Purple  Nettle.  Natron,  Nuts. 

Orpine,  Ox -tallow.  Oatmeal,  Oil. 

Persicaria,  Peppermint,  Privet,  Pimpernel,  Poppy-Heads,  Primrose,  Peach, 
Plantain,  Pepper,  Parsley. 
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Robert  (Herb),  Rosin,  Ram's  Urine,  Ramson,  Rye- Meal,  Rne,  Raddish, 
Raddish  Juice,  Raddish  Root 

Suet,  St  John's  Wort,  Speedwell,  Startip,  Sulphur,  Sorrel,  Self-heal,  SaflPron, 
Southernwood,  Sage,  Salt,  Second-Milk,  Smallage,  Saxifrage,  Shepherd's  Purse, 
Blue-stone,  Bed^straw. 

Tutsan,  Thorn-apple,  Turnips,  Thbtles,  Taragon,  Toad,  Thorn-berries  (Black). 

Urine  (Dog's). 

Valerian,  Vinegar. 

Woodruff,  Wormwood,  Red  Wine,  Whey,  Willow. 

Therapeutics, — The  therapeutics  of  these  early  physicians 
was,  as  you  must  have  anticipated,  of  a  purely  empirical 
character.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  rested  upon  ai^y 
scientific  basis  whatever.  The  fallacy  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc  was  no  doubt  a  common  one.  As  an  example  let  us 
examine  the  medicinal  virtues  of  our  national  emblem  "  The 
Leek  ":— 

It  is  good  to  drink  the  juice  against  vomiting  of  blood.  ...  It  is  good 
to  take  leeks  and  wine  for  the  bite  of  an  adder  or  other  venomous  beast  It  is 
good  to  apply  a  plaster  of  leeks  and  wine  to  ulcers.  The  juice  of  leeks  with 
woman's  milk  is  a  good  remedy  for  whooping-cough,  or  pneumonia.  The  juice 
of  leeks,  goat's  gall  and  honey,  mixed  in  three  equal  parts,  are  useful  for  deafness 
— it  should  be  put  into  the  ears  and  nostrils.  It  is  good  for  headache.  Leeks 
are  good  to  promote  the  union  of  bones,  and  maturing  of  boils.  If  leeks  and  salt 
are  applied  to  ulcers,  they  will  heal  them  rapidly.  If  leeks  are  eaten  raw,  they 
will  occasion  intoxication.  They  will  strengthen  men  who  have  suffered 
from  haemorrhage.  They  will  relieve  flatulency  of  the  stomach.  They  are 
oppressive  to  the  stomach,  whether  boiled  or  raw,  as  they  will  destroy  the  nervous 
energy  thereof,  and  their  fumes  rising  to  the  head,  injure  the  sight.  They  produce 
terrific  dreams.  Unless  the  lettuce  or  the  poppy  or  the  like  be  eaten  first  to 
moderate  their  action,  such  is  their  tendency.  They  kill  the  worms  that  are 
generated  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Corroboration,  from  personal  experience  of  these  excellent 
properties,  I  cannot  give.  I  have  consumed  a  fair  quantity  on 
numerous  occasions  without  resulting  signs  of  intoxication,  and 
without  experiencing  *'  terrific  dreams."  As  an  article  of  diet  I 
can  recommend  them  as  a  rare  delicacy. 

I  have  here  another  list  of  drugs  with  references  in  the  form 
of  figures  to  various  sections  in  the  work  of  Rhiwallon,  where 
mention  is  made  of  any  therapeutic  virtue  which  the  drug 
is  supposed  to  possess.  This  list  I  have  designated  ^'  RhiwaUon 
on  Therap.eutics."  Its  compilation  has  afforded  me  considerable 
instruction  and  amusement.     Here  it  is: — 

Agpimony,  11,  19,  20 ;  Asarabacca,  11 ;  Anise,  11  ;  Avens  (Water),  1,-21,  41  ; 
Apple,  15  ;  Ash,  31  ;  Agrimony  Hemp,  56,  107 ;  Ale,  106  ;  Alum,  138. 

K.  Birthwort,  42,  43,  11,  45,  51;  Y.  Goat's  Beard,  11;  May  Batter,  12 ; 
Butcher's  Broom,  12,  15  ;  Betony  Wood,  12,  19,  84,  42  ;  Baataid  Balm,  12,  21  ; 
Burdock,  12,  21  ;  Borage,  15,  17,  19  ;  Bay  Leaves,  17  ;  Birch,  19,  50 ;  Burnet, 
19  ;  Barley  Meal,  33  ;  Walnut  Baik,  36  ;  W.  Thorn  Bark,  36  ;  Bitter-Sweet,  86  ; 
Blood,  103  ;  Balm,  116  ;  Betonica,  121, 180  ;  Betony,  105, 130  ;  Barley  Meal,  163. 

Crake  Berry,  11  ;  Cora-cockle,  11  ;  Caraway,  166,  11  ;  Cabbage,  12 ;  Cen- 
ti^nry,  12,  114,  115  ;  Columbine,  19  ;  Cinque  Foil,  20 ;  Club-mon,  20 ;  Com- 
bell  Flower,  22  ;  Comfrey,  26, 169  ;  Chamomile,  89,  125  ;  WUd  Clary,  59  ;  Celan- 
dine, 96,  170  ;  Cheese,  99  ;  Cabbage  Leaf,  99  ;  Red  Cock,  110  ;  Celery,  124, 128  ; 
Coriander,  128. 

Sheep  Pock,  11  ;  Daisy,  11,  12,  64,  102  ;  Dandelion,  13,  19,  23,  84;  Dock 
Root,  26  ;  Dung,  Bull's,  37  ;  Dung,  Goat's,  83  ;  Duckweed,  94,  103  ;  Dittany,  120, 
131, 160 ;  Ditch-water,  166. 
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Elder  Dwarf,  12,  15, 16  ;  Earth  Nut,  12, 15,  17  ;  Eel's  Bile,  31 ;  Eringo  Seed, 
52  ;  Elder  Juice,  67  ;  White  of  Eggs,  98  ;  Ermine,  138  ;  Elder  Bark,  36. 

Fat,  12  ;  Field  Scabius,  12,  45  ;  Fumatory,  13  ;  Fennel,  15,  96  ;  Fox  Glove, 
53,  74  ;  Fern  Ashes,  98  ;  Fennel  Seed,  100  ;  Fennel  Juice,  120,  128,  170  ;  Figs, 
187. 

oweet  Gale,  17  ;  Gromwell,  19  ;  Stinking  Goose-foot,  21,  166 ;  Garlic,  Viper'ti, 
24  ;  Goat's  Horn,  5i  ;  Garlic,  56,  96,  97  ;  Cow's  Gall,  134  ;  Cloves  of  Garlic, 
138  ;  Gall,  Dog's,  148  ;  Gromwell  Seed,  151  ;  River  Granite,  166  ;  Cock's  Gall,  170. 

Hemlock,  11 ;  Heath,  11  ;  Hemp,  Hart's  Horns  (Ashes),  21,  116  ;  Honey- 
suckle, 30  ;  Hart's  Tongue,  60 ;  Hare's  Fur,  61  ;  Hart\s  Marrow,  73  ;  Honey,  100  ; 
Ashes  of  Heath.  116  ;  Hare's  Brain,  119  ;  Human  Flesh,  138  ;  Hare's  Skin  and 
Blood,  151. 

Ground  Ivy,  15,  19,  72,  100  ;  Honey  of  Ivy,  29  ;  Bark  of  Ivy,  30  ;  Ivy  Ashes, 
98  ;  Ivy,  129. 

Jaw  of  a  Horse,  138. 

Knap-weed,  12,  38,  45  ;  Kegin-derw,  166. 

Liverwort,  17, 19  ;  Laurel,  19  ;  Lard,  43,  100  ;  W.  Lily  Root,  98  ;  Leeks,  100, 
135  ;  Lily  Leaves,  1 18 ;  Lettuce,  157. 

Madder,  11,  12. 19  ;  Mu^wort,  38,  25,  12,  15  ;  Milfoil,  12,  19  ;  Mallow,  15,  16, 
17;  Moss,  15,  17;  Meadow-sweet,  11,  19,  40;  Mother- wort,  19 ;  Fox  Marrow, 
29  ;  Mug-wort,  51,  56,  66, 110,  111,  112  ;  Mallow,  59  ;  Milfoil,  121, 127. 132,  133  ; 
Mugwort  Juice,  128 ;  Woman's  Milk,  134  ;  Mole,  138 ;  Mustard,  139  ;  Morella 
(Mushroom,)  163. 

Needle  Shepherd's,  24,  12;  Nettle,  Red,  12  ;  Purple  Nettle,  38,  51  ;  Natron, 
44  ;  NetUes,  182,  164  ;  Nuts,  137. 

Orpine,  12,  20,  21  ;  Ox-Tallow,  34  ;  Oatmeal,  53 ;  OU,  98,  128. 

Persicaria,  12,  19,  20;  Peppermint,  12;  Privet,  12;  Pimpernel,  15,17,19, 
20,21,  53;  Poppy-heads,  49;  Primrose,  68 ;  Peach  Tree,  108;  Plantain,  110, 
127,  161,  162,  163, 166 ;  Pepper,  167  ;  Parsley,  164. 

Herb  Robert,  11 ;  Rosin,  29,  46 ,  Ram's  Urine,  31  ;  Ramsons,  53  ;  Rye-meal, 
107 ;  Rue,  137,  110,  111,  113,  120, 128  ;  Raddish  Juice,  120  ;  Raddish  Root,  156. 

Suet,  12,  53  ;  St  John's  Wort,  12,  19,  20,  41  ;  Speedwell,  17,  38  ;  Startip,  17, 
106  ;  Sulphur,  26 ;  W:  Sorrel,  34  ;  Self-heal,  38,  42 ;  Saffron,  57,  58  ;  Southern- 
wood, 102,  104 ;  Sage,  102,  138  ;  Salt,  105,  109  ;  Second  Milk,  109  ;  Smallage, 
116  ;  Saxifrage,  151  ;  Blue-stone,  161 ;  Bed-straw,  162  ;  Shepherd's  Purse,  166. 

Tutsan,  12,  19,  96,  101  ;  Thorn-apple,  42  ;  Turnips,  108,  117  ;  Thistles,  122  ; 
Taragon,  126  ;  Toad,  138  ;  Thorn-berries,  Black,  167. 

Urine,  Dog's,  64. 

Valerian,  26  ;  Vinegar,  96,  100,  133,  170. 

Woodruff,  n  ;  Wormwood,  12,  13,  65,  120;  Red  Wine,  38,  34,  96;  Whey. 
51,  53  ;  Wormwood  Juice,  128  ;  Willow,  165. 

Yellow  Bed  Straw,  36. 

Treatment,  In  their  treatment  of  disease  they  relied  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  efficacy  of  herbs,  either  in  the  form  of 
infusions  and  decoctions  to  be  taken  internally  or  in  the  form 
of  local  applications — poultices,  ointments,  and  liniments. 
There  apparently  was  no  disease  which  did  not  yield  to  the 
curative  influence  of  some  herb  or  combination  of  herbs. 
Although  to  us  the  treatment  adopted  in  many  cases  seems 
primitive,  in  the  extreme,  yet  in  some  other  instances  these  old 
physicians  were  well  ahead  of  us  in  the  boldness  with  which 
they  advanced  certain  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  carried  them  out.  The  treatment  of  abscess 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  whether  in  the  brain  or  not,  and  the 
treatment  of  abscess  in  the  lung  have  received  considerable 
attention  within  recent  years — and  many  of  us  have  admired 
the  good  results  in  some  cases  from  trepanning  the  skull  and 
puncturing  and  draining  the  lung.     But  these  operations  were 
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well  known  and  freqaently  practised  by  the  physicians  of 
Myddvai.  They  were  skilful  lithotomists.  They  tapped  the 
chest  for  empyema.  They  had  recourse  to  the  iron  or  knife 
when  herbs  failed  them.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  cautery.  For  the  relief  of  pain  they  prescribed  cordials, 
infusions  of  poppy-heads,  counter-irritants,  and  poultices. 
Emetics,  purgatives,  and  suppositories  were  frequently  employed. 
They  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  bleeding, 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  very  frequently  resorted 
to  it.  Certain  days  and  certain  seasons  were  regarded  as 
favourable,  whilst  others  were  considered  to  be  unfavourable, 
for  bleeding.  Baths,  both  water  and  hot  air,  were  employed. 
The  proper  dieting  of  the  patient  they  regarded  as  an 
important  factor  in  treatment.  They  appear  to  nave  had  great 
confidence  in  cow*s  milk-whey  and  goat's-whey.  For  milk-diet 
and  milk  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion — especially  in  fevers.  The  most  wholesome  wild  beast's 
flesh  was  venison  ;  the  most  wholesome  domestic  animal's  flesh 
was  pork ;  the  most  wholesome  wild  fowl's  flesh  was  partridge ; 
the  most  wholesome  domestic  bird's  flesh  was  the  hen ;  the 
most  wholesome  sea  fish  was  the  flat-fish ;  the  most  wholesome 
water  fish  were  the  bass  and  the  trout.  '^  The  flesh  of  a  sow, 
under  a  year,  and  sheep-flesh  are  watery,  and  for  the  man  whose 
flesh  is  flabby  in  consequence  of  disease  such  meat  is  not 
proper."  Wine  was  considered  a  useful  adjunct  to  some  medi- 
cines.    Some  of  the  recipes  are  comical  in  the  extreme : 

1.  For  a  oxnall  tumour. — ^Take  a  cock  or  a  hen  (aooording  as  the  patient  is  a  man 
or  a  woman)  and  apply  the  rump,  feathered^  to  the  part  till  the  bird  dies. 

2.  For  hsemorrhoids. — Apply  the  calcareons  droppings  of  peacocks  (ponnded) 
with  fern-roots,  and  it  will  cure  it. 

3.  If  you  would  preserve  yourself  from  unchaste  desires,  eat  rue  in  the 
morning. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  method  of  treatment — that 
by  charms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  form  of  treat* 
ment  a  good  deal  in  vogue  in  these  early  times.  Some  of  these 
charms  were  the  products  of  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the 
early  Welsh.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  imported  from 
Borne  with  the  invaders.  I  have  not  met  with  many  in  this 
work,  but  there  is  sufBcient  evidence  to  show  that  Bhiwallon 
had  not  quite  thrown  off  the  superstitious  shackles  of  his  time. 

Cardiff.  P.  Khys  GriffithBj  B.S.,  M.B.  (Lond.) 


GLAMOUR. 

I  lay  upon  my  weary  bed, 

AU  faint,  and  weak,  and  prone ; 
A  dim,  sweet  presence  o'er  my  head 
Leaned,  in  the  ling'ring  twilight  shed 

Ere  yet  the  day  was  done. 

No  sound  had  fallen  on  my  ear, 

No  foot  had  touched  the  floor, 
Nor  knew  I  this  great  joy  was  near, 
The  soul  that  my  soul  held  most  dear, 

Was  by  my  side  once  more. 

The  sombre  splendour  of  those  eyes 

Gleamed  through  the  deep'ning  shade, 
As  planets,  'mid  warm  summer  skies, 
The  calm  lake  sees  without  surprise, 
Upon  its  breast  displayed. 

So  shone  their  fervid  light  on  me, 

And  o'er  the  face  a  smile. 
Still  dimly  seen,  yet  felt  to  be, 
Thrilling  the  sweet  obscurity, 

With  love's  own  subtle  wile. 

Then  on  my  burning  forehead  fell 

A  soft  restrained  kiss — 
That  instant  through  my  frame  a  spell 
Of  deep  joy  ran — and  I  was  well ! 

Dissolv^  in  pure  bliss. 

I  raised  mv  arms  to  that  dear  head, 

To  give  back  bliss  for  bliss : 
But  lo !  the  gracious  form  had  fled. 
And  left  me  there  upon  my  bed, 

Healed  by  a  spirit  kiss. 

Swansea.  Zitella. 
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A.  Diction ABY  of  the  Welsh  Lanocage  ('•  Geibiadur  Ctmbabg  "). 
Bj  the  He\r.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  B.D.  Carmarthen  :  'William  Spurrell ; 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co ;  Triibner  and  Co. 

Here,  without  donbt,  is  the  Rector  of  Llan wrings  Manvmentum  jErii.  He 
has  already  done  yeoman  lervioe  in  the  cause  of  Welsh  literature,  of  whioh, 
perhaps,  his  four  years'  editorship  of  the  Arck€Bologia  Cambreruis  and  his 
"  EnffliiE^- Welsh  dictionary  "  brought  out  in  two  volumes  in  J  858  is  the 
bestknown.  The  publication  of  the  present  dictionary,  which  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  be  spared  health  to  complete,  will  be  a  fitting  crown  to  a 
long  and  admirable  literary  record.  As  far  as  our  knowlMlge  extends, 
nothing  like  the  present  work  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Welsh 
previously.  It  is  to  the  numerous  Oeiriaduriau  hitherto  published  what 
the  Philological  Society's  great  English  Dictionary  now  being  brought 
out  by  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Murray  is  to  all  its  predecessors.  It  is  far  and  away  the 
best  attempt  yet  made  to  construct  a  really  scientific  Welsh  dictionary 
wherein  something  more  is  given  of  each  word  than  an  English  meaning 
or  two,  with  (and  not  in  every  case  that)  about  the  same  number  of 
examples  of  their  literary  use.  As  a  specimen  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  lexicographer  has  done  his  work  we  will  reprint  for  our  readers 
his  treatment  of  the  word  ''Abred."     It  is  as  follows : 

AbbkDi  -an,  tm,  [ab  +  rhed?]  1.  the  state  or  condition  through  which,  by  a 
regular  upward  giadation,  all  animated  beings  pass  from  the  lowest  point  of 
existence  in  which  they  originate,  towards  humanity  and  the  highest  state  of 
happiness  and  perfection.  All  the  states  of  animation  below  that  of  humanity 
are  necessarily  evil  ;  in  the  state  of  humanity,  good  and  evil  are  equally 
balanced ;  and  in  all  the  states  above  humanity,  good  preponderates,  and  evil 
becomes  impossible.  If  man,  as  a  free  agent,  attaches  himself  to  evil,  he  falls 
in  death  into  such  an  animal  state  of  existence  as  corresponds  with  tiie  turpitude 
-of  his  soul,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  cast  him  down  into  the  lowest  point  of 
existence,  from  which  he  shall  again  return  through  such  a  succession  of  animal 
existences  as  is  most  proper  to  divest  him  of  his  evil  propensities.  Aiter 
traversing  such  a  course,  he  will  again  rise  to  the  probationary  state  of  humanity, 
whence,  according  to  contingencies,  he  may  rise  or  fall ;  yet  should  he  fall,  he 
shall  again  rise  ;  and,  should  this  happen  for  millions  of  ages,  the  path  to 
happiness  is  still  open  to  him,  and  will  so  remain  to  all  eternity  ;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  infalhUy  arrive  at  his  destined  station  of  happiness,  from  which 
he  can  never  fall.  This  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or  evolution,  attributed  to 
the  Druids  and  the  Welsh  bards,  u  succinctly  but  fully  stated  by  its  hierophaat, 
lolo  Morganwg,  in  his  "  Poems  "  (1794),  ii.,  195—256,  and  elucidated  by  docu- 
ments  which  haid  not  previously  been  made  public,  but  of  which  none  are  of  an 
early  date.  The  same  doctrine,  derived  from  the  same  source,  is  promulgated  in 
the  introduction  to  Owen's  Liywaarck  Hen  (1792). 

Tri  obyllwr  haufod  bywediKion  ;  cyflwr  afrrvd  yn  aiinwii ;  oyflwr  rhyddyd  yti  nyndcnl;  a 
ohyflwr  oarfad,  sef  gwyiifyd,  yii  y  nel.—Bmrdda»,  \.,  172. 

O  dripheth  y  svrth  anghen  aJtind  ar  ddyn  :  anymgais  S  ftwybodaeth  ;  anymlyn  S'r  da  ; 
ao  ymlyn  &'r  drwg ;  aef  y  tyrth,  ^an  hyn  o  bethaa.  hyd  ei  gydryw  yn  abvd,  a  threlelo  yn 
•I  ol  fal  y  ba  gyntnL—Barddoi.  {..  174. 

OffUk  jfr  abred,  the  circle  of  transmigration,  through  which  all  finite  beings  pass 
in  tiiehr  progression  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  state  of  existence. 
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Tri  ctaylch  hanfod  y  sydd :  cvlch  y  ceagnnt,  ao  nid  oes  namvn  Duw  a  eill  ei  dreiglo; 
cyldijfrdbred,  a  dyii  a*i  trelt{|vvys  :  h  chylch  y  gwynfyd,  a  dyn  al  trelglA.—Barddat,  i.,  184. 

Aphaii  fynynt  yii  ol  t'r  gwynfyd.  nls  gellynt,  aohaws  marwoldeb  a'u  oadwai  yn  ol ;  acr 
yna  syrthiaw  i  gylch  yr  abred.—Iolo  M3S.  46. 

Treiglo  yr  abred,  to  traverse  the  circle  of   transmigration  ;   to  progress  towards 
the  goal  of  ultimate  perfection  and  happiness. 

Trl phen anghen y sydd oyn  oyflwyr  wybodtieth:  treigWr  dbred;  treiglo'r  gwynfyd;  a 
ohof  o'r  oyfan  byd  yn  unnwn. —BarddaSf'i,,  172. 

2.  In  the  earlier  writings,  in  which  the  word  is  of  rare  ooourrenoei  it  appears 
to  denote  Hades,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits  between  the  creation  and  the 
advent  of  Christ. 

NIfer  a  uuant  ya  agh>  ffret 
UfFern.  oer  gwerin  gwaretret. 
Hyt.  pymhoes  byt. 
Hyt  pnn  dlllygwys  Critt  kelthiwet. 

0  dwfyn  uels  aflpMrys  abnt. 

Talurin  :  A.B..  ii.,  110. 

Codaist  odd!  wrth  y  oedwyr 
O'r  bedd,  er  gwydiiedd  y  gwfr, 
Gan  ddwyn  pumoes  o'u  gloesnu 
0*u  ffwrn  gaeih,  o  uffern  gnu, 

1  wUd  nef  a'i  ohai  trefydd, 
O'u  Ul  y  deugeinfed  dydd  : 
O'i  abred  heb  el  obiyn 

Y  tynalat,  adweddaist  dyn, 

O'I  ddunos,  drwy  ddaioni, 

Grltt,  dy  nawdd  !  ein  gyraist  nl.—SHon  Centt 

8.  Erebus  ;  the  lower  world  ;  helL 

Trwy  aerih  chwlm  agorynt  gan 
Ohwyrn  encil  a  clinn  dr^  d  ir  orai  y  pyrth 
Uffernawi,  ar  eu  col  o  rygnii  oroch 
Darannu,  hyd  nas  orynai  iaaf  Mwdd 

0  Abred.—  W.  0.  Puyhe:  O.G.  ii.  929. 

Batan  a  droes,  tynai  draw* 

1  uiwl  abred  gwnai  Iwybraw. 

Eben  Fairdd:  Gwelth.  93  (cf,  91,  92.) 

4.  Chaos,  confusion,  disorder. 

Mae  wedl  myned  yn  ^bred  gwyllt.— I>tar«5. 

Meddwl  am  dy  Dduw  bob  amter. 
Am  ei  gariad  a'i  gyflawnder. 


Am  dy  waith  ac  am  dy  ddvled  ; 

'\yn abri  ' 
H§hry  Svant  o'r  Oelli  Oaer. 


Na  ad  i'th  orlau  fyn'dyn  abred. 


IF  The  term  abred  has  been  rendered  inchoation,  re-incipienoy,  a  vile  state,  and 
the  circle  of  eviL  Pughe,  following  lolo  Morganwg,  derives  it  from  pred,  a  word 
apparently  formed  for  the  occasion  ;  but  if  composed,  as  has  been  suggested,  of 
the  prefix  ab,  and  rhed,  an  evil  coarse  would  fairly  express  its  etymological 
meaning. 

We  seleotedthis  word  mainly  on  aocoant  of  its  piotaresqaeness.  Let  as 
now  take  one  other  just  to  show  the  thoroaghness  of  soholarship  and 
research  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  oat  generally.  Our 
purpose  will  be  all  the  more  effectaallj  attained  if  we  contrast  with  the 
Rev.  D.  Silvan  £vanB*B  method  the  meagre  one  adopted  by  Dr.  Owen 
Paghe,  whose  "  National  Dictionary  "  has  hitherto  been  the  standard  ona 
with  Welsh  scholars.  Under  "  Aber "  all  that  the  elder  lexico;;rapher 
has  given  us  is: — 

Absb,  #.  /.  oedd,  ebyr  (ab ;  a — ber)  a  confluence  of  water ;  the  junction  of 
rivers  ;  the  fall  of  a  lesser  river  into  a  greater,  or  into  the  sea  ;  a  port,  a  harbour. 
Many  towns  situate  at  the  fall  of  rivers  have  their  names  from  this  word ;  ap, 
Abtryttwyth,  the  fall  of  the  river  Ystwyth;  Aberjfraw,  the  fall  of  the  river  FfraVf 
on  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  princes  of  Gwynedd. — Deulif- 
gyfarfod,  cymmer,  cydffrwd  ;  rhyd,  ffrwd  ;  porthladd. 

The  Rector  of  Llanwrin  gives  us : — 

Abkb, -oedd,  ebyr,  Mn.  [O.W.  op^r  (Nennius ;  Lib.  Land.),  for  adber  or  atbtr 
(Zeuss,   G.C.  148,  897,  905),  from  hir  (cf.  Oymmer,    Tnftr) ;  C.  and  Br.  aber. 
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Some  MSS.  read  Opedinn,  while  others  have  iljMr^m  (=:Aber  Lljn  Llifan)  In 
Nennius,  §  73.  Oper  occurs  also  in  lib.  Land.  241]  1.  a  confluence  of  waters  ; 
the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  the  fall  of  a  less  river  into  a  greater  or  into  the  sea  ;  an 
embouchure.  Abtr,  which  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  mouth  in  Falmouth, 
Tynemouth,  Monmouth,  enters  into  the  composition  of  numerous  names  of  places  ; 
as,  Aber  Aeron,  Aher  Conwy,  Aber  Dyfi,  Abtr  Teifi,  Aber  Tutwylh,  commonly, 
but  lesd  accurately,  written  Aberaeron,  Aberoonwy,  Abardy^  Aberiei/i,  Abtryttwytk, 
situated  respectively  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aeron,  Conwy,  Dyfi,  Teifi,  and 
Ystwyth.  When  one  river  falls  into  another,  the  smaller  or  tributary  gives  its 
name  to  the  junction,  and  the  united  stream  bears  the  name  of  the  larger  ;  as, 
Aber  Honddu  or  Aberhonddu,  the  confluence  of  the  Hon  'du  and  Wysg ;  Aher 
QwUi  or  AbergwUi,  the  junction  of  the  Gwili  with  the  Tywi  The  same  element 
occurs  in  several  place-names  in  Scotland. 

Kftpawc  kliinlv3*At  kjrw'Rt.  e^wyt 
J(utliyr  eryr  en  «fryr  pnn  llitbywvt. 
Annuin:  Qododin,^, 

Gwr  urn  ryt  rut  eardswn 
ArlleK  toryf  rao  twrvf  kamawn 
Ual  twryf  i^tyr  yn  Hyr  llawn. 

Oynddeho:  M.A.,  i.,  214. 

Gwnaeth  Duwbeth  mawr  i'r  bobl  i  ddangawa  peth  o'i  allu  ef  ;  csnyn  yr  holl  allu  oedd 
gantho;  nld  amgen.  dysychu  yr  afon  yn  etbyn  anlan,  a  sadael  y  rhan  arall  1  red-gparth 
k'l  hdber,  yni  aetb  yr  holl  lu  drwodd  yn  drotdnyoh.—Llyfr  Owyn  Hergut. 

Prin  oedd  y  Bhufelniaid  wedi  dvcbwelyd  adref  I'r  Ital,  ond  wele  y  Brithwyr  yng  nchyd 
A*r  Gwyildelod  yn  ttrio  drache'n  0  a  coryKlaa  yn  i^roedd  yGo^ledd  o'r  Iwerddon. — Thio. 
Bvans:  D.P.O.,1..3  (80;. 

2.  the  flow  or  flux  (of  the  tide). 

Ef  a  wnacth  uch  traeth  trei  ac  a6er.—<r  uffydd  oft  Mer4dydd :  M.A..  f..  475. 

8.  a  port,  haven,  or  harbour. 

[SofFala],  aber  ar  ochr  dwyratn  Affrica,  taa  de  o  Bib-el  llandeb,  hynod  am  gloddinu  aur. — 
W.  O.  Pugke  •  FaI.,  19. 

4.  tf,  a  stream,  brook,  or  rivulet. 

Argiwyd  heb  ef  pelb  ryued  a  weleis,  maen  yn  noayaw  yn  yr  aber  o  vry,  ac  yn  dyuot  ar 
draws  yr  uvon  yr  tir.  St.  Oreal,  $  3. 

NId  rbald  march  buan  danad, 
Neu  bont  ar  aber  na  bad. 

D.  06  Otodym.  Izfx.,  25. 

Yr  o-ild  aber  ddwfr  yn  y  canol  rbyn^ddynt. A  phan  welodd  efe  y  boblyn 

ofni  myned  irwy  yr  a^r  ddwfr,  efe  a  aeth  trwodd  yn  gyntaf.— l|Jfaec.  xvl.,  5,6. 

A  ddiflTydd  3'r  haul  am  1  seren  fachludo? 
Os  pallodd  yr  aber,  a  sychodd  y  mOr  ? 

BlackweU:  Ceinion  Alun,  187. 

From  this,  perhaps,  better  than  any  amount  of  dissertation  of  our  own,  the 
reader  will  be  able  at  onoe  to  see  how  completely  the  earlier  work  has  been 
superseded.  And  the  comparisons  may  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  We 
note  in  passing  that  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  has  eliminated  bis  predeoessor's 
adjeotival "  Aberedig,"  disembogued,  on  the  ground  probably  that  its  equiva- 
lent'* Ymarllwysedig"  is  sufficient  for  both.  The  part  before  us  includes 
"A — Awys,**  a  matter  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  from  whioh 
a  fair  notion  can  be  got  of  the  dimensions  which  the  work  will  finally 
assume.  We  note  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
quotations  from  the  Llanover  MSS.,  in  which  connection  we  may  men- 
tion the  statement  made  in  the  Western  Mail  that  the  owner  of  the 
collection.  Lady  Llanover.  has  generously  come  to  the  lezioographer^s 
assistance  in  the  publication  with  a  contribution  of  something  like  ^ve 
hundred  pounds.  Of  all  succeeding  parts  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  a  due  and  timely  word  of  notice  as  they  are  published.  We  cannot 
conclude  our  notice  without  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  word  of  praise  to  the 
printer  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  turned  his  matter  out.  Mr.  Spnrrell 
has  gone  in  for  a  new  and  special  font  of  type  of  great  beauty  and  clear- 
ness. The  sheets  have  been  most  carefully  worked  off,  with  the  result 
that  printer  as  well  as  author  has  beaten  every  competitor  out  of  the 
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field.  I'here  is  not  a  Celtio  soholar,  certainlj  not  a  Welsh  soholar,  no^ 
nor  an  English  scholar  either  who  wants  to  know  anything  at  all  of  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Cymry,  bat  must  of  necessity  have  a  copy  of  this 
magnificent  work  on  his  shelves. 

Last  Ieab's  Leavbs.    By  John  Jb&yis  Bbrbsfobd,  M.A.    London: 
Walter  Scott,  2i,  Warwick  Lane. 

Into  this  pretty  little  volame  the  author  has  gathered  some  sixty-seven 
poems,  the  f raits  of  a  Mase  graoefal,  sober,  playfal,  stately,  tender,  or 
strong,  according  to  the  theme.  In  one  of  these  moods  hear  the  author 
sing  :— 

IN  PRAISE  OP  PHYLLIS. 

There  in  a  maid  my  soul  adores, 

She  is  in  truth  perfection — 
In  vain  the  critic's  eye  explores, 

Her  faults  defy  detection  ! 

Her  hair  is  golden  as  the  sun 

What  time  you  see  him  rising. 
Her  eyes  in  beauty  yield  to  none, 

Their  power  is  surprising ! 

Her  lips  ! — But  here  my  Muse  falls  lame  ! 

A  bard  would  call  them  cherry, 
And  truly,  when  I  greet  the  same, 

They  are  delicious,  very  1 

Had  we  space  we  would  qaote  in  contrast  to  the  foregoing  "  Ida,''  '^  The 
Basket  Chair,'*  *' (Jhristmas,  1886,''  and  particularly  the  touching  dedica- 
tory sonnet  to  the  author's  dead  daughter.  The  special  interest  which 
the  volume  contains  for  readers  of  the  National  Magazine  lies  in  the 
distinctive  Welsh  colouring  of  many  of  the  best  pieces.  Mr.  Beresford, 
it  should  be  stated,  resides  in  oar  midst — at  Golden  Grove,  in  Carmarthen* 
shire,  a  county  rich  in  legends  and  historic  memories.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  genius  hci,  so  to  speak,  should  have  found  the  poet  so 
large  a  share  of  his  inspiration.  Let  us  quote  at  this  juncture  the 
sonnet  to 

WALEa 

Forgive  me  if  I  sing  of  thee,  fair  Wales, 
Ae  some  unskilful  Lover  who  doth  raise 
A  harsh,  untutored  voice  to  sing  the  praise 
Of  her  be  loves  ;  he  triumphs  though  he  fails ! 
For  even  thus  I  sing  thy  laughing  vales, 
Thy  many  mountains,  still  in  halting  phrase 
Which  oft  obscures  thy  beauty,  as  the  haze 
Will  shroud  the  soaring  peaks  from  delv^  dales. 
For  more  than  all  that  even  thou  canst  show 
To  make  a  rapture  in  a  Poet's  eyes 
I  love  thee. — For  the  generous  rush  find  flow 
Of  Bardic  inspirations,  which  uprise 
Undying,  from  the  graves  where  they  lie  low. 
And  wl3ch  can  make  a  Saxon  sympathise. 

In  "  Dryslwyn  Castle,"  "  To  the  River  Towy,"  «  The  Van  Pools/'  **  Oae- 
Newydd,'* "  Tom's  Bridge,"  •'  Court  Henry  Church,"  "  Careg  Cenen  Castle/* 
''Pendine  Cliffs/'  "John  Dyer/'  and  other  poems,  further  evidence  is 
given  of  strong  predilection  for  and  sympathy  with  ''  Cymru,  Cymro,  a 
Chymraeg.''  IVo  of  the  poems, "  The  Towy  "  (in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best 
of  the  whole)  and  "The  Poet's  Crown/'  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bed  Dragon,  Of  this  fact  the  author  makes  due  aoknowled^ent,  an 
example  which  other  authors  whom  we  might  name — and  publishers  too 
for  that  matter— might  profitably  follow. 
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]'.NOLiSH  Writers.  Vol.  I.    By  Henry  Morley,  Professor  of  £n((]ish 
Literature  at  University  College,  London.    Cassell  and  Co. 

Here  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  oomprehensive  scheme  in  which  Professor 
Morley  hopes  to  tell  the  siuiy  of  i'  n^lish  literature.    So  much  f^ood  work 
has  the  author  done  in  this  field  that  we  sincerely  wish  him  health  and 
strength  to  reap  the  fall  harvest  of  his  labours.    Vol.  I.  is  of  especial 
interest  to  (Celtic  scholars,  as  in  it  Professor  Morley  treats  of  the  influence 
of  the  ('eltic  character   upon    I'inglish  literature.    The  first  chapter   is 
introductory  to  the  whole  range  of  his  theme,  and,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  may  be  considered  an  able 
sketch  of  the  native  and  foreign  elements  predominant  at  various  periods. 
With  (Jbapter  1.  Professor  Morley  begins  at  the  ver>  beginning,  dealing  even 
with  the  ethnology  of  the   Kn^^lish  race,  and  tracing  the  racial  influences 
that  make  up  the  composite  Knglish  character.     This  is  a  branch  of  science 
outside  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar  province,  and  Professor  Morley  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  not  over  successful  in  its  elucidation.    He  adopts  the 
usually  accepted  classification  of  primeval  times  into  the  stone,  the  bronze 
and  the  iron  ages,  but  he  is  so  desirous  of  attributing  the  advance  of 
humanity  conveyed  by  these  terms  to  the  progress  of  different  races,  and 
the  introduction  of  iron  to  the  Teutonic  race,  that  he  is  forced  by  the 
statement  of  Csesar  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  metal  by  the  insular  Belgse 
to  consider  them  Teutons.    An  extraordinary  philological  speculation  is 
indulged  in  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  cromlech  (page  136,  note).    The 
(-ymry  are  bravely  linked  with  the  Kimmerioi    and  Cimbri,  notwith> 
standing  that  this  has  lately  been  termed  by  a  professedly  learned  I'^nglish 
periodical  "  a  foolish  and  antiquated  notion."    The  author  is,  however, 
not  going  to  be  misled  into  the  Hyperborean  mists  of  Archdeacon  Williams, 
to  an  exposition  of  whose  peculiar  theories  it  may  be  thought  he  devotes 
too  much  space.    Mr.  Morley  prefers  the  speculations  of  Canon  Kawlinson, 
though  he  does  not  refer  to  the  similar  arguments  of  Dr.  Guest  (Orig. 
Celt.)    Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  view  now  generally  received 
is  that  the  word  Cymry  k  derived  from  combroXf  a  compatriot.    We  are 
not  ashamed  to  be  classed  amongst  those  who  refuse  to  accept  this  view, 
though  we  consider  it  difficult  to  prove  the  connection  between  the  Cimbri 
and  the  Cymry.    On  p.  149  Professor  Morley  says,  **  In  many  parts  of 
Wales,  North  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  population  is  almost  purely  and 
entirely  Celtic,"  but  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  I^ofessor  Huxley  that 
the  proportion  of  Iberian  blood  is  so  great  in  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to 
be  the  predominant  factor  in  Irish  ethnology.    As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  author  adopts  the  Germanic  origin  of  the  Belgse,  as  it  fits  in  with  his 
symmetrical  divisions  of  prehistoric  cycles,  though  the  balance  of  learned 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  considering  them  to  have  been  Celts.     The  name  of 
the  Belgic  tribe  of  the  Itegni  he  derives  from  Rhegn—cxxr^^  ;  and  Belg 
he  says  means  ''a  favager,"  both  of  which  names  are  Cymric,  though 
Professor  Morley 's  theory  makes  the  tribe  Teutonic.    The  Silures  are 
called  the  "people  of  Wales,"  and  the  name  is  derived  from  «y/,pl. syhor — 
&ui!|  men  of  the  soil;  while  the  Brigantes,  whose  name  is  generally  oon- 
sidered  to  proceed  from  hrigj  high,  lofty,  are  here  called  "fighting  thieves** 
(p.  153,  note).    Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  speculations  on  aber  and  inver  are 
adopted,  without  any  idea  that  they  have  been  exploded  by  Dr.  Skene 
{Ancient  Books  of    Wales,  vol.  i.,  p.  149).    We  are  told  on  p.  155  that 
**  Gaelic  of  an  Iberian  origin ''  remains  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  though  this  means  just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  say  that 
Magyars  of  a  Teutonic  origin  remain  in  Hungary.    On  the  same  page  is 
a  statement  that  will  be  new  to  most  people,  viz.,  that  while  the  Welshman 
and  the  Irishman  cannot  understand  one  another  in  the  least,  there  ia 
Cymric  enough  in  the  Armor ioan    for  a   Welshman  to   understand  a 
Jireton  easily,  Gaelic  enough  for  an  Irishman  to  understand  him,  though 
with  difficulty.    The  paragraph   on  p.  150  on  the  '*  I'irst  Stage  in  the 
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Formation  of  English  "  is  not  deserving  of  serions  oritioism.  The  chapter 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Gael  is  interesting,  for  the  liberal  quotations  of 
translated  ancient  Irish  poems  it  contains.  Bat  Welsh  readers  will 
naturally  turn  with  most  interest  to  the  succeeding  chapter  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Cymry.  Here  we  are  again  presented  with  the  sketch 
of  the  Germanic  Belgse  driving  westward  the  Cymry,  who  in  turn  press 
upon  the  Gwyddjl,  or  Gael.  And  in  this  connection  we  have  a  curious 
example  of  Mr.  Morley's  geographical  knowledge.  Out  of  twenty-five 
place-names  into  which  the  word  ( jwyddyl  enters,  twenty  are,  he  says,  in 
North  Wales,  six  being  situated  in  Cardiganshire  and  one  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. In  regard  to  the  early  poets,  Lly  warch  Hen,  Aneurin,  and  Taliesin, 
he  says,  "to  each  has  been  given  in  posthumous  honour  the  name  'King 
of  Bards,' "  whereas  that  title  is  given  to  the  last  named  alone.  Examples 
are  given  of  the  earliest  Cymric  poetry.  A  large  portion  of  the  Oododin 
is  given  from  the  translation  of  Ab  Ithel,  whose  identification  of  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  with  Uatrail  is  put  aside  in  these  words, ''  1 
have  little  doubt  that  the  true  site  is  the  Yorkshire  Catterick"  (p.  221), 
Mr. Morley  apparently  not  being  aware  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies  and 
Sharon  '1  urner  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  early  in  the  present  century. 
Of  Dr.  Skene's  Ancient  Books  of  Wales  and  recent  researches  in  early 
Cymric  literature  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  be  totally  ignorant.  A  curious 
error  is  made  in  the  index.  Under  the  word  Aberystwith,  we  read 
**  Merlin's  grave  at;"  on  the  page  to  which  reference  is  made  we  find  the 
name  of  Taliesin  correctly  given  in  this  connection.  In  the  next  edition 
of  what  might  be  made  a  useful  book  Mr.  Morley  should  have  the  proofs 
carefully  examined  by  a  competent  Welsh  scholar. 

'J'he  Text  op  the  "  Mabinogion  "  from  the  "  Red  Book  op  HEaaEST.*' 
I^^dited  by  J.  Uhys,  M.A.,  and  J.  Gwknogvbyn  Evans,  Oxford. 

Had  this  long-expected  work  been  issued  a  shorttime  ago,  Mr. Silvan  Evans 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  his  extracts  from  the  Mabinoffion  from  its  pages. 
It  is  destined,  like  Mr.  Evans's  own  book,  to  depose  all  others  that  have  gone 
before  it.  The  editors,  recognising  this  fact, ''  have  aimed  high  and  have 
spared  no  effort  to  hit  the  mark ;"  with  what  success  a  careful  examination 
against  the  edition  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  alone  can  determine.  This 
our  time  and  space  will  not  at  present  permit.  The  greatest  care  has 
evidently  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  text  of  the  Red  Book  with  the 
utmost  fidelity ;  indeed  so  laborious  mast  have  been  the  undertaking,  and 
so  unlimited  the  patience  necessary  for  such  minute  exactitude,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  it  has  not  been  carried  to  excess.  That  may 
perhaps  be  the  opinion  of  the  general  reader,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  editors  will  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  Celtic  scholar  in 
I'^urope,  which  after  all  will  be  their  most  pleasing  and  most  enduring 
reward.  The  introductory  remarks  might  possibly  have  been  couched  in 
a  more  dignified  strain,  and  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  a  sketch 
of  the  romantic  cycle  of  literature,  of  which  the  Welsh  Mabinogion  are  an 
important  part,  had  prefixed  the  series.  But  we  observe  that  the  editors 
hope  '^some  day  to  be  able  to  issue  this."  The  use  sometimes  of  the 
singular  and  sometimes  of  the  plural  pronoun  in  the  preface  is  not 
felicitous,  though  it  may  serve  to  denote  where  Mr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans 
speaks  for  himself  alone,  and  where  he  and  Professor  Rhys  are  associated. 
It  would  have  been  well  to  have  inserted  the  name  of  "  Tegid  "  in  the  first 
page ;  we  are  afraid  that  many  of  our  English  friends  will  fail  to  recognise 
under  that  cognomen  the  late  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Oxford.  The  facsimile 
of  the  manuscript  will  not  compare  with  that  attached  to  Ab  ItheVs 
edition  of  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  These,  however,  are  minor  faults, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  first  time  we  have  an  important 
portion  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Welsh  manuscripts  reproduced  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  scholars  who  have  undertaken 
the  duty,  and  upon  the  nationality  to  which  tliej  belong. 
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At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Society  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  Mr.  James  Harris,  editor  of 
the  Ited  Dragon^  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Cioancil. 


In  our  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  fioyal  Cambrian 
Academy  of  Art  last  month,  we  stated  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Barker 
was  elected  vice-president.  This  was  an  error,  which  we  much 
regret,  the  fact  being  that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Norbury,  of  Rhyl, 
with  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  was 
re-elected  to  that  post.  Actually  no  change  of  ofScers  took 
place  at  the  annual  meeting. 


We  have  to  record  the  demise,  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  of  the 
Eev.  Edward  Roberts,  pastor  of  Zion  Independent  Chapel, 
Cwmavon.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  powerful  and  eflFective 
pi  each  er,  was  pastor  of  the  above  named  churchfor  over  forty  years, 
though  he  had  been  offered  lucrative  calls — the  principalship  of 
Brecon  College,  and  a  post  in  the  Home  OflBce  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  Mr.  Roberts  hailed  from  North  Wales,  and  was  for 
8Dme  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atclygydd,  He  was  an 
able  writer  and  a  keen  debater. 


The  Eseex  Free  Press  announces  the  death,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  of  Prebendary  Nathaniel  Davies,  rector  of  Mount  Bures,  a 
native  of  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire.  There  his  earlier 
years  were  spent,  and  it  was  at  its  Grammar  School,  under  his 
relative.  Dr.  Thomas,  then  head  master  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
that  he  received  his  first  education.  On  leaving  school  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  Lampeter  College,  and  thence  to  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  held  a  scholarship.  There  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  Revs.  Charles  Wightwick  and  Dr.  Francis 
Jeune,  the  latter  of  whom  afterwards  became  Master  of 
Pembroke  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough^  and  was  Mr.  Davies'a 
good  friend  through  life.    Amongst  his  college  contemporaries 
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were  John  Jackson,  late  Bishop  of  London,  William  Corbet  Le 
Breton,  the  present  Dean  of  Jersey,  Haviland  Le  Mesurier 
Chepmell,  and  other  well  known  men.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  now 
Lord  Sherbrooke,  Roundell  Palmer,  now  Lord  Seibome,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Thomas  Leigh  Claughion, 
present  Bishop  of  St.  Alban's,  Henry  Woolcombe,  Archdeacon 
of  Barnstable,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas  Pelham,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  James  Bowling  Mozley,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Henry  Geoige  Liddell,  now  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Robert  Scott,  afterwards  Master  of  Balliol  and  Dean  of 
Rochester,  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  late  Prebendary  of  Exeter  and 
vicar  of  Modbury,  Devon,  and  many  other  men  of  note  were 
undergraduates  at  Oxford  at  this  time.  Mr.  Davies  took  a 
second  class  in  Literia  Humanioribua  in  Michaelmas  term  1834, 
and  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  same  term,  proceeding  to  the 
M.A.  degree  in  1846.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  licensed 
to  the  curacy  of  Grappenhall,  near  Warrington,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  John  Bird  Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1835,  and  priest  in  the  following  year  by  the 
same  bishop.  He  acted  also  as  private  tutor  at  this  time  to  Mr. 
Hall  of  Grappenhall's  sons.  In  1836  he  returned  to  his  native 
county,  and  became  curate-in-charge  of  the  important  parishes 
of  Steynton-with-Johnston,  near  Milford  Haven,  in  the  absence 
of  the  \'icar,  Mr.  Austin,  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Davies'g 
cousin,  the  Rev.  William  Beach  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
afterwards  held  this  living.  Here  Mr.  Davies  remained  until 
1840,  when  he  removed  to  St.  David's,  on  appointment  to  a 
Minor  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  and  to  the  Head  Mastership  of 
the  Chapter  School.  Both  at  Steynton  and  at  St.  David's  Mr. 
Davies  did  much  good  work  for  the  Church,  and  few  clergymen 
in  Pembrokeshire  and  South  Wales  were  better  known  or  more 
highly  respected.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  energy  and  to  the 
attention  which  he  drew  publicly  to  the  state  of  its  fabric  that 
the  work  of  the  restoration  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  interesting  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was 
eventually  set  about,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
marked  revival  of  energy  and  activity  in  the  Welsh  Church, 
which  has  been  so  noticeable  of  late  years,  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  fearless  and  outspoken  manner  in  which  he 
drew  attention  to  its  needs  and  abuses,  and  to  the  influence 
which  he  exercised  as  head  master  of  a  large  school  on  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  There  were  very  few  families  of 
distinction  at  that  time  in  Pembrokeshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  which  did  not  place  their  sons  under  his  care.  A  son 
of  the  deceased  gentleman  is  a  graceful  versifier,  many  of  whose 
contributions  have  enriched  the  pages  of  the  National 
Magazine. 
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Principal  Viriamu  Jones,  of  the  South  Wales  College, 
has  been  appointed  Examiner  of  the  Honours  School  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  given  one  thousand  pounds  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  for  Wales  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  art,  and  learning  as  a  Jubilee  MemoriaL 
The  scheme  is  expected  to  cost  seventeen  thousand  pounds. 


Mr.  Egerton  G.  B.  Phillimore,  editor  of  the  Cym/rarodor^  is 
seriously  ill  from  overwork  and  its  attendant  worries.  His 
medical  attendant  has  enjoined  strict  rest  for  three  or  four 
months.  In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  has  undertaken 
to  see  volume  eight  of  the  publication  through  the  press. 
The  first  number,  appearing  in  March,  contained  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  Carnarvon  Eistedd- 
fod, Mr.  Howell  Lloyd's  "  Notes  on  St.  David,"  some  poems  by 
lago  "ab  Dewi,  and  some  MS.  Genealogical  Tables  of  great 
interest. 


Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  whose  recent  tragedy,  ffvcia,  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  will  publish  at  Easter,  through  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  a  volume  of  lyrics,  entitled  Songs  of 
Britain,  Besides  the  lyrics  proper,  the  book  will  comprise 
three  important  narrative  poems  derived  from  Welsh  folklore  ; 
two  of  them,  we  understand,  in  blank  verse,  and  the  third  in 
elegiacs.  The  legends  on  which  these  poems  are  founded  are  of 
remarkable  beauty. 


On  Saturday,  March  12tfa,  the  men  employed  in  cutting  the 
pipe  track  to  convey  water  from  Cwm  Taf  Fawr  to  the  Llanishen 
Waterworks,  when  near  the  Crab  Tree  on  Evan  Leysion  Com- 
mon, Glamorganshire,  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
Merthyr  and  Cardiff  highway,  came  upon  a  nest  of  old 
coins  in  a  copper  box.  The  box  was  underneath  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  which  had  been  at  some  period 
covered  over  when  the  surface  of  the  road  was  raised  to  its 
present  level.  Some  of  the  coins  were  of  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  while  the  others  were  about  four  hundred 
years  old.  There  was  a  gang  of  men  present  when  the  *'find'* 
was  made,  and  they  quickly  divided  most  of  the  coins  among 
themselves.  But  the  man  who  actually  found  the  box  retained  a 
considerable  number,  which  he  subsequently  sold  for  half  a 
sovereign.     On  the  ifollowing  Sunday  and  Monday  throngs  of 
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people  visited  the  spot  and  were  busy  searching  for  "  more," 
but  without  success.  It  is  stated  that  some  women  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cilfynydd — an  adjacent  village— believing  it 
uncanny  to  disturb  the  money  deposit,  left  so  long  ago  by 
somebody  long  dead,  declare  that  on  Sunday  night  ghosts  and 
unearthly  noises  were  heard  on  the  common  near  the  spot  where 
the  money  was  found.  It  is  impossible  to  induce  the  men  to 
state  Jiow  many  coins  the  box  contained,  but  they  freely  show 
individual  coins,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  silver. 


Mr.  Harry  Fumiss,  in  his  Parliamentary  sketches  in  Punch, 
recently  had  a  portrait  of  "a  Bard,"  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  who 
has  been  formally  inducted  into  the  Bardic  mystic  circle. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Welsh  National  Society,  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution  during  the  last  week  of  February,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  upon  "  A  Com- 
parative Study  of  the  Arthurian  Legend." 


The  Council  of  the  Aberystwith  University  College  have 
appointed  Mr.  G.  H.  Herford,  M.A.  Cambridge,  and  B.A. 
London,  Lecturer  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  succeed 
Professor  Maccallum  in  the  chair  of  English  Language  and 
Literature.  Mr.  Herford  is  the  author  of  "Studies  in  the 
Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,"  by  which  he,  according  to  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
"  laid  the  foundations  of  a  European  reputation."  He  also 
received  strong  testimonials  from  Professor  Ward,  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  under  whose  editorship  he  contributed 
to  the  Comhill,  Professor  Ten  Brink,  of  Strasburg,  and 
others. 


Lord  Mostyn's  gift  of  the  Happy  Valley  for  conversion  into  a 
public  pleasure  ground  has  been  accepted  by  the  Llandudno 
Commissioners.  Some  interesting  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  this  valley  has  appeared  in  the  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
section  of  the  National  Magazine. 


Professor  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Haverfordwest  College,  has  a 
long  letter  in  the  Athenamm  advocating  the  establishment 
of  a  British  Semitic  Institution.  A  knowledge  of  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Assyrian,  etc.,  is  now  admitted  to  be  essential  to  sound 
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Hebrew  scholarship,  and  the  writer  holds  that  an  institution 
like  this  one  might  help  in  the  study  of  these  languages,  as 
well  as  of  Hebrew.  The  publication  of  solid  Semitic  works,  of 
magazines,  grammars,  and  lexicons  could  be  materially  advanced ; 
lectureships  might  be  arranged  for,  and  other  methods  adopted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Oriental  learning.  The  writer  calls 
attention  to  the  work  accomplished  by  a  similar  society  in 
America,  and  appeals  to  the  leading  Hebraists  of  this  country 
to  give  the  matter  their  serious  consideration.  We  understand 
that  Canon  Cheyne,  the  eminent  commentator,  who  is 
Hebrew  Professor  at  Oxford,  has  written  Professor  Davies 
expressing  his  warm  approval  of  the  proposal. 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

I   sat  beside  her  ere  the  shadows  fell ; 

Her  hand  clasped  mine,  from  out  her  lips  the  tale 
Game  clear  and  low,  like  chime  of  silver  bell 

On  blossom-scented  breath  down  summer  vale. 

Beatific  dream  of  Blessed  Damozel ! 

New  meaning.  Master  mine,  it  hath  for  me 
Since  those  sweet  lips  I  love  so  passing  well 

The  heart  laid  bare  of  all  the  Mystery. 

My  darling's  hair,  in  sunset's  golden  glow. 

Shone  out  like  Hers  who  from  those  ramparts  high 

Looked  down  to  earth,  and  for  her  lover  low 
And  for  her  earthly  love  heaved  heavenly  sigh. 

Ah  me !  from  deeper  depth  gazed  I  above 

At  those  dear  eyes,  dream-lit,  and  radiant  face, 

While  she  from  higher  height  sent  down  her  love — 
The  love  I  long  for  as  for  saving  grace. 

Theseus. 


i^ott^  anti  (tSuei'tefi;* 


[GoNriNiD  TO  Mattbrs  Rblatino  to  Wales  and  the  Bobdeb  Gouktibb.] 


NOTES. 

Am  Extbaobdinabt  Stobt  of  St.  David. — In  looking  over  some  old  books  a 
few  days  ago,  I  came  across  one  called  ObtervaHont  on  wme  DevoUona  of  the 
Howian  CcUnolieif  by  an  anonymous  author,  published  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  refers  chiefly  to  prayers  in  commemoration  of  saints.  The  plan  of  it  is  to  give 
ffnt  the  prayer  in  Latin  and  English,  taken  sometimes  from  the  Roman^  some- 
times from  the  Sarum  and  other  missals  and  breviaries  ;  then  to  give  a  life  of 
the  saint,  compiled  from  various  writers,  and  then  to  give  notes  by  the  author, 
unfavourable  usually  to  the  legends.  The  author  was  evidently  a  Protestant. 
Among  other  prayers  he  gives  the  one  from  the  Sarum  Missal  in  commemoration 
of  Saint  David.  He  then  gives  a  life  of  him  taken  from  Capgrave  and  others, 
full  of  wondrous  miracles  and  legends.  One  story  of  the  Saint's  power  after  his  death 
is  worth  repeating.  It  states  that  a  Welshman  and  an  Almain  {Le.  Qerman) 
having  been  taken  captive  by  Moorish  pirates,  were  thrown  into  prison.  The 
Welshman  bethought  him  of  crying  to  his  patron  saint.  He  therefore  kept 
calling  out  with  much  fervour  *'  Dewi  Wareth,"  (nc),  and  suddenly  to  his  great 
joy  found  himself  transported  back  to  his  native  land.  The  German  finding 
himself  left  alone,  and  seeing  what  a  happy  result  had  come  from  the  ejaculations 
of  the  Welshman,  began  also  to  cry  out  '*  Dewi  Wareth,"  although  he  did  not 
know  in  the  least  what  it  meant  He  too  after  awhile  found  himseU  carried  back 
to  his  home.  The  author  in  his  note  to  this  story  says,  "  The  Roman  Catholics 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  relating  this,  as  it  is  so  pat  an  instance  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue  ?''  I  don*t  know  whether  Mr.  Newell 
will  admit  that  this  is  the  real  St.  David. 

Fonmon  OatUe,  O.  H.  Jomes. 

*  * 
* 

Mansbl  of  Maboam,  Oo.  Glakoboan  (OofUimttd). — To  return  to  the  main  line 
of  Mansel :  Jenkin  Mansel,  known  as  the  valiant  in  his  day,  though  from  his  father 
Philip's  attainder  a  landless  man,  never  swerved  from  the  opinions  or  actions  of 
that  father  in  his  adherence  to  and  support  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  for  on  behalf 
of  that  cause,  so  dear  to  many  of  his  countrymen,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  he  promptly  joined  his  kinsman.  Sir  Rhys  ab  Thomas,  of  Dynevor, 
and  other  great  partisans,  and  forthwith  met  the  Earl  of  Richmond  on  his  landing 
at  Milford  Haven,  and  onward  marched  with  them  to  Bosworth  Field,  where  it  is 
said  Jenkin  Mansel  did  right  valiantly  acquit  himself,  after  the  manner  of  his 
gallant  race,  sharing  in  that  great  victory,  and  in  the  subsequent  successes  of  the 
Tudor  King.  After  the  election  of  the  victorious  Earl  as  King  of  England,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  VIL,  Jenkin  obtained,  by  an  Act  of  1st  of  Henry  VIL  (a.d. 
1486),  the  reversal  of  his  father  Philip's  attainder  in  blood,  together  with  a 
restoration  of  his  estates,  so  that  a  Mansel  became  again  owner  of  and  resident 
at  Oxwioh  Manor  House.  Jenkin  Mansel  married  Edith  Kene,  daughter  of  and 
co-heir  to  Sir  George  Kene  (of  Well  Hall,  Eltham,  in  Kent,  who  bore  for  arms 
ermine  across  floiy  ermines),  son  of  William  Kene,  Esq.,  of  the  same  plaoe^ 
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sheriff  of  Kent  in  the  twenty-sixth  of  Henry  VL,  by  his  wife,  Ann  Ghichdey, 
oo-heireas  to  John  Chicheley,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London,  and  his  wife 
Margery  Knoilee,  grand-daughter  to  William  Chicheley,  sheriff  of  London,  by  his 
wife,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  William  Barret,  Esq.  William  Chicheley  was  younger 
brother  tu  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  being  the  sons  of 
Thomas  Chicheley,  of  Higham  Ferrars,  in  Co.  Northampton,  who  bore  or  a 
chevron  inter  three  quartrefoils  gules,  and  who  died  26th  February,  1400. 
Through  this  marriage  of  Jenkin  with  Edith  Kene,  the  subsequent  line  and 
descendants  of  the  Mansel  family  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthenshire,  who 
became  numerous,  could  prove  themselves  and  did  obtain  the  benefit  of  Founder *s 
kin  to  All  Souls'  until  such  privileges  became  obsolete.  By  his  said  wife  Edith* 
Jenkin  Mansel,  of  Oxwich,  had  the  following  issue  : — 1.  Rice,  his  heir  ;  2.  Hugh 
Mansel,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Richard  Owgan  or  Wpgan,  of 
Kent,  Esq.,  and  left  a  son,  Robert  Mansel,  groom  of  the  bed- chamber  to  Kin^r 
Henry  VIIL  ;  3.  Philip  Mansel,  of  Llanddewi,  in  Gower,  Esq.  Daughters  of 
Jenkin  Mansel  were : — 1.  Alice  Mansel,  m.  John  Drew,  of  Bristol ;  Anne,  m.  to 
David  Gwyn,  son  of  Rhys,  of  St  Cothens ;  3.  Jane,  m.  to  John  Gwynn  or  Wjnn 
ab  Jenkin  ab  Richard  ;  4.  Elisabeth  Mansel,  m.  to  Thomas  Flemiuff.  The 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Rice  Mansel,  succeeded  his  father.  He  proved  himself  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  duly  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  before  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  which  year  he  was  sent  as  a  commander  of  a 
regiment  of  supply  into  Ireland  to  assist  the  Lord  Deputy  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  raised  in  that  kingdom  by  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.  For  his  conduct 
there  he  had  next  year  a  grant  for  life  of  the  Chamberlainship  of  Chester,  and  in 
a  few  years  a  grant  of  the  diBsolved  Abbey  of  Margam,  in  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  and  the  royalty  of  the  Avon  Water  to  him  and  his  heirs.  He 
married  first  Eleanor,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  to  James  Basset,  of  Beaupre, 
Esq.,  but  by  her  had  no  surviving  issue.  He  wedded  secondly  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Giles  Bruges,  Knt.,  of  Coberley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  by  her  had  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  named  Philip,  married  the  Lady  Darrell,  but  appears  to  have 
left  no  issue.  The  other  two,  whose  names  are  not  given,  also  appear  to  have 
died  issueless  in  the  life-time  of  Sir  Rice,  their  father,  and  two  daughters  who 
survived,  viz.,  Catherine  Mansel,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  Basset,  Esq.,  the 
cousin  of  the  said  Ellen  Basset,  the  heiress,  first  wife  to  her  said  father,  Sir 
Rice,  who  it  is  stated  by  some  authorities  gave  up  to  them  at  that  time  the 
Beaupre  estate.  This  William  Basset,  of  Beaupre,  died  10th  March,  1586,  and 
his  widow,  Katherine,  10th  March,  1593,  each  aged  eighty  years.  See  their 
monument  and  epitaph  at  Monkton  Combe,  near  Bath. 

The  second  and  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Rice,  by  his  second  wife  Anne  Bruges, 
viz.,  Elizabeth  Mansel,  marri^l  William  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Lantamam,  son  of 
John  Morgan,  of  Caerleon — and  cousin  to  Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Pencoed 
Castle,  Gwent,  who  married  Sybil,  or  rather  Cecil,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Herbert,  of  Swansea,  Knight,  elder  brother  to  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  of  the  second  creation,  temp.  Edward  VL,  as  before  given.  Sir 
Rice-  Mansel,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  married  thirdly  the  sister 
of  his  brother  Philip's  (of  Landewy)  wife,  viz..  Cicely,  daughter  of  John 
Dabridgoourt,  Esq.,  by  his  wife.  Miss  Mynors,  daughter  of  Richard  Mynors,  of 
Treago  (az.  an  eagle  displayed  or,  a  chief  argent).  Miss  Mynors'  mother  was 
Alice,  daughter  to  Gwilym  Jenkin  Philip,  of  Pencoed  Castle,  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  Morgan  of  that  place,  sprung  from  the  lineage  of  Tredegar.  The 
Dabridgoourt  family  could  claim  a  lawfrd  descent,  through  Thomas,  Lord  Wake 
of  Lyddel's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Blanche  Plantaffenet,  from  the  House  of 
Lancaster  derived  from  Henry  III.,  the  said  Blanche  being  the  sister  of  Henry, 
Duke  thereof,  whose  daughter  and  ultimate  heir,  the  Lady  Blanche  Plantagenet 
(niece  of  this  lady),  married  John  of  Gaunt,  son  to  Edward  III ,  and  became 
foundress  of  the  Royal  House  of  Plantagenet  of  Lancaster.  By  Cicely  Dabridg- 
oourt, who  >is  called  a  Warwickshire  heiress  or  co-heiress,  and  who  bore  for  arms 
Gules  three  bars  humett^  argent,  Sir  Rice  Mansel,  whose  will  bears  date  16th 
November,  1588,  was  proved  10th  of  May  following.  He  died,  it  is  said,  at  his 
house  in  Clerkenwell  cetcU.  seventy -five,  leaving  behind  him  great  wealth,  together 
with  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family. 
He  was  buried  at  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield  (see  his  stately  monument  at 
Margam).  By  his  third  wife,  Cicely  Dabridgoourt,  he  left  issue  : — 1.  Edward, 
his  heir  and  successor ;    2.    Anthony   Mansel,   Ksq.,   who    married   Elisabeth 
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daughter  and  heir  to  John  Thomas  Basset,  of  Lantrithydf  by  whom  he  left  issue 
two  daughters  and  co-heirs  ;  the  elder  married  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aubrey,  Knight ;  Cecilia  Hansel,  the  younger,  married  Sir  Rawleigh  fiussie  or 
Bussy,  Knight.  The  elder  son,  Sir  Edward  Mansel,  succeeded  his  father.  He  had 
been  created  a  knight  in  1572  for  his  courage,  honour,  and  integrity,  distinguishing 
himself  in  very  important  services  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  also 
succeeded  his  father  as  Chamberlain  of  Chester.  He  married  the  Lady  Jane 
Somerset,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1649, 
and  his  Goimtess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Standard  Bearer 
of  England,  who  died  a.d.  1506,  by  his  wife,  the  Lady  Lucy  Nevill,  daughter 
and  co-heir  to  John  Nevill,  Marquess  of  Montacute,  slain  with  his  brother,  the 
stout  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  '*  The  King  Maker  "  of  history,  and  *'  The 
Last  of  the  Barons  ''  of  romance,  on  BarnetfieldL  a.d.  1471.  The  issue  of  this 
noble  alliance  were  the  following  : — 1.  Thomas,  nis  eldest  son  and  successor  ;  2. 
Rice  Mansel,  a  captain,  slain  in  Ireland  in  Tyrone's  wars  ;  3.  Anthony  Mansel 
of  Trimsaran  ;  4.  Francis  Mansel,  who,  it  is  said,  became  his  brother  Anthony's 
heir,  and  was  afterwards  created  a  baronet,  and  became,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  founder  of  the  Mansels,  Barts.,  of  that  place  and  Iscoed,  now  extant, 
and  of  their  younger  branch,  so  created  in  1696,  seated  also  at  Trimsaran  and 
Stradey,  extinct  in  1798.  See  previous  accounts  in  the  Red  Dragon ;  5.  Charles 
Mansel,  also  a  captain  slain  in  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's  Wars  in  Ireland  ;  6.  Philip 
Mansel,  of  Swansea,  m.,  leaving  issue  a  son,  Thomas  Mansel ;  7.  Christopher 
Mansel,  of  Perry swood  ;  8.  Henry  Mansel ;  9.  Edward  Mansel ;  10.  Sir  Robert 
Mansel,  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  his  valour  at  the  capture  of  the  town 
of  Calais  in  1596,  and  having  signalised  himself  in  several  encounters,  was  made 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  Fleet  by  King  James  I.,  in  which  station  he  was  continued 
by  King  Charles  I.  He  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  much  esteemed  for  his  great 
integrity,  personal  courage,  and  great  experience  in  maritime  affairs  ;  11.  William 
Mansel.  The  daughters  were  : — 1.  Elizabeth  Mansel,  married  Sir  Walter  Rice,  of 
Dynevor,  Knight,  MP.  for  Co.  Carmarthen  in  1585,  and  High  Sheriff  for  the  same 
shire  in  1586.  See  Baron  Dynevor's  descent  from  this  marriage.  2.  Cecil 
Mansel,  married  to  Rowland  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Llangibby,  in  the  Co.  Monmouth, 
afterwards  Sir  Rowland  Williams,  Knight,  High  Sheriff  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  1605,  and  had  with  other  issue  Sir  Charles  Williams,  succeeded 
at  that  place,  father  to  Sir  Trevor,  created  a  baronet  14th  September,  1642, 
for  his  services  and  devotion  to  the  royal  cause  temp,  Charles  I.,  and  Jane 
Williams,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys,  Bart ;  8.  Mary  Mansel,  married 
Christopher  Turbervill,  Esq.,  of  Penlline,  High  Sheriff  for  Qlamorganshire  in 
1616,  and  had  iasue.  (Arms,  those  of  Turberville,  bar  tirUster) ;  4.  Amie  Mansel, 
married  Edward  Came,  Esq.,  of  Nash,  and  had  issue. 

Sir  Edward  Mansel,  M.P.  for  Glamorgan  in  1554,  had  thus  fifteen  children  by 
his  wife.  Lady  Jane  Somerset,  though  some  say  nineteen  ;  these  are  so  given 
from  the  MS.  Sir  Edward  died  at  Margam  in  1585.  See  his  tomb  there.  The 
elder  son,  who  had  been  Knighted  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  Sir  Thomas 
Mansel,  who  became  his  (Sir  Edward's)  successor  at  Margam.  He  sat  as  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Montgomery  in  1596-7,  and  for  his  native  county  of  Glamorgan 
in  160S  and  in  1614.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  by  James  I.,  in  1611,  being  himself 
the  third  in  the  creation  of  that  new  order  of  honour,  if  it  might  be  so  called. 
Sir  Thomas  married  first  the  Honourable  Mary,  daughter  of  Lewis,  second  Baron 
Mordaunt ;  and  after  her  decease,  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  to  Thomas  Pole,  Esq., 
of  Clayhall,  near  London,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Mary  Mansel,  who  married 
Sir  Edward  Stradling,  Bart.,  of  St  Donate.  Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  who  died  20th 
December,  1631,  had  by  his  first  wife  Mary  Mordaunt  three  sons,  from  one  of 
whom  the  Maunsells  of  Plassy,  Limerick,  Ireland,  claim  to  be  descended.  The 
eldest  of  these  three  sons  was  his  successor,  viz.  : — Sir  Lewb  Mansel,  of  Margam, 
second  Baronet,  who  espoused,  first,  Lady  Katherine  Sydney,  daughter  of  Robert, 
first  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  aunt  of  Algernon  Sydney.  By  that  lady 'he  had  no 
issue.  After  her  death  he  married,  secondly,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Lewis,  of  the  Van,  Co.  Glamorgan,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two  daughters,  Jane 
Mansel,  wife  to  Abraham  Wogan,  Esq.,  and  Blanche  Mansel,  wife  to  Sir  Charles 
Kemeys,  Knight  Sir  Lewis  MauscI  married,  thirdly.  Lady  Elizabeth  Montague, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Manchester,  by  whom  (who  wedded  after  his  death, 
secondly.  Sir  Edward  Sebright)  he  had  issue  Edward,  his  heir ;  Henry,  and 
Elizabeth  Mansel,  who  married  Sir  William  Wiseman,  Bxrt,  of  Rtvenhall,  and 
Mary  Mansel,  married  William  Leman,  Esq.,  ofNorthaw. 
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Sir  Lewis  Mantel,  the  second  Bart.,  died  ctrea  1638,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Ins 
eldest  son  Sir  Edward  Hansel,  of  Margam,  as  third  Baronet  He  married  Martlia^ 
seound  daughter  and  oo-heir  to  Edwa^  Game,  of  Ewenny,  Oa  Glamoavao,  Esq., 
and  by  this  lady  (whose  eldest  half-sister  and  co-pueener  was  Blandie  Osme, 
wife  of  John  Cwme,  Esq.)  had  issue : — 1.  Edward  Hansel,  died  unmarried,  in  hia 
father's  lifetime ;  2.  Thomas,  who  thus  became  heir  to  his  father,  and  M>rth% 
married  Thomas  Horgan,  of  Tredegar,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  Bart,  of  St  Donats. 

Sir  Edward  Hansel  died  17th  November,  1706,  OBiat,  seventy,  and  was  snoooedad 
l^  his  only  surviving  son,  Sir  Thomas  Hansel,  fourth  baronet,  of  Mazgam,  who  waa 
domptroller  of  the  Household  to  Queen  Anne,  alio  one  of  Her  Hajesty*s  Piivy 
Council,  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Ezdiequer,  oneof^theCommissionersof  theTrsasoiy, 
and  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  in  a.d.  1711,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hansel  of  Hargam.  He  married  Hartha,  daughter  to  Francis  Hillington,  Esq., 
of  the  City  of  £ondon,  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  issue  : — 1.  Robert  Hansel,  bis 
heir  presumptive,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  and  oo-heir  of  Admiral  Sir 
Oloudesley  Shovel,  and  dying  before  his  father,  29th  April,  1723,  left,  with  a 
daughter,  a  son  and  heir,  Thomas,  who  became  successor  to  his  grandfather ;  2. 
Christopher  Mansel ;  8.  Bussy  Mansel,  sixth  and  seventh  baronets,  and  third 
and  fourth  barons ;  and  Hartha  Hansel,  Elizabeth  Hansel,  and  Hary  Hansel, 
who  married  John  Ivory  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Layoook  Abbey,  Wilts,  and  had  issne  : 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Talbot,  clerk  in  holy  ordera,  who  ultimately  inherited  in  right 
of  bis  said  mother^  Hary,  under  the  deed  of  settlement  of  his  uncle  Christopher, 
third  Lord  Hansel,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  before-given  marriage.  He  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  Hargam  and  Penrioe  Castle  manorial  estates,  and  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Beach,  Esq.,  of  Keevil,  Wilts,  and  had  two  sonsb 
Thomas  and  Christopher.  The  eldest,  Thomas  Hansel  Talbot,  Eaq.,  of  Haz^gam 
and  Penriee  Castle,  m.  in  1794  Lady  Hary  Lucy  Fox  Strangewa}^,  daughter  of 
Henry  Tfadmas,  second  Earl  of  Ilchester  (died  5th  September,  1802),  and  by  this 
lady  (who  •married  secondly  Sir  Christopher  Cole,  K.C.B.)  had  with  other  issue 
(see  Traheme  of  St.  Hilary)  the  present  Christopher  Race  Hansel  Talbot^  of 
Hargam  Park,  Glamorgan. 

Thomas,  first  Lord  Mansel,  died  10th  December,  172S,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  who  thus  became  Sir  Thomas  Hansel,  fifth  baronet  and  second  Baron 
Hansel  of  Hargam.  This  nobleman  died  unmarried  in  1743,  when  bin  honours 
reverted  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Christopher  Hansel,  sixth  baronet  and  third  Baron 
Hansel  of  Hargam,  who  also  died  unmarried  in  1744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
remaining  brother.  Sir  Bussy  Hansel,  seventh  baronet  and  fourth  Baron  Hansel  of 
Hargam,  who  m.  first  Lady  Betty  Harvey,  daughter  of  John  Harvey,  first  Earl  of 
Bristol  (who  d.  in  1751),  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  He  m.  secondly  Lady  Barbara 
Blacket,  widow  of  Sir  Walter  Blacket,  Bart,  and  daughter  of  WiUiam,  Earl  of 
Jersey,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress — Lousia  Barbara  Hansel, 
who  married  George,  second  Lord  Vernon,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  and 
heiress,  the  Hon.  Louisa  Vernon,  who  died  in  1786,  unmarried,  and  her  mother. 
Lady  Vernon,  died  the  same  year.  Lord  Bussy  Hansel  died  29th  November,  1760, 
when  all  his  honours  expired. 

Carmarthen.  W.  G.  S.  Thomas. 

•  * 

• 

LiTEBART  CoiNorDENCES — "JoHN  Inolrsant." — ^Your  learned  contributor 
"Blackletter  Folio  "  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  histoiical  parallel  with  the  plot 
of  one  of  Hr.  James  Payn's  novels,  (xi — 276).  I  have  just  oome  across  a  stoiy 
from  Mediasval  history,  which  presents  a  most  curious  parallel  with  one  of  the 
most  striking  passages  in  the  well-known  romance  of  "  John  Inglesant ;"  so  oloas 
a  parallel  indeed,  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  have  suggested  the  passage  to  Mr. 
Shorthouse.  I  quote  from  Kenelm  Digby's  Taneredua  (page  803  in  the  editioa 
published  by  Bernard  Qaaritch,  1877):  "St  Giovanni  Gualberto,  a  Florentma 
noble  of  the  eleventh  century,  who,  in  his  later  years,  founded  the  great 
monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  near  that  city,  cherished  a  deadly  vengeance  against  a 
gentleman  who  had  murdered  his  only  brother  Hugo.  It  happened  that,  riding 
home  to  Florence  on  Good  Friday,  be  met  his  enemy  in  so  narrow  a  passage  that 
it  was  impossible  for  either  of  them  to  avoid  the  other.  John,  seeing  the 
murderer,  drew  his  sword,  and   was  going  to  despatch  him ;  but  the  otksr. 
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alighting  from  hia  horse,  fell  upon  his  kneefl,  and,  with  his  arms  across,  besouffht 
him,  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  Who  suffered  on  that  day,  to  spare  his  life.  The 
remembrance  of  Christ,  Who  prayed  for  His  murderers  on  the  Cross,  overcame  the 
young  nobleman,  and  meekly  raising  the  suppliant  from  the  ground,  he  said, '  £ 
can  refuse  nothing  that  is  asked  of  me  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  I  not  only 
give  you  your  }^e,  but  also  my  friendship  for  ever.  Pray  for  me,  that  God  may 
pardon  me  the  sin  of  my  heart.' " 

The  passage  in'*  John  Inglesant,*' where  the  hero,  who  cherished  a  deadly 
vengeance  against  a  gentleman,  who  had  murdered  his  only  brother,  meets  hu 
enemy  in  so  narrow  a  passage  that  it  was  impoBsible  for  either  to  avoid  the  other, 
and  where  John,  seeing  the  murderer,  was  going  to  despatch  him,  but,  on  his 
petition  "  for  the  love  of  Jesu,"  wiih  his  hands  dasped  hrfort  him,  spared  him, 
may  be  found  at  p.  865  in  the  one  volume  edition. 

Cardiff,  E.  J.  Nbwbll,  M.A. 

• 
Abraham  ORTELn7S.~Your  entertaining  contributor  "  R.  W.  J.,"  if  he  be  a 
Welshman,  might  have  told  the  curator  of  the  Mus^  Plantin  at  Antwerp  (see  Red 
Dragon,  xi — 218),  that  if  he  could  not  claim  relationship  with  the  great  sixteenth 
oentuiy  geographer,  Wales  could.  Ortelius,  styled  the  Ptolemy  of  his  age,  travelled 
in  England  and  got  into  communication  with  our  countr3rman  Humphrey  Llwyd, 
who  supplied  him  with  maps  of  England  and  Wales  to  assist  in  the  illustration  of 
his  "Ancient  Geography."  Llwyd  alio  gave  him  MS.  copies  of  two  of  his  (LIwyd*s) 
works  on  British  antiquities,  which  he  dedicated  to  him,  and  altogether  they 
appear  to  have  become  warm  and  ardent  friends,  Llwyd  in  one  of  the  dedications . 
calling  him  his  *'  dearly  beloved  Ortelius."  The  first  of  these  works  is  a  short 
treatise  with  the  long  title,  *'  De  Mon&  Druidum  Insul4  antiquitate  suaa  restitute, 
et  de  Armentario  Romano,'*  the  other  being  "  Commentarioli  Descriptlones 
BritaanioflB  Fragmentum."  Both  were  written  in  1568,  and  on  the  80th  of 
August  in  that  year,  Llwyd,  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend  prefixed  to  the  **  Description 
of  Britain,"  describes  himself  as  in  expectation  of  death  as  the  result  of  "  a  very 
perilous  fever  with  a  double  tertian,"  caught  on  the  journey  from  London  to 
Wales.  He  apologises  on  this  account  for  the  imperfections  of  some  other  works 
which  he  was  about  to  send  to  Ortelius,  and  which,  *'  if  God  had  spared  his  life," 
his  friend  should  have  "  in  better  order  and  in  all  respects  perfect"  What  these 
works  were  is  not  now  known.    Llwyd  died  in  the  same  year. 

Cardiff,  Blaoklettsb  Fouo 

•  * 
• 

Offioeal  Wklbh. — TAi.  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  in  his  History  of  Steansea,  under  date 
February  23nl,  1821,  says :  "  I,  this  day,  presented  at  the  Court  of  Carlton  House 
two  addresses  in  Welsh  from  the  parishes  of  Llangafelach  and  Llandilo-talybont, 
and  when  in  the  regular  course  I  gave  notice  of  my  Intention,  it  was  objected  that 
no  other  than  addresses  in  English  could  be  received  ;  but  I  claimed  right  for  all 
his  Majesty's  subjects  to  addrMs  him  in  their  native  language,  and  after  much 
demur  the  claim  was  admitted.  They  were  printed  in  the  I/mdon  Oazette  of 
March  3rd,  and  it  was  said  at  the  Oazette  Office  that  the  Welsh  language  had 
never  before  appeared  in  an  official  paper." 

LlaneUy,  Arthub  Mrs 

V 

Obltio  Floba. — Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  the  list  already  given  by  a 
refereooe  to  Tr  Ymofynydd  for  1858-4,  where  there  is  a  series  of  interesting 
letters  f  rc»n  the  pen  of  D.  L.  Moses  ? 

Aberdare,  T.C.IT. 

•  * 
» 

Bbau  Nabh. — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  remembered  that  Harrison  Ainsworth 
novelised  (dramatise — why  not  novelise  f)  the  history  of  this  worthy. 

Cambridge,  W.A 
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QUERIES. 

Who  is  Hs? — In  a  remarkable  paper  entitled  "  Onr  Noble  Selfes,"  appearing 
in  the  FortnighUjf  Review  for  February,  appears  the  sentence :  "  And  how  in  oar 
own  day  can  they  believe  that  .  .  .  the  handsome  fellow  in  the  light  overcoat 
who  strolls  nnobeerved  through  Piocadilly  is;  the  most  versatile  humourist^ 
essayist,  and  versifier  that  Wild  Wales  has  ever  begotten  ?*'  To  whom  is  the 
reference  ? 

London,  Extbbmelt  Cubious. 

«  • 

Welsh  Bbadtt. — What  writer  praised  the  beauty  of  the  girls  of  Bala,  North 

Wales? 

Chester,  Taffy  . 

« 

"  Wakim  "  IN  Walk. — Are  there  any  records  of  wakes  ever  having  been  fa^ld 
in  the  Principality  ? 

.    Liverp9oL  CD. 


"Pmot  Evans."— What  is  known  of  Margaret-nch-Evans,  better  known  as 
"  Peggy  Evans,"  of  Llanberis.  I  have  been  told  that  she  led  a  most  remarkable 
life. 

Pontypridd.  NBMa 

Roger  Williams  and  John  Milton. — ^Yonr  contributor  "Ap  P.  A.  Mdn/' 
in  his  most  interesting  paper  on  **  What  America  owes  to  Welshmen  for  the 
formation  of  her  Govermnent  on  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty," 
states  (p.  254)  that ''  he  [Williams]  associated  with  Milton,  reading  Dutch  to 
him."  Your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  Milton  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  his  Paradise  Lost  from  the  Dutch  poet  Joost  van  den  Yondel's 
tragedy  of  Lacifer^  acted  at  Amsterdam,  and  published  in  1654.  According  to 
Professor  Masson,  "  Milton,  it  is  argued,  must  have  heard  of  this  tragedy  before 
he  began  his  own  epic,  and  may  have  known  Dutch  sufficiently  to  read  it.  Then 
there  was  the  somewhat  older  Dutch  poet,  Jacob  Cats  (1577-1660),  one  of  whose 
p9ems,  describing  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  might  have  been  known  to 
Milton  even  though  he  could  not  read  Dutch,  as  it  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Caspar  Barlaeus,  and  published  at  Dordrecht  in  1643."  VondeFs  work  has 
been  quite  recently  translated  into  English,  and  compared  passage  by  passage 
with  Paradise  Losty  with  the  result  of  showing  a  most  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two.  Vondel  flourished  between  15tf7  and  1679.  The  date  of  Roger 
Williams's  second  visit  to  England  is  given  as  1651,  his  stay  extending  over  two 
years.  Paradise  Lost,  though  long  previously  forming,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  actually  begun  before  1658  ;  nearly  five  years  after  Williams  had  returned 
to  America.  Is  there  anything  further  known  of  the  great  Welshman's  con- 
neotion  with  the  immortal  English  poet?  The  passage  in  your  contributors 
paper  brings  clearly  home  to  Milton  that  knowledge  of  Dutch  concerning  which 
Professor  Masson  and  other  biographers  and  critics  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  considerable  doubt.  Is  it  not  known  wluU  Dutch 
books  Williams  read  to  hb  friend  ?  May  not  Vondel's  Luctfer  have  been  one  ? 
The  year  of  its  publication  and  of  Williams's  return  were  the  same,  but  Milton 
had  a  European  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  depend  upon  it  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Lucifer, 

Cardiff.  Blacklktter  Folio. 
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Jesuit  College  at  Bohs. — The  English  College  »t  Rome  (re-endowed  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1579)  had  a  considerable  reputation  towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  according  to  Mr.  Bass 
"iinllrngBT  {HitUyry  of  Cambridge  UnivertUy,  ii. — 256),  'Uhe  proportion  of  young 
Welshmen  whose  names  appeared  on  the  '  Pilgrims*  Register,'  as  it  was  termed, 
was  considerable."    Can  anyone  account  for  this  ? 

Cambridge.  W.A. 

«  • 
* 

Thouas  Thomas. — The  first  University  printer  seems  to  have  been  a  fellow  of 
King's  College,  who  bore  the  exceedingly  Welsh  name  given  above  ?  Is  anything 
known  about  him  ?  His  contemporaries  called  him  the  '*  Cambridge  Puritan 
Printer."    Where  shall  I  find  any  notice  of  his  life  ? 

CanAridrje,  W.  A. 

•  * 

• 

A  Univebsitt  at  Banoob? — That  there  is  a  University  College  at  Bangor 
I  am  aware.  Was  Bangor,  however,  known  as  a  centre  of  learning  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  earlier?  My  reason  for  asking  is  this:  that  in  1600,  a 
volume  was  published  at  Oxford  by  a  certain  John  Case,  in  which  the  author 
urged  the  Chancellors  of  the  two  English  Universities  to  do  something  for 
learning  in  Ireland.  The  absence  of  good  schools,  he  said,  wisely  enough,  is  ever 
the  cause  of  "  ignorance  and  sedition.''  *'  When  pliilosophy  died  out  at  Athens, 
the  glory  of  Greece  passed  away.  When  the  ttuderU^s  lamp  was  extinguished  at 
Bangor,  Wales  sank  into  comparative  darkness.^*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  last 
sentence  ? 

Cambridge,  W.A. 

#  * 

« 

Welsh  Names  of  Streams  (xi. — 182). — Mr.  Jones's  note  on  this  subject  is  very 
suggestive,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  what  authority  there  is  for  the  form  Ogwy  ? 
The  local  pronunciation  is  Ogw  {qf.  Cwmogwr,  Aberogwr,  Penbontaiogwr),  and 
I  believe  the  form  Ogwy  is  quite  modem,  and  suggestive  rather  of  those  philolo- 
gists who  give  us  their  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  in  place  of  what  is,  thus  spoiling 
the  chance  of  any  future  investigation. 

Aberdare.  T.  C.  U. 

• 

RooBB  Williams's  Bibth. — In  the  interesting  article  in  your  last  number,  this 
Welsh  celebrity  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1599.  In  the  life  of  W.  Richards,  of 
Lynn,  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  of  Islington,  the  same  date  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  Williams's  own  letters ;  nevertheless,  this  appears  to  be  doubtful. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  University  of  Oxford  it  would  appear  that  he  wan 
bom  in  1606.  See  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  Seren  Oomer,  1856,  by 
'*  Nefydd."  The  entry  is  as  follows  : — "Rodericus  Williams,  filius  Gulielmi  Williauis, 
de  Conwelgaio,  Pleb.  an.  nat.  18,  entered  at  Jesus  College,  April  80,  1624." 
According  to  the  Qeiriadur  Bywgrafyddol  of  J.  T.  Jones,  he  was  bom  at  Llansawel ; 
but  Llansawel  and  Cayo  are  contiguous  parishes.  The  Seren  also  says  "  the  family 
have  lived  for  many  generations  on  their  own  land,  on  a  farm  known  as  Maes- 
troiddyn."     When  was  Roger  Williams  born  ? 

Aberdare.  T.  C.  U. 

*  * 
* 

D.\FTDD  Ab  Gwiltm.— (1.)  This  poet  has  an  ode,  "  I  lun  Grist,"  a  portrait  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  celebrated  "  Lord's  Supper  "  was 
not  painted  till  long  after  David's  death.  Was  Leonardo's  a  reproduction  of  some 
earlier  painting,  or  what  is  the  painting  to  which  David  refers  ? 

(2.)  David  complains  in  one  of  his  poems  of  being  disturbed  in  a  sweet  dream  of 
his  lady  love  by  the  striking  of  a  clock.     Where  could  David  have  been  to  be  so 
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difturbed  ?  Is  the  reference  to  a  clock,  or  does  he  tuse  the  word  for  an  ordinary 
bell  ?  Striking  clockB  had  been  invented  before  David's  time,  however,  and  there 
was  one  at  Westminster. 

(8. )  His  fable  of  the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  is  nearly  word  for  word  with  I«a 
Fontaine's  on  the  same  subject.  How  may  this  be  accounted  for  ?  David  cotild 
not  have  copied  from  La  Foiitaine,  and  it  is  probable  the  latter  could  not  have 
copied  from  David.    Where  then  may  we  look  for  the  common  original  of  both  ? 

(4.)  What  does  David  mean  by  the  following  lines? — 

Gwyllt  yr  awn  a'm  gwallt  ar  ^r 

Gan  mad  g^n  yr  awyr  I — Lymydd  y  Daran. 

And  wild  I  went,  my  hair  awry, 

When  roared  the  air-gun  through  the  sky. 

How  does  he  come  to  describe  the  thunder  as  an  air-gun  ? 
Aberdare,  T.C.XJ. 

« 

lOLO  Moroanwg's  Tomb.^1  should  much  Uke  to  have  a  bit  of  a  mystery 
which  seems  to  me  to  hang  round  this  subject  cleared  up.  In  Waring's 
RecoUectiont  and  Anecdotes  of  Edward  Williams  <p.  155),  I  find  it  stated  that  "the 
mortal  remains  of  the  Bard,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter  repose  in  the  same  grave 
withm  the  ancient  rustic  church  of  Flemstone  ;  but  no  lettered  stone  marks  tkeir 
last  resting  fiiaee  or  records  their  claim  to  honoured  memory"  I  find,  again,  on  going 
through  the  last  volume  of  your  most  admirable  magazine  (x. — 187,  188),  that 
in  a  controversy  on  the  subject  between  your  learned  contributor  '*  Blackletter 
Folio  "  and  Loid  Aberdare,  the  latter  was  **  good  enough  to  admit "  (I  am  quoting 
"  Blackletter  Folio  ")  "  that  I  had,  by  giving  the  date  of  Edward  WiUiams's  birth  " 
from  the  epUaph  on  the  bard^s  totnb  at  Flemingstone^  *'  conclusively  demolished  the 
value  of  his  traditionary  testimony  about  the  battle  of  St.  Fagan  s."  In  the  face 
of  two  such  utterly  contradictory  statements,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  has  the  bard  a 
tomb  or  tablet  at  Flemingstone  at  all  ?  If  not,  would  it  not  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  to  remove  what  is  little  better  than  a 
national  disgrace  by  putting  one  up  ?  I'll  send  my  mite  as  soon  as  you  say  you 
want  it,  sir. 

Middlesborough.  A  Maoadau. 


REPLIES.       . 

Thb  Word  "  Off biriad  *'  (xi.— 275). — Does  not  this  come  from  the  Latin 
oferref  and  therefore  signify  primarily  "  he  who  ofiFers  the  Holy  Communion  ?" 
In  Ercerpta  Q;aaedam  de  Libro  Davidis^  preserved  in  a  Parisian  MS.,  and  originally, 
no  doubt,  derived  from  Brittany,  is  the  following  Canon  of  St.  David  : — '*'  xiL 
Hinc  autem  (viz.,  after  the  commission  of  certain  specified  sins)  presbitero  oferre 
sacrifici/am^  vel  diaoono  tenere  calicem,  non  licet"  See  Uaddan  and  Stubbs* 
Ovmeils  and  Udesiastioal  Dccuments[l — p.  119).  Here  "offerre  sacrificium '* 
must  mean  "  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  Holy  Communion.**  So  also  in  certain 
canons  of  Gildas  in  the  same  MS.  (canons  vii,  viii.  and  ix.)  setcrifieium  is  used  for 
"Holy  Communion."  The  Welsh  word  "oflferen,"  which  seems  to  be  cognate  with 
"  offeiriad,'*  is  exactly  equivalent  to  "  saorificium,"  and  is  generally  translated  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  in  the  MMnogion  **  offering."  See  Mabinogion  (Second 
Bdition),  p.  5  ;  '*  the  least  lovely  of  them  was  more  lovely  than  Gwenhwyvar,  the 
wife  of  Arthur,  when  she  has  appeared  loveliest  at  the  offering,  on  the  day  of 
the  Nativity,  or  at  the  feast  of  Easter  ;"  but  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Oeraint,  the  son  of 
Erbin  (p.  141 ),  the  same  word  is  rendered  **  mass  :'*   "And  when  he  was  at  Oaerlleon, 
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holding  hii  court,  thirteen  churches  were  set  apart  for  mass.**  In  a  note  on  p.  186, 
Lady  Guest  quotes  Chaucer's  description  of  the  "  Wif  of  Bathe," — 

"  In  all  the  pari^  wif  ne  was  ther  non, 
That  to  the  ojjring  before  hire  shulde  gon." 

— Canter}mry  Tales,  Prologue,  451-2. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Chaucer's  use  of  the  word  is  also  interpreted 
to  signify  "the  alms  collected  at  the  offertory,"  and  the  comment  on  this  passage 
in  Bell*s  edition,  revised  by  Skeat,  is,  "  This  was  probably  the  offering  on  relic- 
Sunday,  when  the  congregation  went  up  to  the  altar  in  succession  to 
kiss  the  relics."  But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  '-'  the  offring  *'  in  this 
passage  of  Chaucer,  the  use  of  the  Welsh  word  ''offeren"  as  equivalent  to 
"  offering  " — ^that  is,  the  Holy  Communion  or  Siuss,  may  be  taken  as  absolutely 
certain.  Any  Welsh  Dictionary  contains  offeren,  '*mass  "  and  offerena,  *'to  cele- 
brate mass."  So  too  the  word  Oiffren  (  =  Offering,  modem  Irish  Aifrion)  is  found 
in  the  Senchua  Mor,  the  old  body  of  Irish  laws,  ''modified  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  to  agree  with  Christian  doctrines." 
See  Petrie,  On  Tara,  p.  71  ;  Todd's  St.  Patrick,  p.  483.  The  Communion  service 
in  the  ancient  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland  was  entitled  Communio,  Oommunio  aliarit, 
Comnot  OcnviaJbicum^  JSucharistla,  ffottia,  OUaiio,  Oifren,  Sacoi'faice,  Hactificiumt 
Saerificale  mysteriwn,  and  Viaticum ;  and  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  the  Celtic 
Churches  was  expressed  by  Offerre,  Sacra  offerre,  Offerre  Sacrificium^  ChritH  corpus 
amficere,  Eucharistiae  edebrare  mysteria,  Sacra  £uckaristiae  mysteria  conficere. 
Sacra  ohialionis  mysteria  mintstrarCf  Missarwn  peragere  sollemniaf  Sacra  Eucharis- 
tiae consecrare  mysteria,  Missarum  sdUemnia  cdSrare^  Sacram  oMationem  conseerare, 
Sacrosancta  mirUsteria  perficerct  Frangere  panem.  Sacra  cddrare  mysteria,  Saero- 
sancta  mysteria  perficere,  Immolare hostiam^  Offerre  sacrifidum,  AUario  junffi, — See 
Warren's  Celtic  Liturgies,  pp.  94 — 96. 

As  therefore  '*  offeren "  certainly  means  "  offering,"  and  the  Latin  word 
'*  offerre  "  is  constantly  used  of  the  act  of  consecration  by  the  priest,  there  seems 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  word  ofdriad,  which  means  strictly  "  priest "  as  in 
'•  Ff urf  a  Dull  Urddo  Offeiriaid,"  is  really  the  "  offerer  *'  from  "  offerre."  I  leave 
it  to  someone  more  learned  in  the  Welsh  language  than  I  to  give  its  history. 
From  the  use  of  the  expression  "  offerre  sacrificium  "  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
genuine  Canon  of  St.  David,  as  above  quoted,  it  appears  probable  that  it  is  as  old 
as  the  sixth  centur}*,  and  the  Irish  Senchus  Mor^  which  has  "oiffren,"  contains 
portions  of  the  greatest  antiquity  (the  name  Senchus  Mor  means  "  Great  Anti- 
quity "),  although,  in  its  present  form,  Dr.  Todd  does  not  regard  it  as  of  earlier 
date  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Laics  of  Hytod  Dda,  A.D.  928, 
frequently  contain  the  word,  eg.,  **  Naud  yr  offeirat  teulu  yw  dwyn  ydyn  hyt  yr 
eglwys  nessaf  idaw  '*  (Bk.  i,  cvii.— §  6,  Dimetian  Copy)  ;  i.e.,  "  The  protection  of  the 
priest  of  the  household  is,  to  convey  the  person  to  the  nearest  church."  In  the 
version  of  Gwynedd  the  word  is  spelt,  "efeyryat";  in  the  Gwentian  copy, 
"effeirat."  In  the  Legend  of  St.  Beuno  (Buchedd  Beuno  Sant)  in  Cambro- 
British  Saints,  p.  14,  I  find,  "Odyna  y  dysgawd  ef  wasanaeth,  a  rheolau  yr 
Eglwys,  ac  a  kymeroedd  urddeu,  ac  y  bu  qffeiriaU^*  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees  in  his 
Preface  supposes  that  the  •  date  of  the  lives  is  generally  of  about  the  twelfth 
century,  but  that  of  Beuno,  from  the  mention  of  the  Druids  in  his  vision,  may 
perhaps,  be  as  early  as  any.  "  I  see,"  says  Beuno  in  his  vision,  "  the  Trinity,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  the  Druids"  &c. 
The  history  of  the  word  is  Interesting  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  British  Church,  and  I  hope  that  someone  more  learned  in  the  Welsh 
language  than  myself  will  follow  it  up  more  thoroughly. 

Cardiff.  E.  J.  Newell. 

I  am  not  one  of  your  "learned  correspondents,"  but  I  would  submit  that 
offeiriad,  offeren,  and  offrwm  are  all  related  to  the  English  word  offering,  and 
derived  from  the  Latin  offero,  to  which  also  must  be  refexred  oblation.  The 
Welsh  words  are  of  Pupish  origin  ;  the  offeren  being  the  mass,  and  the  offeiriad 
the  person  who  solemnises  the  mass.  Dr.  Nicholas  in  his  Pedigrte  of  the  English 
People  has  given  a  list  of  Welsh  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  Professor  Rhys  has 
given  another,  I  believe,  in  Arch.  Cambrensis. 

Aberdare,  T.C.U. 
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"Ann  of  Swansea"  (viii.— 199,  304 ;  x.— 565  ;  xi.— 190,  281).— If  I  did  err 
in  stating  that  this  nom  de  plume  was  borne  by  Mrs.  Oartiii,  rather  than  by  Mrs. 
Hatton,  it  wa9  by  relying  upon  the  Orade,  from  an  old  number  of  which  defunct 
magazine  I  clipped  the  paragraph  under  notice.  I  have  searched,  but  hare  been 
unable  to  discover  other  information  concerning  the  authoress. 

Cardx^.  Gbo.  H.  Bbikbley. 

Pbbbtatyn— PRKSTEION  (xL — 277). — Prestatyn  is  ontheK&N.  W.  Railway, 
just  east  of  Rhyl,  in  Flint ;  Presteign  is  in  Radnorshire. 

Cardiff.  £.  J.  Nswbli^ 

#  « 
* 

John  Pinby  (xL — 277). — For  an  interesting  account  of  Penry,  see  Dr.  Rees's 
HUtory  of  Nonconformity  in  WaUt.  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  of  Encyclopcedic  note, 
was  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  John  Penry. 

Aherdare.  T.C.tJ. 

Waltbbs'  Diotionart  (xL— 177,  268).— The  dedication  to  '•  The  Right  Reverend 
Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,"  is  dated  '*  Ck>w bridge, 
November  6,  1798."  The  date  of  the  second  edition,  which  I  have  now  before 
me,  is  1815,  and  it  was  printed  at  Dolgelley,  by  R.  Jones. 

Aherdare,  T.C.U. 

Wbi^h  MSS.  (xi.— 278).— lolo*s  HSS.  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Llano ver.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  catalogued,  so  that  little  is 
known  what  they  consist  of.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  lolo  was  a  great 
Hymnologist,  being  the  author  of  some  three  thousand  hymns.  About  five 
hundred  only  have  been  published.  For  power  and  polish  combined,  none  of  the 
old  Welsh  hymn  writers  will  compare  with  lolo. 

A  herdare,  T.C.U. 

The  Ghaibbd  Babi>»  op  thb  Gkntuby  (xi.-— 275).— A  list  of  the  Eisteddfodau 

held  during  this  century,  of  the  subjects  of  the  chair  prizes,  and  of  the  successful 

competitors,  can  be  found  in  the  Transacthnt  of  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of 

Wales,  held  at  Cardiff,  1883.    JSdUed  by  D,  Tudor  Evans,  Cardiff.     (South  Wales 

Printing  Works,  1884.)     Page  240  et.  sq. 

Cardiff.  E.J.N  kwjell  . 

# 

Hbnby  Jknk[N8,  thb  Yokkshibk  Patbiabch  (x.— 278).— I  do  not  think 
Jenkins  was  a  Welshman,  or  that  he  had  any  connection  with  Wales.  At  least  no 
inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make  has  proved  otherwise.  The  parish  register  of 
Bolton  in  Swale  describes  him  as  "  a  very  aged  and  poore  man,  of  EUerton  "  [on- 
Swale.]  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1501,  dying  in  1670,  at  the  extraordinnry 
age  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -nine.  I  find  that  before  an  Exchequer  Commission 
issued  to  try  a  "tythe  cause  between  Charles  Anthony,  vicar  of  Catterick, 
complainant,  and  Calvert  Smithson,  owner  and  occupier  of  lands  in  Kipling,  in 
the  parish  of  Catterick,  Henry  Jenkins,  then  aged  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
or  thereabouts,"  gave  evidence,  April  15th,  1667,  respecting  the  tithe-paying 
customs  of  Catterick  parish.  Catterick,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed,  is  the  old 
Welsh  Cattraeth,  the  battle  at  which  forms  the  subject  of  Aneurin's  Chdndin. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  this  way  the  connection  between  Jenkins  and  Wales 
suggested  itself  to  your  Llangollen  correspondent  '*  Sexagenarian." 

Cardiff.  Hlacklkttbb  Foliij. 
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The  Motto  of  Price  op  Tregwainton  (x.— 371). — The  motto  of  Sir  Rose 
Lambart-Price,  of  Tregwainton,  Cornwall,  as  given  by  Burke,  is  manifestly 
erroneous.  It  should  r^d  '*  Ar  Dduw  i  6yd  ** — "  all  on  God,"  or  as  Burke  not 
so  closely  bat  more  idiomatically  translates  it,  **  All  depends  upon  God." 

Taunton.  George. 

* 

Welshing  (x.— 277,  375,  469  ;  xl— 88).— I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  Wettein 
MaiL  A  blackleg  book-maker  named  Welsh  became  celebrated  for  running 
away  from  the  paddock,  just  before  the  first  or  winning  horses  were  declared. 
Many  a  time  was  he  lynched  and  half  killed  for  it  Anyone,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  in  the  libraries  of  sporting  gentlemen,  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  of 
consulting  a  Sporting  Calendar  for  the  years  1861  to  1866  will  find  I  am  correct. 
The  origin  of  the  word  in  my  recollection  is  much  more  clear  and  distinct  than 
that  of  Captain  Boycott,  John  Bull,  or  Judge  Lynch.  Welsh  is  also  a  name  for 
the  butt  of  a  wagon-shaft. 

Caertwi.  John  Ceiriog  Hughes. 

« 

Otwat's  "Venice  Preserved"  (xi. — 274). — Is  it  not  probable  that  Otway 
alluded  to  some  of  the  soldiers  or  crew  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  several  of  whom 
were  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  *'  The  Western  iRles  "?  Of  course, 
the  Armada  sailed  long  before  Otway  wrote  his  poem,  but  there  may  have  been 
tales  extant  in  his  day  of  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Apropos  of  Otway,  I  have 
seen  his  monument,  or  rather  I  should  say  a  brass  plate  which  hangs  on  the  wallR 
of  Trotton  Church  in  memory  of  him.  His  father  was  rector  of  Trotton,  but 
neither  the  poet  nor  the  parson  were  buried  at  Trotton.  The  old  clergyman  and 
his  wife  lie  at  Woolbeding,  a  village  near  by.  Sussex  gave  birth  to  four  celebrated 
poets,  Fletcher,  Otway,  Collins,  and  Shelley,  and  Trotton  Church  is  rich  in 
antiquarian  relics.  It  has  a  splendid  sarcophagus,  wherein  lie  the  bodies  of  Sir 
John  Camois  and  his  wife,  "  Dame  Elizabeth,"  the  widow  of  Hotspur.  The 
beauty  and  antiquity  of  the  brass  efiBgies  on  this  tomb  are  the  admiration  of  all 
archsologists.  I  weni  over  this  church  about  three  years  ago  with  a  family  at 
whose  house  I  was  spending  the  day,  and  I  should  have  much  enjoyed  staying 
there  for  as  many  hours  as  the  party  of  merry  visitors  did  minutes,  but  they 
were  all  young  people,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  who  no  doubt  would  have  said,  had 
they  been  in  the  "  Palace  of  Truth,"  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  ample  time  to 
devote  to  musty  tombs  and  old  brasses. 

Lysst  Hants.  Helen  Watnet. 
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St.  David's  Day  this  year  was  celebrated  with  unnsnal 
warmth  and  enthusiasm.  Nearly  every  important  Welsh  centre 
had  its  festive  gathering,  the  occasion  being  also  honoured  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  every  other  place  in  the 
three  kingdoms  where  Welshmen  most  do  congregate.  The 
New  York  Tribune  of  March  2nd  contains  a  long  and  most 
interesting  account  of  the  St.  David's  Society  Dinner,  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel  (Delmonico's  not  being  available),  in  that 
city  on  the  previous  day.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members  and  guests 
were  present.  The  big  dining-room  could  not  hold  them  all 
and  there  was  an  overflow  into  the  neighbouring  restaurant. 
Welsh  songs  were  sung  and  Welsh  speeches  made  amid  an 
old-time  show  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  speeches  and 
the  table-talk  and  the  singing,  the  dinner  turned  out  one  of 
the  joUiest  and  most  delightful  of  the  season.  The  big  banner 
of  the  Llewellyn  Society,  with  its  red  dragon  or  griffin  spitting 
fire  and  its  old  legends  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  flamed  down  upon 
the  dining  tables  from  the  wall  behind  the  president's  chair. 
To  the  right  of  it  were  the  green  banner  of  Ireland  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  To  the  left  was  a  big  British  flag. 
On  the  side  walls  hung  the  coats-of-arms  of  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  A  little  red  dragon  in  confection  work 
strutted  and  glared  on  the  guest  table,  and  on  the  banner  above 
was  the  old  motto  of  Welsh  kings  who  fought  against  the 
Edwards  and  the  Henrys,  "The  Eed  Dragon  will  give  the 
signal  for  the  march."  The  guest  table  stretched  across  the 
upper  end  of  the  dining-hall,  and  two  other  tables,  a  foot  or  two 
lower,  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  Ex-Postmaster-General 
Thomas  L.  James,  the  president  of  St.  David's,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  raised  table.  On  his  right  were  Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
Editor  of  the  Utica  Herald;  ex-Mayor  Grace,  representing 
New  York  City  in  Mayor  Hewitt's  absence :  President  Edye, 
representing  the  St.  George's  Society,  and  Captain  C.  C- 
Cobum.  On  his  left  were  ex-Judge  Noah  Davis,  General 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  ex-Judge  Horace  Russell,  representing 
the  New  England  Society;  J.  B.  Cuming,  representing  the 
St.  Patrick's  Society ;  ex-Judge  Hooper  C.  Van  Vroost,  repre- 
senting the   Holland    Society;   Commodore    Van    Santvoord, 
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and  the  Rev.  D.  Parker  Morgan.  Among  the  others  present 
were  Park  Commissioner  Borden,  Postmaster  Pearson,  James 
E.  Garfield,  Assistant-Postmaster  Gay  lor,  John  R.  Van  Wormer, 
John  T.  Davis,  Hugh  Roberts,  Henry  W.  Morgan,  Richard 
J.  Lewis,  Daniel  L.  Jones,  Dr.  John  Jenkins,  Richard  Williams, 
jun.,  Senator  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey ;  Morgan  V.  Powell, 
the  Kev.  John  Evans,  and  R.  W.  Hughes.  President  Cleveland 
wrote  an  autograph  letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated : — 

My  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  people  of  America,  though  not  eztenaive,  hu  given 
ine  the  utmost  faith  in  their  iturdy  adherence  to  principle,  their  high  regaid  for 
law  and  order,  their  jnst  appreciation  of  the  duty  of  reasonable  benevolence,  and 
their  cheerful  practice  of  frugality  and  industry ;  and  these  things  constitute 
good  citizenship. 

Mayor  Hewitt,  regretting  his  inability  to  go  out  yet,  said : — 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  to  Wales  we  owe  one  of  the  leading  branches  of 
our  productive  industries,  that  of  the  manufacture  of  anthracite  iron,  now 
amounting  to  over  thirty  million  dollars  per  annum  and  supporting  a  popidation 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people.  David  Thomas  came  to  this 
country  expressly  to  introduce  the  invention  made  by  Mr.  Crane  and  himself,  and 
living  to  a  great  old  age,  as  all  good  Welshmen  tiy  to  do,  he  saw  the  business 
grow  to  an  annual  product  of  two  million  tons  and  thriving  cities  grow  up  under 
his  eyes.  If,  therefore,  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  a  sentiment,  I  suggest  that  it 
be  in  honour  of  "  David  Thomas,  late  of  Oatasanqua,  the  father  of  the  American 
Anthracite  Iron  Business." 

This  is  the  "  Eminent  Welshman  "  of  whom  the  National 
Magazine  not  very  long  since  gave  a  biography  and  portrait. 
Other  letters  were  read  from  Postmaster-General  Vilas,  Wayne 
Mac  Veagh,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Judge  Daniels,  of  Bufialo ; 
President  Welch,  of  the  St.  David's  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Nicholas 
societies.  After  this  the  chairman  delivered  a  well-timed 
speech.  The  toast  "Wales — Oar  Mother  Land— The  Cradle 
of  Fancy  and  of  Faith,"  brought  Ellis  H.  Roberts  to  his  feet 
amid  great  applause.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  tall,  well-built  man, 
with  white  beard  and  hair.  He  spoke  feelingly,  bringing 
down  the  house  with  his  eloquent  praises  of  the  mother  country 
and  his  ready  quotations  of  Welsh  verse.  His  speech  in  part 
was  as  follows : — 

Let  no  one  think  that  in  coming  to  you  this  evening  I  have  chosen  for  my  model 
Dick  Shon  Dafydd  ;  for  you  know,  tradition  portrays  him  : 

Gwerthu  y  fuwch  a  lladd  y  llo, 
A  myn*d  i  Lundain  i  roi  tro. 

And  yet  it  is  narrated  that  he  lost  his  own  language  without  learning  a  new 
one.  He  must  be  my  exemplar  in  one  respect :  for  like  those  of  the  green  Welsh- 
man my  two  negatives  have  come  to  mean  an  a£Srmative.  I  have  two  grounds 
for  hope  in  rising  before  you ;  first,  in  the  lavishness  of  your  hospitality,  which 
has  been  noted  since  the  Dutch  first  set  foot  upon  Manhattan.  'J*he  first  colony 
was  of  Walloons,  and  the  town  became  early  polyglot  beyond  its  neighbours,  as  it 
has  continued  to  be.  And  here  I  find  my  second  point  of  confidence.  The  Welsh 
gained  their  foothold  promptly,  and  early  took  their  share  in  leadership.  So 
generously  were  they  recognised  that  of  the  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  for  this  State,  three  had  Welsh  blood  in  their  veins.  [Applause.] 
They  honoured  the  Welsh  names  of  Willixun  Floyd,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Lewis 
Morris,  and  Francis  Levns  was  a  native  of  Llandaff,  in  Glamorgan,  South  Wales. 
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One  of  the  eftrliest  mignktions  from  the  birthplace  of  humanity  found  its  home 
on  the  island  where  it  created  the  name  of  Briton  and  still  retains  its  abode. 
Among  the  Indo-European  languages  linguists  find  few  older  than  that  in  which 
Taliesin  sang  and  Howell  Dda  framed  hu  statutes.  We  may  learn  the  character 
of  that  people  by  memoriab  such  as  are  rare  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Literature 
has  one  treasury  richer  than  all  others  in  legends  combining  the  purest  of  knight- 
hood with  the  most  delicate  charms  of  womanhood,  courage  with  self-sacrifice, 
imagination  with  manly  deeds,  and  all  with  religious  devotion.  The  Court  of 
King  Arthur,  the  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table  and  the  quest  for  the  Sangreal  are 
the  ffifts  of  Wales  to  mankind.  [Applause.]  Sir  Walter  Scott  taught  English 
sehMars  to  trace  the  source  of  these  creations  to  the  little  Principality.  The 
claim  has  been  assailed  by  certain  French  authors,  but  modem  criticism  maintains 
it.  Tennyson  recognises  the  Wekh  origin  of  the  Arthur  legends  that  furnished 
him  and  other  students  the  ore  that  poetry  and  art  delight  to  work  in.  A  French 
connoisseur  was  compelled  to  pronounce  that  Arthur  and  his  court  are  Welsh. 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere  are  Welsh,  Merlin  and  Yvain,  Tristan  and  Enid, 
Perceval  and  the  knights  of  the  Sangreal  are  Welsh  in  their  creation  and 
conception  ;  and  Caerleon  and  Gamelot  upon  Usk  are  as  indubitably  Welsh  as 
Snowdon  and  the  vale  of  Glw^d.  When  Europe  was  wholly  pagan  the  Dmids 
testified  to  the  religious  sentiment  and  pure  morals  of  Wales.  In  all  the  centuries 
since  they  as  a  people  have  been  most  devoted  to  the  Protestant  creed.  Wales 
hangs  on  the  margin  of  the  British  Isles,  like  a  robin's  nest,  still  musical,  still 
the  cradle  of  faith.  Its  population  ia  only  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
for  its  sons  have  been  in  all  ages  adventurous  and  migratory.  To  this  republic, 
and  especially  to  this  commonwealth,  they  have  brought  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the 
home  land.  You  who  are  here  testify  to  your  love  of  its  vales  and  its  mountains,  for 
the  home  of  father  and  mother,  hen  wlad  ein  tadau.  At  the  same  time  here  is  our 
home,  and  if  we  love  the  old  home  with  the  love  due  a  mother,  our  affection  gnes 
out  to  this  new,  blessed  land,  the  birthplace  of  so  many  of  us,  as  to  our  chosen 
sweetheart.  The  best  gift  those  of  Welsh  birth  or  Welsh  blood  can  bestow  on 
this  grand  republic,  is  the  benediction  of  the  faith,  illumined  by  the  imagination 
personified  by  the  earnest  quest  for  the  SangreaL    [Applause.] 

Ex-Judge  Davis,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  **  The  United 
States — the  Land  of  Industry,  Progress,  and  Universal  Eduea> 
tion,''  declared  that  although  he  had  not  spoken  Welsh  since  he 
was  weaned,  he  could  still  admire  anyone  who  was  proud  of  his 
country,  however  much  he  had  mined  by  leaving  it.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford  then  spoke  for  "  The  Guests,"  and  other  toasts 
being  "  The  City  of  New  York,"  ex-Mayor  Grace ;  "  Our  Sister 
Societies,"  ex-Judge  Bussell;  "The  Press,*'  John  B.  Van 
Wormer ;  **  Our  Merchant  Marine  of  the  Future,"  Captain  C. 

C.  Coburn ;  "  The  Ladies,"  the  Rev.  D.  Parker  Morgan. 

•  * 
• 

In  its  account  of  some  recent  harp  recitals  the  Manchester 
Ouardmn  of  February  2l8t  may  be  found  saying  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Welsh  musician : — **  We  noticed  a  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Aptommas's  mode  of  handling  the  harp.  He  rests  it  upon  his 
left  shoulder,  playing  the  treble  with  his  left  hand  and  the 
bass  with  his  right.  This  is  so  contrary  to  ordinary  practice 
that  we  were  induced  to  ask  Mr.  Aptommas  the  reason, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  be  a  left-handed  man.  He 
informed  us,  however,  that  the  instrument  is  invariably  held 
in  this  fashion  by  Welsh  harpers,  though  he  is  the  only  per- 
former on  the  pedal  harp  who  adheres  to  the  practice  of  his 
boyhood.  Mr.  Aptommas  is  of  opinion  that  this  method  has 
some  advantages  over  that  generally  adopted  outside  of  Wales." 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Muse  of  Cambria  is  this 
year  prolific  in  Jubilee  Odes.  We  published  last  month  a 
characteristic  Welsh  specimen  from  the  pen  of  "  Nathan  Dyfed  " 
(Bencerdd).  This  month  we  select  from  the  large  number 
submitted  to  us  the  following,  of  which  the  writer,  a  Cardiff 
gentleman,  chooses  to  be  known  only  by  his  initials,  *^  M.S.": — 

THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE. 

Long  live  our  Queen,  who  leads 
An  Empire's  noble  deeds, 

Long  live  our  Queen. 

Maj  God  uphold  her  hand, 
In  love  to  rule  our  land, 
His  law  be  her  eommand, 

Long  live  our  Queen ! 

We  pray,  O  God,  to  Thee, 
On  this  glad  jubilee, 

Guide  Thou  our  Queen  ! 

Our  guard  of  fifty  years, 
flath  watched  in  smiles  and  tears ; 
Will  watch  through  future  fean, 
God  save  our  Queen  t 

The  tide  of  fifty  streams 
With  love  and  treasure  teems. 
Around  our  Queen. 

Her  hosts  are  swift  and  brave, 
The  lightning  is  her  slave. 
To  serve  by  land  and  wave 

Our  mighty  Queen  ! 

In  breeze,  and  dashing  spray, 
Songs  of  the  sea  now  say, 

God  save  our  Queen  ! 

Let  ocean  billows  roar, 
Their  ripples  on  our  shore 
In  harmony  implore. 

Long  live  our  Queen  ! 

Long  live  our  glorious  Queen, 
Her  light  and  might  be  seen 

Through  ages  hence. 

Till  virtue's  feet  have  trod 
And  stamped  each  British  sod, 
Our  kings,  and  queens,  and  God, 
Be  our  defence. 


Morieu,  in  his  inceresting  "  Welsh  Notes,"  in  the  Weekly  Mail, 
says : — I  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  Cambridge,  in  which  he  asked  me  for  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  old  Bardism  of  the  Cymry.  He  is 
now  writing  a  book  on  the  pagan  religion  of  the  old  philosophers 
of  Greece,  and  he  has  learnt  that  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  the  old  religion  of  our  ancestors  and  that  of  the  Greeks* 
He  was  desirous  to  know  something  about  the  ^  bardic  trinity  " 
— Plenydd,  Alawn,  and  Gwron — inasmuch  as  they  resembled  the 
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old  trinity  of  Greece— namely,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Dis.  Well, 
be  it  known  to  the  bards,  from  Caergybi  (Holyhead)  to  Caer- 
dydd  (Cardiff),  that  I  have  replied,  and  have  unfolded  before  him 
the  ancient  mysteries  of  oar  fathers.  As  did  Nehemiah  of  old 
unto  Jerusalem,  I  restored  Bryn  Gwyddon  and  Cor  Gawr 
(Avebury  and  Stonehenge),  and  I  did  what  Nehemiah  did  not, — 
that  is,  I  replaced  Plenydd,  Alawn,  and  Gwron,  and  with  them, 
Calan,  Morwen,  and  Blodwen,  in  their  ancient  seats. 

Addfwjn  gaer  sydd  ar  glawr  gweilgi : 
Bydd  lawen  yn  Nghalan  ei  Rhi. 
Amser  a  wna  fawr  fawr  wrhydri. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  stanzas  used  by  the  Welsh  tribes  when 
marching  towards  the  great  Sanctuary  of  Britain.  It  compares 
the  island  to  a  cover  on  the  ocean  or  sea.  ^^  Calan  ei  Bhi  " 
means  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  which  is  God's  gift. 
Plenydd,  Alawn,  Gwron,  were  names  which  denoted  the  three 
chief  attributes  of  the  Creator,  and  they  are  even  to  this  day 
represented  at  every  Gorsedd  by  the  three  most  highly  gifted 
and  esteemed  bards. 

« 
The  British  Weekly  says  that  Mr.  Frank  N.  Hill,  late  editor 
of  the  Daily  New8y  was  originally  a  Unitarian  minister  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Glamor^nshire.  He  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  editor  of  the  iforthem  Whig  at  Belfast,  where  he  did 
not  abandon  his  interest  in  theology,  contributing  on  that 
subject  to  the  Spectator,  His  brilliant  "  Political  Portraits," 
and  ^^  The  Political  Adventures  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  are  not 
forgotten.  There  are  a  great  many  sound  judges  who  think 
that  the  loss  of  this  able  Welsh  journalist's  services  is  one  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  News  must  now  feel  to  be  a  disaster. 


«  • 

n 


Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  writing  to  **  Notes  and  Queries 
f7th  S.,  iii.  161),  is  astonished  to  find  the  **old  pre-scientific 
notion "  still  held  that  "  the  Keltic  languages  have  largely 
borrowed  their  vocabulary  from  Greek  and  Latin."  A  few 
words  such  as  eglwya^  a  church;  gramadegy  a  grammar; 
bendith,  a  blessing ;  ponty  a  bridge,  &c.,  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  or  even  from  the  Greek  through  the 
Latin.  But  with  such  exceptions  those  numerous  Keltic  words 
which  resemble  the  corresponding  terms  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  not  been  borrowed  from  either,  but  **  are  descended  from 
the  primitive  Aryan  tongue  spoken  by  the  common  ancestors  of 
Kelts  and  Latins  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European 
races."  The  writer  then  instances  a  number  of  words  (Welsh, 
Irish,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  German)  resembling  in  form,  the 
result  not  of  a  borrowing  between  cousins,  but  of  a  common  in- 
heritance from  a  remote  ancestor. 
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The  following  triads  for  travellers  were  appended  to  an  article 
entitled  "  Travelling  in  TaflFyland,"  which  appeared  in  Bldck^ 
woocPa  Magazine^  April,  1848 : — 

Three  mountains  that  everybody  goes  up— Snowdon,  Cadr 
Idris,  and  Penmaen  Mawr. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  will  repent  going  up — Holy- 
head Mountain,  Cam  Madryn,  and  the  Breidden. 

Three  mountains  that  nobody  goes  up — Plinlimmon,  Arrenig, 
and  Gamedd  Llewelyn. 

Three  Castles  that  everybody  sees — Caernarvon,  Conway,  and 
Harlech. 

Three  castles  that  everybody  ought  to  see — Beaumaris, 
Criccieth,  and  Denbigh. 

Three  castles  that  nobody  sees — ^Flint,  Dolwyddelan,  and 
Castell  Prysor. 

Three  wells  that  everybody  should  go  and  drink  from — 
Holywell,  Wygfair,  and  Ffynon  Beuno. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Caernarvonshire — Bhaiadr-y- 
Wenol,  the  Falls  of  Conway,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ogwen. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Merionethshire — Pistell-y-Cair, 
Bhaiadr-y-Mawddach,  and  Bhaiadr  ddu. 

The  three  grandest  scenes  in  Wales — Llyn  Idwal,  Y  Glas 
Lyn,  and  Pen-y-Cil. 

The  three  sweetest  scenes  in  North  Wales — Beddgelert,  Tan- 
y-Bwlch,  and  the  Banks  of  the  Menai. 

The  three  beautiful  lakes — Llyn  Grwynant,  Llyn  Peris,  and 
Llyn  Tegid. 

Three  vales  that  everybody  ought  to  see — the  Vale  of 
Ffestiniog,  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst,  and  the  Vale  of  Dolgelly. 

The  three  rich  vales — the  Vale  of  the  Clwyd,  the  Vale  of 
the  Dee,  and  the  Vale  of  the  Severn. 

Three  passes  that  everybody  ought  to  go  through — the  pass 
of  Llanberis,  the  pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  and  the  pass  of  Nant- 
francon. 

Three  good  pools  for  anglers — Llyn  Tegid,  Llyn  Ogwen,  and 
Llyn  Cwlid. 

Three  good  rivers  for  fishermen  -the  Dee,  the  Conway,  and 
the  Vymiw. 

The  three  finest  abbeys  of  North  Wales — Valle  Crucis,  Cym- 
mer,  and  Basingwerk. 

The  three  finest  churches  in  North  Wales — Wrexham,  Gres- 
fbrd,  and  Mold. 

The  three  bridges  of  North  Wales — Conway  Bridge,  Menai 
Bridge,  and  Llanrwst  Bridge. 

Three  out-of-the-way  places  that  people  should  go  to — 
Aberdaron,  Amlwch,  and  Dinas  Mawddwy. 

Three  islands  that  are  worth  visiting— Puffin  Island,  Bardsey 
Island,  and  the  South  Stack. 
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Three  places  that  no  man  dares  go  to  the  end  of — Twll  Du 
in  the  Llidr,  Cilin  Point  in  Lljn,  and  Sam  Badric  off  Bar- 
mouth. 

Three  things  that  nobody  knows  the  end  of — A  Welshman's 
pedigree,  a  Welshwoman's  tongue,  and  the  landlord's  bill 
at 

Three  things  without  which  no. pedestrian  should  adventure 
into  Wales — a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  light  wallet,  and  a  irater- 
proof  cape.  (Some  learned  travellers  have  proposed  to 
substitute  "stick"  for  "widlet,"  in  thiff  triad,  but  the  fiwjt  is 
that  when  you  go  to  Wales,  you  may  cut  your  stick.) 

The  three  companions  of  the  Welsh  tourist — a  telescope,  a 
sketch  book,  f;nd  a  fishing  rod. 

The  three  luxuries  of  travelling  in  Wales— a  stout  pony,  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  plenty  of  money. 

Three  things  which,  whoever  visits  Wales,  is  sure  to  take 
away  with  him — Worn-out  shoes,  a  shocking  bad  hat,  and  a 
delifi^htfal  recollection  of  the  country. 

Three  things  without  which  no  man  can  enjoy  travelUng  in 
Wales — ^good  health,  good  spirits,  and  good  humour. 

The  three  nastiest  things  in  Wales — buttermilk,  cwrw  da,  and 
bacon  and  eggs.  ' 

Three  things  that  the  tourist  should  Tiot  do — travel  in  the 
dark,  wait  in-doors  because  it  may  be  a  rainy  day,  and  try  to 
keep  his  feet  dry. 

Th|B  three  4juiliftc^tion8  for  properly  pronouncing  the  Welsh 
language — a  cold  in  the  head,  a  knot  in  the  tongue,  and  a  husk 
of  barley  in  the  throat. 

The  three  languages  which  a  man  may  speak  in  Wales  when. 
he  does,  not  know  Welsh — that  of  the  Chinese,  that  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  that  of  the  Houhnyhms. 

The  three  languages  which  will  carry  a  man  all  over  Wales, 
without. knowing  a  word  of  Welsh — that  of  the  arms,  that  of 
the   eyes,   and   that  of  the  pocket. — Farewell!    dear  .reader,. 
Tioa-dda^wch  I 


•  • 


We  have  received  a  great  many  congratulatory  letters  with 
reference  to  the  publication  of  an  admirable  index  to  our 
"  Notes  and  Queries "  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  December,  1886.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing 
otir  readers  that  the  credit  of  compilation  is  due  to  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  department — Mr.  G.  H.  Brierley,  late  of 
Oswestry,  but  now  of  Cardiff. 


\ 


THK  GREAT  METALOPOLIS  MYSTERY: 

POLLY  MORGAN,  PIT  GIRL. 

BY 

ANGUS    MACALISTER,    ANTIQUARY. 

Compiled  from  an  old  MS.  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Editor. 


CHAPTER   I. 

I,  Jeremiah  Jellicoe,  gentleman  (so  described  by  various  legal 
documents  in  my  possession,  omitting  the  epithet  *^  poor/'  as 
irrelevant),  who  send  this  MS.  to  the  printer,  claim  no  credit 
for  the  story  it  contains.  That,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
heading,  I  give  over,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  to  another. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  hold  a  handle  in  the  machinery  of  the 
narration,  you  may  be  induced  to  think  it  a  little  excusable  in 
me  if  I  begin  with  a  bit  of  personal  history.  In  order  that 
the  infliction  may  fall  as  lightly  as  possible,  I  shall  take  the 
time  of  this  present  writing  as  my  starting  point,  and  plunge 
right  into  the  heart  of  things  by  saying  that  I  have  often 
debated  with  myself  the  question  whether,  were  I  a  man  of 
means,  I  should  be  known  by  my  neighbours  as  a  book  collector 
in  the  same  sense  that  another  is  known  as  a  china  collector  or 
a  picture  collector.  It  is  probable,  nay  certain,  I  should  have 
come  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  heads  set  out  by  D'Israeli 
and  some  Frenchman  before  him,  whose  name  I  forget — 
Peignot  perhaps — for  those  folk  who  suffer  from  the  book 
madness.  I  love  a  good  book,  with  good  print  and  good  bind- 
ing. I  can  stroke  its  back  and  sides  with  the  pleasant  thrill 
wmch  I  fancy  (for  I  never  had  animals  of  my  own  except 
children)  must  be  the  connoisseur's  in  horse  flesh  when  he  pats 
the  neck  or  rubs  the  ribs  of  the  favourite  of  his  stable.  I  can 
feast  my  eyes  upon  it,  too,  as  it  stands  on  its  shelf  in  my  study ; 
but,  then^  all  this  is  not  enough  for  me.  I  do  not  keep  such 
things  to  look  at.  I  could  not,  like  Pygmalion,  fall  in  love 
with  a  statue.  The  form  must  firet  breathe ;  let  it  be  marble 
afterwards  if  it  like — although  (between  ourselves)  I  had  much 
rather  it  didn't.  In  other  words,  I  must  enjoy  my  book  in  the 
reading  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  And  I  can  honestly  say  I  do 
so  with  zest. 
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I  do  not  care  mach  for  editions.  The  best  is  the  best  for 
me,  whether  it  be  the  first  or  the  tenth,  or  any  number 
between,  I  am  neither  a  tall  copyist  nor  a  black-letter  man. 
I  do  not  go  in  for  bindings,  although  I  prefer  good  ones  to  bad. 
In  short,  I  seek  first  the  book,  leaving  it  to  chance  to  decide  the 
form  and  the  fashion.  I,  of  course,  take  care  that  the  edition 
is  complete ;  that  it  contains  all  the  author  ever  wrote,  for  I 
have  the  most  unutterable  loathing  for  an  abridgement,  and 
would  hang,  without  mercy,  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction. Let  them  be  Anathema  Maranatha  now  and  for  ever 
more! 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  never  hankered  after  editions, 
qua  editions,  still  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  become  possessed 
of  some  rather  good  things  in  this  way.     If  I  were  disposed  to 
sell  I  daresay  I  could  realise  a  fair  price  for  my  Pickwick^ 
my  Oliver  Twisty  Sunday  under  Three  Headsy  and  one  or  two 
other  things  by  Charles  Dickens.     First  editions  of  Ruskin's 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture^  Stones  of  Venice^  and  Lectures 
on  Architecture  and  Painting ^  would  also  bring  me  in  some- 
thing.    I  have  been  offered,  more  than  once,  too,  if  I  remember, 
a  good  round  sum  for  my  large  paper  copy  of  Foggy  Dibdin's 
BwliographiccU  Decameron,  of  which,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  author,  to  ensure  the  rarity,  destroyed  the  plates, 
and  made  a  fire  of  the  blocks  to  warm  the  hands  of  his  guests, 
the  subscribers  withaK     Then,  I  have  a  few  things  by  men  like 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,   Milton,  Pope,   Hume,   Gibbon,   George 
Steevens,  Malone,  Defoe,  Adam   Smith,  the   Herberts,  Owen 
Feltham  (rare  Ben  Jonson's  rare  old  enemy),  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  some  of  the  old  chroniclers,  playwrights,  and  chapmen, 
which,  to  me,  are  intrinsically  worth  a  good  deal,  and  which  by- 
and-bye,  when  I  am  gathered  to  my  fathers,  and  my  effects — 
no  great  stock,  I  am  afraid — dispersed  by  my  loving  heirs,  their 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  may,  even  extrinsically,  be 
worth  a  trifle. 

Of  such — it  is  to  my  books,  and  not  those  who  come  after  me, 
I  allude — I  have  good,  it  may  be  rare,  or  even  excessively  rare 
editions  ;  only,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  I  acquired  them,  not 
for  the  edition's  sake,  but  simply  because  I  wanted  to  read 
them,  and  the  editions  I  have  were  the  first  that  happened  to 
come  to  hand.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  also,  I  picked  up  a 
great  many  of  them  cheap. 

In  all  my  life  I  remember  only  one  instance  of  a  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  a  first  edition  overcoming  the  discretion 
which  the  scantiness  of  my  means  has  obliged  me  so  largely  to 
cultivate.  And  as  this  event  has  a  story  attached  to  it — the 
story,  in  fact,  I  have  set  myself  to  write — perhaps  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  detain  you  till  I  have  told  you  all  about  it. 
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■^^  CHAPTER  II. 

aJf-  Those  who  know  the  little  Sleepy  Hollow  wherein  I  first 

^  drew  breath,  and  where  I  spent  the  best  years  of  my  life,  know 
'6»fe  also  the  Old  Cariosity  Shop  oflf  the  High  Street  on  the  right  as 
nU'  you  ascend  the  acclivity  connecting  the  fashionable  with  the 
ti  f  business  quarter  of  the — I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it — village 
TJ^  or  town.  It  is  a  square,  toy-box  of  a  structure,  gable-roofed, 
and  as  much  of  an  institution  as  the  Town  Hall  or  the  Police 
fe  Station,  with  either  of  which  it  will  compare  in  point  of  size  or 
^  appearance — which  may  not  be  saying  a  great  deal.  Kept  by 
spi  a  worthy  Scotch  couple,  Macab'ster  by  name  and  crusty  by 
*i  nature,  who  take  turns  in  travelling  the*  surrounding  country, 
rr^  dry  weather  and  wet,  with  baskets  of  books  or  china,  the  wags 
i:  of  the  village  have  christened  it  '^The  Swiss  Cottage,"  that 
%^  being  the  designation  given  locally  to  a  primitive  kind  of 
y:sr  barometer  which  indicates  foul  or  fair,  just  as  it  may  happen 
U        to  be  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  turned  out  of  doors. 

"  What  kind  of  day  is  it  going  to  be,  I  wonder  ?"  an  aborigine 
will  ask,  to  which  the  aboriginal  answer  will  be  either  this : 
**  Fine  ;  I  saw  Mary  Macalister  go  by  with  her  basket ;"  or  this : 
"  Wet ;  old  Angus  is  doing  the  rounds  this  morning." 

As  odd  as  were  its  shape  and  its  occupants  was  the  location 
of  this  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  Macalisters.  It  was  pitched 
right  on  the  comer  of,  but  detached  from,  a  differently  built 
row  of  houses,  as  though  it  were  a  bundle  which  a  big  boy 
had  set  down  while  he  was  off*  for  a  run  along  the  adjacent 
tramway  after  some  urchin  who  had  called  him  names  or  stolen 
his  marbles  at  play.  On  a  scrubby-looking  grasspatch  near  by 
the  children  of  the  village,  from  toddling  infancy  to  horse- 
playing  hobbledehoyhood,  were  wont  to  congregate,  to  the  not 
infrequent  annoyance  of  the  worthy  Angus  and  his  wife,  who, 
good  people  both,  and  childless,  remembered  them  in  their 
prayers  with  a  fervour  and  a  plainness  of  speech  which,  while 
it  amused  the  irreverent,  made  the  hair  of  the  godly  stand  on 
end.  Into  this  old  Curiosity  Shop  I  am  fond — my  wife  (yes, 
your  worships,  your  humble  servant  hath  a  wife)  says  too  fond  - 
of  dropping ;  not  so  much,  I  assure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  bric- 
a-brac  stored  there  (although  not  wholly  despising  the  same)  as 
for  the  half-an-hour  of  the  Antiquary's  improving  company  and 
conversation.     With  me  he  is  hardly  ever  profane. 

He  is  a  truly  wonderful  man  is  my  Antiquary.  Stands  six 
feet  two  in  his  stockings  (when  he  wears  any,  which  is  not 
often),  although  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  any  great  recommen- 
dation in  an  Antiquary,  unless  it  be  that  his  height  enables 
him  to  reach  the  articles  on  his  top  shelf  without  a  ladder.    He 

N  2 
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is  big  of  frame  also,  stout  of  arm  and  leg — again  not  much  of 
a  recommendation,  unless  it  be  that  his  muscularity  qualifies 
him  for  those  long  perambulations  which,  Autolycus-like,  he 
takes  periodically,  and  of  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  which 
no  man  knoweth  save  himself  alone.  And  then,  despite  the 
occasional  outbursts  I  have  hintexl  at,  he  is  such  a  merry  old 
fellow  on  the  whole — a  positive  drawback  in  an  Antiquary  I 
should  say,  unless  his  manner  combine  now  and  then  with  his 
tongue  to  palm  oflf  upon  you  a  bit  of  suspicious  Worcester  or 
Chelsea,  Nantgarw  or  Dresden,  Sevres  or  Spode  for  the  real 
article. 

Reversing  the  Garrick  epigram  upon  Goldsmith,  my  Anti- 
quary talks  like  an  angel  and  writes — aye,  for  my  Antiquary  is 
one  of  those  sublime  beings,  an  author — ^like  poor  Poll.  He 
has  printed  much,  and  thinks  it  entirely  an  unkind  fate  that 
has  prevented  him  from  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  —long 
enough,  I  have  heard  him  bitterly  declare,  for  animals  quite  as 
stupid  as  itself  to  hold  on  by,  which  is  easy  enough  to  be  done, 
too,  when  you  once  know  the  trick.  Of  his  minor  efforts  he  says 
nothing— for  they  were  minor  efforts,  you  know — but  his  best 
ought  certainly  to  have  got  him  a  permanent  niche  in  that 
building  not  made  with  hands,  and  nowhere  located,  called  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  His  "  Sonnet  to  a  Smashed  Saucer,"  he  tells 
me,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  in  that  line,  and  if  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  it  is  only  because  I  think  the  grammar 
a  trifle  faulty,  the  metaphors  a  little  mixed,  the  rhyme  here 
and  there  (I  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  a  case  like 
"  Pause,  Sir  !"  "  Saucer  ")  not  absolutely  and  entirely  all  that 
it  ought  to  be.     Once,  and  once  only,  I  tried  upon  him  the 

formula : — 

a 

b 

b 

a 

a 

b 

b 

a 

and  then  go  as  you  please,  you  know.  Such  base  mechanic  ails 
were,  however,  not  for  him.  Genius,  he  observed,  with  a  lofty 
scorn,  was  above  all  rules — even  the  rule  of  three.  If  he  is  not 
a  master  of  rhythm — as  witness  his  "  Ode  to  a  China  Teapot  ^ — 
he  is  the  next  thing  to  that,  namely,  the  faithful  follower  of  a 
man  who  knows  certainly  more  of  the  business  than  himself. 
I  refer  to  "  Gwilym  Gellidew,"  the  winner  of  the  Chair  Prize  at 
the  great  Eisteddfod  of  Cwdymochynllanfairgerychwymdro- 
bwllynrhaidarpistylldii,  held  in  the  ever-memorable  year  in 
which  the  immortal  "  Llwynog-y-M(il "  carried  away  the  palm 
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(and  two  pounds  ten)  for  his  famous  essay  on  "  The  State  of 
Civilisation  among  the  Pre-Adamite  Welsh."  It  was  at  natural 
description  my  friend  was  best.  He  admitted  that  himself. 
He  was  those  three  gentlemen,  Thoreau  and  Gilbert  White  and 
Mr.  Jefferies,  at  once.  His  genius,  he  remarked  to  me,  was 
objective  rather  than  subjective.  "  Work  of  that  sort,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  his  "  Welcome  to  Winter,"  hanging,  framed  and 
glazed,  over  his  mantelshelf,  "  is  my  special  forte.  It  is  in  my 
later  manner,  sir." 

The  wonder  at  his  love  of  Nature  will  disappear  when  I  say 
that  he  has  communed  with  her  in  her  every  mood — and  his. 
Slept  on  her  bosom,  he  told  me  proudly,  one  glorious  night  in 
glorious  summer,  having,  somehow,  failed  to  find  his  way  home 
to  an  artificial  pillow.  He  has  whispered  tender  words  in  her 
ear,  although,  when  asked  for  particulars  next  morning,  he 
couldn't  remember  what  they  were,  or  where  her  ear  was,  or 
anything  about  it,  except  that  he  had  a  racking  pain  in  the 
region  of  his  own  ear,  with  an  all  consuming  thirst  superadded. 
He  has  found  in  her  a  comforter  in  many  sorrows— once,  in 
particular,  when,  in  a  fit  of  forgetfulness,  he  dropped  a  basket 
of  figures  in  Dresden  ware,  and  had  to  carry  home  more 
wounded  than  the  English  ambulances  after  Waterloo.  His 
poetic  soul  over-flowing,  a  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  his  eleven- 
canto'd  blank  verse  "  Monody  to  Spring,"  and  a  loss  of  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  sevenpence,  were  the  result.  It  was 
no  spring  at  all  that  time,  but  a  fall.  The  force  of  inspiration 
could  no  further  go.  The  poem  was  altogether  too  powerful 
for  our  town.  The  press  declared  they  couldn't  stand  it.  Even 
the  Metalopolis  Mercury,  whose  publisher  did  the  printing, 
damned  the  thing  with  faint  praise,  and  the  poet,  too  exhausted 
for  further  eflfort,  unsaddled  Pegasus,  and  turned  him  out  to 
grass,  where  the  poor  old  beast  has  ever  since  been  allowed  to 
renmin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  at  the  shop  of  this  grand  old  man  that  I  picked  up  what 
may  or  may  not,  on  general  grounds,  be  considered  a  rarity, 
according  to  the  individual  standard  of  the  reader.  To  me, 
on  particular  grounds,  which  I  shall  explain  directly,  a  first 
edition  of  Ivanhoe^  in  the  original  blue  paper-sided  covers^ 
printed  title-labels,  in  fair  condition,  as  a  second-hand  book- 
seller would  say,  was  unquestionably  rare,  and  rare  with  a 
peculiar  rarity,  the  one,  to  wit,  that  its  author  had  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  public  taste,  which  has  settled  the 
fashion  of  first  editions. 

Hardly  a  rag  or  shred  of  these  old  volumes  but  has  been  of 
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interest  to  me.  By  means  of  an  insert  advertisement  of  the 
Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Browne,  dated 
August,  1819, 1  renew  a  now  lonc^-forgotten  acquaintance  with 
the  bright  particular  stars  of  the  literary  firmament  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century-  Anna  Maria  and  Jane  Porter,  Mis. 
Opie,  Dr.  Polidori  (Byron's  travelling  physician^  Dante  Rosetti's 
uncle,  I  rather  fancy),  Catherine  Hutton,  Wm.  Godwin,  "  the 
late  Mrs.  Roberts  "  (save  us  !),  Fanny  Bumey,  Mrs.  West,  Ann 
Radcliffe,  Miss  Owenson  (Lady  Morgan),  and  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  unnamed  crowd,  who,  despite  the  induce- 
ment of  numerous  editions,  modestly  refrain  from  telling  us 
who  they  are,  and  give  no  indications  of  their  identity  beyond 
holding  themselves  forth  as  the  authors  of  other  works  now, 
like  themselves,  deeply  buried  and  forgotten.  Those  were  the 
days  of  four  volume  novels.  In  these  degenerate  ones  we  are 
kicking  against  three ;  and  by-and-bye,  I  have  no  doubt,  we 
shall  come  to  think  even  the  shilling  shocker  too  much  for  us. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  think  so  already.  Thaddeus  of  War^aw^ 
I  see^  was  then  in  its  seventh  edition  in  this,  if  I  may  so  term  it^ 
quattro-cento  form.  The  same  author's  Scottish  Uhiefa  came 
forth  five  at  a  birth,  and  appear  here  as  having  renewed  its 
youth  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  same  multitudinous  manner. 
So  did  little  D' Arblay's  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties ;  here 
in  its  second  edition.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  apostrophised  of  Bums 
as  a  second  Sappho,  despairing,  apparently,  of  a  successful 
personal  competition  with  her  prolific  sisters  in  the  work  of 
replenishing  the  book-buying  earth,  had  turned  her  to  the 
labours  of  others,  and  so  I  find  it  announced  that  she  is  ready 
with  a  whole  Library  of  British  Novelists^  comprising  "  fifty 
volumes  of   the  most  esteemed   works"    of   certain  people,  j 

amongst  whom  are  included  such  names  as  those  of 
Mackenzie,  Graves,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Brooke,  Mrs. 
Clara  Reeve,  and  others  whose  claim  to  distinction  I  could  not 
pretend  to  settle,  if  even  to  remember  anything  at  all  about,  | 

without  looking  up  my  Lowndes,  which  would  be  altogether 
unfadr. 

So,  you  see,  there  were  readers  in  those  days — a  remark 
which  reminds  me  that  there  was  a  Reading  Society  in  the  % 

little  town  amongst  ^^  the  bare  bleak  hills  remote  "  into  which 
these  volumes  of  Ivanhoe  found,  more  than  *^  sixty  years  since," 
their  bright  and  cheering  way.  This  fact  is  proclaimed  aloud 
to  me  by  a  list  of  the  society's  members,  columniated  for  dates 
of  receipt  and  delivery,  and  for  "  remarks  "  as  to  "  condition  of 
book,"  at  each  of  those  momentous  periods  of  its  career.  I 
find  even  the  price  of  the  volumes  taken  note  of— it  was  thirty 
shillings  in  the  case  of  the  present  set — and  the  time  for 
readinfir,  which  .was  rigidly  confined  to  "  ten  days,  excluding 
days  of  receipt  and  delivery."    So  careful  was  the  society's 
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librarian  of  his  treasures  that  he  jotted  down  opposite  the 
name  of  a  borrower — the  ancestor,  you  may  like  parenthetically 
to  be  told,  of  one  since  famous  as  an  African  traveller — that 
page  forty-four  of  the  second  volume  has  been  "  inked."  Oppo- 
site another's  I  find  the  entry  that  page  twenty-four  of 
volume  one  is  ^*  soiled ;"  while  in  a  third  case,  page  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  of  the  same  volume  has  been  "  greased,"  and 
so  on  with  reference  to  one  or  two  more,  the  whole  of  which  it 
gave  me  a  quaint^  kind  of  pleasure  the  other  day  to  be  able 
to  verify.  As  the  sequel  will  show,  it  was  but  a  rapid  and 
imperfect  note  I  made  of  these  things  at  the  time.  Clapping 
my  purchase  under  my  arm,  I  paid  for  it,  and  took  my  depar* 
ture  shortly  afterwards  for  home. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Angus  Macalister,  antiquary,  happened  on  that  very  evening 
to  call  upon  me  at  my  house  to  talk  a  matter  over  in  respect 
of  which '  he  wanted  my  advice  and  to  hear  a  bit  of  fiddle- 
scraping,  which  is  another  little  weakness  I  blush  to  have  to 
confess.  Angus  himself  was  passionately  musical  (at  least  so 
he  told  me)  and  a  very  fair  performer  on  the  pan-pipes,  while  I 
was— well,  addicted  to  making  a  noise. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  he  said,  when  I  had  taken  my 
instrument  from  under  my  chin,  and  was  helping  him  to  a 
drop  of  Glenlivat.  "  Old  Isaacs  " — a  'cute  Jew  dealer  of  our 
acquaintance — "  called  upon  me  to-day  to  know  if  I  would  buy 
of  him  for  ten  pounds  some  six  or  seven  ancient  documents, 
framed  and  glazed,  which  he  said  he  had  just  picked  up  a 
bargain.  I  looked  at  them,  and,  by  the  Ix)rd  Harry,  recognised 
them  at  once  as  the  very  articles  you  told  me  the  week  before 
last  had  been  issued  as  supplements  to  some  not  very  anti- 
quated Blue  Books." 

*^  And  did  you  lighten  his  darkness,  Angus  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Just  trust  me  for  that"  was  the  reply.  "  But,  oh,  Moses  I 
you  should  have  heard  how  he  went  on  !  He  would  have  torn 
his  hair  only  he  remembered  it  was  a  wig  and  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  buy  a  new  one.  He  wouldn't  believe  me  at  first ; 
thought  I  was  trying  to  best  him,  and  so  forth.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, I  got  him  to  see  he  had  been  clean  taken  in.  The  things 
were  sold  him  as  real  antiques  by  the  very  blackguard  who  would 
have  palmed  them  off  on  me  if  you  had  not  been  present  to 
spoil  his  little  game.  He  asked  fifteen  pounds  the  pair  for 
them,  and  when  Isaacs  got  them  for  five  began  to  whimper 
that  he  had  parted  for  a  song  with  property  worth  a  cool 
hundred — and  all  because  he  happened  to  be  temporarily  hard 
up." 
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"And  Isaacs  was  correspondingly  elated  at  the  thought  of 
his  bargain,  of  course  ?" 

"  You  may  just  bet  your  life  on  that,  sir.  There  was  as  much 
chuckling  then  as  there  was  blaspheming  directly  I  had  con- 
vinced the  old  chap  he  had  been  sold.  He  swore  until  the 
place  was  blue ;  swore  in  English  until  he  was  fairly  exhausted, 
and  then  turued  to  Hebrew,  and  was  revived." 

"  Well,"  I  responded  reflectively,  and  adopting,  for  this 
occasion  only,  the  popular  terminology  :  "  It  isn't  every  day  a 
Jew  is  had." 

"  No,"  assented  Angus  ;  "  and  111  tell  you  another  thing  ■" 
but  before  he  could  proceed  I  cut  in  as  though  resenting  an 
interruption  :  "  And  it  isn't  every  day  /  am  had,  eh,  Angus  ? 
in  the  matter  of  a  book  more  particularly." 

"By  the  Lord,  no!"  he  replied,  half  quizzed,  half  alarmed 
by  the  suggestion.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  tight  'un  when  it 
'Comes  to  a  question  of  priceing  a  book,  it  is  you,  sir.  You 
should  have  been  in  the  trade  long  ago,  and  no  mistake." 

"  And  yet,"  I  remarked,  with  something  of  sarcasm,  not  to 
say  asperity,  in  my  voice,  "  you  rather  did  me  over  the '  Ivanhoe ' 
to-day." 

"  Good  heavens !  "  he  exclaimed  in  horror.  "  You  don't  say 
so !     I  will  give  you  back  your  money  this  very  minute.^ 

"  Fact,"  I  went  on,  seemingly  without  noticing  the  unusual 
outburst  of  generosity.  "  Look  here,  Angus  ;  the  set  is  practi- 
cally spoiled.  The  whole  of  volume  two  inside  the  covetB 
is  smudged  as  foully  as  if  it  had  lain  a  week  in  the  gutter  of 
a  public  slaughter-house." 

**  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  he  observed  thoughtfully  as  I^ 
gingerly  handed  him  the  book  for  inspection.  "  Very  extra- 
ordinary ;  very.  Wait  a  minute^  though.  Let  us  see.  Here 
is  rather  an  odd  entry  overleaf  in  ink : — 

Ko.  15.  Dr.  Eoger  Wentworth.  Reoeired  May  29l  Eetorned  June  9.  Pag«i 
7 — 163,  inclusive,  stained  a  dark  red.  Librarian  thinks  it  blood.  Pr.  Wentworth 
to  be  called  upon  by  committee  to  explain. 

^*  With  this  further  entry  in  pencil : — 

June  21.  Dr.  Wentworth  pays  for  new  set.  This  one  put  aside  for  second  class 
subscribers. 

^^  Ah ! "  continued  the  old  m^  solemnly,  after  a  paua^ 
employed  in  brushing  up  his  memory  and  examining  the  book, 
"  I  recollect  the  circumstances  n9w.  And,  what  is  more,  I  will 
tell  them  to  you  if  you.  will  have  the  patience  to  listen.  It  is 
rather  a  strange  story,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Proceed,  by  all  means,"  I  replied  in  a  voice  which  showed 
pretty  plainly  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  surrender  my  attitude 
of  annoyance  at  what  I  considered  to  have  been  a  bad  bargaip* . 

"  To  begin  with,"  observed  the  Antiquary,  "  What  you  aee 
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there,  as  the  shrewd  old  librarian  sui*mised,  is  blood.  The 
blood  is  that  of  a  woman.;  the  woman  onls  who  was  murdered.^^ 

"  The  founder  of  the  Wentworth  family  a  murderer !  "  I  said 
aghast.  "  And  his  descendants  holding  high  their  heads  to-day 
with  this  stain  upon  their  scutcheon  !  Come,  Angus,  this  is  too 
stiff  an  order  altogether." 

"Don't  be  impatient,  sir,  I  pray.  You  are  fond  of  a  story, 
and  this  oneis  about  as  mysterious  as  any  you've  ever  heard." 

"  Well,  go  on,  Angus ;  but  first  sit  down  and  wet  your  lips 
with  another  whisky,  so  that  the  tale  may  go  smoother  in  the 
telling,"  said  I,  my  ill-humour  visibly  giving  way. 

"  Of  course,"  he  began,  after  a  sip  of  the  Mountain  Dew  and 
a  compliment  or  two  upon  the  blend,  "you've  heard  often 
enough  of  the  first  Wentworth  we  ever  had  in  these  parts. 
You  can't  remember  him  in  the  flesh,  for  you  are  too  young. 
It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  trade,  and  whilst  Metalopolis 
was  still  a  village.  Wentworth  was  the  only  doctor  the  inhabi- 
tants had ;  his  sometime  predecessor  and  subsequent  partner, 
Dr.  Shadrach,  dying  just  after  the  new  man  had  bought  a  half 
share  of  the  practice.  Wentworth,  shrewd  fellow,  seeing  what 
the  district  was  going  to  grow  to,  refused  to  join  in  with  any 
other  practitioner,  and  so  grew  speedily  rich  and  prosperous. 
He  worked  like  a  horse  ;  loved  his  work,  too ;  was  skilful,  and, 
for  a  doctor,  extremely  tender-hearted.  Helped  the  poor  as 
much  as  he  had  time  to  do,  was  fairly  regular  at  petty  sessions, 
a  lover  of  good  sport,  and  a  terror  to  poachers,  pitch-and-toss 
players,  and  blackguards  in  general." 

"  In  short,  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden 
style,"  I  cut  in,  anxious  to  bring  my  visitor  to  a  point. 

"  Quite  so ;  ye  may  weel  say  that,"  replied  Angus,  in  whom 
the  native  drink  was  beginning  to  loosen  the  native  tongue, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  I  cannot  remember  beyond  the 
present  paragraph.  "  Hech,  but  he  was  a  rare  mon.  I  hae  his 
portrait  in  the  shop  at  the  present  minute,  wi'  a  fac  aeemile  of 
his  great,  strong  fist  underneath." 

I  almost  think  I  must  have  see-miled  at  the  mis-pronuncia- 
tion, for  Angus  stopped  and  said  rather  snappishly,  "  Well, 
what  is  it,  sir  ?     Have  I  said  anything  wrong  ?  " 

To  which  I  felt  compelled  to  answer — and  I  did  so  in  the 
mildest  manner  possible— that  I  believed  they  said  "similly" 
at  Oxford. 

"  D n  Oxford,"  he  retorted,  with  as  much  indignation  at 

my  interruption  as  contempt  of  University  learning.  "  Haven't 
I  been  to  Aberdeen  ?  And  although  I  never  remember  hearing 
the  word  there,  I'll  be  bound  they  call  it  seemile.  Anyhow,  I've 
pronounced  it  in  this  way  five  and  forty  years  without  correc- 
tion, and  I'm  not  going  to  change  it  now  for  any  Oxford  pedant 
living." 
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"  Well,  well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,"  said  I  soothingly. 
"  With  me  it  shall  be  aee-mile  to  the  day  of  my  death  since 
you  wish  it  so.  You  were  remarking  that  the  original  Went- 
worth  was  a  fine  fellow  and ^" 

"  Yes,"  said  Angus,  taking  up  the  clue  with  the  keenness  of 
a  well-seasoned  story-teller  who  fears  that  his  friend  may  fore- 
stall him.  "  You  are  right.  I  called  the  doctor  a  fine  fellow, 
and  so  he  was — tall,  square-chested,  well  made,  firmly  knit  and 
straight  as  a  yard  of  pump  water,  which  he  ought  to  be,  seeing 
he  was  seven  years  in  the  army. .  Served  through  some  of  the 
principal  fights  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  came 
near  being  scalped  by  Indians  once,  and  was  no  sooner  out  of 
that  scrape  than  he  was  caught  by  the  French  and  put  up  to  be 
shot  as  a  spy.  Got  away  that  time  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  only 
i:o  be  taken  prisoner  at  last  with  Comwallis  at  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown. 

"  A  dangerous  man  to  tackle  was  Dr.  Wentworth,  and  well 
for  him  it  was  so.  Here  in  Metalopolis  in  those  lawless  days  he 
would  have  been  killed,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  else.  At  the  works  to 
which  he  was  doctor  was  employed  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
Welsh  girls  ever  seen." 

"  Didn't  know  there  were  any  pretty  Welsh  girls,"  I  com- 
mented, with  the  usual  Saxon  scepticism  and  Saxon  prejudice. 

"  Where  they  are  pretty  they  are  pretty,"  replied  Angus 
profoundly.  "This  one  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
Splendid  peach-bloom  cheeks  ;  eyes  black  as  pear  pips,  teeth 
which  were  perfect  pearls,  and  a  nose  and  lips  just  sufficiently 
jpronounced  to  give  piquancy  to  the  face.  She  was  seventeen, 
innocent  as  a  baby  and  happy  as  a  lark,  when  one  day  crossing 
the  narrow  plank  which  then  spanned  the  Blue  Pool  near  the 
quarry  where  the  Kershaws  get  the  limestone  for  their  furnaces 
from,  a  gust  of  wind  suddenly  swayed  the  bridge  and  staggered 
her  at  one  and  the  same  time.  She  made  a  desperate  clutch  at 
the  hand-guide  of  rope  to  steady  herself,  missed  it,  and  went  f 
over  into  the  boiling  foam  below. 

"  You  know  the  water  there,  sir.  The  river  shoots  straight  ^ 
as  an  arrow  in  its  gleaming  course  on  one  side,  leaving  the  Blue 
Pool  all  to  itself,  quiet  and  cold  and  deep  and  deadly,  on  the 
other.  It  would  have  been  all  up  w^ith  Polly  but  for  Dr. 
Wentworth's  accidental  presence  on  the  spot.  Better  for  her 
and  for  the  soul  of  her  undiscovered  murderer  had  it  been  all 
up  with  her ! 

"  However,  I  mustn't  go  before  my  story. 

"Wentworth,  who  saw  the  accident,  threw  oflf  his  coat  and 
boots  in  a  jiffey,  took  a  header  into  the  pool,  and  swam  across 
it  up  to  the  dangerous  side.  There  he  waited  his  chance,  and, 
sure  enough,  in  a  second  or  two  the  rush  of  the  river  drove  the 
drowning  girl  right  in  upon  him.    It  was  a  fearful  fight  for  life, 
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but  the  doctor  (as  doctors  donH  always  do)  came  off  victorious. 
Help  was  luckily  at  hand,  and  rescuer  and  rescued  were  brought 
to  bank,  more  dead  than  alive.  The  doctor,  strong  man,  pulled 
to  pretty  quickly,  and  insisted  on  carrying  Polly  to  his  surgery, 
which  was  barely  three  hundred  yards  from  the  spot.  ^  Capitol 
idea,' he  used  to  remark,  when  telling  the  story— which  was 
seldom,  because  he  never  cared  much  to  talk  about  his  own 
exploits ;  ^  Capital  idea !  Kept  up  the  circulation  you  know. 
Gave  me  a  regular  sweater,  and  so  saved  me  the  cold  I  should 
have  been  otherwise  sure  to  catch  after  the  immersion.' 

"  With  the  aid  of  his  housekeeper  the  doctor  soon  brought 
his  patient  round.  Next  morning  he  packed  her  home  to  her 
father,  practically  none  the  worse  for  the  wetting.  And  if  you 
don't  mind,  sir,  I'll  be  wetting  myself  just  at  this  point — in  the 
other  eye." 

"  Certainly,  Angus,  certainly.  Help  yourself.  There's  plenty 
in  the  bottle,  and  more,  I  think,  where  that  came  from." 

"Sir,"  said  the  story-teller  gravely,  "you  are  one  of  the 
few  men  in  this  world  who  possess  wisdom  as  well  as  learning. 
You're  a  man  of  sense  as  well  as  a  scholar ;  you're  a " 

"  Now,  now,"  I  remonstrated.  "  Your  compliments  will  keep 
till  the  story  is  over." 

"  Fact,"  he  persisted,  with  an  effusiveness  I  had  never  known 
in  him.  "  Fact,  sir ;  you're  a  philosopher — which  is  why  I  like 
you.     And,  sir " 

"  Now  do  go  on  with  your  tale,"  I  interrupted — perhaps  a 
little  too  hurriedly,  seeing  I  was  not  certain  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  "  Proceed,  Angus.  I  am  getting  really  inte- 
rested." 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  a  trifle  moodily, "  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  speaking  one's  mind,  is  there  ?  Especially  when  it's  the 
truth.  It  is  better  to  be  praised  to  one's  face  than  slandered 
behind  one's  back,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  But  the  story,  Angus,"  was  my  petulant  rejoinder.  "  You 
forget  that  it  hangs  fire,  and  these  pauses  of  yours  may  spoil 
it." 

«  Not  a  bit,"  he  replied.  "  Th^e  I  differ  from  you.  The 
rests  come  in,  like  roadside  pubs,  at  convenient  points  of  the 
journey,  and  give  one  better  breath  to  go  on  again." 

And  then,  after  some  further  desultory  patter,  he  got  under 
weigh  once  more. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Of  course,"  resumed  Macalister,  "  there  was  great  talk  in 
the  village  of  Dr.  Wentworth's  heroism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Polly's  father,  who  adored  the  girl,  was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 
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As  for  Polly  herself,  I  believe  she  would  have  fallen  down  and 
worshipped  her  preserver  if  he  hadn't  positively  forbidden  it. 
In  fact,  I  think  she  did  so  once.  Anyhow,  she  was  found  in 
the  attitude  usually  associated  with  adoration — kneeling  at 
the  doctor's  feet  and  crying  her  heart  out,  as  the  saying  is." 

«  H'm !"  I  ejaculated. 

**  Yes,"  returned  Macalister ;  "  I  quite  understand  you.  The 
people  of  the  place  talked  about  it  a  good  deal.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  business,  I  am  certain.  Dr.  Wentworth 
repudiated  every  insinuation  indignantly.  He  explained  the 
position  thus :  The  library  where  he  was  then  sitting  opened 
out  from  the  dining-room,  where  his  housekeeper,  Peggy 
Jenkins,  was  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  interview,  the 
door  between  the  two  apartments  being  ajar,  and  the  austere 
old  Puritan  of  a  servant,  all  eyes  and  ears,  perfectly  cognizant 
of  everything  that  was  going  on.  Indeed,  never  a  word  would 
have  been  said  about  the  business  at  all  but  for  a  bit  of  a  row 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  it  between  the  doctor  and 
Dick  Dimper,  an  under-gamekeeper  with  Kershaw — a  beast  of 
<a  fellow,  to  whom  Polly's  parents  had  engaged  her,  and  who 
was  savagely  jealous  of  the  doctor  and  everybody  else. 

^^  He  was  a  noted  desperado,  Dick,  with  a  reputation  as  good 
M  a  score  of  man-traps  for  his  master,  who,  I  think,  must  have 
kept  him  solely  on  that  account — not  for  his  honesty  or  good 
looks,  that  is  certain.  Since  the  accident  Polly  had  made  a 
kind  of  confessor  of  the  doctor,  whom  she  looked  up  to  as 
A  father,  and  whom  she  visited  on  this  very  night,  with  the 
news  that  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage  to  Dimper,  a 
calamity  which  she  entreated  her  protector  to  avert.  Dick, 
cunning  knave,  had  watched  her  entrance,  and,  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  doctor's  library  through  the  always  open  surgery, 
with  which  it  communicated  one  way,  had  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  the  pair  with  the  vilest  and  most  furious  reproaches. 
He  left  the  house  much  quicker  than  he  came.  Dr.  Went- 
worth, seizing  him  by  the  waistband  with  one  hand,  and  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  with  the  other,  pitched  him  head  over 
heels  into  the  street. 

"  *  I'll  have  it  out  of  you  yet,'  screamed  Dick  directly  he 
found  his  legs  again.  ^  I'll  murder  you  both,  as  sure  as  hell 
— you  and  her,  too ! ' 

*^  The  doctor  made  a  move  as  though  to  give  the  fellow  a 
chance  of  at  once  putting  his  threat  into  effect,  but  Dick, 
wisely  deciding  not  to  risk  another  grip  of  the  lion's  paw, 
fairly  turned  tail  and  fled. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
«  It  is  only  a  theory  I  have,"  Macalister  went  on, "  but  if  a 
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certain  place  is  paved  with  good  intentions  never  carried  out, 
some  very  much  more  respectable  limbo  must  be  found  for 
those  evil  ones  which  man  has  put  upon  the  shelf;  in  which 
case  the  scoundrel  Dimper  has  a  point  in  his  favour !  So  far 
from  showing  any  sign  of  making  good  his  threat  against  the 
doctor,  Dick  became  a  reformed  character  from  the  very  instant 
almost  of  his  ejection  from  the  surgery.  That  night  he 
wrote  the  old  soldier  a  letter  full  of  contrite  expressions  (and 
grammatical  mistakes),  which  he  wound  up  by  saying  he  hoped 
^  as  the  gentleman  would  forgiv  a  chap  as  was  no  skolard,  but 
very  much  in  luv."  He,  however,  carefully  avoided  meeting 
Dr.  Wentworth  ever  afterwards,  and  always  found  some  excuse 
for  not  accompanying  him  on  his  shooting  or  fishing  expeditions 
with  '  the  Master.' 

"  Thip,  you  should  be  told,  was  what  the  people  used  to  call 
the  great  man  then  owning,  besides  the  great  works  to  which 
Wentworth  was  surgeon,  the  souls  of  the  people  employed  at 
them.  As  to  their  bodies,  of  course  there  never  was  any 
question ;  he  had  paid  for  those,  and  could,  therefore,  do  what 
he  liked  with  them.  And  he  did  what  he  liked  with  them 
accordingly,  sparing  neither  man  in  his  anger  nor ." 

"  Slightly  outside  the  story,  Angus,  isn't  it  ?"  I  queried. 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  finish,  and  you'll  see.  However,  to 
proceed. 

'*  Dimper's  good  behaviour  had  the  natural  effect  of  placing 
him  higher  than  ever  in  the  esteem  of  Polly  Morgan's  parents, 
and  gave  a  famous  handle  to  the  arguments  they  used  in  urging 
his  suit  to  a  favourable  *  issue.  The  girl's  obstinacy  at  last 
brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.  The  business  got  to  the  ear  of  the 
great  man  at  the  Towers,  as  the  fine  old  fifteenth  century  house 
in  which  the  Master  had  located  himself  was  called.  Polly,  he 
declared,  should  marry  his  under-gamekeeper  and  no  nonsense 
about  it.  Dick,  whatever  his  faults  had  been,  was  a  steady 
fellow  enough  now,  who  got  good  wages  (and  took  good  care 
of  them),  with  free  house-rent  and  firing  in  addition.  It  wasn't 
every  day  a  pit  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  puddler,  bom  thrall  to 
the  house  of  Kershaw,  met  such  a  chance.  She  must  come  up 
to  the  Towers  to  talk  matters  over  with  the  Master. 

*'  The  man  who  delivered  this  message  was  perfectly  horrified 
to  find  that  the  girl  refused,  point-blank,  to  obey. 

"  *  Tell  your  master,'  she  replied  resolutely,  *  that  this  is  no 
business  of  his.' 

*^ ^ No  business  of  his!'  gasped  the  messenger,  whom  such 
flat  blasphemy  had  well-nigh  struck  speechless. 

^^ '  I  said  no  business  of  his,'  Polly  repeated  with  emphasis. 
^And  besides,  even  if  it  were,  I  am  not  going  up  to  the  Towers 
by  myself.  If  your  master  wants  to  talk  to  me  let  him  come 
down  here  and  see  me  in  the  presence  of  my  parents.' 
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'^  Such  rank  rebellion  was  visited  with  signal  and  summary 
punishment.  Mary*  and  her  father  were  both  paid  oflF  the  same 
day,  the  latter  being  simultaneously  given  notice  to  leave  the 
cottage  he  occupied  at  the  end  of  a  month,  on  penalty  of  being 
double-rented." 

"For  herself  the  girl  cared  nothing,  but  the  sight  of  her 
poor  old  father  crying  and  declaring  he  was  ruined 
so  softened  her  heart  that  in  the  end  she  consented  to 
accompany  her  mother  to  the  Towers  with  a  view  of  beggings 
that  the  family  might  be  restored  to  its  owner's  favour,  they  on 
their  part  undertaking  that  the  marriage  should  come  off 
without  further  delay. 

"  But  the  Master,  finding,  possibly,  that  the  girl  was  shapely 
and  fair  to  look  upon,  appeared  to  change  his  mind  on  the 
subject  all  at  once.  In  a  tone  of  generous  concession  he 
suddenly  said  :  *  If  you  prefer  remaining  single,  Mary,  there  is 
a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  You  cannot  possibly  hope  to  . 
remain  at  the  works,  you  know,  for  there  Dimper,  who  is  a 
devilishly  determined  fellow,  will  hunt  you  to  the  death  if  you 
do  not  have  him.' 

"  *  Not  if  you  forbid  him,  sir,'  said  Mary  eagerly,  her  whole 
soul  lighting  up  with  the  chance  which  she  saw  of  escape. 

" '  Humph !  I  can't  interfere  in  my  men's  love  affairs,' 
returned  Mr.  Kershaw,  lifting  his  eyes  and  rubbing  his  cheeks 
with  his  finger-tips,  as  was  always  his  wont  when  something 
was  said  which  did  not  exactly  suit  his  book. 

"  *  But  you  have  interfered,  sir,  in  this  case,'  was  Mary's 
prompt  rejoinder. 

"'Child!'  remonstrated  the  mother,  fairly  quaking  at  the 
prospect  of  the  conversation  taking  a  turn  which  would 
upset  all  her  original  calculations. 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  interfered,'  Mr.  Kershaw  replied,  freed 
from  the  embarrassment  into  which  Mary's  proposal  had 
temporarily  thrown  him.  *  I  have  interfered,  and  I  am  deuced 
sorry  I  did.  However,  I  may  as  well  carry  the  business  through 
now.  I  was  going  to  say,  when  you  stopped  me,  that  I  will, 
if  you  like,  speak  to  Lady  Kershaw '  (Mr.  Kershaw,  you  must 
know,  had  married  a  lady  of  title)  *as  to  the  necessity  there 
exists  for  getting  you  away  from  the  works  out  of  Dimper^s  reach 
altogether.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  agree  with  me,  and  be 
very  glad  to  take  you  into  service  at  the  Towers,  where  you  will 
be  perfectly  safe  from  the  man's  attentions.' 

"  *  There  !'  cried  the  simple-minded  mother,  lost  in  admira- 
tion at  so  magnificent  an  offer.  '  What  a  splendid  chance  for 
you,  girl.  Take  it,  and  say  "  thank  you  "  to  the  gentleman  for 
his  kindness.' 

"  *  Please,  sir,'  Polly  said,  very  white,  very  nervous,  but 
perfectly  decided ;  '  I  know  nothing  of  domestic  service,  and  I 
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fear  that  a  life  in-doors  will  not  suit  one  like  me,  who  has 
always  been  used  to  the  open.' 

"  *  Ah  r  exclaimed  the  Master,  biting  his  lip  in  his  annoyance. 
*  You  want,  after  all,  to  get  married,  I  see.  Well,  have  the  man 
of  your  choice  by  all  means.  I'll  send  you  down  a  cask  of  beer 
for  the  wedding.' 

"  And  with  that,  gratefully  if  not  exactly  gracefully  curtseying, 
the  two  women  went  out  from  the  presence." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Polly  was  as  good  as  her  word,  which  is  wonderful  in  a 
woman,  you  know.  The  wedding  came  ofif  at  the  time  appointed. 
Some  say  the  Doctor  danced  at  it,  some  say  he  didn't,  a  fact 
of  which  history  is  not  near  so  certain  as  that  Mr.  Kershaw's 
beer  was  drunk  (with  half  a  kilderkin  in  addition),  and  by  no 
one  more  liberally  than  by  delighted  Dick  Dimper,  whose  bad 
nature  it  brought  to  the  surface  better  than  any  course  of 
medicine  would  have  done. 

"  *  If  she  thinks  with  her  doll  face  and  baby  ways  to  blind  me,' 
he  was  heard  saying  towards  the  close  of  the  festivities,  just 
as  the  guests  were  about  to  depart,  ^  she'll  darned  soon  find  out 
her  mistake.  It'll  be  easy  work  a-spoiling  those  nice  eyes  of 
hers.  What  does  that  infernal  doctor  fellah  want  hanging  around 
here  day  after  day  for  ?  And  why  did  old  Kershaw  send  the 
beer  down,  eh  ?  It  isn't  often  he,  is  so  blessed  thoughtful  as 
all  that.  He  wouldn't  be  thoughtful  now  either  if  he  hadn't 
some  reason,  blow  him.  But  let  'em  try  any  of  their  blooming 
tricks  on  this  chicken,  and  some  of  them  shall  know  why 
Richard  Dimper  carries  a  gun — by  God,  they  shall ! ' 

"  These  horrid  words  were  remembered  against  the  fellow  six 
months  later  when  an  event  occurred  which  moved  Metalopolis 
to  its  very  depths.  It  was  a  cold,  starless  night,  just  before 
Christmas;  the  ground  hard-frozen  and  black,  and  the  wind 
moaning  and  sobbing  around,  like  a  troop  of  Banshees ;  a  night 
on  which,  as  my  poet-countryman  expresses  it : — 

a  child  might  understand 

The  de*il  had  business  on  his  hand. 

'*  Dick,  who  had  speedily  thrown  oflF  his  hyprocrite's  mask, 
had  taken  to  drink  very  heavily.  The  hope  of  reclaiming  him 
fresh  within  her  fresh  young  heart,  Polly,  when  it  got  late,  used 
to  visit  the  inns  he  was  known  to  frequent,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  him  home.  Between  the  neat  little  cottage  they 
occupied  and  her  drunken  husband's  last  house  of  call  was  a 
lonely  bit  of  roadway,  affected  by  an  occasional  poacher,  it  may 
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be,  but  rarely  by  anyone  else  save  the  Dimper  household  and 
its  visitants.  Dick  bad  stayed  out  longer  and  later  than  usual 
when  Polly,  with,  for  escort,  a  great  deer  hound,  which  her 
husband  had  in  keeping  for  Mr.  Kershaw,  started  out  in  search 
of  him.  To  the  right  of  the  girl  and  her  protector  burned 
brightly — all  the  more  brightly  that  the  wind  was  fanning  it 
with  never  ceasing  breath — a  huge  heap  of  cinders,  which  the 
dwellers  in  such  vicinities  invariably  designate  ^  the  tip.'  The 
embers  crackled  and  glowed  with  a  heat  which,  despite  the 
prevailing  chill,  could  be  distinctly  felt  by  the  wayfarer,  who 
was  duly  grateful  therefor. 

"  Emerging  into  the  black  shadow  beyond,  and  shivering  for 
the  warmth  by  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  deserted,  Polly 
drew  more  closely  about  her  the  cloak  she  wore,  and  then,  before 
she  was  aware  of  the  fact,  found  herself  face  to  face  with,  almost  in 
the  arms  of,  a  tall,  dark  man,  well  mufBed  up,  with  a  gun  upon 
his  shoulder  and  a  dog  at  heel  much  like  Mary's  own.  Before 
the  girl  had  sufficiently  recovered  her  surprise  to  be  able  to 
speak,  both  dogs,  obeying  a  word  and  a  gesture  from  the  man, 
scampered  away  out  of  sight  down  the  road  it  was  Mary's  inten- 
tion to  travel. 

**  What  exactly  passed  between  the  two  people  at  that  fateful 
interview  none  but  God  and  themselves  can  ever  know.  Mary's 
voice,  it  afterwards  transpired,  was  heard  in  indignant  remon- 
strance,  after  which  she  was  seen  shaking  herself  free  of  the 
grasp  of  the  man,  who  appeared  holding  her  by  the  wrist.  A 
spectator  of  this  much  was  her  husband  Dick,  at  the  sound  of 
whose  footsteps  the  other  man  made  off.  Eternal  darkness  has 
settled  down  upon  the  great  after  event  which  it  was  every- 
body's desire  to  know.  The  little  here  given  you  is  only  what 
has  been  pieced  together  from  scraps  of  talk  obtained  from  a 
man  in  drink. 

"  Dr.  Wentworth,  reading  late  into  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  was  somewhat  startled  by 
the  unearthly  howling  of  a  hound  at  his  door. 

"  *  Ah,  Dexter,  old  fellow,'  he  said  addressing  the  creature 
whom  he  got  up  to  let  in  ;  *  what  is  it,  boy  ?     What  is  it  ? ' " 

**  For  answer,  the  great  brute  put  up  his  forepaws  on  the 
doctor's  shoulders,  and  in  doing  so  struck  to  the  ground  with 
his  nose  the  book  which  the  doctor  had  been  reading.  The 
owner,  having  recovered  possession  of  it,  led  to  the  light  on  his 
library  table  his  dumb  and  unexpected  visitor. 

"  *  Good  God  ! '  was  his  exclamation  immediately  he  did  so. 
The  book  and  the  jaws  of  the  brute,  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  it,  were  one  mass  of  slime  and  blood. 
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**  The  whole  neighbourhood  was  speedily  astir.  On  the  road, 
below  the  buniing  Etna  of  refuse  just  described,  the  doctor,  by 
aid  of  the  dog,  end  the  parish  constable,  with  a  lantern, 
disooTered,  to  their  horror,  a  great  pool  of  blood.  The 
sagacious  Dexter  led  the  two  men  straight  thence  to  the  house 
of  its  master.  But  Dick  Dimper  was  not  at  home,  and  it  was  a 
good  hour  afterwards  before  he  put  in  an  appearance,  white  and 
Hcared4ooking,  with  a  blood-patch  upon  the  knee  of  his 
trousers,  and  a  face  torn  as  if  by  finger-nails  down  the  half  of  its 
great,  smooth-shaven  surface.  He  had  taken  a  drop  too  much 
overnight,  he  said  in  explanation  of  these  appearances,  and 
had  tumbled  down  by  the  roadside,  where  he  went  to  sleep. 
The  scratches  on  his  face  had  been  done  by  the  brambles  in  his 
pillow,  he  supposed  ;  while  as  to  the  mess  in  which  his  clothing 
was — ^well,  they  knew  that  a  man  who  was  top-heavy  was  never 
very  particular  where  or  how  he  made  his  bed. 

^'^It  is  a  lie  you  are  telling  us,  Dick,'  the  doctor  &aid 
between  his  teeth.  Mt  is  a  lie;  and  you  know  it.  The 
constable  and  I  searched  the  only  part  of  the  road  where  you 
could  have  got  that  blood  about  you,  and  you  were  not  there 
either  ten  minutes  or  an  hour  ago.  Now,  where  V)ere  you,  and 
what  has  become  of  .your  wife  ?' 

"It .was  a  bold  hypothesis  Dr.  Wentworth  acted  on,and  one 
which  might  have  had  its  due  effect  upon  a  less  cunning 
scoundrel  than  Dimper.  Him  it  placed  instantly  upon  his 
guard. 

"  *  How  should  I  know  ?'  he  replied  sullenly.  ^  She  was  at 
home  when  I  ate  my  supper  and  went  out  for  my  last  drink  at 
eleven  o'clock.  She  is  here  now  for  all  I  know — or  ought 
to  be.' 

"*Ydu  know  very  well  she  is  not,'  rejoined  the  doctor 
angrily.  He  was  a  choleric  man,  and  utterly  unfit  for  the  cool 
work  of  cross-examination. 

"  *  Perhaps  you  can  tell  where  she  is,'  returned  Dick.  *  Seems 
to  me  you  know  more  about  her  than  I  do.  Maybe  you've 
looked  her  up  since  I  left :  although,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  to  make  her  want  a 
doctor.' 

"  The  deliberately  insolent  way  in  which  this  was  said  fairly 
maddened  Wentworth.  A  moment  later  Dick  had  measured 
his  length  on  the  floor,  and  all  hope  of  obtaining  information 
from  hun  was  at  an  end. 


"  Some  of  the  best  police  skill  of  the  whole  country  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  case.  For  the  greater  part  of  a 
fortnight  the  famous  Bow  Street  runner,  Charley  Mugginson, 
and  a  couple  of  his  most  trusted  assistants,  were  down  on  the  spot, 
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searching  high  and  low,  night  and  day,  for  a  clae  to  the  fi&te  of 
Polly  Dimper.  The  ponds  were  dragged,  divers  were  sent  down 
the  Blue  Pool,  the  canal  was  let  out,  and  the  adjoining  river 
scrutinised  from  source  to  sea.  The  floors  of  Dick's  house 
were  raised,  the  walls  were  sounded,  his  garden  was  dug  up, 
with  much  of  the  surrounding  ground,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  populace,  with  whom  Mary  was  a  great  favourite,  were  in 
a  frenzy  about  her  disappearance,  connected  with  which  they 
set  afloat  the  wildest,  most  revolting  rumours.  One  of  these, 
suggested  doubtless  by  the  episodes  of  the  dog  and  the  doctor, 
had  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  murdered  woman's  body 
having  been  cut  up  and  distributed  amongst  the  Kershaw 
Kennels,  to  which  Dick  had  always  easy  access.  The  detectives 
at  length  retired  baffled  from  the  hunt ;  public  excitement,  when 
Dick,  whose  existence  in  the  place  had  been  made  unbearable, 
left  it  for  good,  visibly  declined  and  continued  to  decline 
gradually  but  surely,  until  it  was  eventually  killed  outright, 
with  forty  miserable  human  beings,  by  a  colliery  explosion. 
— Dick's,  house  stands  there  by  the  roadside  unto  this  day, 
unoccupied  still,  its  unholy  walls  fast  falling  into  ruin  beneath 
the  curse  which  is  believed  to  be  resting  upon  them. 

^'  It  has  been  a  rather  long  story,  Mr.  Jellicoe,  but  it  is 
over  now,  and  you  know  how  the  stain  came  on  ^  Ivanhoe.' " 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  given  me  the  sequel,"  I  replied, 
somewhat  sadly  belike,  for  the  fate  of  that  poor  young  creature 
was  weighing  heavily  upon  my  spirits. 

"  ITiat"  said  the  son  of  Alister,  solemnly,  "  will  never  be 
told  until  the  sea  gives  up  its  dead,  and  the  soul  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl-wife,  tried  as  by  fire,  shall  ascend  to  its  Grod  from  the 
grave  in  the  burning  cinder  tip,  where,  in  all  human  probability, 
it  was  that  her  ruthless  husband  gave  her  murdered  body 
burial." 
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REVERIE. 

{At  the  Telescope.) 

0  silver  star  set  in  the  night ! 

Thou  silent  star 
Whose  steady  glow  is  like  the  light 
That  burns  within  my  lover's  eyes 
When  I,  his  love,  am  not  in  sight. 

Thy  neighbours  are 
In  ecstacy  ! — So  glad  the  skies 

Are,  and  so  full 
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Of  wild,  yet  silent  harmonies, 
That  I  am  fain  to  ask  of  thee 
If  time  to  thee  with  slow  wing  flies 

And  Heaven  is  dull  ? 
Or  is  it  that  thy  three-sunned  sphere 

Is  void  of  life ; 
Unwatered  by  a  human  tear ; 
Void  of  all  care  and  jollity ; 
The  voice  of  murmuring  waters  clear  ; 

Or  sounds  of  strife  ? 


Perchance,  0  star,  thy  heart  may  be 

Filled  high  with  love 
And  passionate  "expectancy  ; — 
0  wistful  young  world  shining  through 
The  hours  of  silent  melody ! 

The  strength  above 
Hath  caused  my  heart  to  thrill  anew 

With  thoughts  of  flame  : 
(Only  a  mortal  heart — but  true, 
Whose  music  wells  to  Arthur's  smile). 
Beyond  the  dark  and  boundless  blue 

Without  a  name 
Shineth  thy  steady  light ;  thine  heart 

Perchance  doth  yearn 
For  cycles  when  the  better  part 
Of  mortals  will  transplanted  be 
To  thy  fair  valleys,  there  to  start 

Afresh  to  learn 
God's  wisdom,  might,  and  majesty, 

And  great  forethought. 
0  unnamed  star  of  mystery  ! 
Thy  hope  will  surely  fruitage  bear. 
E'en  as  my  lover's,  who  will  see 

The  morning  float 
Past  him,  with  music  on  the  air, 

I  at  his  side 
For  whom  his  eyes,  in  silent  prayer. 
Yearned  through  the  solemn,  starry  night. 
Thus  to  thee  will  a  new  age  bear 

Love  long  denied. 

Bury,  Lance.  John  Walker. 


BEAU    NASH. 


Beau  Nash  is  not,  I  think,  undeserving  of  notice  in  the  pages 
of  the  National  Magazine.  He  was  a  king,  though  uncrowned, 
and  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  society  of  the  last  century.  The 
histories  of  monarchs  infinitely  less  interesting  have  been 
written ;  why  then  should  we  not  devote  a  brief  sketch  to  the 
last  despot  that  Wales  produced  ?  His  realm  indeed  was  the 
ball-room,  and  his  laws  did  not  claim  anything  more  than 
power  to  decide  when  a  dance  should  begin  and  end,  whether 
the  great  ladies  wha  flocked  to  Kath  should,  or  should 
not,  wear  aprons,  what  games  should  be  played  at  the  card- 
tables,  how  the  gay  world  should  kill  time,  and  how  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  during  a  brief  season  might  be  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  serious  occupation.  His  life  was  passed  in  a 
laborious  kind  of  trifling  that  amuses  us  if  only  from  the 
exaggerated  solemnity  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  He 
fretted  his  hour  on  the  stage,  very  gorgeous  and  dignified, 
convinced  that  he  was  playing  a  great  part,  and,  what  was  more, 
convincing  others.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that,  as  Mr.  Oliver 
Groldsmith  remarked  in  the  preface  to  his  Xi/e*  of  Naahy  the 
history  of  this  eighteenth  century^  Cyrus  Bantam  may  "  supply 
a  vacant  hour  with  innocent  amusement,  however  it  may  £&£! 
to  open  the  heart,  or  improve  the  understanding."  I  may 
note  that  I  have  used  pretty  freely  the  materials  collected  by 
G-oldsmith,  which,  as  he  informs  us  with  some  pride,  were 
extracted  from  original  papers  left  by  Nash.  Groldsmith,  with 
his  easy  Bohemian  ways,  probably  had  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  immortal  Beau,  and  though,  perhaps,  the  life  was  a 
mere  piece  of  bookmaking,  it  forms  none  the  less  very  pleasant 
reading  of  the  gossiping  anecdotage  type. 

Nash  was  born  at  Swansea,  October  8th,  1674.  His  Christian 
name  was  Bichard.  His  father  was  in  trade,  a  fact,  perhaps, 
of  which  the  son  in  his  days  of  Bath  celebrity  was  not  parti- 
cularly proud,  though  on  one  occasion,  being  laughed  at  on 
this  score,  he  neatly  enough  remarked  that,  if  he  rarely  men- 
tioned his  father,  it  was  "not  because"  -to  keep  his  own  words 

•  London :  Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  W- 
Frederick,  at  Bath.  MDCGLXII. — Newbery,  of  course,  often  employed  Odd- 
smith  in  such  work. 
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— ^^  I  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he 
has  some  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  me."  Nash's  mother  was 
related  to  the  Col.  Poyer  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cromwell  for 
defending  Pembroke  Castle.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  to 
Bath  and  ascending  there  his  tinsel  throne  Nash's  life  was  not 
particularly  eventful  or  brilliant.  He  went  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  after  leaving  Carmarthen  School,  but  soon  had  to  retire 
in  consequence  of  some  love-intrigue,  over  which  his  biographer 
passes  with  charitable  brevity.  He  then  entered  into  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  became  disgusted  with  the  routine,  and  determined 
to  try  what  the  law  would  do  for  him.  Joining  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  hung  about  town  for  some  years,  always  in  money 
difficulties,  always  involved  in  some  affair  of  what  Groldsmith 
euphemistically  denominates  "  gallantry,"  and  never,  one  need 
hardly  say,  caring  very  much  for  the  jurum  nodos  et  legum 
cenigmcUa.  This  continued  till  Nash  was  somewhere  about 
thirty,  and  then  came  the  opening,  of  which  he  was  quick  to 
take  advantage.  He  was  invited  to  Bath  to  act  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  Bath  was  coming  into  fashion.  Readers  of 
Pepys's  Diary  will  remember  that  he  stayed  there  with  his 
wife,  and  the  number  of  Guides  to  the  town  show  that  from  the 
last  thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  gradually  became 
a  fashionable  resort.  Chapman's  "  Thermce  Redivivce :  the  city 
of  Bath  described,"  published  in  1673,  was  followed  by  Pierce's 
Memoirs  of  Bath  (1697),  in  which  the  author  stated  that  there 
were  then  twenty-six  physicians  resident  in  Bath.  Venner's 
rather  well-known  book  had  been  published  so  far  back  as  1628. 
What,  however,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  was  the  visit  of  the  Queen  in  1703.  After  that  it  was 
the  fashion  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  season,  and  naturally  enough 
the  authorities  made  new  arrangements  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  new  visitors.  Their  selection  of  Nash  was  a 
happy  inspiration.  He  at  once  re-organised  the  somewhat 
crude  and  chaotic  structure  of  Bath  society.  It  was  a  case  of 
"  let  there  be  Nash— and  there  was  light."  He  started  musical 
entertainments ;  he  persuaded  the  town  to  build  assembly 
rooms  (not  the  "  new  rooms  "  which  Acres  admired  so  much)  ; 
new  streets  were  laid  out,  and  the  new  square  became  the 
fashionable  promenade.  In  Smollett's  Hu7nphrey  Clinker  Mr. 
Matthew  Bramble  describes  the  latter  as  follows : — "  The  square, 
though  irregular,  is  on  the  whole  pretty  well  laid  out,  spacious 
and  airy  ;  and  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and 
agreeable  situation  in  Bath,  especially  the  upper  side  of  it ; 
but  the  avenues  to  it  are  mean  [why  are  eighteenth  century 
writers  so  fond  of  this  word  ? — Johnson  perpetually  uses  it], 
dirty,  dangerous,  and  indirect.  Its  communication  with  the 
baths  is  through  the  yard  of  an  inn,  where  the  poor,  trembling 
valetudinarian  is  carried  in    a  chair,  betwixt  the  heels  of  a 
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double  row  of  horses,  wincing  under  the  curry  combs  of  grooms 
and  postillions,  over  and  above  the  hazard  of  being  obstructed 
or  overturned  by  the  carriages,  which  are  continually  making 
their  exits  or  their  entrances.  I  suppose  after  some  chairmen 
have  been  maimed,  and  a  few  lives  lost,  by  these  accidents,  the 
corporation  will  think,  in  earnest,  about  providing  a  more  safe 
and  commodious  passage."  The  remark  as  to  the  "  few  lives 
lost  ^  reminds  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  familiar  saying  about  the 
desirability  of  locking  railway  carriages.  The  inn  mentioned 
above  was  the  "  Bear,"  at  which,'  in  Anstey's  delightful  epistles, 
Mr.  Simkin  and  his  party  alighted : — 

We  aU  are  a  wonderful  distance  from  home  ! 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  long  miles  are  we  come  ! 
And  sure  you'll  rejoioe,  dear  mother,  to  hear 
We  are  safely  arrived  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear. 

If  I  recollect  aright,  Pepys  too  stayed  at  the  "  Bear ;"  in  any 
case,  the  animal  was  a  celebrity  at  Bath.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
it  has  rather  taken  us  out  of  our  way. 

Nash,  as  we  were  saying,  introduced  order  into  the  existing 
disorder,  and  having  once  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  autocracy 
proceeded  to  establish  his  power  on  a  firm  basis.  "His 
dominion,"  as  Goldsmith  says  --"  was  extensive  and  secure,  and 
he  determined  to  support  it  with  the  strictest  attention.  But 
in  order  to  proceed  in  everything  like  a  king  he  was  resolved 
to  give  his  subjects  a  law,  and  the  following  rules  were 
accordingly  put  up  in  the  Pump-room."  We  need  not  reproduce 
these  leges  convivalea.  Although  Nash  "  undoubtedly  designed 
them  for  wit,"  they  are  a  trifle  stupid,  devoid  of  the  humour 
which  made  Ben  Jonson's  famous  code  classical.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  in  them  point  to  a  decidedly  primitive  state  of 
society,  e.g,^  gentlemen,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  dance,  are  to 
offer  their  partners  an  orange  ;  they  are  to  eschew  hunting 
boots  in  the  ball-room,  while  ladies  are  not  to  appear  in  aprons ; 
dancing  is  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  and  end  punctually  at 
eleven  ;  finally,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  guineas,  a  subscriber 
can  be  admitted  to  all  the  balls  and  promenades  of  the  season. 
On  some  occasions  Nash  found  considerable  diflSculty  in 
enforcing  his  decrees.  An  obdurate  duchess  infringed  the 
enactment  against  aprons ;  the  Princess  Amelia  tried  (unsuc- 
cessfully) to  prolong  the  dancing  after  eleven  ;  country  squires 
of  the  Sir  Boreas  Blubber  type  refused  to  be  balked  of  their 
boots  and  spurs.  Their  resistance,  however,  provoked  Nash  to 
verse — poets,  we  know,  always  are  "  cradled  into  poetry  by 
wrong  " — and  the  following  stanzas  decided  the  matter :  — 

FONTINELLA'S  INVITATION  TO  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Gome  one  and  all  to  Hoyden  Hall, 
For  there's  the  Assembly  this  night ; 

None  but  prude  fools 

Mind  manners  and  rules  : 
We  Hoydens  do  decency  slight. 
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Come  Trollops  And  Slatterns, 

Cockt  hats  and  white  aprons, 
This  best  our  modesty  suits : 

For  why  should  not  we 

In  dress  be  as  free 
As  Hogs-Norton  Squires  in  boots  ? 

That,  of  eourse,  was  conclusive.  The  squires  were  simply 
satirised  into  shoes.  A  wiser  provision  was  the  rule  that  no 
swords  should  be  worn  in  tlie  ball-room.  Till  Nash  appeared 
on  the  scene  duels  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  From 
Goldsmith's  pages,  as  from  Anstey's  letters,  we  get  a  pleasant,  or 
at  least  interesting,  picture  of  life  at  an  English  watering-place 
tenvp.  George  II.  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  time  were 
decidedly  curious.  Thus  the  arrival  of  visitors  was  always 
hailed  by  the  ringing  of  the  Abbey  bells.  Mr.  Simkin  was 
much  impressed  by  his  reception  : — 

No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels, 

In  charming  sweet  sounds  of  fiddles  and  bells  ; 

I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 

For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king  ; 

But  I  found  'twas  for  me  that  the  good-natur'd  people 

Rung  so  hard  that  I  thought  they  would  pull  down  the  steeple  : 

So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby. 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  Abbey. 

The  bathers  began  the  day  early.  Mr.  Simkin  hears  a  noise 
in  the  rooms  of  the  hotel  ^^  as  soon  as  'twas  light ";  the  chairmen 
had  arrived  to  conduct  Miss  Tabitha  to  the  bath.  Mr.  Simkin 
follows  them,  and  then  sketches  for  us  the  bath-house : — 

'Twas  a  glorious  sifrht  to  behold  the  fair  sex 
All  wading  with  gentlemen  up  to  their  necks. 
And  view  them  so  prettily  tumble  and  sprawl 
In  a  great  smoking  kettle  as  big  as  our  hall ; 
And  to-day  many  persons  of  rank  and  position 
Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physician. 

During  the  boiling  process  the  ladies  were  attired  in  flannels. 
The  scene  must  have  been  rather  like  the  one  described  by 
Mark  Twain  in  the  Tramp  Abroad.  After  the  bath  came  a 
concert,  at  which,  however,  people  talked,  as  I  suppose  people 
always  have  talked,  and  always  will  talk  while  music  is  going 
on : — 

For  they  come  to  the  pump,  as  before  I  was  saying. 

And  talk  all  at  once  while  the  music  is  playing. 

"  Your  servant,  Miss  Fitchet " — "  Good  morning,  Miss  Stole.** 

"  My  dear  Lady  Riggle,  pray  how  is  your  throat  ? 

Your  ladyship  knows  that  I  sent  you  a  scrawl 

Last  night,  to  attend  at  your  ladyship's  ball." 

^'Oh,  Fitchet,  don't  ask  me — ^good  heavens,  preserve — 

I  wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  nerve  ; 

Half  dead  all  the  night,  I  protest  and  declare  ; 

My  dear  little  Fitchet,  who  dresses  your  hair  ? 

You*ll  come  to  the  rooms,  all  the  world  will  be  there.'' 
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It  was  the  fashion  to  give  public  breakfasts.  At  one  of  them 
Mr.  Simkin  met  a  variety  of  distinguished  people  : — 

There  was  Lady  Greasewrister 

And  Madame  Van  Twister, 

Her  Ladyship'H  gister  ; 

Lord  Cram  and  Lord  Valter, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter. 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 

And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Pamouzer. 

Lord  KagamuflSn  ('^  lately  created,"  you  know)  was  the  host,  and 

The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance. 

Culture  (with  a  big  C)  was  fashionable  even  in  those  days,  and 
lectures  of  the  Social  Science  order  were  given  in  the  morning 
at  which  it  was  the  mode  to  be  present.  They  were  (says 
Goldsmith)  "  U|X)n  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  frequently 
taught  there  in  a  pretty  superficial  manner,  so  as  not  to  tease 
the  understanding,  while  they  afford  the  imagination  some 
amusement."  In  the  afternoon  people  devoted  themselves  to 
killing  time  in  divers  ways,  and  the  evening  saw  them  at  the 
assembly  rooms  or  the  theatre.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  was 
erected  in  1705.  Anstey,  curiously  enough,  does  not  mention 
it.  It  witnessed,  however,  a  good  many  celebrated  first 
appearances — Abingdon,  Siddons,  Henderson,  King,  and  many 
others,  all  making  their  bow  to  the  public  on  the  Bath  stage. 
When  the  present  theatre  there  was  built  I  do  not  know. 
However,  if  Anstey  forgets  the  theatre,  he  does  full  justice  to 
the  ball-room.  It  must  have  been  a  brilliant  scene,  under  the 
tutelage  of  its  presiding  lord  and  master,  the  great  Nash. 
Here  is  Anstey's  description,  in  some  of  his  best  and  easiest 
verse : — 

But  lo  !  on  a  sudden  what  multitudes  pour 
From  Cambrian  mountains,  from  Indian  shore  ; 
Bright  maidens,  bright  widows,  and  fortunate  swains, 
Who  cultivate  Liflfy's  sweet  borders  and  plains, 
And  they  who  their  flocks  in  fair  Albion  feed, 
Rich  flocks  and  rich  herds  (so  the  gods  have  decreed) 
Since  they  quitted  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
Yet  here  no  confusion,  no  tumult  is  known, 
Fair  order  and  beauty  establish  their  throne  ; 
For  order  and  beauty,  and  just  regulation, 
Support  all  the  works  of  this  ample  creation. 
For  this,  in  compassion  to  mortals  below, 
The  gods,  their  peculiar  favour  to  show, 
Sent  Hermes  to  Bath  in  the  shape  of  a  Boau  : 
That  grandson  of  Atlas  came  down  from  above 
To  bless  all  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  love  ; 
To  lead  the  fair  nymph  through  the  various  mase, 
Bright  beauty  to  marshal,  his  glory  and  praise  ; 
To  govern,  improve  and  adorn  the  gay  scene, 
By  the  graces  instructed  and  Cyprian  queen. 
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For  him  not  enough  at  a  ball  to  preside, 

The  unwary  and  beautiful  nymph  would  he  guide  ; 

Oft  tell  her  a  tale,  how  the  credulous  maid 

By  man,  by  perfidious  man,  is  betrayed  ; 

Taught  Charity'fi  hand  to  relieve  the  distrest, 

WhUe  tears  have  his  tender  compassion  exprest. 

The  last  few  lines  have  carried  us  rather  away  from  the  ball- 
rooniy  but  they  seemed  to  me  worth  quoting  as  a  genuine 
testimony  to  the  kindly  generosity  of  Nash — his  best  quality — 
and  as  confirming  what  Goldsmith  had  said  of  him. 

Having  glanced  at  the  little  world  over  which  he  ruled,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  monarch  himself,  a 
monarch,  we  may  remark,  who  both  reigned  and  governed. 
It  was  in  1738  that  Nash's  fortunes  reached  their  highest  point. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  graciously  visited  Bath  in  that  year,  and 
at  his  departure  presented  his  royal  rival  with  a  snuflF-box.  The 
compliment,  of  course,  had  to  be  returned,  and  soon  after  we 
find  Nash  busy  over  the  erection  of  an  obelisk  to  commemorate 
the  visit.  An  inscription  was  required,  and  Nash  applied  to 
Pope.  The  latter's  reply  is  characteristic  in  its  fine  assumption 
of  modesty.  He  owns  himself  "  unequal  to  the  task  ;  for  even 
^^nting  it  possible  to  express  an  impossible  idea,  I  am  the 
worst  person  you  could  have  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose,  who 
have  received  so  few  favours  myself  from  the  great  that  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted  with  what  kind  of  thanks  they  like  best. 

Whether  the  P most  loves  poetry  or  verse  I  protest  I  do  not 

know ;  but  this  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  give  him 
as  much  satisfaction  in  either  as  I  can."  Obviously  this  was 
all  very  graceful  and  pleasant  in  its  mingled  self-depreciation 
and  flattery.  But  Nash  was  not  to  be  put  ofif  with  compliments 
— probably  Pope  did  not  mean  him  to  be — and  eventually  Pope 
complied,  begging,  however,  that  his  name  might  not  be 
mentiened^  and  even  expressing  alarm  lest  the  clerks  in  the 
post-office  should  recognise  ina  handwriting,  a  point  which 
Johnson  notes  in  his  LiveSy  as  admirably  illustrating  the 
ridiculous  length  to  which  the  poet's  vanity  too  often  carried 
him.  When  the  lines  did  come  they  proved  to  be  as  common- 
place a  performance  as  one  could  well  conceive.  However, 
Nash's  object  was  gained:  the  obelisk  was  there,  with  an 
inscription  from  the  first  poet  of  the  day,  and  it  all  served  as 
a  very  excellent  piece  of  self-advertisement*  During  the  next 
two  or  three  years  Nash's  glory  was  at  its  zenith.  If  the  Prince 
had  given  him  a  snuff-box,  the  nobles  had  to  follow  suit ;  and 
the  **  middling  gentry" — to  borrow  Goldsmith's  elegant  phrase 
— were  not  to  be  outdone ;  and  so  all  the  world  showered  their 
snuffy  offerings  on  the  monarch.  To  crown  all,  the  C!orporation 
of  Bath  placed  a  full-Iengib  statne  of  him  in  the  pump-room, 
and  chose  for  it,  with  the  nice  sense  of  humour  characteristic  of 
such  bodies,  a  position  between  (riaum  teneatie)  the  basts  of 
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Newton  and  Pope.  Such  an  exquisite  piece  of  absurdity 
deserved  to  be  commemorated,  and  Chesterfield  partially  rose  to 
the  occasion  in  the  following  epigram : — 

The  statue  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  the  satire  strength. 
Wisdom  and  wit  are  little  seen, 

But  FoUj  at  full  length.  * 

Nash  had  all  that  his  heart  could  desire — his  levee,  his 
flatterers,  his  buffoons,  his  good-natured  creatures  to  laugh  at 
his  rather  feeble  mote^  and,  of  course,  his  dedicators.  The 
latter  included  some  rather  equivocal  litt&rateura.  There  was 
a  certain  highwayman  who  wrote  a  volume  exposing  (firom 
personal  experience)  the  ways  and  wickednesses  of  "  the  road,"  as 
people  say  in  the  last  century  novels.  He  signed  his  pre&ce 
from  Taunton  Gaol.  Another  of  Nash's  admirers  was  a  Professor 
of  Cookery  (name,  alas !  unknown),  who  prefaced  that  curious 
and  instructive  little  volume — "  The  Complete  Preserver,  or  a 
new  method  of  preserving  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables, 
eit  her  with  or  without  sugar,  vinegar,  or  spirits  " — ^we  make  no 
apology  for  giving  the  full  title  of  this  admirable  opus — with 
a  slightly  efflorescent  address  to  the  "  Very  Honourable  Bichard 
Nash,  Esq. — an  address  which  began  on  this  wise — **  As 
much  as  the  oak  exceeds  the  bramble,  so  much  do  you  exceed 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  benevolence,  charity,  and  every  other 
virtue  that  adorns,  ennobles,  and  refines  the  human  species." 
If  the  polite  arts  of  cookery  and  highway-robbery  were  thus 
adequately  represented,  poetry  and  music  did  not  lag  behind. 
A  musician  (name,  alas !  unknown  as  before)  salutes  Nash  as 
"  the  great  encourager  of  all  arts " — as  "  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  all  mankind  " — and  as  various  other  excellent 
things,  while  poetical  "Addresses  to,"  "  Lines  to,"  epigrams,  etc., 

*  Cunningham  in  his  editions  of  Goldsmith's  works  has  the  following  note : — 
"  I  fiud  this  epigram  for  the  first  time  in  the  OerUUman^s  Magazine  of  February, 
1741  (p.  102),  and  find  what  appears  to  be  the  original  of  it  in  a  volume  of  poems 
by  Jane  Brereton,  published  in  1744  !    The  last  four  stanzas  run  : — 

Newton,  if  I  can  judge  aright, 

All  wisdom  does  express  ; 
His  knowledge  gives  mankind  new  light. 

Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  wit, 

The  simshine  of  the  mind  ; 
Read  o*er  his  works  for  proof  of  it, 

You'll  endless  treasures  find. 

Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 

Made  up  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Sometimes  a  knave,  sometimes  an  ass. 

Now  blunt  and  now  polite. 

The  picture  plac'd  the  busts  between, 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  wit  are  little  seen, 

But  FoUy's  at  full  length. 
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appeared  on  his  breakfast  table  as  regularly  as  the  matutinal 
mnffin.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  rhymed  stuff  which  the  Delia 
Cruscas  of  the  day  lavished  with  almost  criminal  generosity  on 
their  sovereign.  Nash  was  ill  and  the  Vates  Sacer  prays  for 
his  recovery.     Votes  loquitur :  — 

Say,  must  the  friend  of  human  kind, 

Of  most  rcsfin'df  of  most  diffusive  mind, 

Must  Nash  himself  beneath  these  ailments  grieve  ? 

He  felt  for  all — he  felt — but  to  relieve, 

To  heal  the  sick,  the  wounded  to  restore, 

And  bid  desponding  nature  mourn  no  more, 

Thy  quickening  warmth,  O  let  thy  patron  feel, 

Improve  thy  springs  with  double  power  to  heal : 

Quick,  hither,  all-inspiring  Health,  repair, 

And  save  the  gay  and  wretched  from  despair ; 

Thou  only  Esra's  drooping  sons  canst  cheer, 

And  stop  the  soft-eyed  virgin's  trickling  tear  ; 

In  murmurs  who  their  monarch's  pains  deplore  ; 

While  sickness  faints,  and  pleasure  is  no  more  ; 

O  let  not  Death  with  hasty  strides  advance, 

Thou,  mildest  Charity,  avert  the  lauce, 

His  threat'ning  power,  celestial  maid,  defeat ; 

Nor  take  him  with  thee  to  thy  well-known  seat, 

Leave  him  on  earth  some  longer  date  behind. 

To  bless,  to  polish,  and  relieve  mankind  ; 

Come  then,  kind  Health  !    O  quickly  come  away, 

Bid  Nash  revive — and  all  the  world  be  gay. 

These  touching  lines,  we  should  have  said,  were  written  while 
Nash  was  at  Tunbridge,  a  fact  which  will  explain  some  of  the 
allusions ;  reminding  us  too  that  Bath  was  not  his  only  realm. 
He  ruled  at  Tunbridge  also,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Probably  life  at  the  two  watering-places  was  much  the  same. 
If  Bath  had  its  famous  Mr.  Gill,  celebrated  by  the  Muse  of 
Anstey,  Tunbridge,  we  may  be  sure,  was  equally  fortunate.  If 
poetasters  flourished  round  the  vase  of  the  egregious  Lady 
Miller,  was  there  not  at  Tunbridge  the  library,  glorious  every 
whit  as  "  the  ever-green  tree  of  evil "  in  the  Rivals,  where,  in  a 
volume  set  apart  for  the  sacred  purpose,  the  local  bard  enshrined 
his  TuTdyndgcUia?  The  Pantiles  at  the  one  matched  the 
Parade  at  the  other,  and  the  men  and  women  who  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  two  were  equally  aristocratic  and  idle.  If  the 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford  were  in  much  request  in  the 
western  capital,  it  was  at  Tunbridge  that  Miss  Piper  had  the 
•  distressing  bad  fortune  ^Uo  lose  her  lover  and  her  character 
last  summer." 

And  now  the  inevitable  question  suggests  itself — how  did 
Nash — who  came  to  Bath  a  penniless  adventurer — manage  to 
support  all  this  magnificent  display.  It  is  not  difficult,  according 
to  Thackeray,  to  live  on  nothing  a  year  yourself,  provided  that 
you  set  about  it  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  skill  and  a  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  conscience  from  all  your  calculations.  But 
after  all  even  Becky  Sharp  did  not  pose  as  a  patron  of  litera- 
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ture.  What  then  was  Nash's  secret  ?  How  did  he  stave  off  the 
"  ignoble  pain?  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  ?"  Alas !  it  is 
only  too  true  that  even  with  the  best  of  men  we  cannot 
venture  to  penetrate  too  far  behind  the  scenes.  Nash  thrived 
very  well  and  made  an  imposing  show,  but  it  all  depended  on 
the  gambling  table.  He  set  up  gaming  tables  at  Bath  and 
Tunbridge  from  which  certain  revenues  came  to  him,  and  he 
gambled  on  his  own  account,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  with 
a  success  which  might  have  roused  the  envy  of  his  contem- 
porary, Mr.  Barry  Lyndon;  et  voila  tout.  The  methods  of 
appropriating  the  property  of  novices  (who  "did  not  under- 
stand ")  were  various  enough ;  Goldsmith  gives  quite  a  list. 
There  were  "  Gleek  "  and  "Primero,"  and  "  In-and-in,"  in  the 
days  of  pre-historic  and  primitive  card-sharping.  To  these 
succeeded  the  "  Ace  of  Hearts  "  and  **  Pharaoh,"  to  which  the 
references  in  literature  are  pretty  frequent,  and  "  Basset "  and 
"Hazard."  And  when  these  ingenious  amusements  were 
severally  suppressed  by  law  there  succeeded  "  Passage  "  ("  daily 
practised  and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  thousands"),  and 
"  Mfiurlborough's  Battles,"  and  above  all  "  E  0,"  a  variation  on 
the  modern  combination  of  letters  !  Eventually,  however,  even 
these  mild  and  inoffensive  pastimes  were  declared  illegal  by  a 
brutal  and  unsympathetic  Government,  and  Nash  was  thus  left 
stranded. 

From  this  time  we  must  date  his  decline.  He  had  lived 
too  long.  He  should  have  died  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
immortal  snuff-box  passed  into  his  hands.  It  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  great  man  in.  these  last  years  of  his  life.  He  got  into 
debt — and  debt  is  terribly  vulgar.  Anybody  can  be  in  debt — 
except  a  few  miserable  millionaires.  Even  worse,  he  became 
involved  in  continual  disputes,  libels,  and  what  not,  and  this  a  man 
who,  when  fortune  smiled,  had  unaproned  a  duchess!  Verily, 
Almariva  was  not  himself; — his  star  had  set.  The  climax  was 
reached  in  1760,  when  Quin,  who  had  retired  to  Bath  to  rock  there 
"  the  cradle  of  declining  age,"  and  eat  his  favourite  fish,  abso- 
lutely intrigued  for  the  master's  place.*  Goldsmith  prints  a  letter 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Life,  Goldsmith  says  that  the  letter  was  an 
obvious  forgnry,  a  statement  called  forth  by  the  following  "  epigram  :'' — 


To  THE  Editor  of  "Nash's  Life." 

Think'st  thou  that  Quin,  whose  parts  and  wit 

Might  any  station  grace, 
Could  e'er  such  ribald  stuff  have  writ, 

Or  wished  for  Nash's  place. 

With  scorn  we  read  thy  senseless  trash, 

And  see  thy  toothless  grin, 
For  Quin  no  more  could  sink  to  Nash, 

Than  thou  canst  rise  to  Quin. 

St.  Jamet*  Magazine  for  1762. 
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from  Quin  written  (with  much  quaintness  of  orthography)  to  a 
certain  "  My  dear  lord,"  in  which  the  actor  declares  that  Bath 
is  not  what  it  was;  that  "this  man  " — Mrs.  fiaggles,  it  will  be 
remembered,  objected  to  the  title  "  good  woman ;"  conversely, 
is  not  "  man  "  equally  insulting  ?—  "  by  his  pride  and  extrava- 
gancies has  outlived  his  reasein  it  would  be  happy  for  thiss  city 
that  he  was  ded  "^ — and  that  the  one  hope  of  the  universe  lay  in 
the  speedy  appointment  of  himself  (Quin;  as  *' master  of  the 
ceremonies."  P^ortunately  for  poor  Nash  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  be  deprived  of  his  office.  He  died  February  3rd, 
1761,  in  his  house  at  Bath,  and — says  Goldsmith — "he  was 
scarcely  dead  when  the  public  papers  were  filled  with  elegies, 
groans,  and  characters;  and  before  he  was  buried  there  were 
epitaphs  ready  to  inscribe  on  his  stone.  I  remember  one  of 
these  character  writers,  and  a  very  grave  one  too,  after  observing, 
alas !  that  Bichard  Nash  was  no  more,  went  on  to  assure  us 
that  he  was  *  sagacious,  debonair  and  commode;*  and  con- 
cluded with  gravely  declaring  that  *  impotent  posterity  would 
in  vain  fumble  to  produce  his  successor.'  And  then,  equally 
sorrowful,  gave  us  to  know,  *  that  he  was  indeed  a  man ;'  an 
assertion  which  I  fancy  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  contradict. 
But  the  merriest  of  all  the  lamentations  made  upon  this 
occasion  was  that  where  he  was  called  *  a  constellation  of  the 
heavenly  sphere.'  One  thing,  however,  is  common  almost  with 
all  of  them ;  and  that  is  that  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the  Graces 
are  commanded  to  weep ;  and  that  Bath  shall  never  find  such 
another." 

What  we  may  call  the  official  and.  authorised  mourning  was 
"  done  " — Pickwick,  I  trust,  has  made  this  use  of  the  word 
classical — by  Dr.  Oliver,  of  biscuit  celebrity,  and  the  not 
inglorious  King.  The  former  published  a  "  sketch,"  which 
extended  to  six  pages  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Life^  and 
which  naturally  attributes  to  Nash  every  virtue  under  the  sun ; 
the  latter  evolved  five  pages  of  irreproachable  lapidary  Latin 
that  concluded  on  this  wise  : — 

Talem  virum,  tantumque  ademptum 

Lugeant  muss,  charitesque ! 

Lugeant  Veneres,  cupidinesque  ! 
Lugeant  omnes  juvenum  et  nympharum  chori  ! 

Tu  vero,  o  Bathonia, 

Ne  cesses  tuum  logere 
Principem,  preeceptorem,  amicum,  patronem  ; 

Heu,  beu,  nunquam  posthac 
Habitura  parem. 

What  more  need  be  added  ? 

Cambridge.  W.  Arthuk. 
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(Continued.) 
Stanzas  XIV.— XXIII. 


XIV. 

They  went  to  Catraeth  with  day, 

Their  shields  their  shelter  against  foes ; 

Athirst  for  blood,  all  glittering  gay. 

Their  targes'  din  as  thunder  rose. 

The  envious  traitor,  base  of  soul, 

With  pikes  the  lines  would  pierce  and  tear. 

His  blade  uplifted  did  not  spare 

The  steel-clad  chief  from  iron  dole. 

In  Mordai  did  his  liegemen  quell. 

Hosts  before  Erthgi  groaning  fell. 

XV. 

For  Catraeth's  fight,  when  told  in  song. 
The  tribes  will  sigh,  their  dole  be  long 
For  kingless  kingdom,  shadowed  land. 
Qodebawg's  sons,  an  upright  band, 
Bore  the  long  biers  of  bloody  stain. 
Ah  I  sad  the  fate,  though  just  the  need  ! 
Tudvwlch  and  Cyvwlch  Hir  are  slain  ; 
By  torchlight  they  had  quaffed  the  mead 
Of  pleasant  taste,  of  during  bane. 

XVI. 

Before  Echecliing's  fort  his  shout 
Spurred  on  the  young  and  active  band  ; 
Before,  the  horn  was  poordd  out 
On  Bludwe's  stream  in  Mordai's  land  ; 
Before,  the  bragget  he  Would  pour ; 
Before,  in  gold  and  purple  shone ; 
Before,  what  high-fed  horses  bore 
Grwrthlev  and  him,  their  feasting  done ; 
Before,  the  foes  his  charge  would  flee, 
Bear  in  his  march,  no  skulker  he. 
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XVII. 

The  sun,  the  leader  of  day, 
Gins  his  ascent  on  high, 
Sovereign  of  boundless  sway. 
Beaming  in  Britain's  sky. 
The  victor  shook  his  shield, 
Fleeing  the  foemen  yield ; 
But  bright  in  Eiddyn's  hall 
The  horn  of  baleful  mead, 
To  the  bidders'  solemn  call 
The  chief  gave  ready  heed. 
He  drank  the  flowing  wine. 
When  the  jocund  reapers  met, 
He  drank  transparent  wine, 
His  soul  on  battle  set. 
Of  war  the  reapers  sing, 
War  of  the  shining  wing  ; 
Of  war  the  minstrels  sing, 
War  of  the  harnessed  might. 
War  of  the  wingM  flight. 
No  shield  undinted  showed 
Amid  the  shock  of  spears ; 
Heroes  of  equal  years. 
Their  blood  in  battle  flowed. 
In  tumult  unafraid. 
He  stroke  for  stroke  repaid  ; 
Before  his  will  all  bowed, 
Ere  yet  in  verdure  green 
Gwr veiling's  grave  was  seen. 

XVIII. 

Honour  to  the  gallant  be. 

Forward  chiefs  of  Novant  three, 

A  troop  five  hundred  strong. 

Three  chiefs,  three  hundred  pressed ; 

From  Eiddyn's  fort  there  marched  along 

Three  knights  in  golden  armour  drest. 

Three  hosts  in  corselets  gay. 

Three  kings  with  torques  of  gold. 

Three  gallant  knights  and  bold. 

Three  hundred,  equal  in  the  fray. 

Three,  peers  in  order,  rivals  they. 

Bitter  to  chase  the  foe  with  wrath  ; 

Three  warriors,  Uons  dread. 

Whose  foemen  fell  as  lead : — 

What  golden  companies  went  forth  ! 
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Three  sovereigns  of  the  people  then 

Came  to  meet  the  Deivyr  men, 

Forth  from  the  Brython 

Cynri  and  Cenon 

And  Cynrain  from  Aeron 

With  ash-spears  arose  ; 

Came  from  the  Brython 

A  better  than  Cynon, 

A  serpent  to  foes  ? 

XIX. 

I  drank  the  mead  in  Mordai's  land : 

'Twas  of  spears  a  gallant  show 

At  the  gathering  of  the  brave. 

But  a  feast  for  eagles  that  he  gave. 

And  at  dawn  Cydy  wal's  hand 

Dealt  in  clamorous  onset  woe, 

Splintered  shields  on  earth  he  strewed. 

Tearing  darts  the  foemen  hewed, 

Syvno's  son  the  foremost  smote ; 

This  the  astrologer  foretold, 

He  who  once  his  life  had  sold 

And  of  warning  took  no  note. 

With  sharpened  blades  would  compass  bane, 

But  fall  by  spears  and  crosses  slain. 

A  raid  he  planned,  to  compact  true ; 

Mighty  piles  of  corses  lay ; 

G-allant  heroes  erst  were  they. 

He  in  Upper  Q-wynedd  slew. 

XX. 

I  drank  the  mead  in  Mordai's  land. 
And  lured,  beside  the  rampire  fell, 
Colwedd,  who  deeds  of  daring  planned, 
Death,  quelling  all,  was  strong  to  quell. 
Thus  in  the  end  sin  worketh  ill. 
Daring  was  Present's  arm  to  kill. 

XXI. 

They  went  to  Catraeth,  gallant  hearts  and  bold. 
From  golden  cups  they  quaffed  the  wine  and  mead ; 
They  deemed  that  year  of  joy  and  solemn  deed ; 
Three  hundred,  three  score,  three,  with  torques  of 

gold. 
They  hurried  forth,  the  riot  of  revel  done. 
Three  only  'scaped  by  prowess  of  the  swoid, — 
Aeron's  two  war-dogs ;  Cenon,  dauntless  one ; 
Myself  from  my  blood-spilling,  sacred  song's  reward. 
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XXII. 

My  friend  in  sorrow,  none  had  marred  our  peace, 
Had  the  White  Leader  marshalled  forth  no  host ; 
None  in  the  hall  had  made  the  feast  to  cease, 
Had  he  not  wasted  our  convenient  post. 
The  base  in  field,  base  on  the  hearth  is  he, 
But  none  more  gallant,  when  the  armies  met. 
Than  Llivieu,  him  my  song  shall  ne'er  forget. 

XXIII. 

Scattered,  motionless,  broken  the  sword, 

Erewhile  scattering  Lloegyr's  horde, 

Shields  on  the  threshold,  shields  in  the  fight. 

Men  to  ashes  brought, 

Widows  all  distraught, 

Ere  was  quelled  his  might ; 

Ah  !  Graid,  Hoewgi's  son, 

With  thy  spears  what  woe  was  done. 

What  bloodshedding  wrought. 

Cardiff.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A. 


THE   WELSH  LANGUAGE 

IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH    AND    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURIES. 


I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  what  is  to  me  a  discovery 
— namely,  that,   in  the   time  of  the  civil  wars,  neither  the 
Royalists  nor  the  Parliamentary  leaders  communicated  with  the 
Welsh  people  through  the  medium  of  their  native  language. 
Fully  to   appreciate   the   significance   of  this   discovery  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  political  conflict  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  waged  almost  as  much  by  the  pen  as 
by  the  sword.      Every  man  seems  clearly  to  have  understood 
that  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  with  and  for  himself  the 
questions  in   dispute   between    King   and    Parliament.      The 
conclusions    formed   might   be   true   or   false ;    but,   to    each 
individual,  they  were  vital ;  for  the  English  people,  however  the 
fact  might  be  concealed  for  the  moment,  were  forming  into  two 
rival  military  camps.     The  literary  conflict  naturally  preceded 
the  niilitary.     The  parties  recoiled  from  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and,  for  a  while,  sat  down  to  reason  together  in  hope  of  an  amicable 
settlement.     The  printers  of  England  were  never  so  busy.    King 
and  Subject,  personally  or  by  the  labour  of  paid  advocates — 
among   whom    John   Milton    perhaps   stands    out   most   pro- 
minently— Episcopalian,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  the  leaders 
of  every  sect  and  of  every  party  descended  into  the  literary  arena, 
and  endeavoured  by  force  of  argument,  through  printers'  ink  and 
paper,  to  compose  their  quarrels  before  they  ranked  themselves 
into  armed  battalions  and  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  civil 
war.     When,  at  last,  both  sides  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  friendly 
agreement,  and  the  disputants  rushed  into  the  field,  they  carried 
with  them  all  the  necessary  plant  of  the  printing  house  and  the 
publishing  oflSce  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  disseminate 
among   the   people   throughout   the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  the  details  of  battles  lost  and  won.     To  influence  public 
opinion  was  deemed,  throughout  the  period,  to  be  as  important 
as  to  conquer  the  enemy  in  the  open.     It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  rival  Governments  were  more  active  in  the  work  of 
issuing  their  own  publications,  or  in  destroying  those  of  the 
other     side.       That     thousands     of    tracts     and     pamphlets 
perished  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  yet  one  unaided  collector,  the 
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famous  Thomasson,  was  able — of  the  tracts,  pamphlets,  or- 
dinances, petitions.  Protestations  and  Broadsides  of  the  period — 
to  gather  and  to  preserve  over  thirty  thousand,  which  are  now, 
happily,  housed  for  our  use  in  the  King's  Library.  Both  the 
factions  looked  towards  Wales.  The  thoughts  of  the  old 
recurred  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 
The  King  quitted  York,  and  hurriedly  marched  to  Nottingham, 
on  his  way  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  raised  his  standard,  basing 
his  hope  of  success  on  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh.  What  steps 
did  the  King  and  Parliament  take  to  persuade,  to  convince,  and 
to  carry  the  people  of  the  thirteen  counties?  There  are  some  who 
would  fain  have  us  to  believe  that  the  Welsh  of  1640  were 
divided  into  two  sections — rich  and  poor — and  that  the  poor 
were  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  rich.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake.  The  population  was  very  small,  but  it  was 
also  well-to-do.  There  were  few  large  estates,  but  innumerable 
small  ones.  The  family  estate  up  to  quite  a  recent  date,  in 
what  I  may  call  Welsh  Wales,  had  been  divisible  among  all  the 
children  of  the  family.  "It  is  much  easier,"  said  Major-Q-eneral 
Berry  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  "  to  find  in  Wales  fifty  landlords  of 
fifty  pounds  per  annum  than  five  of  five  hundred  pounds."  Wealth 
and  independence  are  generally  found  together.  Of  the 
pamphlets  many  were  specially  intended  for  circulation  in 
Wales.  The  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads  published  the  English 
writings,  and  even  the  political  sermons,  of  Welshmen — witness 
those  of  Dr.  Griffith  Williams,  Dr.  John  Williams,  and 
James  Howell  on  the  one  side  ;  Dr.  John  Owen,  Vavasor  Powell, 
and  Walter  Cradoc  on  the  other.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  Welsh  from  the  pens  of 
Vavasor  Powell,  Alexander  Griffith,  Dr.  George  Griffith;  William 
Erbury,  and  Christopher  Love,  of  Cardiff;  John  Lewis,  of 
Glasgrug,  or  Walter  Cradoc.  These  men  were  not  Englishmen, 
but  Welshmen  appealing  to  Welshmen.  Why  did  they  not 
write  in  Welsh  ?  The  only  political  leader,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  troubles,  wrote  in  Welsh  was  Morgan 
Lloyd,  of  Wrexham,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  his  first 
political  pamphlet  was  not  published  till  the  year  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Protectorate,  1653.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  language, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  was  an  efficient  and  sufficient  medium 
of  communication  with  the  Welsh  nation  ?  Were  the  Welsh  of 
those  days  largely  or  wholly  bilingual  ?  Had  the  Welsh  language 
died  out  in  whole  districts  of  the  country  ? 

For  evidence  on  these  points  the  first  appeal  must  be  made  to 
the  native  Welsh  writers.  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Welsh  prefixed  to  Salisbury's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  of  1567,  gives  his  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  a  Welsh  dress  were  common  enough  at  one 
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time;  bat  he  bitterly  complains  of  the  grave  neglect  of  the 
Welsh  language  in  his  own  day  and  the  days  immediately 
preceding.  Morns  Kyffin,  the  accomplished  translator  of 
Jewel's  Apology 9  seems,  from  his  letter  to  William  Meredyth,  to 
have  commenced  the  serious  study  of  Welsh  a  little  before  the 
year  1595.*  He  also  deeply  laments  the  state  of  the  language, 
which  he  attributes  largely  to  the  conduct  of  the  educated  clergy 
and  laity.f  Vicar  Prichard,  about  1630,  in  a  verse  often  mis- 
quoted and  misapplied,  asserts  that  not  one  Welshman  in  a 
hundred  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  own  tongue. 

But  mere  neglect  was  not  all.  Dr.  Gruffydd  Roberts,$  in  the 
Drych  Christianogawlj  published  in  1584,  in  North  Wales,  or  at 
Rouen ;  Dr.  John  David  Rhys,||  in  the  preface  to  his  Welsh 
Grammar,  issued  in  1592,  and  Moms  Kyffin,§  three  years  later, 

*  MoruB  Kyffin,  To  Meredydd  : — Ag  er  mwyn  nad  amheuthyn  gennych  a  aller  ei 
fyfyrio  a'i  anrhegu  i  chwi  yn  Saesonaeg  neu'n  Lladin  (yn  yr  hyn  ieithoedd  y  buoch 
erioed  gynefin  a  phob  rhyw  ddysc  ag  athrawiaeth) ;  hefyd,  gan  i  ni'n  dau  ddwyn 
ein  byd  allan  allan  o  Oymry,  a  bod  mor  anghynefin  i  mi  Bcrifenny  ag  yw  i 
chwithau  ddarllen  dim  yn  yr  iaeth  Gymraeg,  chwaethach  nag  mewn  un  iaeth 
arall. 

t  MoniB  Kyffin,  At  y  Darlleydd  : — Mi  a  dybiaLs  yn  oref  adel  hdbio'r  hen 
eiriau  Gymreig,  y  rhai  ydynt  wedi  tyfi  allan  o  gydnabod  a  chyd-arfer  y  cyffredin, 
ag  a  ddewisaiB  y  geiriau  howsaf ,  rhwyddaf,  a  sathredioca*  gallwn,  i  wneuthur  ffordd 
yr  ymadrodd  yn  rbydd  ag  yn  ddirwystrus  i'r  sawl,  ni  wyddant  ond  y  Gymraeg 
arferedig.  ....  Chwith  iawn  yw  dal  sylw  ar  lawer  o  wyr  Eglwysig 
Gymreig  yn  byw  ar  bris  eneidiau  dynion,  a  bagad  eraill  o  Gymry  yn  cymeryd 
amynt  eulun  dysc  a  goruwchafiaeth  heb  genddynt  fri'n  y  byd  a'r  iaeth  eu  gwlad. 

X  Gruffydd  Roberts,  Drych  Qritlnogavd  (1584-5)  : — Fe  fydd  weithiau  yn  doetur 
fy  nghalon  (medd  yr  Iaeth)  wrth  weled  Ilawer  a  aawyd  i'm  dywedyd  yn  ddiystjrr 
genthynt  am  danaf,  tan  geiaio  ymwrthod  a  mi  ac  ymgystlwng  ag  eatroniaeth  cyn 
adnabod  dim  o  honi.  Canys  chwi  a  gewch  rai  yn  gytrym  ag  y  gwelant  afon 
Hafren  neu  glochdai  Ymwythig,  a  chlywed  Saia  yn  dywedyd  yn  ei  iaeth  "  good 
morrow,"  a  ddechreuant  oHwng  eu  Gymraeg  troa  gof  a'i  dywedyd  yn  fawr  i 
Uediaeth ;  ei  Gymraeg  aydd  Sei^nigaidd,  a'i  Seiaoneg,  Duw  a  wyr,  ys  rhy 
Gymreigaidd. 

II  John  Dafydd  Rhys  (1592),  Addreas  in  Grammar : — Nynhi  y  Gymry  (mal 
gweiaion  gwychion)  rhai  o  honom  yn  myned  mor  ddiflaa  ac  mor  buraenaidd  ac  (yn 
amgenach  nag  un  bobl  arall  o'r  byd)  mor  benhoeden  ac  y  daw  brith  gwilydd  amom 
gynyg  adrodd  a  dywedyd  ein  hiaeth  ein  hunain ;  Xe,  a  gwyn  ein  byd  ryw  rai  o 
honom  fedru  fod  mor  findlwa  a  chymerid  amom  ddarfod  ini  o  gwbl  abergofi  y 
Gymraeg  a  medru  weithion  (malpei)  ddywedyd  Saeaoneg  a  Ff rangaeg  ac  Italiaeth, 
neu  ryw  iaeth  alltudaidd  paryw  bynnag  a  fo  honno  oddieitiir  Gymraeg.  Gydboet 
yn  wir  yny  cyfrwng  hyn  naa  medrom  y  ganfed  lan  oV  ddieithyr  iaeth  agymeraaom 
amom  eu  gwybod  a'i  dywedyd  mor  hyfedr.  Eithr  nid  yw  y  buraenaidd  aorod  o 
Gymru  (oa  teg  dywedyd  y  gwir)  onid  gohilion  a  Uwgr  a  chrachyddion  y  bobl  a*i 
brynteion  ;  a  megia  cachaduriaid  y  wlad.  Ac  yn  yr  un  oraeddfa  a  chadair  y  dylid 
Ueihau  a  goaod  y  rai  a  fynnant  doddi  a  difa  iaeth  y  Gymry  a  dodi  iaeth  y  Saeaon 
yn  ei  lie  hi 

Prya  (18)  : — Yr  oedd  uchelwyr  y  Gymry  erbyn  hyn  (1600)  wedi  ffurfio'r  fath 
gymdeithaa  a  Lloegr,  fel  yr  oedd  eu  harferion  oenedlaethol  wedi  gwiago  ymaith  i 

raddau  mawiion Goleddid  rhagfam  yn  erbyn  yr  iaeth  Gymraeg,  a 

defnyddid  moddiou  er  yn  aneffeithiol  i'w  diieu  yn  hoUol  fel  cyfrwng  rhy  farbaraidl 
iV  peirianau  llafar  ooethedig  hwy. 

§  Morus  Kjrffin,  At  y  Darlleydd  : — Llawer  o  wyr  Eglwyaig  a  bagad  eraill  ti 
Gymry  ....  rhuaao'i  ddoedyd  a  chwylyddio'i  clywed  rhag  ofn  iaa-hau  eu 
gradd  a'i  cymeriad  ;  heb  na  medry  darllen  na  cheiaio  myfyrio  dim  a  fae  a  ffrwyth 
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present  striking  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  Welshmen  for  the  extinction  of  the  language 
which  had  served  for  years  as  a  sign  of  subjection.  Kyffin  tells 
us  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  violently  opposed, 
and  from  other  sources  we  know  that  Dr.  Morgan,  the  translator, 
on  the  complaint  of  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  was 
cited  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Forty  years  later,  Rowland  Vaughan,*  the  translator 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Practice  of  Pietj/y  as  well  as  the 
anonymous  author  of  Uarwr  y  Cymry^  refer  to  the  Anglicised 
Welsh  **  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  to  destroy  our  tongue 
in  order  that  English  may  be  spoken  throughout  the  island." 
"  There  are  few,"  says  Garwr^  "  in  all  Wales  who  are  able  to 
read  Welsh."  "  Of  the  clergy,"  he  pointedly  aflSrms,  "  it  is  the 
shame  of  Wales  that  so  many  of  them  are  able  to  speak  other 
languages,  and  yet  unable  to  read  their  own."  In  1651,  the 
Rev.  John  Edwards,t  the  translator  into  Welsh  of  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity^  gives  similar,  or  even  stronger  testimony. 
"  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,"  he  says,  "  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  not  any  who  entertain  so  much  enmity  to  their  own 
tongue  as  do  the  Welsh."  The  words  of  Rowland  Vaughan  are 
specially  noteworthy.  He  refers  in  express  terms,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  a  desire  entertained  for  the  substitution  of 
English  for  Welsh,  "in  order  that  English  may  be  spoken 
throughout  the  island."  The  movement  commenced  very  early, 
and  was  embraced  by  men  of  the  first  consideration  and  attain- 

vntho'H  Gymraeg,  fegis  mynny  onynt  i  bobl  dybied  fod  cymaint  eu  rhagor-fraint 
nwy  na  wedde  iddynt  (f  eneidiau  gwynion)  ostwng  oyn  isaed  ag  ymyryd  ar  ddixii 
addysc  Cymreig. 

Gwr  Eglwysig  o  Gymru  mewn  eisteddfod — pan  grybwyllwyd  am  roi  cenad  i  un 
celfydd  i  briDtio  Cymraeg,  yntef  a  ddoedodd  nad  cymmwys  oedd  adel  printio  math 
yn  y  byd  ar  lyfran  Cymreig,  eithr  ef  a  fynne  i*r  bi>bl  ddysgu  Saesonaeg  a  cholH  eu 
Gymraeg,  gan  ddoedyd  ym-mhellach  na  wnaeV  Bibl  Cymraeg  ddim  da,  namyn 
llawer  o  ddrwg.  ...  A  alle  ddiawl  ei  hun  ddoedyd  yn  amgenach  ?  .  .  . 
Herwydd  pwy  ni  wyr  mor  amhossibl  fydde  dwyn  yr  hoU  bobl  i  ddysgu  Saesonaeg 
ag  i  golli  eu  Cymraeg  ag  mor  resymol  yn  y  cyfamser  fydde  colli  peth  aneirif  o 
eneidieu  dynion 

*  Rowland  Vaughan  (1630),  the  translator  of  PracHee  of  Piety ^  At  y 
Darlleydd  : — Oh  Frutaniaid  gwaedol,  cymmerwch  chwithau  bob  poen  a  thraul  i 
otod  allan  eich  tafodiaeth  gyfoethog,  oddieithr  i  chwi  fod  o  un  f eddwl  a'r  Cymry 
Seisnigaidd,  y  rhai  sydd  yn  tybied  yn  oreu  dileu  a  difodi  ein  iaeth  ni  fel  y  byddai 
yr  holl  ynys  hon  3m  Uefaru  yn  y  Saesonaeg,  eithr  beth  y w  hyn  ond  meddylfryd 
angristnogawl  ac  adeiladu  cestill  yn  yr  awyr,  a  dymuno  i  lawer  o  eneidiau  yn  y 
cyfamser  new3mu  am  fara  y  bywyd. 

t  Rev.  John  Edwards  ("Shon  Trerhedyn")  1661 :— Eithr  o  holl  wledyddy  byd 
(hyd  y  gwn  i)  nid  oes  un  oenedl  mor  ddigariad  ac  mor  elyniaethus  i'w  iaeth  en 

hunain  ac  yw*r  Cymry Canys  fel  y  gwelwn  ni  beunydd,  hwy  nac  yr 

elo  na  Ohymro  na  Chymraes  y  Lundain  neu  i  Gaerloyw  neu  i  un  fan  arall  o  Loegr 
a  dysgu  rhyw  ychydig  o  Saesoneg,  hwy  a  wadant  eu  gwlad  a'u  iaeth  eu  hunain. 
Ac  o'r  Cymry  cartrefol,  le  ym  mhlith  y  pendefigion  ysgolheigaidd,  le  yn  mysc  y 
dysgawdwyr  Eglwysig,  bnddd  un  o  bymtheg  a  fedr  ddarUenacysgrifenu  Cymraeg. 
Ac  o'r  achoa  hyn  y  mae,  fod  llyf rau  Cymraeg  mor  ymbell  (canya  ni  welaia  i  erioMl 
uwch  5  llyfr  Cymraeg  yn  brintiedig. 
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ments.  At  their  head,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  William  Salesbury,  a  man  who  placed  his  countrymen  under 
everlasting  obligations  to  himself.  In  1547  he  published  his 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  which  was  dedicated  to  Henry 
VIII.  His  views  and  objects  are  thus  clearly  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  the  King : — 

Amongst  other  manifold  and  godly  ordinancies,  both  most  wisely  invented 
and  most  effectually  performed  ....  by  your  Grace  ....  whereby 
your  realms  and  dominions  have  received  infinite  commodities  and  avoid  great 
displeasures  and  disturbances,  which  both  now  disquiet  other  realms,  and  before 
your  Grace's  time  hath  also  vexed  this  your  realm  of  England — your  excellent 
wisdom  (as  you  have  an  eye  to  every  part  and  member  of  your  dominion)  hath 
caused  to  be  enacted  and  siablished  by  your  chief  and  highest  Council  of  the  Parlia- 
ment that  there  shall  hereafter  be  no  difference  in  laws  and  language  betwixt 
jour  subjects  of  your  Principality  of  Wales,  and  your  other  subjects  of 
your  realm  of  England,  most  prudently  considering  what  great  hatred, 
debate,  and  strife  hath  arisen  amongst  men  by  reason  of  diversity  of  language, 
and  what  a  bond  and  knot  of  love  and  friendship  the  communion  of  one 
tongue  is,  and  that  also,  by  the  judgment  of  all  wipe  men,  it  is  most  convenient 
and  mete  that  they  that  be  under  Dominion  of  one  moat  gracious  head  and  king 
shall  use  also  one  language,  and  that  even  as  their  hearts  agree  in  love  and 
obedience  to  your  Grace,  so  may  also  their  tongues  agree  in  one  kind  of  speech 

and  language I    .     .    .    .    according  to  my  small  talent  thought 

it  my  duty  to  attempt  all  ways  I  could  to  bring,  altho'  small,  altho*  little,  yet 
aome  help  at  the  least  wise  toward  the  accomplishment  of  your  most  fl[racioua 
pleasure.  Wherefore,  seeing  there  is  many  of  your  Grace's  subjects  in  Wales  thiit 
readeth  perfectly  the  Welsh  tongue,  which,  if  they  had  English  expounded  in  the 
Welsh  speech,  might  be  both  their  own  schoolmasters  and  other  men's  also,  and 
thereby  most  spe^ily  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  throughout  all 
the  coimtry,  I  have  writ  a  little  English  Dictionary  with  the  Welsh  interpretation, 
whereunto  I  have  prefixed  a  treatise  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  letters, 
Ac 

In  his  address  to  the  reader  he  describes  the  educational  and 
literary  value  of  the  English  tongue  in  terms  both  forcible  and 
just.  Salesbury  presents  the  first  known  instance  of  an  attempt' 
to  utilise  the  Welsh  language  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

It  may  be  very  reasonably  asked  how  far  had  English  become 
incorporated  with  the  vernacular  speech  ?  The  introduction  of 
English  words  and  phrases  into  literary  productions  and  into  the 
ordinary  talk  appears  to  have  commenced  in  very  early  times. 
Take,  if  you  please,  even  the  poems  of  the  Bards,  who,  throughout 
the  ages,  had  animated  the  hatred  of  their  coimtry  against  the 
Saxons.  The  bards  were  the  conservators  of  the  customs  and 
language  of  their  country,  and  they  were  the  exponents  of  the 
national  spirit.  But  the  language  of  their  songs  bears  a 
double  impress  of  English  influence.  I  select  at  random 
the  poems  of  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  (1300-70),  Bhys  Groch 
Eryri  (1330-1420),  Shon  Kent  (1380-1420),  and  Davydd 
Nanmor  (1460^.  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  talks  of  "lifft  o 
blanc  o  lofit  y  blawd,"  pantri,  ditia  (indite),  siwmai,  parlwr, 
gwn,  trwmp,  plas  (palace),  ffrwyth  (fruit),  dart,  fierm  ffarm), 
ysgarlad  (scarlet),  lawn,  sable,  noble,  pardwn,  sieler  (jailor), 
gold,  nng,  lili,  organ,  brics,  livrai  (livery),  clap,  tinker,  memrwn 
^membrane),  hobi-horse,  &c.      Rhys   Goch   Eryri  introduces 
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words  like  twrn  (turn),  stable^  figur,  parable,  label,  post,  ffest, 
tart,  lamp,  pris  (price),  parlour,  &c.  Davydd  Nanmor 
gives,  among  many  others,  roast  (meat),  bwtler,  seler  (cellar), 
cost,  velvet,  caits  (cage),  dawns  (dance),  bowls,  &c.  The 
prose  writings  of  the  sixteenth  century  supply  us  with  a  body  of 
very  pertinent  evidence,  on  which  there  is  no  time  to  enter.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  words  of  one  writer  already 
quoted,  Morus  Kyffin,*  who,  after  a  reference  to  words  from 
English  and  other  languages  incorporated  in  the  Welsh,  says 
in  eflFect,  "  As  for  the  Latin  words,  who  is  there  but  knows  that 
the  Welsh  language  is  half  Latin  throughout.  I  could  make  a 
considerable  book  of  words  borrowed  by  the  Welsh,  not  only 
from  the  Latin  and  French,  but  also  from  the  Italian,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Grreek,  Hebrew,  and  the  like."  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology  was  not 
known  in  those  days,  the  words  of  Kyffin  are  sufficiently  signi- 
ficant, and  they  afford  a  proof  that  the  Welsh  language  of  the 
period  contained  a  very  large  number  of  words  from  foreign 
sources. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  analyse  with  any  care  the  language  of 
the  very  few  prose  works  published  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  I  have  not  yet  come  across  a  single  volume  which 
does  not  contain  many  English  words  embodied  in  the  Welsh 
sentences.  The  religious  books,  the  translations  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  New  Testament  of  1567,  the  Bible  of  1588,  the  works 
of  Dr.  Gruffydd  Roberts,  Dr.  John  David  Rhys,  Morus  Kyffin, 
and  the  Book  of  Homilies,  published  in  1606,  all  bear  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  many  English  words  in  the  vocabularies  of 
the  choicest  Welsh  writers — the  purists  of  their  age.  But  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  were  anxious,  as  we  may  well  suppose 
they  were,  to  write  classical  Welsh,  their  works  are  of  little  value 
in  a  discussion  like  the  present.  For  our  purpose  the  only  work 
of  real  importance  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the 

*  Moms  EyffiQi  At  y  Darlleydd  : — Eithr  am  ryw  air  angeDrheidiol  yr  hwn  ni 
ellid  dangos  mo  sylwedd  ei  rym,  na  synwyr  ei  arwyddocad  yn  Qymreig,  e  ddarfi  i 
mi  yn  ol  arfer  yr  iaeth  Saesonaeg,  Ffrangaeg,  iaeth  Itali,  iaeth  Spain,  a  bagad  o 
ieithoedd  eraill,  gymeryd  y  cyfry  w  air  o'r  Qroeg  nea  o'r  Lladin.  .  .  Mi  a  wna 
gyfri  gael  fy  marnu  a  beio  amaf  gan  ryw  fath  a'r  goeg  ddynion  y  rhai  a  graffknt  ar 
ymbell  air  ymma  ag  accw  ag  a  ddoedant  yn  y  fan,  wele  geiriau  Seisnigaidd  a  geiriau 
Lladingaidd  yw  rh^n  yn  dwyno'r  Gymraeg,  f  atteb  i'r  rhbini  ydy  w'r  ddiareb,  "  Ni 
wyr,  ni  welodd,  ni  ddysc."  Druain  gwerin,  ychydig  a  wyddant,  llai  a  welsant,  ag 
nid  gwiw  sun  am  ddyscu  iddynt  Mi  a  f addeua  i'r  rhai  hyn  eu  hanwybodaeth  a'u 
ffolineb,  ag  adawaf  i'r  rhai  eraill  chwerthin  am  ea  pennau.  Hawdd  yw  gwybod 
am  ryw  eiriau  Seianig,  nad  oes  ag  na  bu  eriued  eiriau  Cymreig  i*w  cael ;  a  hefyd, 
mae  geiriau  yn  dyfod  o'r  Ffrangaeg  yw'r  rhan  f  wyaf  o'r  rhai  y  mae'n  hwy  yn 
tybied  eu  bod  yn  Seisnigaidd.  Ag  am  y  geiriau  Lladingaidd,  pwy  nis  gwyr  nad 
y wV  iaeth  Qymraeg,  yn  eu  herwydd  ddun  amgen,  onid  banner  Lladin  drwyddi. 
Mi  allwn  pe  bae  gennyf  hamdden  wmeuthur  llyfr  digon  ei  faint  o'r  geiriau 
Cymreig  arferedig  a  fenthycciwyd  nid  yn  unig  o'r  Lladin  a'r  Ffrangaeg,  eithr  o 
iaeth  Itali,  ag  iaeth  Spain  hefyd,  heb  law'r  dafod  Groeg  a'r  Hebryw  a'r  cyfryw. 
Rhyw  rai  diddysc,  disynwyr,  a  ddoedant  ddarfod  i'r  ieithoedd  hynny  fenthyccio 
gftn  y  Oymraeg  ag  nid  yr  iaeth  Gymraeg  genthyn  nhwy. 
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Dictionary  of  William  Salesbory.  But  in  order  to  realise  the 
true  value  of  the  testimony  supplied  by  the  Dictionary  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
sources  whence  Salesbury  derived  his  list  of  Welsh  words.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1547  there  was  no  printed 
Welsh  literature.  For  that  reason  Salesbury's  list  was  not 
collected  from  any  works  issued  from  the  press.  The  rebellion 
of  Owain  Glyndwr ;  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  but,  probably  more 
than  everything  else,  the  destruction  of  the  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VIII.,  involved  the  ruin  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  great  collections  of  MSS.,  whether  in  the  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  or  of  private  individuals.  Some  of  the 
MSS.  indeed  have  survived  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
number  than  we  now  dare  hope  may  yet  be  found  in  French  and 
Italian  Libraries,  particularly  those  of  Milan  and  Rome. 
Salesbury  gives  us  no  hint  that  any  of  the  MSS.  dispersed  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  found  their  way  into  his 
hands.  He  was  forced  to  trust  to  his  memory  for  the  Welsh 
words  current,  or  to  collect  them  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry. 
It  is,  I  think,  clear  he  was  conscious  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  for  he  says  to  the  King: — "The 
boke  itself  entreating  of  a  matter  byfore  towchede  ot  no  man, 
and,  therefore,  rude  (as  all  thynges  be  at  their  first  byginnynge) 
can  be  in  no  poynte  worthye.*'  Judging  only  from  what  he  tells 
in  his  letters,  he  accepted  all  the  words  he  heard  spoken  in  his 
neighbourhood  as  and  for  Welsh  words.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  is  extremely  probable  that  what  we  have  in  the 
Dictionary  is  a  collection,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  words  in 
use  among  the  Welsh-speaking  people  of  Salesbury's  native 
County  of  Denbigh,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  great  number  current 
in  other  Welsh-speaking  districts,  more  especially  South  Wales. 
In  1547  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  knowledge  of  the 
South.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  Northern  dialect,  whilst  the  1588  Bible  is  in  the  Southern 
dialect.  The  total  number  of  the  words  he  gives  is  a  little  over 
five  thousand  five  hundred ;  of  which,  as  I  roughly  calculate, 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  bear  the  marks  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction  from  the  prevailing  speech  of  the 
English  people.  The  very  large  majority  are  in  common  use 
throughout  the  English  counties  to-day.  In  addition  we  have 
A  considerable  number  of  the  technical  words  in  use  in  the 
professions^  particularly  of  arms  and  law.      Divinity  presents  a  . 

significant    exception.      The   Dictionary  contains  very  little  1 

evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  Welsh  of  1550  of  the  technical  ^ 

terms  of  theology. 

Salesbury's  Dictionary  exhibits  the  English  words  in  a  sort  of 
dead  phalanx.  Let  us  now  view  some  of  these  words  as  they 
came  warm  from  the  mouth  of  a  popular  writer,  Rhys  Prichard, 


i 
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who  was  vicar  of  Llandovery  from  1602  to  1644,  As  Salesbury's 
object  was  to  teach  English,  Prichard's  work,  in  the  absence  of 
popular  editions  of  the  Bible,  was  to  teach  his  parishioners  the 
Christian  story.  There  remains  abundant  proof  that  Vicar 
Prichard  was  a  man  of  high  and  scholarly  attainments ;  a 
worthy  son  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  a  fit  member  of  a 
distinguished  society,  which  included  the  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lexicographers  of  his  country 
— Sir  Thomas  ap  Williams  and  Dr.  John  Davies — on  the  other. 
But  Prichard,  unlike  his  contemporaries,  seems  very  clearly  to 
have  perceived  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  intellects  and  the  hearts 
of  the  Welsh-speaking  people  of  his  day,  it  was  necessary  to 
forego  all  purity  of  diction,  all  the  charms  of  style,  and  come 
down  to  the  level  of  the  peasantry,  using  simply  the  language  of 
the  farmstead  and  of  the  cottage — the  language  of  the  working 
agriculturists  of  the  County  of  Carmarthen.  But  as  he  dealt 
in  the  main  with  the  high  concerns  of  morals  and  religion, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  many  of  the  commonest  words  of 
ordinary  life — words  spoken  on  the  hearth,  in  the  field  and  in  the 
workshop — are  not  to  be  found  in  the  poems.  I  have  roughly 
numbered  the  English  words  in  Camvyll  y  Gymru,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  my  estimate  of  six  hundred  is  an  under- 
estimate. 

All  along  the  country  side  the  politician  spoke  of  prinsy 
a7nAa88ador8ypr€8ident{o{  the  marches),  debitiy  duc^ barwn,  ofisy 
offisialj  ordinan8y  parment  (parliament),  reiolty  ^royalty),. 
ruwlio  (rule),  pa88porty  pe7i8iwn  (pension),  pollio  (to  poll), 
privy  8el  (privy  seal),  8iambrlayny  resyfwr  (receiver).  The 
military  spoke  of — capteUy  leftenanty  8erd8ianty  amreZ, (admiral), 
batyly  bwty  (booty),  dagger^  dartj  baner,  g{u)ardy  garUon^ 
kampy  conquesty  8owdiwr8 {9o\diers)y  pi8tyly  8iavelin  (javelin), 
powdyVy  pyc  (pike),  targety  truuipy  victoriy  rawtur  (rioter), 
rebeliwn.  The  religious  waxed  eloquent  about  abady  dbade8y 
8wffragan  (bishops),  archddiacoriy  deauy  vicavy  diacoUy  prdatey 
patrwn  (patron),  pvlpyty  doctor y  ant{h)emy  defoaiwriy  hymriy 
epUtyly  hdby  (hope),  karoly  c6p  (cope),  kuraty  8urply8y  acolit. 
The  musical  man  had  his  Jiuwt  (flute),  luwt  (lute),  orgraTi,  tabyr 
(tabour),  tympany  JidyL  The  generality  suffered  from  various 
diseases:  dropsi  was  not  unknown;  the  gowt  troubled  the 
luxurious  then  as  now,  and  the  sufierers  ran  to  thepotigari  for 
medsyn  and  plastyr  in  hope  of  remedi  and  cur  (cure).  The 
courts  were  occupied  with  cases  of  mwrdyry  felni  (felonyj, 
8awt  (assault),  tre8pa88y  8clander  (slander)  ;  the  duty  of  the 
judge  was  to  delifro  (deliver)  his  8iar8  (charge)  to  the  jury ; 
sometimes  the  g-warrants  and  titment  (indictment)  were  found 
to  be  improperly  drawn  ;  judge  and  jury  were  not  beyond  the 
influence  of  a  breib  skilfully  offered ;  the  verdi(c)t  was  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  evidens ;  the  convicted  prisoner 
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was  happy  if  he  escaped  by  payment  of  Zifine,  or  a  few  hours 
suffering  in  the  pilori,  but  he  was  far  more  frequently  led  to 
execuaiwn.  On  the  civil  side  there  was  many  a  eaa  (case)  which 
involved  questions  of  trust^tityl  (title),fcti;m6ra7W(incumbrance), 
extoraiwriy  reversiwriy  lie  and  relSa  (lease  and  release),  eiatlel 
(chatel),  proses  (process)  was  served  by  the  twme  (attor- 
ney); there  were  many  instances  of  taitsment  (attachment) 
by  the  sheriff's  otBcer,  and  in  all  cases  the  lawyers  looked  after 
their^i*  (fees),  whether  their  clients  got  a  chwitans  (acquitance) 
or  not.  The  agriculturist  occupied  himself  with  tne  duties  of 
the /erm  (farm);  he  worked  himself  in  the  mold — he  rejoiced 
in  his  kattell  and  his  geldings ;  he  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  marl  and  clai  on  light  lands ;  he  ftarefully  looked  after 
his  fold,  his  caii^  his  gear ;  in  a  good  sesyn  he  paid  his  rent  like 
a  man ;  but,  in  a  bad  sesyn,  he  did  not  hope  in  vain  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  meietyr.  The  common  measures  ('mesur) 
included  the  bvsiel  (bushel),  quart,  galLwn,  peck,  and  hogsed. 
The  industries  of  the  country  were  carried  on,  among  others,  by 
theffermwr,  the paintwr,  theplastriwr  (plasterer),  the  revettwr 
(rivetter),  siopwr  (shopkeeper),  the  tailiwr  (tailor),  tinker^ 
tumiwr  (turner),  vemtisiwr  (varnisher),  the  kobbler,  marsiau" 
diwr  (merchant-man),  pedlefi',  barber,  carfer  (carver),  frxitar 
({rixiterer),  gildingwr  (gilder),  glwfer  (glover),  carrityr,  (carrier), 
grajiwr  (graver),  bruwer  (brewer) ;  the  carpenter  had  his  haetsit  t 
? hatchet)  and  gymlet;  the  siopwr  served  at  his  kountyr 
(counter) ;  was  often  exorbitant  in  his  pris-iau  (prices) ;  a  keen 
purkaS'Wr  (purchaser)  managed  the  6al{e)  himself,  and  lived 
well  on  the  pro^^.  The  labourer's  cottage  often  contained  a 
sitting  rvrni  and  a  siambyr,  with  a  convenient  closet  or  two. 
There  was  a  wooden  mantyl  over  the  fire-place ;  a  toby  I  for 
the  common  meal ;  there  was  a  curtein  to  the  bedstead,  and  a 
Jcwiiid  (coverlid)  or  kiuylt  (quilt)  over  the  bed;  there  was  a 
carpet  on  the  parlwr  floor  of  the  wealthier  houses ;  there  was  a 
kiock  to  show  the  time*  The  good  woman  of  the  house  was 
generally  busy  all  day  with  her  cwp-panau  (cups),  cruet,  potSj 
plats  (plates),  petoter,  pael  (pail),  brush,  and  coppyr  (copper) ; 
and  in  the  evening  she  darned  many  a  sock  with  wystyd 
(worsted),  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  sissors,  and  she  kept  her 
materials — sissor,  bodkin,  pin,  &c. — in  a  basket.  The  wealthier 
ladies  adorned  themselves  with  las  (lace),  lawn-t  (lawn),  boss, 
fwr  (fur) ;  the  young  went  in  a  frock,  and  the  old  in  a  gwn 
(gown);  the  men  wore  ^fustian  siaket  (jacket)  and  a  cap.  The 
gardens  yielded  raarygold,  parslie,  saeds  (sage;,  wormwood, 
grapes,  rosemari,  rose{s),  isop,  lili,  violet,  grabys,  lettuce.  The 
house  was  lit  by  means  of  a  lamp  ;  the  stable  with  a  lantern 
and  kandelL  The  inkwn  (income)  of  the  good  man  was  seldom 
large ;  yet  in  those  good  old  days  the  country  folk  lived 
uncommonly  well — they  had  rhost  bif  (roast  beef)  and  broiled 
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bakwn  (bacon),  venawn  pastai  (venifion),  petris  (partridge), 
pork;  their  fish  included  Tnacke^^d,  oystreds  (oysters),  and 
lamprie  (lamprey) ;  the  third  course  consisted  of  pwdyngen 
(pudding),  and  kwatard  (custard) ;  for  vegetables  they  had 
parsnip  and  turnip.  Vicai  Prichard  protests  against  the  love  of 
luxury,  to  which  he  attributes  the  introduction  of  saws  (sauce) 
and  pickyl  (pickles),  and  the  many  spices — nwtmic  (nutmeg), 
puper  (pepper),  &c.  The  dessert  consisted  partly  of  airianen 
{6herTy)yfigy8  (figs),  puppin  (peppin) ;  their  salad  was  made  up 
of  lettuce  and  wniwns  (onions).  All  drank  bi/r  (beer),  klarety 
and  aqua  vitce.  The  Vicar  more  than  suggests  that  some  were 
uncommonly  fond  of  their  liker^  and  were  too  often  anything 
but  sobyr^  in  doubtfut'fcu;mpemi (company);  but  they  paid  their 
siot  (shot)  like  men  with  their  invmei  (money),  sometimes, 
nevertheless,  raising  an  owtai%  (outcry),  and  making  a  mwatyr 
(muster  row) ;  and  so  got  into  ti'wbwl  (trouble),  and  were  Aned 
by  the  magiatrat.  The  winter  evenings  were  spent  in  the  use  of 
diaieu  (dice)  or  harda^  with  a  pleasant  davma  (dance),  at  the 
close,  to  the  music  of  fidyl  and  Jluwt,  The  summer  games 
included  marbyla^  koyta  (quoits),  and  bowls. 

The  Dictionary  contains  a  greater  number  of  Welsh  words 
than  the  poems,  but  the  poems  give  us  many  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  add  a  remark  which  is, 
however,  equally  applicable  to  what  I  may  call  the  foreign  words 
found  in  both  Salesbury  and  Prichard.  Some  may  have  descended 
into  English  and  Welsh  from  the  common  Aryan  stock  ;  many 
may  have  remained  in  the  country  from  the  time  of  the  Eoman 
occupation,  and  of  the  later  incursions  of  Danes,  Norwegians, 
and  Angles ;  some  may  have  been  simultaneously  introduced 
into  both  languages  from  the  Latin  through  the  Medifleval  schools 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  services,  and  many  more  were  doubt- 
less introduced  by  the  Conqueror  into  both  England  and  Wales 
direct  from  Normandy,  but  many  hundreds  of  the  words  bear 
on  their  faces  clear  and  unmistakable  signs  of  recent  importa- 
tion from  the  counties  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn.  Were 
we  in  possession  of  the  words  spoken,  not  in  two,  but  in  the 
thirteen  counties,  we  should  in  all  probability  find  a  very 
great  number  in  addition  to  what  we  have — words  which 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Salesbury  and  were  not  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  Prichard.  Prichard's  and  Salesbury*s  lists  are 
probably  symptomatic  only  of  the  real  state  of  the  language. 
An  analysis  of  the  colloquial  Welsh  of  to-day  will  yield  a  rich 
harvest  in  all  probability.  Professor  Powel,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Philological  Society  of  Ijondon  in  1881,  has  given 
a  considerable  number  of  old  English  borrowed  words'*  now 
used  in  the  counties  of  Carmarthen,  Brecon,  and  Cardigan. 
His     list    includes   paa    (pace),    cawae    (causeway),    cawdeL 
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f caudle),  jfflir^,  tshep  (cheap),  cMn  (clean),  m^n  (mean),  arrSrn 
(arrears),  iit  (seat),  rep^  Trepeat),  tahet  (cheat),  lego  (leak), 
pie  (plea),  pledo  (plead),  h^  (heap)j  dev  (dear),  yagarToes 
(skirmish),  awnd  (sand),  bumdel  (bundle),  hvminicm  (hum- 
ming), ddr  (siker),  berem  (barm),  potel  (bottle),  bord  (board), 
reayym,  (reason),  crimai  (crimosin),  Uatwn  (latwn),  piaer 
(picher),  picwarch  (pickfork),  plunm  (plunge),  ehife  (shive), 
ieser  (leisure).  These  are  not  in  Salesbury's  Dictionary,  and 
the  great  majority  are  not  in  Prichard's  works.  Further 
inquiry  may  bring  more  to  light. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  at  once  that  the  statistics 
brought  forward  are  very  suggestive.  A  vocabulary  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred,  or  even  of  six  hundred,  is  a 
very  large  one  to  be  found  among  a  peasantry.  I  have 
read  somewhere  of  tribes  whose  total  vocabulary  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  in  his  seventh  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Language 
:says :  "  We  are  told  on  good  authority  by  a  country  clergyman 
that  some  of  the  labourers  in  his  parish  had  not  three  hundred 
words  in  their  vocabulary.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Persia 
contain  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  words, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  these  being  proper  names.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  ancient  sages  of  Egypt,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  amounts  to 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  words.  The  libretto  of  an 
Italian  Opera  seldom  displays  a  greater  variety.  A  well- 
educated  person  in  England  who  has  been  at  a  public  school 
and  at  the  University,  who  reads  his  Bible,  his  Shakspeare, 
the  Times  J  and  all  the  books  of  Mudie's  Library,  seldom 
uses  more  than  about  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
words  in  actual  conversation."  Dickens  in  his  writings  is 
said  to  have  used  not  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
words.  A  great  number  not  of  English  words  only,  but  also 
of  English  idioms,  have  crept  into  the  Welsh,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them  were  introduced  at  a 
very  remote  period.  If  my  suspicion  should  ultimately  be 
warranted  by  the  facts,  the  result  will  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem  before  us.  But  in  the  face  of  evidence  we  now  possess 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  Welsh  language 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  rapidly  giving 
way  before  the  onward  march  of  English.  That  there  had 
been  a  severe  struggle  between  the  two  languages  seems 
evident  enough.  Both  languages  had  champions  who  indulged 
in  very  hard  words  and  ill-natured  reflections.  The  writers  on 
either  side  claimed  that  they  were  actuated  by  motives  of 
patriotism.  Their  evidence  is  naturally  conflicting,  but  its 
value  must  be  tested  by  the  known  facts.  It  is  a  very 
curious   thing  that    the    works   of    one   and   the   same   man 
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were   probably    the   most  powerful    factors    on    either    side. 
William    Salesbury    with    his    right    hand   seems    to    have 
directed  the   English  invasion,   and  with  his  left  the   spirit 
of  Welsh  nationality.      Four  years  after  the   appearance   of 
the  Dictionary  he  published  Kim/nivir  llith  a  Ban,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  epistles  and  gospels  read  in  the  course  of  the 
communion  service.     In   1567  he  issued  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
printed.    There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  weekly 
celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  the  Welsh  tongue  throughout 
all  the  parishes   contributed    more  than  any  other  agency 
whatever  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  vernacular  speech  of  the 
people.     The  translations  of  the  Bible  1588  and  1620  in  a 
sense  fixed  the  language,  but  as  these  two  editions  were  large, 
cumbrous,  and  exceedingly  expensive,  and  intended  mainly  for 
the  reading  desks  of  the  parish  churches,  to  which,  along  with 
the  English  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  they  were  chained,  they 
exercised  comparatively  little  immediate  influence  on  the  Welsh 
language.    The  very  Act  of  Parliament  which  called  them  into 
existence  indicates  in  express  terms  the  double  object  they 
were  to  serve.    The  English  and  Welsh  versions  were  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  instruction  of  the  Welsh  in  the  English 
language.     We  are  moreover  told  in  the  plainest  way  that  the 
Welsh  Bible  was  for  those  Welsh  parishes  where  Welsh  was 
commonly  spoken — a  clear  intimation  that  there  were  Welsh 
parishes  where  the  native  language  had  fallen  out  of  use.    The 
Welsh  Bible  became  for  the  first  time  a  mighty  and  abiding 
power    in   Welsh    homes    in    1630,  when    the    first   popular 
edition — Bible  Bach  Vicar  Prichard — was  published  at  the  small 
cost  of   a  crown.     Two  years  later    appeared    Dr.   Davies's 
Dictionary,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  words,  a  scholarly 
work,  universally  allowed   to    be  worthy   of  its  author.     As 
Salesbury's  aim   was  to  teach    English,  Thomas  ap  William 
and  Dr.  John  Davies's  efibrts  were  directed  to  the  teaching  of 
Latin  through  the  native  tongue.     Dr.  Davies  cast  out  the 
greater  number  of  the  English  words  admitted  into  Salesbury's 
list.     Still  many  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  they  have  left  a 
permanent  mark    on    the    language.     From  that  time  the 
people  had  two  standards  to  which  they  could  appeal — the 
1630  Bible  on  the  one  hand.  Dr.  Davies's  Dictionary  on  the 
other.    But  after  all  the  Bible  and  Dictionary  may  have  been 
but  the  foundation-stones  used  in  the  course  of  the  re-building 
and  restoration  of  the  old  language.     They  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  intellectual  and  constitu- 
tional struggle  which  a  few  years  later  culminated  in  the  civil 
wars  and  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.     In  this  connection  it  is 
specially  worthy  of  remark  that   the    majority  of  the  Vicar's 
poems  were  probably  composed  between   1630  and  1644.    The 
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Bible  and  the  Dictionary  perhaps  gave  the  language  as  it 
should  be.  The  Vicar  shows  us  the  language  as  it  was  is 
Welsh  Garmarthenshire  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  The  last 
remark  needs  a  qualification.  Where  the  English  word  and  its 
Welsh  equivalent  were  equally  well  understood,  the  Vicar 
probably  used  the  Welsh  in  preference  to  the  English. 

That    the  Welsh    language   and    Welsh  customs   were   no 
longer  in   popular  favour  seems  to  receive  strong  oonfinn- 
ation  from  the  history  of  the  eisteddfod.     Mr.  Prys,  in  his 
eisay  on  Welsh  literature,  says  that  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  bards  and  minstrels.    The  gentry  no 
longer  employed   family   bard   or  minstrel.       There   was  no 
eisteddfod  held  in  North  Wales  between  1568  and    1798,  a 
period  of  two   hundred   and  thirty  years.     In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  appear  to  have  been  seven  meetings  in  South 
Wales.     The  total  number  of  the  seven  audiences  was  eighty. 
There  was  another  eisteddfod  held  in  Glamorganshire  in  1620. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  attendance  was  four. 

But  the  bards  never  wholly  died  out.  Among  them  were 
always  found  men  who  had  a  masterful  knowledge  of  their  own 
language,  but  at  some  periods  their  numbers  were  small  and 
their  influence  on  the  populace  very  limited. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  enter  on  a 
consideration  of  all  the  available  evidence.  I  can  only  touch 
the  fringe  of  my  subject.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
give  a  brief  statistical  analysis  of  Welsh  Bibliography  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  From  the  Cambrian 
Bibliography,  compared  with  the  catalogue  of  the  Salesbury 
library  at  the  South  Wales  College  and  the  British  Musuem 
catalogue  of  early  English  printed  books  to  1640,  I  have 
calculated  that  the  total  number  of  books  by  Welshmen  or 
about  Wales,  published  between  1546  and  164.4,  was  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Of  which  forty-four  were  in  Latin ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  in  English,  and  forty-one  in  Welsh, 
A  total  of  only  forty-one  Welsh  books  as  against  two  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  in  English  and  Latin — a  great  number  of 
them  of  the  first  literary  importance.  Of  the  forty-two  Welsh 
works,  thirty-seven  were  of  a  purely  religious  character.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  two-fold  objects  of  the  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  Parliament.  The  same  idea  in  one  form 
or  another  meets  us  in  all  the  works  of  all  the  Protestant 
Welsh  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  thirty- 
seven  purely  religious  Welsh  books  there  were  three  editions 
of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  New  Testament,  two  selections  from 
SS.,  four  Psalters,  one  Litany,  five  Litui^gy,  cne  book  of 
Homilies,  thirteen  religious  productions  by  Protestants,  five 
religious  productions  by  Koman  Catholics.     The  seven  purely 
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Literary  works  were  Salesbury's :  (1 )  Dictionary,(2)  Introduction 
to  English,  (3)  fihetoric;  (4)  Gruffydd  Roberts'  Welsh  Crrammar, 
(5)  Dr.  J.  D.  Rhys's  Grammar,  (6)  Poems,  by  Captain  William 
Middleton,  and  (7)  Dr.  John  Davies's  Dictionary.  Three  out 
of  the  seven  were  intended  for  instruction  in  English,  two 
appealed  to  scholars,  one  (Roberts'  Grammar)  was  written  in 
the  main  for  monoglot  Welshmen,  and  one  only  was  of  a  purely 
popular  character — the  poems  of  Captain  William  Middleton, 
a  brother  of  the  famous  Sir  Hugh,  the  engineer  of  the  New 
River,  which  still  in  part  supplies  London  with  water. 

We  now  approach  the  time  of  the  civil  troubles.     Rowlands 
shows  that  in  the  period  1633 — 48-9,outof  atotalof  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  works  for  circulation  in  Wales,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  were  in  Latin  or  English.     Fourteen   Latin  and 
thirty  English  good  solid  reading  came  out  before  1642.     More 
than  one  hundred  consisted  of  political  pamphlets  and  lam- 
poons, and   protestations  from    the   various   counties — all  in 
English.     Rowlands  gives  a  list  of  eight  Welsh  publications. 
But  whilst  he  greatly  under-estimates  the  number  of  English, 
he  over-estimates  the  Welsh.     His  Welsh  list  includes  three 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  1641,  1643  and  1647.     He  is 
wholly  in  error  about  two  of  them.     There  was  no  edition  of 
the   New  Testament  in    1641   or  in    1643.      I   know   of  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Vicar 
Prichard's  Poems  in  1646.      There  is  no  such  edition  among 
the  books  of  the  London  Cymmrodorion,  collected  in  the  period 
since  1719  ;  there  is  no  such  volume  in  the  General  Library  at 
the  British  Museum,  nor  in  the  Salesbury  Library,  nor  in  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams's  library,  nor  in  Lord  Macclesfield's.   Rowlands' 
list  is  thus  reduced  to  five  volumes,  which  included  the  New 
Testament  of  1647  ;  Prys'  Psalms,  1638 ;  the  Common  Prayer, 
1634  ;  the  Llyfr  Plygain,  1633,  and  a  Ballad  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.     This  last  is  the  only  publication  with  anything  like 
a  political  flavour.     The  total  number  of  political  pamphlets 
issued  in  the  Welsh  language  up  to  the  year  1660  did  not 
exceed  two.    They  were  Dirgelwoh  i  rai  i*w  Deall,  neu  Llyfr 
y  Tri  Aderyn^  and  Gwaedd  yng  Nghyw/rUy  strange  mixtures 
of  politics  and  religious  mysticism,  from  the  pen  of  Morgan 
Lloyd,  of  Wrexham.     Thus  we  have  only  two  Welsh  political 
pamphlets  as  against  Thomasson's  English  collection  of  thirty 
thousand  intended  for  distribution  as  much  in  Wales  as  in 
England. 

Now  gathering  the  facts  together : — 

(1)  We  have  evidence  of  a  systematic  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Welsh  language  as  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people ; 

(2)  We  have  the  testimony  of  contemporary  Welsh  writers 
from  1547  to  1651,  that  the  Welsh  language  was  neglected  by 
nearly  all  who  pretended  to  culture  ; 
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(3)  We  have  particularly  the  testimony  of  one  competent 
witness  that  he  could  have  made  a  considerable  book  entirely 
composed  of  words  from  foreign  sources  and  incorporated  into 
the  common  speech  of  the  people  in  the  time  previous  to  1595. 
Llyfr  digon  ei  faint  o*r  Oeiriau  Cymreig  arferedig  a 
fenthycdivyd ; 

(4)  We  have  in  Salesbury's  so  called  Welsh  Dictionary, 
published  in  1547,  some  one  thousand  two  hundred  words 
bearing  for  the  most  part  the  marks  of  more  or  less  recent 
introduction  into  Welsh  direct  from  the  English  tongue ; 

(5)  We  have  found  that  the  prose  writers  and  the  bards,  the 
purists  of  their  age,  used  many  English  words  as  Welsh  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  that  of  the  total  vocabulary  with  which 
Vicar  Prichard  built  up  his  works,  some  six  hundred  words  were 
among  the  commonest  then  and  now  in  use  among  the  English 
people ; 

(6)  We  have  found  that  there  are  in  the  colloquial  Welsh 
of  to-day  words  borrowed  from  old  English,  but  not  known  to 
Salesbury  or  Prichard,  and  probably  many  others  not  yet 
recorded. 

(7)  We  have  seen  that  the  eisteddfod,  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  Welsh  nationality,  had  passed  away  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(8)  We  have  seen  that  in  political  discussions  of  the  period 
of  the  civil  troubles  the  Welsh  political  leaders  on  both  sides 
appealed  to  the  people  of  Wales  through  the  English  and  not 
through  the  Welsh  language. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  avoid 
the  inference  that  the  great  body  of  the  Welsh  people  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  English — that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  English  was  both  an  efficient  and 
sufficient  medium  of  communication  between  the  English  and 
Welsh — that  the  Welsh  language  itself  had  to  a  very  great 
extent*  died  out  of  both  use  and  memory,  and  that  here  we 
have  the  true  explanation  of  the  very  remarkable  statement 
made  as  early  as  1587  by  John  Penry,  in  his  Supplication  to 
the  Queen  and  Parliament :  "  There  is  never  a  market  town  in 
W^ales  where  English  is  not  as  rife  as  Welsh.  From  Chepstow 
to  Chester,  the  whole  compass  of  the  land  by  the  sea-^ide,  they 
all  understand  English.  Where  Monmouth  and  fiadnor  border 
upon  the  Marches,  they  all  speak  English.  In  Pembrokeshire 
there  is  no  great  store  of  Welsh."  In  the  interval  between 
1587  and  1640  the  number  of  Welsh  grammar  schools  increased 
and  Jesus  College  became  a  power  in  Oxford.  Penry's 
description  was  certainly  not  less  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  1630  than  in  1587.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
tells  heavily  the  other  way. 

It  is   inconceivable,  it  might,  however,   be   urged,  that    a 
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foreign  language,  adopted   in   large  measure  by  a  peasantry, 
should  die  out  altogether  again  in  any  circumstances ;  and  it 
might  be  argued  further  that  if  what  Penry  states  was  true  of 
his  day,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  indicate   Welsh  districts 
where  English  prevails  as  the  language  of  ordinary  life.     The 
cases  of  Pembroke,   Gower,   Flint,   Eadnor,   and  the  borders 
generally  are  presented  for  consideration  as  striking  examples 
of  what  two  hundred  and  fifty   or  three   hundred   years  ago 
may  have  been  in  the  main    true  of  all  the  Welsh  counties, 
with  the  exception  of  Cardigan,  Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Anglesea, 
and  part  of  Montgomery.     In  Pembrokeshire  and  Gower,  how- 
ever, we  have  venerable   traditions  of  Flemish  colonies,  and 
these   traditions  are   accepted   as   accurate   by  some   men   of 
reputation,  not  the  least  being  Dr.  Freeman,  the  historian  of 
the  Norman  conquest.     Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a  mono- 
glot  English-speaking  race  in  Gower  and  Pembroke  has  proved 
more  of  a  perplexity  than  anything  else  to  archaeologists.     It 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Freeman,  who 
experienced  no  diflSculty  in   making  the  Saxons  destroy  the 
whole  British  population  on  the  English  side  of  the  Severn, 
should  have  been  able,  with  still  greater  ease,  to   make  the 
Flemings  totally  exterminate  the  Welsh  of  West  Gower.     But 
with   all  deference   to   Dr.  Freeman,   there .  is   very  little  or 
no  authority  for  his  assertions.     Fenton,  the   Pembrokeshire 
historian,  tells  us  he  had  flattered  himself  that  to  furnish  the 
history    of   the    Flemish    colonisation   of    Pembrokeshire   "  I 
should  not  have  wanted  ample  documents,  but  when  I  came  to 
search  for  them  I  found  the  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  com- 
pressed   into   the   compass   of    a   dozen    lines."     William    of 
^lalmesbury  and  Florence  of  Worcester  were  not  able  to  dilate 
into  more.     Brut  y  Tywysogion  was  written  two  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  and  is  probably  only  an  indistinct  eclio  of  the 
monks  of  Worcester  and  Malmesbury,  who  themselves,  in  all 
probability,  have  recorded  the  story  on  the  authority  of  exag- 
gerated hearsay  evidence.     P^lorence   of    Worcester's  relation 
occupies  some  three  or  four  lines ;   William  of  Malmesburjr's 
scarcely  more.     The  Brut  places  the  immigration  into  Rhos 
under  the  year  1105;    William  of   Malmesbury  under  1106; 
the  Annales  Cambrice  under  1107,  and  Florence  of  Worcester 
under  1111.     The  Welsh  chronicler  says  that  the  first  colony 
disappeared   as   mysteriously  as   it    came— the   garrison    was 
ordered   to  go   and    fight    elsewhere   probably.     The   present 
Bi-^h^p   of  St.   David's  warns   us  that  the   story   of  the   two 
inundations  of  the  Low   Countries   should   be   received  with 
caution.     Mr.  Allen  assures  us  that  no  Flemish  names  survive 
in  Pembrokeshire.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Gower — excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  Holland.     The  advocates 
of  the  Flemish  theory,  however,  largely  base  their  conclusions 
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on  the  shape  of  the  Pembrokeshire  chimneys,  the  prevalence 
of  English,   and  of  racial  animosities.     But  Mr.   Hartshome, 
a  competent  authority,  concludes  that  the  castles  are  in  the 
Edwardian  style,  and  that  we  have  no  remains   of   Flemish 
work.     We  have  no  specimens  left  of  domestic  architecture  erf 
a   date   earlier  than  Henry    VII.      HoUiugshed   makes   some 
quaint,  but   very   pertinent,  remarks   in    his    Description   of 
Britain^  chapter  xvi. : — "  In  times  past,"  he  says,  "  men  were 
content  to  dwell  in  houses  builded  of  sallow  willow,  &c.,  so 
that  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated  wholly  unto 
churches,   religious   houses,   princes'  palaces,   navigation,  &c., 
but  now  sallow,  &c.,  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  anywhere 
regarded,  and  yet  see  the  change ;  for  when  our  houses  were 
builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men,  but  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be   made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only 
become  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is 
a  sore  alteration.     In  these  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a 
sufficient  defence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety ;  but  now  the 
assurance  of  the  timber  must  defend  the  men  from  robbers.    Now 
have  we  many  chimneys;  and  yet  our  tender  lines  complain  of 
rheums,  catarrhs,  poses ;  then  bad  we  none  but  reredoses  and  our 
heads  did  never  ache.     For  as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house, 
so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man 
and  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose,  wherewith  as  then  few 
were  acquainted."     Will  I^r.  Freeman  inform  us  how  a  colony 
of  labourers  managed  to  retain  the   remembrance  for  nearly 
four  centuries  of  the  forms  of  the  chimneys — supposing  there 
were  any — in  their  ancient  Flemish  homes.     But  what  is  more 
to  the  point — can  Dr.  Freeman    produce  any  proof    of    the 
existence  of  a  single  chimney  in  manor — house,  or  cottage  in 
Flanders  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ?     We  are  gravely 
told  that  Fleming  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Welsh  Pembroke 
and  in  Welsh  Gower,  that  the  people  of  the  Englishrie  and 
Welsherie   did   not   intermarry,  had   little  commercial   inter- 
course,  but   throughout  the   ages   were  actuated   by   mutual 
hatreds.     That    is   true   enough — but    the   objects   of    Welsh 
hatred  were  the  foreigners  who  had  robbed  the  people  of  their 
lands — the  brutal  strangers,  whatever  their  nationality,  who 
manned  the  foreign  garrisons  which  insulted,  oppressed,  and 
plundered  the  natives.     The  argument  from  animosity  has  no 
force. 

The  language  of  Gower  and  Pembroke  has  proved  a  still  greater 
puzzle  than  the  architecture.  Mr.  Purnell,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  consulted  his  dates,  supposes  that  the  Flemings  had 
learnt  English  before  their  arrival  in  Wales.  The  Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine  (vol.  xi.,  1830)  solemnly  informs  us  that 
Englishmen   were   sent   with    the    Flemings    to   teach   them 
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English.  Dr.  Freeman  assured  the  Cambrian  ArchsBologists 
at  Swansea  that  to  him  the  language  of  Gower  was  no  difficulty, 
beoause  the  Flemish  and  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  eleventh  century 
were  much  alike.  The  general  assumption  is  that  the  Welsh 
element  has  no  existence  either  in  Gower  or  Pembroke.  But 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  tithe 
maps  and  parochial  records  of  Gower  will  find  Welsh  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  abundance.  The  reader  of  Fenton  will 
find  Welsh  names  of  persons  in  the  deeds  of  Haverford- 
west— but  there  are  no  Flemish  names  among  either 
parties  or  witnesses.  On  the  assumption  that  the  people 
of  English  Pembrokeshire  and  Gower  are  Flemings,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how  Flemish  developed  into  pure 
English  in  Wales,  and  into  something  utterly  unlike 
English  in  Planders  itself.  Flanders  was  scarcely  more  remote 
firom  English  influences  than  Gower  and  Pembroke  during  the 
past  seven  hundred  years.  On  the  subject  of  the  language  of 
Gower,  however,  it  is  imderstood  thnt  Dr.  Freeman  surrendered 
at  Swansea  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Guest.  If 
there  had  been  any  extensive  colonies  of  Flemings  in  South 
W^ales  the  Welsh  Bards  would  have  given  us  some  account  of 
them,  or  made  some  references  to  them.  The  bards  in  the 
main  record  only  the  political  troubles  of  their  country.  Their 
songs  breathe  hatred  of  the  enemy — not  in  general  terms.  In 
every  poem  almost  we  hear  of  the  Germans  (a  kind  of  generic 
name  they  applied  to  all  the  English),  of  the  Saxons,  the 
French,  but  never  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the 
Flemings.  We  have  descriptions  of  battles  which  took  place 
along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Swansea  to  the  Irish 
Channel — but  never  a  word  of  Flemish  soldiers. 
In  1144  Howel  ab  Owain  tells  us  that : — 

About  the  forts  of  Carmarthen 

Were  collected  warlike  men, 

And  the  hero  of  battle  was  victorious. 

Gwalchmai  in  1200  alludes  to  those  of — 

Norman  name 
To  further  labour  doomed  and  barren  fame. 

Owain  Kyveiliog  about  the  same  time  speaks  of — 

Tyrant  Lloegyr  (England). 

Periv  ab  Kedivor  loved — 

The  hated  of  Uoegr. 

Kynddelw : — 

The  green  flood  of  Teivy  was  thickened, 

The  river  was  fiUed  with  the  blood  of  men, 

The  blood-stained  waterfowl  called  aloud  for  a  glut  of  gore, 

And  »wam  with  toil  on  waves  of  blood. 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

The  English,  men  weak  as  woodbines,  will  have  many  funerals. 
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Llywarch  ab  Llewelyn  wrote  to  Rhys  Qrug,  1194 — 1240  — 

Thou  wentest  to  the  barren  coortB  of  Rhoe 

And  to  Pembroke  in  the  height  of  triumph  ; 

Thou  brokest  Carmarthen  and  its  hosts  from  France, 

And  many  a  Frenchman  was  slain  on  the  return  ; 

And  Swansea,  a  tranquil  town, 

Was  broken  in  heaps,  and  then  we  made  peace  with  the  people  ; 

And  Saint  Clears  with  its  bright  white  lands, 

Is  it  not  the  Saxons  who  possess  it  ? 

In  Swansea^  the  stronff  key  of  Lloegria, 

We  made  widows  of  lul  the  wiyes. 

His  hand  taught  the  bloody  stained  blades  ^ 

To  make  the  Germans  move  to  exile.  " 

Rhos  was  destroyed — the  people, 

A  baptized  people  fond  of  meat  were  pardoned. 

The  Court  of  Haverford  of  the  Surge,  audits  house. 

Were  also  burned  to  the  ffround  ; 

The  whule  of  what  the  inhabitants  had  was  taken 

And  divided  among  the  followers.  ^ 

The  Castle  of  Gwys  thou  didst  quickly  humble, 

And  Arberth  of  the  white  gossamer. 

The  Protector  of  the  orderly  pleasant  places 
Is  thoroughly  known  to  the  men  of  England. 

Dafydd  Benvras  describes  Llewelyn  a'l  lorwerth  a.s — 

The  nimble  slaughterer  of  the  hosts  of  Lloegria. 

In  1273  Llygad  Gwr  says  of  Llewelyn — 

In  battle  his  success  is  certain, 

In  killing,  burning,  and  overthrowing  castles — 

In  Khos  and  Penvro.     In  contests  with  the  NormaiM 

His  impetuosity  uniformly  prevails. 

Prydydd  Bychan  says  of  Red  Owen — 

The  Frank  dares  not  approach  the  camp  of  the  crafty  warrior. 

And  Gryffydd  ab  yr  Ynad  Coch  laments  the  death  of  Llew- 
elyn —  I 

It  is  my  lot  to  complain  of  Saxon  treachery. 

(  Will  be  concluded  next  month.) 
University  College^  Cardiff.  Ivor  James.  1 


SWALLOWS. 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  the  Summer  wind. 

Across  &ir  ocean's  breast. 
Leaving  a  trackless  path  behind, 

Comes  the  looked-for,  welcome  guest — 

Swallow !  Swallow ! 

We  have  waited  long  for  thine  advent  here, 
Through  the  Winter  drear  and  lone, 

Till  the  gay  lark  whispered,  "Spring  is  near !" 
Hark  to  the  Cuckoo's  tone  : 

Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo ! 

The  woods  are  dressed  in  fresh  robes  of  green. 
Glistening  'neath  April  showers  ; 

Whilst  in  every  nook  the  sunbeams  keen 
Smile  down  upon  countless  flowers — 

Flowers !  Flowers ! 

There  is  music  whose  melody  wakens  the  dells, 
The  woodlands  resound  with  glad  mirth, 

Tis  the  silvery  ring  of  the  Hyacinth  bells. 
Re-echoing  thro'  the  wide  earth. 

Bluebells!  Bluebells! 

I  There  are  murmurs  where  ripple  the  blue  streams, 

As  'neath  sunset's  bright  rose-tints  they  glow. 
And  like  shadows  half  seen  in  our  day  dreams. 
The  swallows  flit  high  and  flit  low. 

►  Flit  high  !  Flit  low  ! 

Drayton  Rectoryj  Norwich.  Agnes  K.  Howell. 
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By  C.  W.  Lisle. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  Times  a  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  the  foUowingr 
annoancement : — 

"  On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Cannes,  Honoria,  widow  of  the  late 
George  Warrender,  Esq.,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her 
age." 

So  George  Warrender's  widow  is  dead,  the  last  actor  who 
figured  in  the  tragedy  of  ten  years  ago  removed  !  The  thought 
of  the  lonely,  broken-hearted  woman  breathing  her  last  among 
strangers  in  a  foreign  country  haunted  me  all  day,  and  I  fear 
that  my  business  sufifered  in  consequence.  I  had  been  trying 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  put  the  Warrenders  out  of  my  mind, 
and  had  partially  succeeded,  but  these  three  lines  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  brought  back  old  recollections  so  vividly  that  I 
went  home  looking  so  gloomy  and  pre-occupied  that  my  wife's 
bright  face  clouded  over  sympathetically,  and  she  followed  me 
into  my  dressing-room  with  a  mute  look  of  inquiry. 

"  Frank,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  a  glum  face  to 
bring  home  to-day,  of  all  days  in  the  year." 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day,  and  although  we 
had  arranged  to  celebrate  it  according  to  our  wont  by  a  little 
dinner,  I,  heaven  forgive  me,  had  forgotten  all  about  it  from 
the  moment  I  looked  through  the  Times  at  my  oflSce  that 
morning. 

I  did  not  tell  Bessie  that,  although  I  tell  her  everything  that 
I  do,  and  nearly  everything  that  I  think,  and  I  fancy  it  is  that 
because  of  this  perfect  confidence  between  us  we  are  lovers  still, 
although  it  is  fifteen  years  ago  since  the  day  when  she  first 
came  to  be  the  blessing  of  my  life.  Su  I  just  took  her  in  my  arms 
and  kissed  her,  and  said — 

^^I  have  been  thinking  of  old  times,  darling.  Honoria 
Warrender  is  dead." 

Then  her  face  grew  grave  and  a  little  sad. 

*'  Poor  woman,"  she  said,  "  she  had  outlived  that  wretch 
many  years,  and  her  life  must  have  been  one  of  sad  memories. 
Better  that  she  should  be  at  rest  at  last.  Oh !  how  true  it  is 
that  the  evil  men  do  lives  after  them." 
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I  turned  away  with  a  half  sigh. 

"  I  cannot  think  how  it  is,  Frank,"  said  my  wife  half  impa- 
tiently, ^^  that  you  always  seem  to  be  making  apologies  in  your 
mind  for  that  villain,  for  he  was  a  villain." 

"  Only  trying  to  make  apologies,  dear  one,"  I  answered,  "  the 
worst  is  that  I  can  never  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Yes !  he 
was  a  villain,  but  we  were  friends  once,  and  if  he  cared  for  any- 
body in  the  world,  he  cared  for  me  when  we  were  youngsters. 
And  I  liked  him  too,  and  I  can't  quite  forget  that." 

"  I  know,  Frank,  I  know,"  said  my  wife,  nestling  up  to  me 
in  her  sweet,  tender  way,  quite  as  charming  a  way,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  Mrs.  Francis  Lydon  at  somewhere  near  forty  as  it  used  to 
seem  in  pretty  Bessie  Forrester  of  three-and-twenty.  "  I  know, 
dear,  you  are  very  staunch  in  your  loves.  That  is  why  I  am 
such  a  happy  woman  to-day.  It  is  well  for  me,  perhaps,  as  for 
others  that  you  do  not  change,  whether  those  whom  you  love 
quite  fulfil  your  expectations  or  not." 

What  I  said  in  reply  need  not  be  repeated.  The  confidential 
conversation  of  a  humdrum  old  married  couple  decidedly  lacks 
the  element  of  romance.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  story  of 
my  domestic  felicity.  I  am  going  to  try  and  tell  the  story  of 
George  Warrender  as  well  as  I  can.  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand 
at  story-telling,  never  having  exercised  my  powers  greatly  in  that 
direction,  beyond  venturing  occasionally  in  the  twilight  hour 
upon  a  garbled  version  of  an  old  fairy  tale  for  the  children's 
amusement,  and  here  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  one  or 
other  of  them  generally  has  to  put  me  right  in  matters  of  detail. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  have  the  details  pretty  clearly  in  mind, 
the  only  doubt  I  have  being  my  ability  to  state  my  facts  in  a 
suffidently  impressive  manner  for  them  to  aftect  my  readers' 
minds  as  they  do  my  own.  It  is  hard  to  overcome  professional 
habits,  and,  being  a  lawyer,  I  have  become  so  used  to  putting 
things  in  a  dry  and  matter-of-fact  way,  employing  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  verbiage,  that  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  likely  to 
shine  as  the  teller  of  a  sensational  story. 

It  is  quite  five-and-twenty  years  ago  since  I  first  made 
Greorge  Warrender's  acquaintance.  I  was  not  quite  twenty 
then,  and  we  met  at  a  city  dinner  of  nil  places.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  more  about  myself  than  I  can  help,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  I,  Francis  Lydon,  am  the  only  son  of  my  mother, 
a  widow,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  still  alive  and  in  excellent 
health.     My  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Lydon,  was  the  rector  of 

a  rural  parish  in  the  county  of ,  on  the  Welsh  borders. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  my  paternal  ancestor,  but  I  have 
always  heard  that  he  was  a  very  excellent  man,  and  a  sound 
divine,  as  excellence  and  soundness  were  understood  in  his  days. 
That  is  to  say  he  was  a  first-rate  classical  scholar  and  had  a  fine 
library  of  the   fathers,  in  whom  he  was  well  read — that  he 
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preached  very  long  and  learned  sermons,  which  nobody  in  his 
congregation  under8ix)od,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  troubled  much  about  visiting  his  flock  in  the  present  fashion, 
but  he  had  a  great  many  of  the  better  sort  to  visit  him  in  his 
comfortable  rectory,  where  he  gave  them  excellent  dinners  and 
unexceptionable  port,  and  when  any  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
ill  and  sent  for  him,  he  read  the  visitation  of  the  sick  over 
them,  and  followed  it  up  very  frequently  with  a  present  of  a 
bottle  or  two  of  the  famous  port,  and  this  ought  to  be  counted 
to  him  for  pure  charity,  for  his  wine  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
of  his  possessions.  My  father  married  late  in  life,  his  choice 
being  the  only  daughter  of  Dean  Armitage,  of  Grandchester. 
Miss  Armitage  was  herself  not  in  her  first  youth,  and  had 
refused  many  excellent  matches  in  her  time,  as  I  have  often 
heard  her  declare.  However,  Dr.  Lydon  was  a  personable  man, 
and  it  may  be  that  she  had  grown  tired  of  her  state  of  single- 
blessedness.  Certain  it  was,  however,  that  she  accepted  my 
father's  oflFer  and  was  married  to  him  in  Grandchester  Cathedral, 
a  good  deal  to  the  annoyance  of  her  father,  the  Dean,  who  had 
been  used  for  so  many  years  to  having  his  daughter  preside  at 
his  select  dinner  parties  and  manage  the  aflFairs  of  his  liberally 
conducted  household  that  he  would  have  been  quite  at  a  loss 
without  her,  had  it  not  happily  occurred  to  him  to  follow  her 
example  and  to  take  a  wife  for  himself.  This  was  a  contingency 
Miss  Armitage  had  not  reckoned  upon,  or  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  have  thought  twice  about  changing  her  own  state.  She 
had  for  so  long  been  used  to  be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  Grandchester  society,  and  was  so  complacently 
certain  of  the  loss  she  would  be  to  it,  that  the  idea  of  her  place 
being  filled  by  a  step-mother,  and  a  step-mother  three  years 
her  own  junior,  must  have  been  singularly  distasteful  to  her, 
and  her  annoyance  was  probably  not  decreased  by  the  reflection 
that  it  was  all  her  own  fault.  The  Dean  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  wife,  for  he  was,  although  old,  by  common  consentone  of 
the  handsomest,  most  charming-mannered,  and  fascinating  men 
in  the  county,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  an  unrivalled  whist 
player,  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  and  a  courtly  squire  of 
dames  of  the  old  school,  whose  attentions  were  regarded  as  a 
compliment  by  the  youngest  miss  on  her  probation.  I  fancy 
the  Dean  made  a  wise  choice,  for  in  my  seciet  heart  I  always 
thought  Mrs.  Armitage  a  very  agreeable  woman,  although  I  was 
too  dutiful  to  say  much  in  her  praise,  for  of  course  she  and  my 
mother  at  once  commenced  a  polite  deadly  feud,  which  they 
have  kept  up  without  interruption  to  the  present  day. 

When  I  was  three  years  old  my  father  died  suddenly,  and  my 
mother  returned  to  Grandchester,  where  she  henceforth  resided 
and  where  I  was  educated.  Now,  if  Dean  Armitage  had  not 
contracted  this  second  marriage  I  should  in  all  probability  have 
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found  myself  a  ricli  man  when  I  attained  my  majority,  should 
not  therefore  have  found  it  necessary  to  enter  a  profession, 
should  not  have  gone  to  London  to  study  for  the  law,  should  not 
have  met  with  George  Warrender,  and  should  consequently  have 
had  no  story  to  tell.  Wliat  seems  to  me  a  thousand  times 
worse,  I  should  have  never  have  known  pretty  Bessy  Forrester, 
and  as  I  would  not  have  lost  her  for  twenty  Deans'  fortunes  a 
thousand  times  told,  why  I  am  inclined  nowadays  to  regard 
Mrs.  Armitage  as  my  greatest  benefactor,  and  this  feeling  has 
60  much  influenced  my  behaviour  to  her  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  I  may  not  have  the  fortune  some  day  after  all. 
But  this  is  beside  the  question.  It  will  be  understood  from 
what  I  have  said  that  the  Dean  did  what  most  old  men  do  who 
marry  young  wives  :  left  her  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  so  when  he 
died  and  the  fact  came  out,  my  mother's  "poor  defrauded  child," 
as  she  has  always  called  me  from  that  day  to  this,  found  himself 
under  the  fortunate  necessity  of  having  to  work  for  his  living. 
Not  that  we  were  paupers  by  any  means.  My  mother  was  suffi- 
cientlyprovided  for,and  there  was  something  coming  to  me  when  I 
eame  of  age,  something  sufficient  to  give  me  a  good  start  in  life, 
but  not  enough  to  support  me  in  idleness :  so  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  look  about  for  a  suitable  profession.  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  army,  my  mother  wished  me  to  go  into  the  Church, 
n  e  were  both  obstinate,  both  inclined  to  give  way  to  a  certain 
extent  under  pressure,  but  not  to  go  over  to  the  other's  views 
unreservedly,  so  we  compromised  matters,  and  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  be  a  lawyer. 

I  was  accordingly  articled  to  Messrs.  Lydon,  Warburton  and 
Downes,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  Lydon  of  the  firm  had 
been  a  distant  relation  of  my  father,  but  he  had  deceased  many 
years  previously.  Mr.  Warburton,  the  present  senior  partner, 
was  my  mother's  trustee,  and  was  expected  to  take  a  paternal 
interest  in  me,  which  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  to  the 
extent  of  working  me  very  hard  and  keeping  a  very  sharp  eye 
upon  all  my  doings. 

Old  Warburton  was  on  the  Court  of  the  Cork  Cutters' 
Company,  a  body  for  which  he  had  a  great  veneration,  which 
was  well  deserved,  as,  in  addition  to  his  court  fees,  he  drew  up 
all  the  company's  leases,  and  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
position  of  confidential  legal  adviser  to  a  good  many  of  his 
brethren  among  the  leading  Cork  Cutters. 

One  of  his  first  steps  for  my  benefit  was  to  cause  me  to 
become  a  freeman  of  this  eminent  company,  and  at  the  first 
livery  dinner  that  took  place  after  my  initiation  I  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  master  and  underwent  my  first  experience  of 
the  tedious  ceremonial  of  a  city  dinner. 

I  am  still  a  Cork  Cutter,  on  the  court  now  myself,  and  it 
Amuses  me  sometimes  to  run  up  to  London  to  a  feed  at  the  old 
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hall.  I  meet  a  good  many  old  cronies,  and  generally  have  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  On  that  first  occasion,  however,  after 
the  novelty  had  worn  oflF,  I  found  myself  very  lonely.  I  was 
separated  from  my  protector,  Mr.  Warbai'ton,  who  naturally  was 
preferred  to  a  high  place  at  the  feast,  while  I,  in  virtue  of  my 
humble  position  as  a  junior  freeman,  was  relegated  to  the 
extreme  end  of  a  remote  table.  There  was  a  vacant  place 
between  me  and  my  next  neighbour,  a  red-faced  man  who  said 
nothing,  but  ate  and  drank  a  good  deal.  Most  of  the  eatables 
and  drinkables  seemed  to  stop  when  they  reached  him.  I 
looked,  I  suppose,  as  I  felt,  so  very  young  and  insigni6cant  that 
the  lordly  waiters  ignored  me  almost  entirely,  and  the  gaests 
at  the  upper  tables  were  already  far  on  with  the  turbot  before  I 
got  even  a  plat«  of  lukewarm  soup.  Just  then,  however,  a 
sudden  change  came  over  the  aspect  of  affairs.  A  late  comer, 
who  had  entered  quietly,  slipped  into  the  chair  by  my  side.  A 
single  word  brought  a  waiter  into  obsequious  attendance,  and 
from  that  moment  everything  went  well.  I  did  not  know  how 
be  managed  it  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now ;  all  that  I  do 
know  is  that  George  Warrender  was  always  the  best  waited  upon 
man  in  the  world.  He  was  the  most  comfortable  man  to  go 
about  with  whom  I  ever  met,  for  without  the  slightest  apparent 
effort  at  self-assertion  he  always  got  the  best  of  everything. 
Railway  guards  instinctively  found  empty  compartments  for 
him,  locked  him  in,  secure  from  intrusion,  and  sent  newspaper- 
boys  bustling  up  to  take  his  orders.  He  always  got  a  good  bed- 
room at  the  most  crowded  hotel,  always  sauntered  easily  into 
the  best  reserved  enclosures  at  public  ceremonials,  always,  as  I 
found  out  on  this  occasion,  got  the  best  attendance  from 
waiters.  I  do  not  know  whv  it  was.  He  never  bullied,  was  not 
particularly  lavish  with  his  money,  was  not,  I  think,  even 
particularly  popular  with  the  lower  oiders,  but  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  which  invariably  commanded  respect  and 
attention.  I  remember  looking  up  to  him  on  that  occasion 
with  an  envying  respect  that  I  never  quite  got  over  afterwards. 
He  was  quite  young,  only  two  or  three  years  my  senior.  I 
have  heard  people  call  him  handsome,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
was.  He  was  a  slim,  pale,  smooth-shaven  man  of  aristocratic, 
high-bred  appearance,  faultlessly  dressed  in  a  perfectly  vinre- 
markable  and  perfectly  irreproachable  style.  He  ate  a  very 
good  dinner  and  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine,  which  never  seemed 
to  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  him.  In  one  of  the  pauses  of 
the  entertainment  he  condescended  to  notice  me. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  get  very  well  looked  after  before  I 
came.  They  always  neglect  the  end  tables,  these  fellows,  unless 
you  bully  them." 

I  murmured  something  vaguely.  All  the  bullying  that  I  had 
noticed  was  comprised  in  a  beckon  and  a  single  word  of  summons. 
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"  It  18  your  first  appearance  here  I  fancy,  is  it  not  ?**  he 
continued. 

Then  somehow  or  other  we  got  into  conversation,  and  I  found 
out,  rather  to  my  surprise,  afterwards  that  I  had  taken  my 
unknown  companion  entirely  into  my  confidence,  told  him  all 
about  my  antecedents,  who  I  was  and  how  I  came  there,  without 
receiving  the  least  information  in  return.  However,  when  I 
had  finished,  he  smiled  slightly  and  handed  me  his  card, 
remarking,  ^^  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Lydon  ;  now  you  had  better  know  something  about  me.  My 
name  is  George  Warrender,  my  people  live  in  the  next  county 
to  yours.  I  know  old  Warburton,  your  governor,  who  is  not 
particularly  fond  of  me,  by-the-bye.  However,  that  does  not 
matter  much  1  presume.  I  am  supposed  to  be  reading  for  the 
bar,  and  have  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  if  you  will  come 
home  with  me  after  all  this  tomfoolery  of  speeches  is  over  I 
daresay  we  shall  find  two  or  three  fellows  at  my  place,  and  we 
can  wind  up  comfortably  with  a  little  loo  and  a  glass  of  whisky- 
punch." 

I  suppose  I  coloured  a  little,  but  I  had  the  courage  to  say : 

"Thanks,  but  I  don't  play  cards." 

"  No  ?"  he  said,  raising  his  eyebrows.  "  Well,  never  mind, 
I  won't  tempt  you  against  your  inclinations.  Come  all  the 
same  and  have  the  punch  and  a  cigar,  if  you  smoke,  and 
look  on." 

I  murmured  something  about  having  promised  to  leave  with 
Mr.  Warburton. 

^^  Oh !  that's  all  right,"  said  my  new  acquaintance  airily,  and 
when  we  adjourned  for  the  tea  and  muffins,  which  the  city 
fiithers  always  contrive  to  find  room  for  after  their  stupendous 
feeds,  he  strolled  quietly  up  to  my  chief  and  said : 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Warburton  ?  I  have  been  making  Lydon's 
acauaintance,  and  he  is  going  ofi  to  smoke  a  pipe  at  my  rooms 
before  going  to  bed." 

Warburton  looked  very  black,  but  Warrender  was  irresistible 
in  his  coolness,  so  he  unbent  his  brows  and  remarked : 

**  Well  don't  lead  him  into  mischief." 

'*  I !  my  dear  sir,"  said  Warrender,  laughing,  "  I  lead  nobody 
into  mischief  except  myself." 

^I  believe  that,"  replied  Warburton,  with  rather  a  grim 
smile.  *^  But  example  is  contagious,  you  know.  However,  I 
trust  your  honour." 

I  thought  Warrender  coloured  a  little,  and  he  was  silent  till 
we  got  to  the  street,  when  he  slipped  his  arm  into  mine,  and 
remarked :  '^  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  lad,  but  these  old  fellows 
always  seem  to  imagine  I'm  a  desperately  dangerous  character. 
Look  here,  if  a  man  comes  to  my  rooms  and  wants  to  play,  he 
can  play  as  long  as  be  likes  and  for  what  stakes  he  Ukes, 
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and  ril  play  him  as  long  as  I  have  anything  left  to  stake.  If 
he  wants  to  drink  he  can  drink  as  long  as  there  is  a  bottle  left 
on  the  premises.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  do  either,  he  need  not ; 
I  shall  never  press  him.  I  rather  like  you,  lad,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you,  but  you  can  always  do  exactly  what  you  like  in 
my  place.     Will  you  come  on  those  terms  ?  Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

I  said  ^'  it  was  a  bargain,"  and  it  was  a  bargain  that  Greorge 
Warrender  carefully  observed  during  all  our  acquaintance.  I 
knew  afterwards  that  he  bore  the  most  unhappy  reputation, 
that  he  would  gamble  the  shirt  off  his  back  in  the  coolest,  most 
insouciant  manner,  that  if  he  met  with  congenial  spirits  he 
would  play  twice  round  the  clock,  and  then,  winner  or  loser,  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  and  go  to  sleep  immediately,  like  a  child, 
without  anything  to  trouble  him.  I  knew  in  after  days  of  men 
playing  with  him  till  they  lost  their  last  shilling  and  a  ^ood 
deal  more,  wldch  he  took  with  as  perfect  indifference  as  he 
would  have  paid  over  his  own.  I  did  not  know  this  then,  or  I 
might  have  taken  fright,  uDJustifiable  fright,  for  Greorge 
Warrender  never  led  me  into  mischief  or  got  me  into  any  scrape 
that  I  should  not  have  got  into  without  him. 

It  was  a  clear,  fine  evening  when  we  left  the  Cork  Cutters' 
Hall,  and  we  decided  to  walk  off  the  wine,  so  we  strolled 
quietly  down  Cheapside  and  along  Fleet  Street,  until  we 
reached  the  Temple  and  stumbled  up  the  steep  stone  stairs 
that  led  to  Warrender's  chambers.  The  oak  was  open,  and  the 
inner  door  being  unlocked  we  got  into  a  snug,  well-lighted  little 
sitting-room,  which  contained  three  occupants.  One  man, 
about  the  handsomest  fellow  I  had  ever  seen,  was  stretched  on 
two  chairs  seemingly  fast  asleep  ;  a  big  man,  of  unmistakable 
Hibernian  appearance,  was  playing  ecaite  with  a  short,  thick-set 
young  gentleman  with  a  pasty  complexion,  a  sullen  expression 
of  countenance,  and  a  glass  painfully  stuck  in  his  eye. 

"  Hallo,  George,  my  boy,  how  goes  it  ? "  shouted  the 
Irishman.  ^'  Here  he  comes,  the  noble  swell,  clad  in  all  his 
magnificence,  fresh  from  his  civic  orgies,  with  the  aroma  of  turtle 
and  venison  still  hanging  about  him.  Tell  us  what  you  had 
for  dinner,  George,  and  what  the  Lord  Mayor  said  when  you 
proposed  bis  health." 

"  Shut  up,  Jack,  you  noisy  devil,"  said  Warrender.  "  Don't 
you  see  I  have  a  friend  with  me  ?  Here,  let  me  do  the  honours. 
Mr.  Lydon,  Mr.  Jack  Syan,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken. 
Mr.  Byan  hails  from  Dublin,  where  he  did  Tiot  take  honours  at 
the  University.  He  is  suspected  of  being  a  Fenian,  and 
cherishes  a  fond  idea  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  is 
eating  his  dinners  certainly,  and  if  his  legal  attainments  are  to 
be  measured  by  the  extent  of  his  appetite,  he  is  safe  for  the  wool- 
sack. The  gent  who  has  just  turned  the  King  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Carew — Mr.  Carew — Mr.  Lydon  (Mr.  Carew  nodded   sulkily). 
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Mr.  Carew  illuminates  the  F.  0.  with  his  august  presence, 
where,  like  the  Trafalgar  Square  fountains,  he  plays  from  ten 
till  four.  After  office  hours  he  plays  also,  as  you  observe,  but 
it  is  generally  ecart6  or  some  hamlless  amusement  of  that 
kind.  He  has  an  uncle  who  is  a  Duke,  and  several  other 
relatives  who  are  nobles  of  high  degree,  but  he  ain't  proud, 
bless  you,  and  would  play  ecart^  with  you  or  me  or  any  other 
humble  individual  so  long  as  we  had  a  shilling  to  lose, 
wouldn't  you.  Tommy  ?  The  man  who  is  asleep  ("  Ain't  asleep, 
George,"  from  the  depths  of  the  easy  chair)— I  beg  your 
pardon,  the  man  who  says  he  ain't  asleep,  and  I  suppose  he 
ought  to  know,  is  Percy  Fosbrooke,  of  the  Light  Dragoons — Mr. 
Fosbrooke — Mr.  Lydon,  you  will  find  when  you  know  him 
better,  that  in  spite  of  bis  disclaimer  he  generally  is  asleep. 
If  you  are  steady  and  keep  regular  hours  you  will  probably 
never  see  him  otherwise,  ^a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,'  as  the  bard  observes,  for  Percy  never  thoroughly  wakes 
up  till  after  one  aim.,  and  then — he  is  the  devil." 

Percy  Fosbrooke  rose  leisurely,  yawned,  stretched  himself  and 
twisted  his  long  fair  moustache  with  a  delicate  white  hand, 
which  he  afterwards  held  out  to  me  courteously. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lydon,  for  my  laziness,  but  I'm 
just  up  from  Aldershot.  Had  a  devil  of  a  day ;  the  Duke  was 
down  and  kept  us  bucketing  about  in  the  dust  from  morning 
till  night.  I'm  just  dead  beat.  I  hope  you'll  excuse  my 
rudeness." 

He  certainly  was  singularly  handsome,  and  by  far  the  most 
gentlemanlike  man  of  the  trio.  His  father,  I  found  afterwards, 
had  been  a  horse  dealer  in  Piccadilly,  while  the  sulky,  ill- 
mannered  Carew  was  really  the  nephew  of  a  duke,  and  Ryan, 
the  coarse  and  noisy,  of  course  the  descendant  of  the  Kings  of 
Connaught. 

Then  followed  what  seemed  to  my  inexperience  a  very  warm 
evening,  although,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  it  was  a  very  common 
way  of  winding  up  the  day  at  Mr.  Warrender's  chambers. 
The  four  men  sat  down  and  played  loo  with  varying  fortunes, 
and  I,  true  to  my  prudent  resolves,  and  bearing  in  mind 
especially  certain  promises  that  I  had  made  to  my  good  mother, 
sat  apart  and  looked  on.  Lookers  on  proverbially  see  most  of 
the  game,  and  I,  although  rather  a  raw,  inexperienced  country 
youth,  was  by  no  means  without  some  native  shrewdness  and 
habit  of  observation,  so  it  amused  me  considerably  to  study  the 
play  and  to  form  my  own  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
players. 

Ryan  played,  as  I  found  he  did  most  things,  with  a  reckless, 
boisterous  good  humour,  pour  passer  U  temps.  He  had 
apparently  very  little  ready  money  about  him,  and  what  he  had 
he  soon  parted  with,  paying  his  losses  afterwards  with  small 
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scraps  of  paper  inscribed  with  various  amounts  with  his  initials 
attached.     Some  of  these  he  won  back,  and  the  remainder  were 
apparently  not  regarded  as  securities  of  value.     I  believe  that       ' 
when  men  who  had  been  with  him  emptied  their  pocketa  the 
next  morning,  they  generally  burned  them  without  more  ado. 
The  others  were  better  supplied  with  coin,  and  were  gamblers 
of  another  class.     Fosbrooke  played  with  feverish  energy.     It       i 
was  evident  that  if  anything  woke  him  up  it  was  cards,  for  in        , 
half-an-hour  his  handsome  face  was  flushed,  and  his  blue  eyes 
sparkling,   while    he    rattled   out  a   constant   string   of    gay 
nonsense.     He  was  by  far  the  heaviest  loser.     Carew  won  on  the 
whole,  but  neither  winning  nor  losing  seemed  to  open  his  lips. 
When  fortune  failed  him  he  looked  only  a  little  more  sulky. 
Warrender  was  the  prince  of  gamblers.     Nothing  seemed  to 
heat  him  or  ruffle  his  composure.     He  seemed  to  dominate  his 
company,  and  yet  it  struck  me  that  he  was  not  popular  in  it^ 
In  all  the  familiar  chaff  that  went  on,  in  which  he  was  foremost, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  sardonic  meaning  in  his  speeches, 
a  half-veiled  contempt,  which  made  Kyan's  face  flush  some- 
times, and  brought  a  baleful  look  into  Carew's  evil  little  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  latter  would,  if  he  could  and  dared, 
make  Warrender  pay  dearly  for   his  cool   impertinence,   but 
Warrender  was  rapidly  becoming  a  sort  of  hero  to  me.     I  was 
dazzled  by  his  air  of  superiority,  and  immensely  flattered,  I 
have  no  doubt,   by  the  unaffected   kindliness  of  his   manner 
towards  me,  which  concealed  no  sting.     Tired  at  last,  I  rose 
at  a  late  hour  and  went  home  to  bed,  promising  to  look  up 
my  new  friend  the  next  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Whether  it  was  the  Cork  Cutters'  champagne  or  the  Templars' 
punch,  or  both,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  woke  up  next  morning  with 
the  most  awful  headache  I  had  ever  experienced,  and  was  con- 
sequently a  late  arrival  at  "the  Fields."  Mr.  Warburton,  I 
was  told,  was  asking  for  me,  and  the  old  gentleman  looked  very 
severe  and  dignified  when  I  presented  myself  in  a  somewhat 
nervous  state  of  mind  at  his  private  room. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Lydon,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  good  morning, 
'^  that  late  hours  and  dissipation  do  not  suit  you.  I  wished  to 
see  you  to  express  my  opinion  that  Warrender  is  an  extremely 
unsuitable  companion  for  you — extremely — and  I  regret  very 
much  that  you  have  made  his  acquaintance.  Could  I  have 
foreseen  the  circumstance  I  shonld  have  guarded  against  it. 
As  it  is,  I  hope — nay,  I  request-  -that  the  intimacy  may  go  no 
further." 
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This,  I  thought,  was  presuming  a  little  too  far  upon  his 
position,  and  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  twenty  took  fire  at  once. 
Mr.  Warburton  turned  to  his  papers,  as  if  the  subject  were 
done  with,  and  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  but  I  held 
my  ground,  and  answered :  "  I  really  do  not  know,  sir,  that 
having,  as  you  say,  made  Mr.  Warrender's  acquaintance  at  the 
dinner  we  went  to  last  night,  I  can  very  well  cut  him  without 
very  good  reason." 

"  My  reasons  are  sufiBcient." 

"For  yourself,  sir,  probably,  but  I  do  not  know  them. 
Warrender  is,  I  believe,  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman — yes.  He  is  well  bom  and  well-connected, 
and  succeeded  to  some  small  means  of  his  own  when  he  came 
of  age.  I  expect  he  has  nearly  dissipated  them  by  this  time. 
He  has  expectations  from  a  wealthy  uncle,  if  he  does  not 
destroy  them  by  his  conduct.  The  young  man  bets,  gambles, 
and  is  altogether  reckless  and  improvident,  not  an  associate 
suitable  for  your  mother's  son." 

"  I  have  promised  my  mother,  sir,  that  I  shall  neither  bet 
nor  gamble,  and  I  shall  keep  my  word,  and  as  long  as  I  do  that 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  choose  my  companions." 
•  "  Very  well,  Mr.  Lydon,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  business.  You  can  go  back  to  your  oflSce,"  and 
the  old  gentleman,  hugely  oflFended,  returned  to  his  papers. 

After  that  I  know  he  kept  a  closer  watch  upon  my  pro- 
ceedings than  ever,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  give  him  real  cause 
for  interference.  Of  course,  I  chose  to  form  my  own  estimate 
of  Warrender,  and  put  Mr.  Warburton's  unfavourable  opinion 
down  to  an  old  man's  prejudice.  However,  I  was,  I  must 
confess,  a  little  staggered  when,  on  going  to  look  up  my  new 
acquaintance  in  the  course  of  the  al^emoon,  I  found  him  and 
his  companions,  with  the  exception  of  Ryan,  engaged  exactly 
as  I  had  left  them  fourteen  hours  before.  My  coming  broke  up 
the  seance  at  last. 

Carew  and  Fosbrooke,  looking  very  dilapidated,  departed  in 
cabs,  one  to  his  hotel  and  the  other  to  his  lodgings.  George 
retired  to  his  bedroom,  took  a  cold  bath,  dressed,  and  proposed 
to  go  for  a  walk.  He  really  was  a  wonderful  fellow.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  in  his  appearance  or  manner  to  suggest 
how  he  had  been  employed  all  night.  He  was  fresher  than  I 
was.  We  strolled  down  Piccadilly,  into  the  park,  returned,  and 
had  a  very  good  dinner  at  the  Hummums,  looked  in  at  the 
theatre,  and  I  left  him  at  midnight,  cool  and  composed  as  ever, 
and  looking  quite  equal  to  another  night  of  it. 

This  was  a  fair  sample  of  George  Warrender's  life,  and  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  it  for  some  months,  as  we  became  very  intimate. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  kept  always  to  my  virtuous 
resolutions.     I  never  knew  a  lad  of  twenty  who  did,  and  in 
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spite  of  stern  moralists  I  really  do  not  think  that  the  aged  and 
experienced  youth,  who  is  steeled  against  all  temptations  that 
appeal  to  the  senses,  is  a  very  pleasant  or  estimable  variety  of 
the  genua  homo  after  all.  I  know  that  I  succumbed  mildly  to 
certain  temptations  that  came  in  my  way — that  I  went  to 
Epsom  and  Ascot  with  Warrender  and  Fosbrooke  and  lost  a 
tenner  on  both  occasions  for  the  benefit  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion the  King.  Occasionally  I  took  a  hand  at  loo  or  vingt-et- 
un,  but  did  not  do  much  harm  by  it.  Once  I  sat  up  all  night 
playing,  but  it  made  me  so  horribly  ill  that  I  never  repeated 
the  experiment.  All  this  was  child's  play  to  the  doings  of  my 
companions.  Fosbrooke  was  bitten  hopelessly  by  the  gambling 
mania.  He  had  inherited  a  handsome  fortune  from  the  deceased 
horse-dealer  and  was  getting  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  He 
was  proverbially  unlucky.  The  cards  were  always  against  him 
at  games  of  chance ;  at  games  of  skill  he  was  an  indifferent 
player.  If  he  backed  a  horse  heavily  the  brute  invariably  went 
wrong,  and  if  he  laboriously  made  a  book,  his  biggest  debtor 
always  levanted  before  settling  day,  and  his  trouble  went  for 
nothing.  He  was,  thanks  to  his  handsome  face,  a  favourite 
with  women  and  paid  heavily  for  that  privilege.  Carew  was 
cold,  calculating,  and  impassive,  and  I  believe  made  a  good 
addition  to  his  income  out  of  the  unfortunate  dragoon.  As  to 
Warrender,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  won  or  lost. 
He  complained  occasionally  of  being  hard  up ;  but  young  men 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  do  that.  He  never  seemed  to 
suffer  by  it,  however,  or  to  deny  himself  anything  in  conse- 
quence. 

When  I  went  home  that  autumn  Warrender  came  over  to 
Crrandchester  for  a  couple  of  days  and  was  introduced  to  my 
mother.  That  stately  lady  was  charmed  with  his  appearance 
and  manner,  ^^so  different  to  the  objectionable,  horsey  style  of 
young  men  of  the  day."  She  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  was 
^^  just  the  associate  she  would  have  chosen  for  me,"  and  she 
was  never  weary  of  singing  his  praises  and  congratulating  me 
on  my  friend,  which  made  me  feel  horribly  guilty,  knowing  all 
that  I  did.  Warrender's  conduct  was  unexceptionable,  I  am 
bound  to  confess.  He  never  mentioned  the  name  of  a  race- 
horse, never  looked  twice  at  my  mother's  pretty  parlour-maid. 
He  played  whist  for  threepenny  points  with  the  old  lady  and  a 
fogey  party  with  perfect  decorum  and  apparently  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  improved  his  standing  in  her  estimation  by 
the  excellence  of  his  play. 

'^  Nice  old  girl,  that  mother  of  yours,  Frank,"  he  remarked 
with  charming  frankness.  *^  A  deucedly  shrewd,  sensible 
woman,  too,  and  plays  a  first  rate  rubber.  I  wish  I  had  such 
a  mother." 

I  saw  very  little  of  Warrender  for  the  rest  of  that  autumn 
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and  winter.  He  turned  up  again  in  the  spring,  having,  I  fancy, 
been  recruiting  his  finances  for  the  racing  season  by  staying 
at  his  uncle's  place  for  the  shooting.  I  was  working  harder  the 
next  year,  and  we  were  not  so  much  together.  Nothing 
happened,  however,  to  disturb  our  perfect  friendliness.  For 
the  next  few  years  sometimes  we  met  every  day  for  weeks,  and 
sometimes  again  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  months  at  a  time. 
His  comings  and  goings  were  never  to  be  calculated  upon,  and 
he  was  always  as  impenetrable  as  ever  about  his  private  affairs. 

fiyan  had  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  I  saw  him  one  day  at 
the  Middlesex  Sessions  pouring  forth  floods  of  high-flown 
eloquence  in  defence  of  a  lady  who  had  got  into  trouble 
through  the  misapplication  of  a  flat-iron,  which  she  had 
dropped  out  of  a  second  floor  windo3¥  on  the  head  of  a  rival 
fair  one  who  appeared  to  be  indulging  in  too  confidential 
converse  with  the  flat-iron  dropper's  own  husband.  It  was 
delightful  to  hear  Ryan  dilating  upon  *^  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  hearth,"  and  ^^  the  best  feelings  of  our  fallen  nature." 
The  lady  got  off  with  three  months,  and  her  counsel,  despite 
the  dignity  of  wig  and  gown,  insisted  upon  adjourning  with 
me  to  the  private  bar  of  a  neighbouring  hostelry,  and  imbibing 
« Irish  hot." 

"  By-the-bye,  Lydon,"  after  a  lot  of  desultory  gossip,  "  you've 
heard  of  Fosbrooke." 

«  No !  what  of  him  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Sold  up,  poor  devil,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  Not  a  stiver 
left ;  had  to  leave  the  service." 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  although  it  was  a  finish  to  his 
brief  career  that  I  had  been  for  a  long  time  anticipating. 

I  had  very  little  leisure  at  that  time,  however,  to  think  of 
anybody's  afiairs  but  my  own.  I  had  been  admitted  for  some 
months,  had  been  looking  out  for  a  partnership,  and  just  then 
a  capital  thing  fell  in  my  way.  Among  the  country  solicitors 
for  whom  Lydon,  Warburton  and  Downes  acted  as  London 
agents  were  Tyrrel  and  Forster,  a  highly-respectable,  old-esta- 
budhed  firm  practising  at  Avonham.  Mr.  Tyrrel  died  six 
months  before,  and  his  death  not  only  had  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing part  of  the  capital  of  the  business,  but  of  throwing 
more  work  on  the  shoulders  of  the  surviving  partner  than  he 
cared  for.  He  was  looking  out  consequently  for  a  young 
partner  with  money. 

We  were  already  acquainted  and  liked  each  other,  so  there 
was  no  difiSculty  in  coming  to  terms,  and  a  few  months  after 
my  interview  with  Ryan  saw  me  fairly  installed  as  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Avonham  and  a  junior  partner  in  its  leading  legal  firm, 
a  position  which  I  still  hold. 

The  more  I  saw  of  my  senior,  Forster,  the  more  I  liked  him. 
He  was  a  fine,  genial  fellow  about  forty,  very  much  married, 
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with  a  tremendous  family  of  healthy,  happy  looking  children.  He 
was  immensely  popular  with  men  of  all  classes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  farmers  swore  by  him,  and  did  not  believe  that  a 
will  or  a  lease  could  be  drawn  properly  and  without  danger  of 
being  upset  by  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  He  rode  well 
to  hounds,  and  kept  his  eyes  open  as  he  rode,  noting  the  state 
of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the  property  for  miles  around. 
I  believe  that  he  was  the  best  land-surveyor  in  the  county,  and 
his  special  knowledge  was  of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  the 
business.  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  family  secrets  too, 
and  a  trusted  adviser  in  many  painful  afifairs  that  the  world 
never  knew  of. 

I  stumbled  unawares  upon  one  confidence  of  this  nature 
before  I  had  been  many  weeks  in  Avonham.  Believing  him  to 
be  alone  I  had  walked  hastily  into  my  partner's  room  to  ask  a 
question,  when  I  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  finding  him  in  con- 
versation with  a  fine,  grey-headed  old  country  gentleman  in  tops 
and  cords,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  Muttering  a  hasty 
apology  1  was  about  to  retire  when  Forster  called  me  back, 
*'  Stay  a  minute,  Lydon,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  valued 
old  client  of  ours,  Mr.  Warrender,  of  Elmesthorpe.  This  is 
my  new  partner,  Mr.  Lydon,  Mr.  Warrender." 

The  old  man  bowed,  shook  hands,  and  said  a  few  courteous 
words,  but  he  looked  so  serious  and  pre-occupied  that  I  speedily 
made  my  escape  and  left  him  to  finish  his  conversation.  Half- 
an-hour  afterwards,  my  curiosity  greatly  excited,  I  said  to 
Forster,  "Did  I  understand  you  that  the  gentleman  you 
introduced  me  to  was  Mr.  Warrender  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Forster,  looking  rather  grave,  "  he  is  in  trouble, 
poor  old  boy.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  he  is  a  fine  old  chap. 
Wants  to  alter  his  will,  or  rather,  he  thinks  he  ought  to  alter 
it,  but  does  not  want  to  exactly.  When  you  know  more  of  the 
English  squire,  from  the  legal  adviser  point  of  view,  you  will  | 

find  that  making  a  will  is  a  stupendous  exertion  for  him,  but 
altering  it,  when  once  it  is  made,  is  the  devil.  It  is  rather 
Lard  upon  old  Warrender  too.  He  has  lots  to  leave  behind 
him,  and  only  one  person  in  the  world  who  has  any  fair  claim  to 
it,  a  certain  graceless  nephew  of  his."  ' 

"  I  know  him,"  I  said.  '*  It  is  George  Warrender,  is  it 
not  ?" 

"That's  the  fellow.  Odd  you  should  know  him.  Know 
much  about  him  ?" 

"  A  good  deal,"  I  replied. 

"  He  goes  the  pace,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,"  I  admitted,  reluctantly,]"  I  suppose  he  does,  but  not 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  he  feels  justified  in  doing  with  the 
prospect  of  a  large  inheritance  to  come  to  him." 

"  Ah  1  I  fancy,  Lydon,  there  is  more  behind  that  than  we 
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either  of  us  know  about.  The  old  man  would  not  be  quite 
frank,  but  he  hinted  at  something  rather  black — some  hawk 
and  pigeoii  business  that  has  come  to  his  ears." 

"  I  fancy  I  know  what  you  allude  to,"  I  said,  remembering 
Percy  Fosbrooke,  and  I  told  the  story,  adding,  ^  I  don't  believe 
that  George  Warrender  did  much  harm  there.  If  anybody  was 
poor  Fosbrooke's  evil  genius  and  made  a  living  out  of  him  it  was 
that  little  beast  Carew." 

^  Well,"  said  my  partner,  "  I  hope  that  it  is  so.  Anyhow, 
Master  Greorge  will  have  all  his  work  to  do  to  clear  himself. 
I  am  sorry,  for  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  schoolboy.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  a  bad  egg  though.  However,  I  have  begged 
the  old  gentleman  not  to  be  hasty,  and  we  have  adjourned  the 
subject  of  the  will  alteration  for  the  next  two  months.  Greorge 
will  probably  come  down  to  our  races,  and  I  have  promised  to 
interview  him  and  try  and  find  out  the  truth." 

"  You  will  be  clever,"  T  remarked,  "  if  you  get  more  out  of 
George  Warrender  than  he  cares  to  tell  you." 

"  That's  just  it.  Still  I  hate  things  to  be  done  hastily.  I 
will  find  out  what  I  can  in  the  meantime,  and  if  I  can  make 
things  easy  between  the  two  I  will,  but  I  shall  certainly  not 
stand  up  for  the  young  man  if  he  has  been  playing  the  blackleg, 
and  from  your  own  account  it  looks  a  very  fishy  business." 

I  suppose  it  is  all  right  for  partners  to  be  frank  with  each 
other,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  very  self-reproachful  at  the 
idea  that  my  confidence  had  probably  had  the  effect  of  irre- 
trievably damaging  my  friend's  interests.  It  says  a  good  deal 
for  the  ascendency  George  Warrender  had  acquired  over  me 
that  I  did  not  in  my  own  heart  believe  for  a  moment  he  had 
been  guilty  of  conduct  absolutely  dishonourable  in  the  matter 
of  Fosbrooke's  ruin,  but  I  knew  well  how  utterly  cold-blooded 
and  selfish  he  was  in  such  things  as  a  general  rule,  holding 
that  if  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  the  devil  he  would  go  to  the  devil 
in  spite  of  all  the  world,  that  it  was  Quixotic  folly  to  try  and 
stop  him,  and  still  more  Quixotic  folly  to  decline  to  benefit  by 
his  weakness.  I  could  well  see  how  damaging  the  situation 
might  be  made  to  appear  by  anybody  who  was  interested  in 
dojing  him  a  mischief.  So  I  perplexed  myself  with  thinking 
how  it  was  possible  to  put  him  upon  his  guard  without  a  breach 
of  professional  confidence. 

Eventually  I  wrote  to  him — a  guarded  letter — merely 
informing  him  as  an  old  friend  of  the  change  in  my  position, 
and  remarking  I  had  been  introduced  to  his  uncle,  and  saying 
that  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  our 
soon  meeting  at  Avonham. 

I  received  a  prompt  reply. 

"  Dear  Frank,"  he  wrote.  "  Glad  to  hear  you  are  well  tiled 
in  with  my  old  friend  Forster  and  have  met  the  old  uncle.    He 
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Is  not  a  bad  sort,  but  he  seems,  from  his  letters,  to  have  got 
something  agin  your  humble  servant.  It  will  have  to  be  set 
right  somehow,  for  money  is  tight,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  the  old  man,  so  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  seize 
the  lirst  excuse  for  coming  down.  Meantime  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  don't  neglect  the  interests  of  yours  sincerely." 

Nothing  fresh  occurred,  however,  to  repay  my  watchfulness 
until  just  before  the  time  of  the  annual  race  week.  Squire 
Warrender  frequently  rode  into  Avonham  on  market  days  and 
usually  called  in  at  the  office,  but  I  was  pretty  certain  that 
nothing  more  had  passed  between  him  and  Forster  on  the  will 
question.  The  Avonham  races,  which  were  the  great  local 
event  of  the  year,  took  place  in  the  third  week  in  August.  In 
those  days,  fresh  from  Epsom  and  Ascot,  I  daresay  I  gave 
myself  airs  about  them,  and  turned  up  my  nose  rather  unneces- 
sarily at  their  modest  attractions.  Nowadays,  like  the  rest  of 
the  old  fogeys,  I  enjoy  the  holiday  they  give  me.  The  racing 
never  was  of  much  account.  We  seldom  run  anything  better 
than  platers,  and  there  is  very  little  speculation  over  the 
events.  However,  we  have  a  good  racecourse  in  the  riverside 
meadows.  We  can  generally  depend  on  fine  weather ;  all  the 
town  makes  close  holiday  for  three  days,  and  the  day  on  the 
racecourse  finishes  up  with  little  dinners  and  small  evening 
parties  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  townspeople^  the  whole 
performance  culminating  with  the  race  ball  which  takes  place 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Friday  evening  in  the  race  week,  and 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young  lady  residents  within 
a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  the  great  feature  of  interest  in  the 
week's  proceedings. 

It  was  on  the  Monday,  when  all  the  town  was  in  a  ferment 
of  preparation  for  the  races,  that  Mr.  Warrender  rode  into 
Avonham  and  asked  for  Mr.  Forster.  After  they  had  been 
closeted  together  about  half-an-hour  I  was  sent  for. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Warrender,  Lydon,  that  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  nephew  George,  and  also  with  this 
unfortunate  fellow  who  has  come  to  grief,  Fosbrooke.  You 
are  right  in  supposing  it  was  this  affair  that  has  been  reported 
to  Mr.  Warrender.  He  has  now  got  some  further  light  upon 
it,  and  as  you  know  all  the  parties  I  have  advised  taking  you 
into  confidence,  as  you  may  be  able  to  say  what  the  evidence 
is  worth." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Warrender,  "  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt.  From  what  I  first  heard  it  seems  that  my  nephew, 
and  another  young  man  who  acted  as  bonnet,  got  this  foolish 
young  Fosbrooke  into  their  hands,  induced  him  to  join  in 
speculations  with  racehorses,  and  gambled  with  him  night  after 
night  until  they  had  plundered  him  of  his  last  shilling." 

"  The  bonnet  being  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  I  suppose  ?"     I  put  in . 
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The  old  man  looked  surprised. 

"  Carew — Lady  Louisa  Carew's  son.  Oh  !  dear  no.  He  is 
a  very  steady  young  man  I  have  always  heard.     In  fact  it  was 

through  him  indirectly  that "  and  here  he  paused   and 

hesitated. 

"  That  you  got  your  information,  I  suppose,  sir.  Well,  without 
corroboration  1  would  not  accept  Carew's  oath  on  any  subject. 
I  do  not  know  his  object  in  damaging  Greorge.  Personal 
dislike,  I  suppose,  for  Carew  never  does  anything  without  an 
object." 

"You  are  prejudiced,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Lydon,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  shaking  his  head.  "  However,  I  fear  your  prejudices 
cannot  over-ride  facts.  I  have  actually  a  letter  in  my  posses- 
sion, written  by  this  unfortunate  young  Fosbrooke,  which  bears 
out  all  Mr.  Carew's  assertions." 

"  May  I  see  it,  sir." 

**  Not  now.  I  shall  see  this  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine  at 
the  races,  I  suppose,  and  will  give  him  a  last  chance  of  clearing 
himself.  Until  he  has  read  the  letter  I  do  not  care  to  show  it 
to  anybody  else.  But  there  is  no  possible  defence.  My  mind 
is  made  up,  and  you  may  go  on  with  the  preparation  of  that 
codicil,  Forster.  I  shall  come  in  and  execute  it  on  Saturday 
morning,  if  you  have  slept  oflF  the  effects  of  the  race  ball  by 
ten  o'clock,"  and  then  with  a  mournful  smile  and  a  shake  of 
the  hand  the  squire  took  his  departure.  Forster  and  J  watched 
him  mount  and  ride  off. 

"  Poor  old  fellow,"  said  my  partner.  "  He  feels  this  awfully, 
though  he  does  not  say  much.  What  an  extraordinary  thing 
it  is  that  some  men  won't  run  straight.  With  Greorge's  chances 
it  seems  utter  madness." 

"  You  forget,"  I  broke  in,  "  that  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  admit  George's  guilt,  and  I  think  it  very  unfair  that  he  should 
be  condemned  unheard." 

The  next  day  George  Warrender  arrived  in  Avonham.  I 
was  walking  through  the  town  when  I  was  hailed  from  the 
coffee-room  window  of  the  White  Hart,  and  walked  in  to  find 
my  friend  laying  down  the  law  on  turf  matters  to  an  admiring 
circle  of  sporting  farmers  and  Avonham  tradesmen.  George 
was  very  well  known  in  Avonham,  and  it  was  evident  that  up 
to  the  present  time  nothing  had  publicly  transpired  to  diminish 
his  popularity  in  the  town. 

He  left  the  hotel  with  me  and  walked  up  to  my  office.  When 
we  sat  down  quietly  to  talk  in  my  private  room  it  struck  me 
that  my  friend  was  looking  altered,  that  hard  living  and  anxiety 
were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him  at  last. 

"  Now,  Frank,"  he  began,  "  I  want  you  to  be  open  with  me, 
and  let  me  know  how  matters  stand  with  the  old  man." 
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"  I  suppose  that  I  may  as  well  be  open  with  you,  Greorge,  for 
I  am  sure  that  you  know  I  wish  you  well,  and  you  must  not 
mind  plain  language.  There  are  some  very  ugly  stories  about 
concerning  you  and  Fosbrooke,  and  they  have  taken  strong  hold 
upon  your  uncle's  mind,  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  unless  you 
can  clear  yourself  to  his  satisfaction  you  may  give  up  all 
hope  of  benefits  from  him  in  the  future.** 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?"  replied  George,  thoughtfully,  but 
without  change  of  countenance.  "  Well,  it  seems  very  absurd. 
You  know  what  a  reckless  beggar  Fosbrooke  was.  I  could  not 
help  his  going  wrong.  We  went  into  some  turf  speculations 
together,  it  is  true,  but,  hang  it,  I  lost  by  them  as  well  as  he. 
If  I  had  been  rooking  him  I  should  not  be  so  utterly  cleaned 
out  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment.  That  stands  to  reason, 
does  it  not  ?  Yes,"  he  continued,  rising,  and  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  "  I  am  utterly  run  dry,  and  matters  Tnust  be  set 
right  with  the  old  man,  or  I  shall  be  in  queer  street.  I  did  not 
get  a  stiver  out  of  the  little  specs  we  went  into.  The  only 
fellow  who  got  out  on  the  right  side  was  that  level-headed 
beggar  Tommy  Carew." 

"  And  you  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tommy  Carew,'*  I  remarked 
quietly,  "  for  the  discredit  of  all  the  proceedings.'* 

"  What  ?*'  said  Warrender,  sharply,  stopping  in  his  walk. 

Now  I  was  committed  so  far  I  told  him  all  that  I  had  heard. 
His  face  grew  a  little  whiter  and  harder  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  laughed,  positively  laughed. 

"  Thanks  very  much,  Frank,  for  the  tip.  He  is  a  nice  lad. 
Tommy  Carew,  a  very  nice  lad  in  his  way,  and  I  thought  he  was 
clever  too,  but  I  did  not  know  he  was  such  an  idiot  as  to  try 
and  run  double  with  me.  I  am  afraid,  Frank,  that  Tommy 
Carew  will  get  the  worst  of  it.  Now  I  understand  all  about  it 
and  shall  be  able  to  set  matters  right." 

"  Can  I  help  you  ?  Will  you  explain  ?  Forster  will  be  a  good 
ally  if  you  will  trust  him." 

"  Thanks,  no.  I  will  play  the  hand  out  by  myself.  The 
uncle  says  very  inhospitably  that  he  won't  have  me  at 
Elmesthorpe,  so  I  must  look  out  for  him  at  the  races  to- 
morrow, and  have  a  quiet  chat,  and  then,  if  things  go  crooked, 
I  may  come  down  on  our  friend  Dick  Forster.  And  now  I'll  go 
and  shake  hands  with  him." 

Squire  Warrender,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  did  not 
appear  at  the  races  on  the  following  day.  George  turned  up 
and  joined  me  in  attendance  at  the  Forresters'  carriage.  Mr. 
Forrester  was  managing  partner  in  the  local  bank,  and,  thanks 
to  the  attractions  of  charming  Bessie  Forrester,  I  had  contrived 
to  get  upon  very  intimate  terms  with  his  family.  George,  of 
course,  knew  them  well,  as  he  did  everybody  in  Avonham,  and 
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we  were  together  all  day,  he  very  good-naturedly  entertaining 
Mrs.  Forrester  and  leaving  me  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Bessie. 

On  the  Friday  morning  Mr.  Warrender  rode  over  from 
Elmesthorpe,  about  ten  miles  off,  put  up  his  horse  at  the 
temporary  stables  at  the  grand  stand,  and  strolled  round 
exchanging  greetings  with  his  friends.  He  reached  our  party 
at  last,  and  after  a  few  friendly  words  walked  away  into  a 
quieter  part  of  the  meadows,  accompanied  by  George.  The 
bell  was  just  ringing  to  clear  the  course  for  the  first  event  on 
the  card  when  I  felt  a  quiet  touch  on  the  arm.  I  turned  round 
to  find  George  Warrender  standing  at  my  elbow  looking  very 
stem  and  white. 

**  I'm  off,  Frank.  Don't  make  a  fuss.  The  old  man  is  very 
obstinate  and  very  unjust,  and  it  seems  to  be  all  U  P  between 
us.  It  is  evident  I  cannot  do  any  good  by  arguing  with  him 
in  his  present  mind,  and  I  don't  choose  to  stay  here  and  have 
everybody  notice  that  I  am  out  of  favour,  so  I  shall  slip  away 
and  get  to  London  by  the  2.30  train.  Ta-ta,  old  man,  let  me 
know  how  things  go  on  and  I  will  write  to  you." 

With  a  hurried  shake  of  the  hand  he  was  gone.  I  was  very 
sorry,  for  I  had  reckoned  a  good  deal  upon  the  effect  of  this 
meeting,  and  it  was  only  Bessie's  companionship  that  prevented 
the  rest  of  the  day  being  spoiled  for  me. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  squire,  and  the  races  being  over,  every- 
body went  home  to  prepare  for  the  evening's  festivities.  I  had 
engaged  Miss  Forrester's  hand  for  as  many  dances  as  I  dared, 
and  I  was  seriously  debating  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  might 
not  venture  on  this  occasion  to  put  my  fate  to  the  touch,  but 
circumstances  were  too  much  for  me.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  I 
had  just  been  dancing  a  quadrille  with  Mrs.  Forster,  a  portly, 
good-looking  matron,  and  had  taken  her  to  her  seat  by  the 
Forrester  party,  and  was  preparing  to  claim  Bessie  for  the  next 
dance. 

^  Here  comes  my  truant  husband  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Forster. 
"  Good  gracious,  Bichard,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

Richard's  rubicund  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  he  returned 
no  answer  to  his  wife's  question,  but  took  me  by  the  arm. 

"  I  want  you  at  once,  Lydon." 

"Won't  it  do  after  this  dance?  I  am  engaged  to  Miss 
Forrester." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Forster,  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  room 
without  more  ceremony. 

"  Where  is  George  Warrender  ?"  he  asked,  when  we  stood 
alone  in  the  lobby. 

"  Went  to  London  by  the  2.30  train." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 
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"  Certain." 

"  Thank  God  for  that  much  at  any  rate." 
"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Forster  ?" 
^*  Matter  enough.    Mr.  Warrender  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
on  his  way  home  from  the  races.     His  body  was  found  only  an 
hour  ago,  with  the  skull  battered  in,  lying  by  the  roadside  in 
Longmile  Bottom,  five  miles  from  Elmesthorpe  Grange. 

(WiU  he  concluded  next  month.) 


WAVE    VOICES. 

Where  the  snowy-crested  waves 
Sififhing  from  our  steps  recede, 
Where  the  shining  rocks  are  robed 
By  the  overhanging  weed, 

Grey  the  tide  and  river  flow, 
Sad  the  waters  'plaining  low. 
As  they  waver  to  and  fro 
In  the  shifting  gleam  and  glow. 

«  Darkly  dawns  the  day  of  sorrow. 

Hidden  every  golden  ray ; 
Even  shadows  tinge  the  morrow 

From  the  burdens  of  to-day." 

Whisperings  of  peace  at  eve 
Cross  the  rock-encircled  pool, 
As  the  shadows  of  the  night 
Issue  from  its  caverns  cool. 

When  the  glowing  opal  dyed 
Waves  of  ocean  far  and  wide. 
Loud  the  slowly-ebbing  tide 
To  the  western  glory  cried : 

"  Life  is  nobler  for  its  sorrow ! 

Though  to-day  the  billows  roar, 
Peace  will  hold  upon  the  morrow 

All  the  children  of  the  shore. 

Bath.  C.  A.  D. 


A  WE[.SH  BEWICK. 


We  have  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  name  and  the  work 
of  probably  the  most  individual  and  characteristic  of  the  artists 
who  have  had  to  do  with  Wales.  And  in  his  case  we  have  no 
doubt  of  his  race,  nor  can  we  doubt  but  that  Wales  held  that 
place  in  his  heart  which  a  mother  should  hold  in  the  breast  of 
a  gifted  son.  The  name  of  Hugh  Hughes  is  probably  new  to 
many  as  that  of  a  Welsh  artist,  and  yet  we  know  not  whether  we 
shoidd  not  claim  him  as  the  worthiest,  next  to  Wilson.  But 
Hughes  seems  to  have  been  very  modest  in  nature,  and  the  art 
he  lollowed  is  one  of  which  even  the  best  results  cannot  meet 
with  that  brilliant  success  and  fame  which  may  attend  great 
skill  in  either  sculpture  or  painting.  But  Hugh  Hughes  has 
left  us  a  work  which  should  be  monumentum  oBre  perenni/ua 
in  his  collection  of  wood  engravings  entitled  Beauties  of 
Cambria.  This  modestly  excellent  artist  and  true  patriot 
quietly  traveUed  around  Wales,  carefully  drawing  the  beautiful 
scenes  he  saw,  and  then,  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  old  house  of 
Meddiant  in  Grlan  Conwy,  and  elsewhere,  worked  patiently  at 
their  reproduction  upon  the  wood  block  until,  in  1823,  he  was 
able  to  print  a  series  of  sixty  views,  which  are  admirable  in 
themselves,  and  which  stamp  their  author  as  one  of  those  who 
stand  only  a  step  below  Bewick  in  mastery  of  the  art  of  wood 
engraving.  Nor  should  we  be  wtong  if  we  call  Hugh  Hughe& 
the  "  Welsh  Bewick."  There  seems  to  have  been  much  simi- 
larity between  the  two  artists — an  infinite  patience  in  their 
work,  an  infinite  love  of  nature,  and  a  never-ending  delight  in 
the  representation  of  even  the  humblest  objects  which  meet  the 
eye  of  the  wayfarer.  And  there  is  also  some  trace,  here  and 
there,  of  the  Bewickian  humour.  Bewick,  however,  inaugurated ; 
Hughes  was  only  one  among  a  group  of  artists  who  could  not 
but  feel  his  influence,  and  in  him  there  was  not  that  sardonic 
gleam  which  makes  us  scrutinise  every  line  of  Bewick's  vignettes 
with  the  expectancy  and  surprise  with  which  one  reads  a  page 
of  Sabelais. 

The  Beauties  of  Cambria  is  a  work  of  oblong  quarto  shape 
and  size,  published  by  the  **  Proprietor  " — Hughes  himself — in 
the  year  1823,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  as 
I  presume  would  necessarily  be  done  by  a  good  Welshman  of  that 
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period.  It  was  issued  by  subscription,  and  the  list  of  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  names  printed  serves  to  show  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Hughes  was  held,  and  the  great  expectations  which  were 
formed  of  the  work.  In  this  list  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  brethren  in  the  art — portrait  painters,  "  artists,"  and  it  is 
delightful  to  find  that  wood-engravers  themselves  subscribed 
largely  to  the  projected  work,  and  are  represented  by  almost 
all  those  of  greatest  skill  of  the  period — Sears,  Thompson, 
Cuitt,  the  Branstons,  Mosses,  Bonner,  W.  Hughes,  and  others. 
The  list  of  subjects  is  prefaced  by  a  note  which  gives  a  little 
idea  of  the  work  done.     Hughes  says : — 

ThiB  volume  contains  a  greater  nnmber  of  picturesque  views  in  tlie  Principality 
than  any  other  hitherto  published.  Fifty -eight  of  the  drawings  were  taken  on 
the  spot,  expressly  for  this  work,  since  the  beginning  of  1819,  by  the  hand  that 
engraved  the  whole  of  the  cuts. 

The  two  not  drawn  by  Hughes  are  by  T.  Fenton,  a  relative  of 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Courity  of  Pembroke ;  two 
engravings  from  his  drawings  illustrating  that  work.  Each 
^  cut,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  call  engravings  upon 
wood,  is  accompanied  by  a  short  historical  and  topographical 
account,  the  latter  from  the  "Artist's  own  observations." 

One  might  imagine  that  Hugh  Hughes  had  a  nervous  horror 
of  using  his  name.  It  does  indeed  occur  upon  the  title-page, 
but  in  the  preface  we  have  only  "  the  hand  that  engraved," 
**  the  artist,"  "  the  proprietor."  Among  what  he  modestly  calls 
the  "  cuts  "  a  signature  is  rare ;  out  of  the  sixty  only  ten  bear 
bis  name.  His  courage  seemed  only  occasionally  to  rise  to  this 
form  of  acknowledgment.  The  first  engraving,  "Conway 
Castle,"  is  tentatively  signed  with  a  monogram  of  three  upright 
lines  crossed  by  a  central  bar.  Then,  on  "  Wrexham  Church," 
as  on  the  "  Stack  Rock,"  he  boldly  ventures  "  H.  Hughes,  del. 
et  sculp,"  in  infinitesimal  prinjb-like  lettering,  and,  on  the  last 
print  but  one,  of  "  Usk  Castle,"  the  date,  «  May  6th,"  of  1823 
presumably,  is  added,  as  if  it  were  a  colophon.  The  impressions 
of  the  blocks  are  all  most  carefully  printed  by  hand  upon  India 
paper  by  J.  Johnson,  of  the  Apollo  Press,  Brook  Street,  Holborn, 
the  printing  enthusiast  of  the  wondrous  Tyjpographia. 
Everything  shows  that  Hughes  took  the  utmost  care  to  present 
his  work  to  the  world  in  that  style  and  6nish  which  its  beauty 
and  importance  demanded. 

The  blocks  are  4JJ  in.  by  3:|^in.  in  size,  and  are  printed  within 
border  lines  containing  the  names  of  the  subjects,  only  one,  the 
"Devil's  Bridge,"  being  an  upright  picture.  They  embrace 
"  Beauties  "  of  all  kinds,  with  one  great  and,  in  the  case  of 
Wales,  singular  exception :  mountain  scenery  there  is  next  to 
none.  Possibly  the  artist  felt  it  to  be  a  somewhat  weak  point, 
for  the  essay  which  is  made  to  represent  Dolbadam  Castle,  with 
the  surrounding  mountains,  is  not  a  great  success,  the  drawing 
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being  somewhat  hard  and  the  mountain  contours  much  exagger- 
ated. In  another  engraving,  entitled  "Moel  Fammau,"  the 
spectator  finds  a  ravine  with  a  stream  really  represented  and  a 
mere  distant  peep  of  the  great  mountain  given.*  Among  the 
other  subjects  we  have  ruins  of  castle,  abbey  and  church,  stately 
architecture,  park  land,  winding  streams,  and  above  all  cascades 
and  ravines  filled  with  foliage.  And  in  all  these  subjects  we 
recognise  that  a  mind  full  of  insight  and  delight  controls  the 
work,  and  a  most  unerring  hand  guides  the  graver. 

What  first  strikes  us  in  this  series  of  engravings  is  the  high 
state  of  smoothness  and  surface  finish  which  they  possess.  This 
is  carried,  in  some  examples,  to  an  excess,  and  there  seems  a 
primness  of  effect,  and  an  emulation  of  the  qualities  more 
proper  to  steel-plate  engraving  that  may  prejudice  some  minds 
against  them.  On  a  casual  glimpse  many  might  take  the 
works  to  be  steel  engravings.  Considering  the  nature  of  the 
art  at  that  time,  it  is  likely  that  this  effect  was  desired.  It  is 
now  the  pride  of  many  engravers  to  mock  the  effect  of  another 
method.  Those  who  welcome  the  American  marvels  in  what 
purists  call  ^^  illegitimate  "  work  may  well  pardon  an  occasional 
falseness  of  effect  in  an  artist  who  is  in  method  Bewickian  to 
the  bacl^bone,  and  who,  in  no  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge, 
practices  the  most  direct  and  simple  mode  of  obtaining  the 
effect  desired. 

Here,  perhaps,  those  well  acquainted  with  the  technique  of 
engraving  on  wood  among  my  readers  will  pardon  an  apparent 
digression  from  my  immediate  subject  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  exigencies  of  an  artist  working  as 
wood  engraver.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  observing  such 
engravings,  with  what  an  intractable  material  the  artist  has  to 
deal,  and  how  minute  are  the  forms  which  he  has  to  pourtray. 
The  compass  within  which  the  book  illustrator,  more  especially^ 
has  to  work  is  very  circumscribed,  and  much  that  he  has  to 
perform  is  more  cognate  to  the  task  of  the  miniaturist  than  to 
that  of.  the  worker  in  oil  or  watercolour.  In  the  case  of  the 
works  under  notice,  anyone  taking  up  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 
exact  size  of  these  prints  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  small  is 
the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  and  how  much  he  has 
succeeded  in  placing  upon  it.  If  this  be  the  case  with  the 
draughtsman,  how  greatly  are  the  difficulties  of  the  engraver 
(who  in  our  case  was  the  same  person)  increased  ?  He  has  no 
clear  contrast  between  the  clean  white  paper  and  the  black  line 
to  guide  him.  He  sees  before  him  only  the  minute  monochrome 
drawing,  each  delicate  gradation  of  which  he  has  to  devise  some 
means  of  representing  by  the  white  line  which  the  touch  of 

-     -    ■  - 

*  This  ravine  was  called,  we  understand,  the  **  Leete,"  and  is  now  partly  filled 
by  a  railway  embankment. 
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his  graving  tool  will  produce  upon  the  block.  The  design  must 
necessarily  be  reversed  for  printing,  creating  some  little 
awkwardness.  He  cannot  have  the  whole  block  in  view  as  he 
works,  as  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his  lines  in  the  rather 
tough  wood  require  that  he  should  use  an  eyeglass,  such  as 
watchmakers  use,  to  follow  them ;  and  above  all  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  wood  engraver  (contrary  to  him  who 
engraves  upon  metal)  must  have  in  mind  not  how  to  follow  the 
lines  drawn  by  the  artist,  if  any,  but  to  preserve  them,  solid 
and  standing,  between  the  incisions  he  makes ;  for  a  wood 
engraving  is  like  type,  in  that  it  has  to  receive  the  ink  upon 
the  delicate  projecting  lines  of  its  face,  not  in  the  incised  lines 
with  which,  for  instance,  we  are  familiar  in  a  card-plate.  In 
such  a  process  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chances  of  injury  are 
endless.  A  touch  may  too  much  reduce  or  break  down  one  of 
the  delicate  ridges ;  nor  is  the  substance  of  the  block  of  box- 
wood upon  which  the  work  is  done  so  homogeneous  as  the  metal 
plate,  and  sometimes  causes  failure  by  softness  or  minute 
cracks.  Now  that  the  electrotype  process  allows  of  metal  fee- 
simile  moulds  being  used,  many  of  these  dangers  are  minimised. 
But  when  our  artist  worked  the  block  was  subject  to  all  and  to 
others  to  which  I  have  not  referred. 

When,  therefore,  Hugh  Hughes  conceived  the  idea  of  his 
Beauties  of  Cambria  there  was  a  real  heroism  in  the  notion, 
for  what  had  he  to  do  ?  First  of  all  there  was  the  preparation 
of  the  drawings,  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  had  to  peregrinate 
the  country  from  Chepstow  to  Holyhead  and  from  Flint  to  St. 
David's.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  how  he  did  the  journey — 
probably  on  one  of  the  well-known  shaggy  little  Welsh  ponies. 
The  pony  contentedly  grazing  among  the  ruins  of  LlanflFey, 
with  a  case  strapped  behind  the  saddle,  may  be  a  portrait  of 
Hughes's  companion  in  travel.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
series  of  excursions,  but  not  without  much  fatigue,  and,  for  a 
man  of  sedentary  pursuits,  even  considerable  hardship.  What 
gusts  of  wind,  what  soaking  rains,  and  what  baking  sunlights 
h^  must  have  met  with  sometimes  during  the  three  summers 
he  worked  as  he  went  about  with  his  folio,  filling  it  gradually 
with  precious  little  drawings,  tied  up  in  a  waterproof  case 
in  his  saddle  bag.  What  sorry  little  inns  he  must  have 
sometimes  put  up  at,  and  what  quaint,  and  sometimes  jovial, 
company  he  must  have  met.  Sometimes,  as  one  gathers 
from  the  introduction,  he  was  very  hospitably  entertained  at 
well-known  residences,  but  from  the  selection  of  subjects  one 
scarcely  thinks  this  was  often  possible.  At  about  this  time 
some  of  the  great  preachers  of  Wales  were  itinerating — among 
them  the  quaintly  gifted  Christmas  Evans.  We  may  well 
imagine  that  Hughes  met  with  some  of  these,  even  the  great 
Christmas  himself  perhaps,  and  we  can  form  a  fancy  picture  in 
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our  minds,  if  we  will,  of  the  poet-preacher  and  the  artist 
meeting  in  weather  fair  or  foul  in  some  wild  scene  of  Carnar- 
vonshire or  Anglesea,  exchanging  hearty  salutations,  a  rough 
joke,  and  then  proceeding,  eacn  unknowing  that  the  other 
bore  with  him  work  that  was  to  last  for  many  a  long  year  after 
both  had  departed. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  Hughes  had  visited  all  the  wild 
shores,  and  ports,  all  the  ruins,  the   traceried  churches,  the 
shallow  rivers,  the   waterfalls,  where  "  melodious   birds  sang 
madrigals "  to  the  burden  of  the  swift  surge,  and  whence  the 
artist  could  not  tear  himself  until  he  had  tried  to  reproduce 
every  budding  ash  tree  and  trailing  rose-thorn — and  had  placed 
them  all  in  his  book  of  drawings.     After  all  this   came  his 
second  labour,  which  was  to  render  his  material  into  the  form 
required  by  him  as  the  wood-engraver — to  copy  the  pictures  in 
black  and  white.     Into  his  drawings,  too,  he   determined   to 
introduce  figures  and  foregrounds  of  high  elaboration,  which 
appear  to  be  characters  and  incidents  met  with  in  his  travels, 
and  bits  of  beautiful  weed  and  foliage  of  which  he  had  made 
separate  and   careful  studies.     All  this  done,  came  the  final 
and  perhaps   the  greatest  tug  of  all — the  placing  upon   the 
blocks  and  the  engraving — ^the  last  preparation  for  the  eyes  of 
the  public.     We  can  well  imagine  Hughes  at  his  work-table, 
in  a  good  light,  with  a  water  globe  before  it  to  soften  it  as  it 
fell  upon  the  spot  where  stood  a  raised  desk,  with  upon  it  a 
circular  pad  of  thick  leather  filled  with  sand,  and  upon  that  a 
charming  little  boxwood  block,  small  in  size  and  of  flawless 
surface.     On  the  desk  were  the  gravers,  delicately  sharpened, 
and    other   tools    and   apparatus.      Taking    up  a    brush    our 
artist  delicately  covers  the  surface  of  the  block  with  a  mixture 
of  white  paint  and  finely  powdered  Bath  brick,  and  thins  and 
smooths  it  out  with  the  ball  of  his  thumb  in  the  usual  method  by 
which  a  draughtsman  renders  a  block  fit  for  drawing  upon, 
smoothing  it  this  way  and  that,  "  as  if  he  loved  it."     Little 
children  always  like  to  see  this  done,  and  perhaps  some  tiny 
olive  branches  watched  him  with  delight  during  the  process. 
When  well  dry  the  drawing  is  transferred,  and,  the  block  having 
been  rubbed  round  with  a  bit  of  beeswax,  a  little  cover  of  smooth 
paper  is  fitted  upon  it  to  keep  it  from  injury.     To-morrow  he 
will  begin  the  engraving,  only  exposing  a  part  of  the  surface, 
and,  with  his  glass  fixed  at  his  eye,  will  commence  that  process 
of  minute  carving,  and  proving  and  recarving,  which,  although 
we  may  have  seen  it  in  operation  many  scores  of  times,  is 
yet,  unless  we  have  ourselves  handled  the  graver,  almost  as 
much  a  mystery  as  ever,  the  means  being  so  crude,  and  the 
best  results  so  beautiful. 

Hughes  dates  his  preface   from    Meddiant,   Glan   Conway. 
We  were  curious  to  discover  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  some- 
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one  who  might  have  been  acquainted  with  its  whilom  artist 
owner.  An  application  to  Mr.  Banks,  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Boyal  Cumbrian  Academy,  resulted  in  a  coincidence  fit 
fjr  the  report  to  the  Psychical  Society.  "Meddiant,**  he 
replied  to  our  inquiry,  '^  is  a  farm  adjoining  my  land ;"  and 
through  Mr.  Banks'  hospitable  kindness  we  were  able  to  visit  the 
place  and  obtain  a  little  sketch  of  the  old  house.  An  interview 
with  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  who,  when  a  boy,  knew  Meddiant  well, 
was  obtained  for  us,  and  we  found  that  he  remembered  the 
visits  of  Hughes  to  the  old  farm.  Hughes  was  a  relation  of 
the  then  occupier,  Mr.  Williams,  and  was  remembered  as  '*a  | 

rather  tall  and  thin  man,  an  artist,  which  was  not  common  in 
those  days,  as  it  was  before  all  the  artists  came  into  the  Conway 
Valley  ;  they  are  here  now  thick  as  bees."  Meddiant  stands  on 
the  acclivity  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Conway  River,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  its  meadows.  It  is  a  house  of  the  ordinary  farm 
type,  with  a  porch,  on  either  side  of  which  are  rooms.  The 
upper  floor  is  low,  with  the  roof  coming  down  to  the  top  of  the 
two  small  window  apertures,  giving  them  that  effect  of  eyes 
gleaming  from  under  a  hat  crushed  down  to  the  brows  which 
one  often  notices  in  such  dwellings.  It  was  one  of  these 
windows  that  we  fixed  upon  as  the  only  one  suitable  for  Hughea' 
work.  And  what  a  view  opened  out  before  it  1  As  we  saw  it^ 
the  ebbing  tide  was  racing  down  the  Conway  Biver.  The 
Meddiant  meadows  had  on  their  winter  russet  garb,  and  some 
young  rough-coated  cattle  strayed  about.  The  air  was  dear 
and  cold ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  shapely 
mountain  of  Tal-y-Fan  stood  grey,  its  summit  crowned  with 
snow.  On  its  flank  nestled  the  little  ancient  church  of  Llan-* 
gelynen..  Stretching  south  from  Tal-y-Fan  rose  the  many 
pointed  ranges  which  culminate  in  the  vast  mass  of  Camedd 
Lleweljm,  all  wrapped  in  their  winter  mantle  of  purest  white, 
and  standing  sharp  against  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sky.     It  J 

was  before  this  panorama,  seen  not  in  winter's  grand  nakedness 
but  in  summer's  symar  of  purple,  green,  and  gold  our  artist 
worked. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
engravings,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  them  roughly. 
Among  the  architectural  subjects  we  may  select  for  notice 
Wrexham  Church  and  Gwedir  Chapel  as  an  exterior  and 
interior  respectively.  The  former  is  a  very  brilliant  piece  of 
work,  the  stately  tower  standing  before  us  most  accurately 
characterised.     To   the   Gwedir  Chapel*   and   portion   of   the 

*  We  are  glad  to  say  that  while  in  Hughes'  time  the  chapel  was  shamefully 
Delected  (as  he  says),  it  is  now,  by  the  instructions  of  the  family,  represented  by 
tlieir  agent,  Mr.  Maclntyre,  most  carefully  kept.  The  very  remarkable  brasses, 
oae  by  a  Welsh  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century — Wm.  Vaughan— are  sedulously 
preserved  from  risk  of  injury  under  glass. 
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old  church  at  Llanrwst  we  recently  made  a  pilgrimage,  taking 
with  us  Hughes's  engraving  to  compare  with  the  original.  We 
came  away  with  our  respect  for  the  engraver  greatly  heightened, 
for  we  found  that  every  ornament  of  the  old  chapel  had  been 
reproduced  with  almost  photographic  exactitude,  and  with 
wonderful  artistic  skill,  the  patterns  of  the  dij^tant  panellings 
being  accurately  reproduced  in  almost  microscopic  size,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  cleverly  kept-  down  in  the  grey 
distance. 

Many  of  the  engravings  show  great  power  in  representing 
the  forms  of  rocks,  or  the  crumbling  of  ruins ;  the  latter  is  well 
seen  in  the  interior  of  Harlech  Castle,  wher%  the  exposition  of 
the  broken  surface  forms  the  chief  artistic  interest  of  the  view. 
The  exterior  view  of  the  same  castle  is  a  marked  example  of 
Hughes's  accuracy  in  rock-drawing.  The  old  castle  stands  upon 
a  grand  exposure  of  the  type  "  Harlech  Slates."  Our  attention 
was  called  to  the  piece  of  precise  delineation  by  Dr.  Sollas, 
Professor  of  Geology  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  was  struck 
with  such  quasi-scientific  truth  in  a  work  of  a  period  almost 
before  geology  had  become  a  scdence.  In  the  graceful  and 
truthful  representation  of  foliage  Hughes  seems  to  be  pre- 
eminent. We  are  not  aware  of  any  wood  engraver  of  the  period 
who  is  his  equal  in  this  respect.  Among  the  "  Beauties  "  this 
special  power  is  well  developed  in  many  compositions,  perhaps 
specially  in  the  engravings  of  Pare  Mawr,  Pistill  Cain,  Falls 
of  Helygog,  Devil's  Bridge,  and  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  in  the 
graceful  young  ash  trees  in  the  Shaidr  Cynwyd.  "  The  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy-tree,"  all  flourish  in  Hughes's  work, 
as  well  as  ^^  in  the  North  Countree,"  and  one  can  hardly  imagine 
a  more  definite  contrast  of  specific  foliage  than  the  oak  branches 
and  the  delicate  birches  of  the  "  Pare  Mawr." 

Together  with  this  power  of  indicating  the  beauty  proper  to 
each  kind  of  tree,  Hughes  possesses  an  equal  power  of 
rendering  the  grace  and  growth  of  foreground  plants  and 
herbage.  In  the  *'  Rhaidr  Cynwyd  "  are  some  exquisite  bits  of 
wild  rose  tangle  at  the  edge  of  the  stream.  In  the  '^  Olyn 
Hir  "  a  tall  stem  of  the  bracken  fern,  such  as  will  sometimes 
grow  in  wet  woods,  is  carefully  drawn  in  white  line  against  the 
dark  flank  of  a  rock,  and  a  profuse  growth  of  the  rag- wort  is 
admirably  given  among  the  crumbling  walls  of  Bardsey,  while 
in  the  **  Llanddwyn,"  thistles  and  nettles,  which  we  can  perceive 
to  be  in  flower,  grow  amid  the  ruin.  Among  the  figures, 
animals  and  incidents  delineated  as  giving  more  interest  to  the 
scenes,  there  is  much  that  is  noteworthy,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  more  highly  of  them  than  does  Mr.  Pearson,  whose 
remarks  are  added.  The  shoeing  scene  in  one  of  the  pictures 
of  "  Carreg  Cenen  "  is  well  given,  and  there  is  much  rough 
humour  in  the  couple  riding  on  the  same  pony,  the  husband 
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behind,  in  the  ^*  Carew."  A  great  compliment  to  Hughes^s 
exactitude  in  these  matters  was  paid  in  regard  to  the  picture  of 
"  Bronllvs  Castle,"  by  Mr.  Banks,  the  owner  of  that  old  ruin, 
who  lived  long  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  first  glance  he 
exclaimed,  "  There  are  the  farmers  returning  from  the  weekly 
fair  at  Talgarth,"  a  bit  of  local  truth  which  only  a  resident  could 
fully  appreciate.  In  the  "  Caerphilly  Castle  "  there  is  a  ragged 
boy  hanging  on  an  almost  skeletonised  horse,  which  recalls  some 
of  Bewick's  vignettes. 

In  regard  to  the  conspicuous  quality  of  Hughes's  work,  truth- 
fulness, it  has  been  mentioned  that  certain  of  the  engravings 
have  been  compared  with  the  scenes.  Besides  those  previously 
referred  to  we  have  compared  "  Conway  Castle,"  "  Pont  y  Pair," 
*•  Harlech,"  and  "  Caerphilly."  In  all  cases  very  great  accuracy 
is  found,  so  that  we  may  look  at  these  works  as  giving  us  truly 
the  state  of  the  subjects  in  Hughes's  time.  This  in  itself  is  a 
great  merit,  for  it  was  thought  then,  as  to  some  extent  it  is  still, 
quite  permissible  for  an  artist  to  re-arrange  his  subject  with  so- 
called  "artistic"  license.  Sometimes,  however,  Hughes 
forsook  his  usual  principles.  The  foreground  of  "  CfurdiflF Castle  " 
is,  we  fear,  an  instance  of  this ;  or,  in  1820,  the  old  bridge 
over  the  Taff  must  have  been  in  a  shocking  state  of  unrepair. 

We  regret  that  the  positive  information  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Hugh  Hughes  is  so  scanty ;  for  the  little 
we  have  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Swansea,  who,  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wished,  would  place  his  voluminous  notes  upon 
art  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  before  the  public.  He  has  favoured 
us  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  our  artist: — 
Referring  to  his  own  boyhood,  he  says  "  I  was  taken  to  Carmar- 
then by  my  father,  and  introduced  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  printer, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Carmarthen  Journal  .... 
A  gentleman  dined  with  us  who  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Hugh 
Hughes;  he  talked  in  Welsh  to  Mr.  Evans.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was,  as  I  thought,  a  wonderful  picture  in  oil,  large,  of 
Mr.  Evans  and  his  whole  family  at  breakfast ;  but  what 
entranced  me  was  the  painting  of  the  cups  and  saucers  together 
with  the  table  adornments.  After  dinner  the  Beauties  of 
Caonbria  was  introduced.  Then  I  learnt  that  the  gentleman 
who  dined  with  us  was  the  doer  of  the  picture  and  the  book. 
.  .  .  .  of  which  a  fine  copy  is  in  the  D.  F.  Collection,  cuts 
and  letter-press,  all  on  India  paper.  A  copy  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  CardifiF  Free  Library.  On  referring  to  my  notes,  I  find 
H.  Hughes  was  born  in  Carmarthen  a.d.  1796,  died  1828,  I 
have  no  record  where."  He  also  writes  a  brief  note  of  his 
estimate  of  the  work,  "  admiring  it,  as  knowing  it  to  be  by  fai*, 
up  to  its  date,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  wood  engraving." 
He  adds  "  I  find  no  evidence  of  Hughes  having  been  a  pupil  of 
Bewick.     I  doubt  it,  forasmuch  as  Hu^liPrs,  as  far  as  landscape 
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work  is  concerned,  is  entirely  beyond  anything  Bewick  ever 
did  in  landscape  delineation." 

In  the  new  edition  of  Jackson  and  Chatto's  History  of  Wood 
Engravmg,  and  in  an  interesting  review  of  that  work  in 
Gassell's  Magazine  of  Arty  vol  v.,  p.  240,  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Bamett, 
will  be  found  a  reprint  of  Hughes'  block  of  "  PwU  Caradog." 
Upon  it  Mr.  Bamett  remarks :  "  Hugh  Hughes,  a  successor  of 
Bewick  and  Branston,  was  a  man  of  original  talent,  som^  of  his 
work  evincing  wonderful  appreciation  of  nature.  Like  Bewick 
and  Branston,  he  drew  his  own  subjects,  one  of  which,  Pwll 
Caradog,  we  give.  It  displays  a  knowledge  of  natural  form  and 
a  masterly  handling  of  the  tool  hardly  second  to  Bewick's, 
while  it  is  full  of  delicately  varied  tones,  light  and  shade,  and 
natural  spirit.  Note  too  the  skilful  and  artistic  rendering  of 
the  foam  and  spray  from  the  falling  water,  and  the  charmingly 
delicate  treatment  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees." 

In  concluding  these  critical  notes,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  most  skilful  artist  of  our  own  time,  one 
who  as  an  engraver  of  highly  finished  blocks  of  small  size  has 
few  equals — we  refer  to  Mr.  George  Pearson,  of  London,  who 
on  our  applying  to  him  for  information  and  an  opinion  replied  as 
follows : — 

"  I  consider  them  [the  engravings  in  Beauties  of  Cambria] 
equal  to  any  of  the  landscape  illustrations  of  Hughes's  period, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  There  is  the  same  dexterous  use 
of  the  graver  in  the  white  line,  tooling  of  foliage  and  plants 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  same  realistic  treatment  of  natural 
objects,  minute,  careful,  and  laborious.  I  think  he  fails  most 
in  skies  and  in  water,  both  of  which  are  very  stiff  compared 
with  the  varied  aerial  effects  of  present  wood-engraving.  I 
except  his  water/aZZ*,  i.e.,  the  falls  themselves.  The  use  of 
pure  black  as  the  ground  on  which  near  objects  are  to  be 
depicted  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  would 
not  now  be  tolerated,  as  being  too  artificial — see  *  Glynhir 
Waterfall,'  and  *  Nelson's  Tower,'  the  former  containing  a  good 
specimen  of  natural  treatment  in  the  fern  group.  I  cannot 
say  I  think  very  highly  of  the  figures,  with  the  exception  of 
his  humorous  groups,  which  are  worthy  of  Bewick — see  *  Caer- 
philly Castle '  and  *  Bardsey.'  I  might  say  more,  something 
about  every  plate,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Precision  is  one  of 
their  main  characteristics,  but  before  this  even  I  should  place 
accurate  observation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  correct  delineation, 
except  so  far  as  this  is  hindered  by  the  conventional  idea«»  of 
tooling  then  prevalent — a  sort  of  wriggle  which  is  facetiously 
tern^.ed  by  many  engravers  the  '  imperial  wriggle,'  see  *  Pem- 
broke Castle '  foreground,  &c." 

The  chief  object  of  this  article  has  been  to  call  attention  to 
the  work  of  an  artist  of  whom  Wales  should   be  proud,  and  of 
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whose  powers  but  very  few  are  cognisant.  Of  the  work  of  which 
we  have  given  this  meagre  account  there  cannot  be  very  many 
copies  in  existence,  and  we  deem  it  of  much  importance  that 
their  artistic  value  should  be  known,  and  copies,  where  existini^, 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  No  less  do  we  wish  to  discover 
other  examples  of  the  artist's  powers.  The  writer  would  feel 
special  gratitude  for  any  information  which  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  Red  Dragon  readers  in  regard  to  the  personal  or 
artistic  history  of  Hugh  Hughes,  the  delineator  of  the  Beauties  ' 

of  Gambriay  lest,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson  : — 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note,  I 

Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth,  I 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men.  i 

Cardiff.  T.  H.  Thomas. 


TO  THE  LOVER  OF  THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

Tho'  low  thy  lady  lies  beneath  the  mould ! 

And  on  her  grave  flowers  grow,  and  grass  is  green : 

While  she  from  heaven's  delight  to  thee  doth  lean, 

And  one  with  her,  strong  love  doth  thee  enfold, 

Still  shall  your  souls  commune  for  all  the  stars  between  ! 

Till  near  thee  thrill  her  soft  hair's  golden  sheen, 

Her  robes  of  light !  as  Heaven's  gates  are  unrolled  ; 

And  ye  two  meet — Love-crowned,  and  aureoled  1  i 

Not  Love  is  dead !  but  Death  is  changed  by  Love 
To  a  fair  Angel  by  earth's  prison  gate  ; 
That  shall  the  barrier  of  flesh  remove. 
And  bring  thee  to  thy  Bride,  with  joy  elate. 
Where  waits  the  Lord  of  Life  to  bid  thee  prove 
With  her,  the  bliss  for  which  thou  wert  create. 

Penarth.  Iris. 


LITKHATUIIR.  AKT.  AND  AUCHiEOf.OGY  OF  THE 

MONTH. 


Several  objects  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and  the  antiquary 
have  recently  been  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  which 
are  being  made  for  the  piers  of  the  new  railway  viaduct  above 
Newport  bridge  in  Monmouthshire.  The  total  depth  to  which  the 
foundations  extend  is  about  fifty  feet,  and  various  strata  have  been 
bored  through.  Peat  was  found  about  twenty  feet  below  the  river 
mud.  A  number  of  bones  in  various  stages  of  petrification  have 
also  been  collected  by  one  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
works.  One  is  the  antler  of  a  red  deer,  and  there  is  also  a  large 
rib  bone,  which  has  been  fractured  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  and  got  welded  together  again.  These  discoveries,  says  a 
local  paper,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  locality  was  the  site  of  a  ford  * 
across  the  river  from  a  very  remote  date. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  have  conferred  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Kev.  Thomas  Charles  Edwards, 
Principal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith. 

The  Senates  of  the  University  Colleges  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  and  of  Aberystwith  have  urged  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  the  importance  of  inserting  Welsh 
among  the  alternative  languages  in  which  candidates  may  be 
examined  at  the  matriculation  examination. 


The  commission  for  the  port i  ait  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Anglesey  (Mr.  R.  Davies),  as  a  memento 
of  his  long  Parliamentary  connection  with  the  county,  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Frank  HoU,  R.A. 

Numerous  designs  for  the  Jubilee  memorial  on  Moel  Fammau, 
near  Mold,  have  been  on  view  at  Chester  Town  Hall.  A  model 
is  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  of  Liverpool. 

A  curious  relic  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  has  been 
brought  from  the  Crimea  by  Major  W.  T.  Walker,  3rd  iliddlesex 
Regiment.    The  23rd  Royal  Welsh  lost  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma 
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their  colonel  and  eight  officers,  who  were  all  interred  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  face  of  the  earthworks.  Their  fellow 
soldiers  placed  a  stone  on  ^he  grave  with  an  inscription  givinc^ 
the  names  of  those  who  fell,  and  the  stone  remained  undisturbed 
for  thirty  years.  A  large  marble  monumental  tomb  has  now 
been  erected  over  the  grave,  and  the  old  stone  was  broken  by 
the  workmen  and  thrown  on  one  side.  The  stone  arrived  in 
England  in  a  very  broken  condition,  but  was  carefully  put 
together  by  Messrs.  Dunkeley,  of  Highgate.  It  bears  the 
names  of  Sergeant-Major  H.  Jones,  Colour-Sergeant  R.  Hitch- 
cock, Sergeant  T.  E.  Edmunds,  drummers  and  privates  killed  on 
the  field.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  front  face : — 
"  During  the  attack  on  these  heights,  20th  September,  1854, 
H.  B.  M.  xxiii.  R.  W.  Fusiliers  lost  the  following  officer?: 
liieutenant-Colonel  Harry  George  Chester ;  Captains  Arthur  \\\ 
Williams  Wynn,  Francis  E.  Evans,  John  Charles  Conolly: 
Lieutenants  Frederick  P.  R.  Delme  Radclifie,  William  N. 
Young,  Bart.,  Henry  Anstruther,  and  Joseph  Butler,  all  killed 
on  the  field ;  also  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Augustus  Apple- 
waite,  mortally  woundecf  and  died  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1 854.     This  stone  is  sacred  to  their  memory." 

The  Welshmen  resident  in  Toronto  have  established  a  St. 
David's  Society  of  Canada,  the  first  Welsh  society  formed  in  the 
Dominion. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Welsh  National  Society, 
a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Cfriffith  Ellis,  M.A.,  on  the  subject 
of  a  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Welsh.  Passing 
over  the  objections  to  a  revision  arising  from  the  supposed 
danger  to  faith  in  the  divine  authorship  of  the  Scriptures,  a  brief 
review  was  taken  of  the  history  of  previous  revisions  from  the 
time  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  revision  of 
1881.  The  Welsh  translation  of  Dr.  Parry  was  issued  in  1620 — 
nine  years  later  than  the  English  revision — which  shows  that  the 
Greek  text  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  revisers  must  have  been 
practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  hands  of  King  James's 
revisers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  many  places  the  Welsh 
translation  is  more  correct  than  the  English  Authorised  Version, 
and  gives  the  renderings  which  the  revised  version  has  adopted; 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement. 
Finally,  it  was  shown  that  Welshmen  have  practically  already 
all  the  advantages  of  a  revision  from  the  English  revised  version, 
though  a  serious  disadvantage  arises  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly correcting  the  Welsh  text.  It  was  desirable  to  have  a 
revised  version  were  it  possible  to  produce  it  without  destroying 
the  charm  and  perfection  of  style  characterising  the  present 
version.     The  speaker  could  not,  however,  with  any  confidence 
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place  himself  among  the  advocates  of  a  revised  version  in  the 
Welsh  language.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  discussion 
took  place. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Lewis  (Swansea),  a  gentleman  whose  excellent 
translation  into  English  of  "Gwilym  Hiraethog's  "  F  Gdf  must 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon^  has 
j  ust  reprinted  a  translation  into  Welsh  of  the  first  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  We  trust  the  attempt  here  so  honestly  and  ably  made 
will  attract  a  widespread  attention.  The  author's  purpose 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  admirably  served  were  it  to  elicit  the 
opinions  of  scholars  as  to  the  most  suitable  metre  for  the  ren> 
dering  into  Welsh  of  passages  from  the  Iliad.  There  is  almost 
endless  disputing  on  this  question  as  regards  the  English.  We 
never  remember  seeing  any  portion  of  the  grand  old  epic  in 
Welsh  except  the  selections  given  by  Dr.  Edwards,  years  ago,  in 
his  Traethodau  LlenyddoL  These  are  in  rhyme,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  other  rhyming  versions  of  certain  books  have 
appeared  besides.  Any  effort  in  Hexameters  we  have  never 
heard  of.  Mr.  Lewis's,  we  trust,  will  meet  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  richly  deserves. 

In  some  competitions  instituted  by  the  Pall  Ma' I  Gazette^ 
]Miss  Mary  Davies  has  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as 
the  best  English  soprano,  and  also  as  the  best  female  singer  of 
English  ballads. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Welsh  National  Society  recently 
an  address  on  "The  Welsh  Revival  under  the  Tudors"  was 
delivered  by  Professor  J.  E.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Aberystwith  College. 


Miss  Kenyon  has  received  permission  from  Sir  Theodore 
JSIartin  to  compile  from  his  work  a  popular  edition  of  the  life 
of  the  Prince  Consort.  This  book  will  be  issued  under  the  title 
of  "  Albert  the  Good :  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort." 


I^rd  Herschell  attended  an  eisteddfod  at  Aberavon  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  in  an  address  spoke  of  the  practical  benefits  arising 
from  such  competitions,  and  said  that  although  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  used  that  day  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  singing. 


Bott^  anil  ^uene£(. 


[CoNriNED  TO  Mattbbs  Relating  to  Walbs  and  thb  Bobdxb  Countixs.] 


NOTES. 


A  Story  of  General  John  Cadwalladbb. — Your  New  York  oontributor  "  Ap 
P.  A.  Mdn  "  gives  in  his  list  of  gallant  Welshmen  who  took  part  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence  (xi — 812)  GeneralJohn  Gadwallader,  of  whom  your  readers 
may  like  to  be  told  t^e  following  story.  The  general  fought  a  duel  near  Pfaila- 
delphia^  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1778,  with  General  Thomas  Gonway,  who 
received  his  antagonist's  bullet  in  the  mouth,  and  fell  forward  on  his  face.  He 
then  raised  himself  and  addressed  Gadwallader,  humorously,  as  follows  : — "  You 
fire  with  much  deliberation,  General,  and  certainly  with  a  great  deal  of  effect.** 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Gadwallader  challenged  Conway — a  bristling  young 
Irish-American — for  his  persistent  calumniations  of  General  Washington,  and 
that  the  hostile  meeting  between  these  two  distinguished  general  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  occurred  upon  the  birthday  of  the  illustrious  object  of  their 
dispute.  Gonway,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  sit  up  after  his  wound  (and  frum 
which  he  recovered),  wrote  to  his  commander-in-chief  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  great  grief  for  all  he  had  said  or  written,  and  asked  Washington's 
forgiveness  fur  any  and  all  of  his  offensive  acts.  The  story  reads  almoetlikea 
modem  version  of  the  Fluellen  and  Hstol  one  of  old. 

Oardif.  Blaoklettbr  Fouo. 

•   « 
» 

Geltic  Flora  (xi. — 371). — The  Oeiriadur  Cjfmreigot  **  Gynddelw  "  (Caernarvon, 
1868)  18  also  worthy  of  being  consulted  on  this  subject,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  provincial  equivalents  he  gives 

Epbog. 

Referring  to  the  translation  by  "T.G.U."  from  M.  Gaidoz,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  best  collection  of  Welsh  names  of  plants  will  be  found  in  the  just 
published  Flora  of  Cardiff^  by  Mr.  John  Storrie,  Curator  of  the  Cardiff  Museum, 
and  issued  by  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society. 

Cardiff.  T.H.T. 

• 

"Nant  Olchfa." — I  have  refrained  from  making  the  following  remarks  on 
the  fair  writer's  preface  to  this  tale,  in  the  Red  Dragon  for  August,  1886,  leet  they 
.should  create  prejudice  against  the  tale  itself,  before  it  was  finished.  However, 
errors  should  always  be  corrected.  The  authoress  professes  g^reat  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language,  and  criticiiea  its  construction  very  severely.  But  what  she 
advances  plainly  proves  that  her  knowledge  of  Welsh  is  very  impeif  ect.  She  tells  us 
that  "  nant "  means  "a  ravine."  This  is  scarcely  correct  Every  Welsh  schoolgirl 
knows  that  nani  is  a  brook,  and  that  cwm  is  "  a  ravine."  In  some  instances  the 
hollow  through  which  the  brook  runs  may  be  called  a  ravine.  "  Nant  Olchfa," 
without  the  article  yr,  is  not  Welsh,  any  more  than  its  literal  translation  into  the 
"ravine  of  the  washing  place"  is  tolerable.     Indeed,  this  sounds  very  much  like 
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nonsense.  "  Llysderw  "  also  i«  not  Welsh,  but  may  be  Chinese.  Llys-y-dderwen 
or  JUyt-y-deri  might  pass.  Then,  we  have  "Cwm  Kithin,"  rendered  *'6or>e 
Valley;"  but  the  fair  writer's  misfortune  is  her  want  of  knowledge  of  nature  — 
that  eithin  never  spontaneously  grow  in  a  valley ;  but  rather  on  mountainous  and 
dry  land.  She  tells  us  that,  "  by  vocal  mutation,  g  is  liable  to  be  sometimes 
omitted  at  the  commencement  of  a  word ;"  and,  she  might  add,  in  the  middle 
of  a  word.  But  she  declares  that,  *'  should  any  uninitiated  individual  wish  t4» 
know  what  the  above-mentioned  *  vocal  mutation'  is,"  she  fears  she  "oouUI 
give  no  satisfactory  definition  of  it,"  which  is  very  likely,  and  she  adds,  witli 
considerable  self-satisfaction,  that  she  herself  has  "always  regarded  it  in  the 
light  of  a  Welsh  grammatical  mystery  whose  rules  are  amongst  the  things  thut 
no  fellow  can  make  out"  But  the  omission  of  G  in  Qolckfa^  so  as  to  make  it  her 
'*  Olchfa,"  is  not  a  vocal  mutation  ;  it  is  a  suppression  or  excision  of  the  initial  G. 
The  writer  further  complains  that  c  mutates  into  "  a  guttural  ng  or  ngk,  which  i^ 
only  pronounceable  at  hazard  of  sore  throat."  Does  she  get  a  sore  throat  when  sb» 
pronounces  such  English  words  as  bang,  clang,  gang,  long,  prong,  strong,  thong, 
wrong,  and  hundreds  of  other  such  words  ?  She  concludes  her  prelude  by  telling' 
us  that  she  has  often  fancied  that  "  vocal  mutation  is  a  special  provision  to  keep 
strangers  from  learning  Welsh."  At  all  events  something  has  kept  her  from 
doing  so.  Her  tale,  evidently,  would  have  been  more  creditable  "  sans  preface," 
and  herself  "  sans  chapeau,"  of  which  she  writes. 

BdN  T  Gleb. 


QUERIES. 

DAViKa  OF  Hbrkford's  "Psalmbs  of  David." — I  have  in  my  possession  a 
copy  of  The  PscUmet  of  David  in  verse  "  Begun  by  The  Noble  and  Learned 
Gent  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Knt,  and  finished  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  His  Sister  ;  Now  first  Printed  from  a  Copy  of  the 
Original  Manuscript  Transcribed  by  John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  in  the  Reign  of 
James  the  Fir»t"  Published  in  1823.  In  the  advertisement  in  the  firat  pages 
of  the  book  it  is  stated  :  "  The  MS.  from  which  it  has  been  printed  is  in  folio, 
copied  from  the  original  by  John  Davies,  of  Hereford  (writing  master  to  Prince 
Henry),  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  attainments  and  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney."  Can  you,  or  one  of  your  readers,  give  any  information  as  to  this 
John  Davies  ?    Was  he  a  Welshman  ? 

Pontypridd.  EsaYLLYDD. 

• 

IiOBT  Towns  in  Cabmarthbnshire. — Legends  of  towns  which  have  disap- 
peared seem  to  be  connected  with  nearly  every  Welsh  lake.  This  is  the  case 
also  with  Tal>y-Uychau,  near  Llandeilo,  and  Llanllwch,  besides  Carmarthen. 
Some  of  the  traditions  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
in  reference  to  Llyn  Safaddan,  Breconsbire.  But  I  have  only  seen  slight 
references  to  the  above  twa  It  may  be  that  some  of  your  readers  can  tell  us 
more  about  Tal-y-Uychau  than  that  it  sank  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  more  about  Llanllwch  than  that  it  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake,  giving  place  t>  a  lake  which  gradually  deteriorated  into  a  very 
extensive  marsh,  thereby  giving  considerable  annoyance  to  railway  engineering 
skia 

Efboq. 

* 

Thb  Rev.  Evan  Evans. — Jones,  in  his  UisUn^y  of  Walts,  p.  256,  says  :  Evans, 
better  known  as  *' Ifan  Brydydd  Hir,"  was  born  1730;  "Gwynionydd" 
{Enwogion  Ceredigion)  says  the  same,  and  so  do  J.  T.  Jones  {Oeir.  Byw.),  and 
Rowlands  {Uyfryddiaeth) ;  but  the  Penny  Cyclopa:dia  says  he  was  born  in  1781, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  gives  the  date  May  20th,  1781  (O.S.),  on  the 
authority  of   Evans  himself.     Jones  sayH  further  (1824)  that  "a    rough    and 
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9f 


unhewn  stone  points  out  the  remains  of  this  ancient  bard  ;"  while  "Gwynionydd 
says  (1869)  there  is  no  stone.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  a  stone 
has  been  since  placed  there. 

Aherdare,  T.C.U. 

«  • 

Johnson's  Diotionabt. — According  to  Boswell,  Johnnon  wKs  aBsistftd  in  his 
dictionary-work  by  a  Welsh  gentleman.     Is  his  name  known  ? 

CanUn'idge.  W.  A. 

The  Thrbb  Rotal  Dtnastirs  of  Walks. — What  were  these?  And  what 
were  their  arms  ? 

raddington.  NsMO. 

*   « 

Priodl  —I  would  thank  anybody  who  would  tell  me,  for  a  literary  purpose,  the 
real  root  of  the  word  Priodi.     Is  it  Celtic  or  Latin  ? 

Monmouth.  I.  G. 

« 
"Hail  Coluitbia." — Mr.  Ap  P.  A.  Mdn,  in  his  very  interesting  articles  on 
'*  What  America  owes  to  Welshmen,"  states  (zL — 311) — That  Francis  Hopkins 
"  was  the  author  of  *  Hail  Columbia,'  our  national  air."  Will  Mr.  Jones  (Ap  P.  A. 
M6n)  kindly  inform  us  whether  Hopkins  wrote  the  words  or  the  air  ?  Of  course, 
I  am  aware  that  the  apparent  reading  is,  that  be  was  the  "author of  the  air,"  but 
the  term  "  author  "  being  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  writer  of  the 
words  of  a  piece,  and  **  composer  "  with  that  of  the  music,  will  I  hope  serve  as 
Kufficient  apology  for  my  asking  for  more  precise  information. 

Hereford.  E. 

• 

The  Rev.  John  Llewellyn  Da  vies,  M.A.  (ix. — 398  ;  x. — 282).— Am  I  right 
in  saying  that  though  the  Rev.  J.  LL  Davies  may  have  been  bom  in  England, 
that  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham,  was  a  native 
of  Llanddewi  Brevi,  where  he  was  bom  December.  1795  ?  He  received  his 
elementary  education  under  the  Rev.  Bliez^r  Williams,  of  Lampeter,  whence 
he  went  first  to  Oxford  and  then  to  Cambridge,  graduated  B.D.  in  1880,  and  D.D. 
in  1844.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  considerable  note.  He  died 
October  2l8t,  1861. 

Ahtrdare,  T.C.XJ. 

• 

Coke's  *' Commentary  "  in  Welsh. — Can  any  cori'espondent  oblige  me  with  the 
date  when  the  Commentary  was  completed  ?  According  to  Rowlands'  LLyfryddiaetk 
(p.  574),  it  was  begun  in  1804,  by  the  Rev.  Owen  DaWes  and  John  Hughes,  and 
carried  on  by  them  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Hemingway,  failed.  After  that  six  numbeis  were  brought  out  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hughes  [was  it  the  same  ?]  and  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  and  printed 
by  one  Paris,  in  London,  so  bringing  it  to  the  end  of  the  Gospels.  Then  the  Rev. 
David  Davis,  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Davis,  of  Castle  Howell,  became  truislator, 
and  Mr.  John  Daniel,  Carmarthen,  printer,  and  the  work  was  completed  eomdune 
in  three  volumes  quarto — but  when  ?  It  will  be  observed  above  that  the  name 
of  the  last  translator  is  given  as  David.  In  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Davis, 
of  Evesham,  another  son  of  Davis,  of  Castle  Howell,  the  translation  is  said  t*» 
have  been  done  by  him  ;  that  he  began  it  before  settling  in  Coventry  in  1810,  and 
continued  it  after.  There  are  two  articles  touching  on  this  subject  in  the  Ge^nen, 
for  April,  1886,  one  of  them  describing  the  translation  as  done  "yn  fwngleraidd." 
Would  this  apply  to  the  whole  or  to  a  part  only  ? 

Aberdare.  T.C.U. 

* 
Navi(;attng  the  Bristol  Channel  in  a   Coracle.— In  ffiU  awl  VaUtif,  V»y 
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Catherine  Sinclair,  p.  269,  published  in  1889,  is  the  following:  "Some  years 
since,  a  spirited  boatman  on  the  Wye  astonished  the  natives  at  Ross  by 
undertaking,   for  a  wager,  to  navigate  his  coracle  to  the  farthest  extremity 

of  the   Bristol  Channel His   voyage  lasted  a  fortnight, 

during  which  he  encountered  difficulties  beyond  belief."  It  is  intimated  that 
the  voyager  succeeded.  Is  anything  known  of  this  voyage?  It  might  throw 
light  upon  the  possibilities  of  very  ancient  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales,  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  South  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Abluntdd  Pontypoou 


•  * 


Captain  Jonbs. — Can  any  Red  Dragon  correspondent  throw  light  upon  the 
antecedents  of  a  Captain  Jones,  who  had  a  conmiission  in  the  royal  army  of  His 
Majesty  King  Charles  I .  ?  He  commonded  a  troop  of  horse,  apparently  under 
Governor  Sir  Charles  Lloyd,  at  Devizes,  1644,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  history 
of  that  town  the  first  time  the  following  proclamation  : — 

'*  To  the  Chief -constables  of  the  Hundr«l  of  Potteme  and  Cannings,  and  every  of 

them. 

**  These  are  in  the  King's  Majesty's  name  to  will  and  require  you  that  you  send 
out  of  your  Hundred  forty  load  of  good  and  sufficient  hay,  the  same  to  be  sent  to 
the  castle  within  the  Devizes  forthwith,  all  delays  and  excuses  set  aside.  Whereof 
fail  you  not,  as  you  answer  the  contrary  at  your  utmost  peril. 

"  Dated  at  the  Devizes,  this  28th  of  December,  1644. 

"  Charlss  Llotd. 

"  P.S. — I  require  you  also  to  provide  straw  and  provender,  as  much  as  Captain 
Jones  shall  think  fit  for  the  garrison." 

This  Sir  Charles  Lloyd  was  the  king's  chief  engineer  and  quarter-master  general, 
and  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  once  more  the  fortifications  around  Devizes,  and 
to  restore  (for  a  brief  season,  as  it  turned  out)  the  military  character  of  both  tower 
and  town.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1645,  the  two  Parliamentary  generals,  Crom- 
well and  Waller,  left  their  quarters  at  Lavington,  and  proceeded  to  the  relief  of 
Taunton  Having  thrown  succour  into  the  town  beleaguered  by  Lord  Goring,  they 
again  retired  eastward  in  two  bodies.  Cromwell  took  the  route  through  Dorset- 
shire ;  while  Waller  proceeded  to  South  Wilts,  passing  near  Bath  and  Marshfield. 
Having  amused  himself  by  sticking  a  few  petaids  in  the  city  gates  of  the  former 
place,  he  sent  forward  a  party  of  horse  in  an  expedition  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Devizes,  "  who,  falling  foul  of  a  troop  of  the  Devizes  horse,  led  by  Captain  Jones, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Calne,  leaving  in 
Jones's  hands  a  few  prisoners."  Waller  left  Calne  with  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men,  in  addition  to  a  contingent  of  Cromwell's  forces,  and  proceeded  to  the 
reduction  of  Colonel  Boville's  garrison  at  Lacock  Abbey,  but  intelligence  having 
reached  him  that  Goring's  cavalry  were  pursuing  Cromwell  in  Dorsetshire,  he 
changed  his  plans,  and  altered  hia  course,  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Oliver,  and  accordingly  '*  traced  a  southerly  course  through  Rowde,  Potteme,  and 
Lavington."  As  they  passed  by  the  old  road  at  the  foot  of  Cane  Hill,  ''  Jones's 
troopers,  elated  by  their  recent  success,  had  the  temerity,  notwithstanding  the 
HmaUness  of  their  numbers,  to  issue  out  of  the  town  (Devizes)  and  skirmish  with 
his  horse.  The  result  was  what  might  have  reasonably  been  expected.  After 
an  action  of  very  brief  duration,  Jones  and  his  men  were  chased  up  into  Devizes,  the 
Parliament's  horse  entering  pell  mell  with  their  adversaries,  and  dashing  through  the 
market-place  with  a  view  to  secure  the  castle  gates.  Those  of  Jones's  men  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  themselves  behind  the  works  lost  the  majority  of  their 
horses  and  arms,  while  others  were  pursued  and  shot  down  in  the  streets.  The  bold 
captain  himself  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had 
recently  taken  as  above-mentioned  near  Calne ;  the  manner  of  which  tragical 
event,  being  set  forth  by  Master  John  Vickars  in  the  second  part  of  his  Looking 
OUuafor  Malignanttt  may  as  well  be  presented  in  its  original  garb." 

"  Captain  Jones,  a  Welshman,  who  had  a  command  in  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
led  out  the  forces  which  Sir  William  Waller  there  lately  took  and  routed  :  on  the 
night  before  he  went  out  to  encounter  Sir  William's  brigade,  drank  divers  healths 
of  strong  waters  and  wine  at  an  inn  in  the  Devizes  to  the  confusion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Sir  William,  and  the  Roundheads,  on  his  bare  knees,  and  did  beat  three  or 
four  in  his  company  who  did  refuse  to  pledge  them.     The  next  morning  some  of 
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Sir  William  Waller's  men,  who  were  taken  prisonera  by  this  Captain  Jones  his 
men,  were  sent  to  the  same  inn  and  lodging  where  Jones  drank  those  healths. 
But  soon  after,  Sir  William's  forces  routing  Jones,  took  two  hundred  of  his  horse 
and  pursued  Jones  into  Devizes  ;  who,  flying  on  horseback  towards  the  same  inn, 
one  of  Sir  William's  soldiers  there  imprisoned,  just  as  he  came  before  the  inn 
door,  seeing  him  flying,  and  the  Parliament's  forces  pursuing,  having  his  pistol 
charged,  shot  him  in  the  head.  Whereupon  he  fell  down  from  his  horse  at  the 
same  doer  where  he  drank  those  healths,  more  to  his  own  than  Sir  William's 
confusion.  There  he  lying  dead  in  the  street,  the  innkeeper  informed  Sir  William 
what  healths  he  had  there  drank  overnight  before,  and  what  a  just  judgment  was 
now  befallen  him  in  that  very  place.  With  which  Sir  William  and  divers  gentle- 
men with  him  were  much  affected.  This  is  attested  by  one  Captain  Brummidge, 
a  gentleman  of  quality,  an  ear  and  eyn-^vitne88  to  all  these  premises,  who  was 
present  with  Sir  William  in  the  Devizes  when  this  judgment  befell  this  health- 
quaffing  cavalier." 

In  Mr.  Brill's  excellent  history,  Military  and  Municipal,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  these  particulars,  there  is  a  quaint  print  of  two  lusty,  half-drunken  troopers 
olinking  their  glasses,  while  a  flre-eatins:  captain  stands  with  his  drawn  sword 
threatening  a  fourth  cavalier,  who,  on  bis  bended  knees,  holds  reluctantly  the 
^ass,  apparently  squeamiah  of  his  liquor,  or  the  health  dictated  by  the  captaiiL 
The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  has  the  gallant  trooper  falling  back  over  the 
cmpper  of  his  powerful  charger  ;  the  Roundhead  prisoner  at  the  door  of  the  inn 
holds  the  discharged  pistol  with  which  he  has  shot  his  enemy,  while  Waller's  horse 
are  seen  in  the  background  spurrin^^:  on  in  pursuit  past  the  ^market  cross.  The 
following  is  Waller's  despatch  relating  to  the  skirmish  : — 

"  To  William  Lentha]l,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Downton,  2(5  of  March,  1645. 

"  Sir, — In  regard  of  my  Lord  Goring's  labouring  to  impede  my  march,  I  went  to 
Lavington,  and  thence  upon  the  advance  of  a  long  march  over  the  Plaiiis,  I  came 
safe  ....  hither.  On  my  way  between  Calne  and  Lavington,  I  passed  by 
the  Devizes,  where  ....  the  enemy's  horse  sallying  out,  we  charged  them 
and  beat  them  into  the  town,  falling  pell  mell  in  with  them  ;  fur  if  we  had  any 
fort,  I  might  have  bid  fair  to  have  taken  the  castle.  We  took  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  divers  officers  and  many  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  very  good 
horses.  Cromwell,  I  hear,  is  advancing  from  Ringwood  towards  Dorchester.  I 
am  now  going  after  him  to  hear  in  what  condition  he  is  as  fast  as  weary  legs  can 
carzy  me.     Our  want  of  money  is  extreme.    Your  humble  servant, 

"WiLUAM  Wallkb." 

*'  There  was  then  serving  under  Sir  Charles  Lloyd  a  grim  Welshman,  named 
John  Qwynn,  who  had  followed  the  King's  standard  throughout  the  war,  and 
whose  relish  for  fire-eating  in  his  royal  master's  service,  judging  by  his  own 
report,  was  a  passion  incapable  of  being  satisfied.  As  soon  as  the  Devizes 
garrison  had  recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which  Waller  had  thrown 
Uiem,  Captain  Gwynn  and  his  brother  officers  meditated  reprisals,  and  the 
Parliamentary  general's  retreat  towards  the  capital  seems  to  have  f  umijBhed  tbsm 
with  the  required  opportunity.     Let  the  captain  speak  for  himself  : — 

**  When  a  party  of  Waller's  horse  beat  up  our  quarters  at  the  Devizes,  and 
furiously  scoured  the  street,  giving  no  quarter  to  any  soldiers  they  met,  then  I 
ran  and  leaped  across  the  street  of  such  a  sudden  by  tnem  as  to  escape  both  their 
swords  and  pistols,  when  they  killed  Captain  Jones  with  others,  and  shot  Bnsign 
Garroway  in  the  neck.  And  to  be  quit  with  them,  a  knot  of  my  own  associates, 
officers  and  reformadoes  belonging  to  the  garrison,  came  to  pass  away  an  hour  or 
two  with  me  at  my  quarters,  and  there  contracted  to  make  a  party  to  go  and  fall 
upon  Waller's  rear-guard  at  Marlborough  town-end  ;  and  withal,  strictly  resolved 
that  not  a  word  should  be  spoken  after  our  swords  were  drawn,  but  all  to  march 
on  in  order,  and  unanimously  to  sing  a  brisk  lively  tune  (being  a  great  part  of 
their  design),  and  so  fall  on,  singing  : — As  they  did — beat  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
him  through  the  town  at  mid-day,  and  market-day  too ;  which  so  rejoiced  a 
number  of  loyal -hearted  market-people,  that  their  loud  shouts  gave  an  appre- 
hension as  if  an  army  had  come  to  second  them.  This  strong  alarm  did  so 
discompose  their  whole  camp,  that  this  small  party  had  time  enough  to  make  good 
their  long  retreat,  and  to  bring  with  them  their  well-deserved  prize  they  so  bravely 
fought  for^  of  prisoners,  horse  and  arms  ;  without  the  loss  of  a  man  and  but  two 
slightly  wounded."  At  the  end  of  the  memoir  the  notes  of  the  tune  ars  given, 
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which  Sir  Walter  Scott  observed  resembles  the  old  Scotish  air,  "Up  in  the 
morning  early." 

Sir  Charles  Lloyd  surrendered  Devizes  Castle  in  capitulation  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, September  24th,  1C45.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  write  further  of  the 
gallant  Gwynn,  for  surely  these  brave  Welshmen  who  fought  for  King  Charles 
should  be  remembered. 

Brittol.  Hy.  G.  Butterworth. 


REPLIES. 

Pbnbt's  Connbotion  with  the  Marpbklatb  Tracts  (xl— 87). — *'  Oxoniensis  " 
asks  if  "T.C.U.,"  or  anybody  else,  can  tell  him  whether  "  Dr.  liees  could  possibly 
have  read  the  evidence,  &c.,"  implying,  of  course,  that  the  Doctor  had  not  done  so. 
Now  as  nobody  else  has  sent  in  a  reply,  and  as  Dr.  Rees  is  dead  and  cannot  help 
us,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Rees  would  have 
used  the  strong  form  of  words  that  he  did  without  being  convinced,  on  what 
appeared  to  him  good  grounds,  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  But  here  is  another 
opinion,  also  strongly  expressed.  John  Hunt,  in  his  Hittory  o/ReligiouM  Thought 
in  England  (1870,  vol.  I.,  pp.  82,  et  sq.),  who  has  examined  the  Marprelate  contro- 
versy closely,  says,  **  The  persistency  with  which  the  Marprelate  Tracts  have  been 
ascribed  to  Penry  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  recklessness  with  which  men  write 

history  when  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve There  is  nothing  in 

Penry's  character  or  his  writings  that  gives  any  countenance  to  the  conjecture 
that  he  was  Martin  Marprelate."  See  also  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  1813, 
ii.,  p.  68. 

Aberdare.  T.C.U. 

*  « 
« 

loLo  Mobganwg's  Tomb  (xi. — 374). — There  is  no  mystery.  There  was  no 
lettered  stone  when  Waring  wrote,  and  there  was  none  when  Mr.  Thomas  Stephen 
wrote,  many  years  later  (1852),  calling  attention  to  the  fact ;  but  there  was  soon 
after  (1855),  and  there  is  now.  I  don't  see,  however,  how  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  can  be  decisive  in  the  face  of  other  conflicting  testimonies.  Moreover  we 
are  hot  sure  what  the  inscription  means.  It  says  lolo  was  bom  March  10,  1746, 
O.S.  The  *'  O.S."  was  omitted  in  the  account  given  in  the  Red  Dragon,  but  the 
meaning  of  the  O.S.  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  affects 
both  the  dayand  the  year,  or  one  only,  and  which?  Naturally  one  would  say  March, 
1746,  O.S  ,  means  March,  1747,  N.S.  ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  says  it  is  more  than 
probable  lolo  was  bom  in  1747,  as  he  says  himself  he  was  twenty-three  in  1770. 
The  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  says  he  has  seen  it  in  lolo's  own  handwriting  that  he 
was  bom  March  10,  1747.  Now  if  this  date  is  correct,  he  was  not  eighty  when 
he  died  December  18,  1826,  but  in  one  of  his  last  letters  lolo  says  he  "is  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  that  he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  three  years,  and  is  a 
complete  cripple.'' 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  what  the  Register  at  Llancarfan 
had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  the  worthy  Rector  replied  that  the  leaven 
corresponding  to  1746  and  1747  had  been  so  damaged  by  water  many  years  ago 
as  to  have  become  illegible. 

Here  is  another  discrepancy.  Stephen  says  lolo  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Rees  and  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  Marychurch,  June  3,  1781  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans  states  that  "  lolo  and  Margaret  were  married  and 
registered  at  St.  Mary's  Church  the  18th  July,  1781 ;  that  Elizabeth,  their  eldest 
daughter,  was  bom  May  4th,  and  registered  May  9th,  1790,  and  died  April  4th, 
1798." 

Aberdare.  T.C.U. 

• 
A  Univibsitt  at   Bangor  (xi.--378).— Bangor  ("high  choir")  is  a  Welsh 
word  equrralent  to  ''  monastery  "  or  **  monastic  college."    Thus  we  find  mention 
of  Bangor  Aldan--'' the   College    of   Aidan  or   Aedh;"  Bangor  Elbod— *Uhe 
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College    of     Elbod,"    &c.    This   hae    oocanionally    led   writezs  astray,   as  e^., 

Montalembert  {Afon&t  of  the  WfH,  Bk.  viii.,  c.  iL),  followed  by  Charles  Kingdey 

(Hermitt,  p.  249),  who  have  oonfounied  Bangor  Iltyd,  %.€.,  Illtyd's  college  at 

Llantwit  Major,  with  Bangor  Isooed  on  the  Dee,  on  aooount  of  the  similarity  of  the 

names.    There  is  also  an   Irish   Bangor  in   Ulster.    The    present   Bangor  in 

Camarronshire  is  properly  Bangor  Fawr  ("the   Great    College"),  or  Bangor 

Deiniol('*  the  College  of  Deiniol").     Deiniol,  the  son  of  Dnnawd,  founded  a 

monastic  college  there  in  the  sixth  century,  which  became  noted.     (See  Bees's 

WeUh  SaifUi.)    The  Irish  annals  contain   references  to  this  college,  e.^.,  Ann. 

UUon.  A.D.  681  (632)— Combustio  Bennohoir  Moer  in  Britannia.    Awn,  Tigen^ 

A.D.  672— Combustio  Bennchorise  Brittonum.     Ann,   UUon,  A.D.  671 — Combustio 

Jiennchari  Britonum.     As  these  Colleges  were  built  of  wood,  their  destruction  bj 

tire  would  not  be  an  uncommon  or  extraordinary  incident.     Bangor  in  Deinlors 

time  became  the  see  of  a  new  bishopric,  founded  by  Deiniol  with  the  aid  of 

Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Gwynedd.     Deiniol  died  in  584  {Annale$  Oambria, 

cxl.  Annus,  Dispositio  Danielis  Bancorum),  and  was  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Bardsey. 

Bangor,  therefore,  was  known  as  a  "centre  of  learning  "  as  early  as  the  sixtii 

century.     It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  quotation  from  John  Case,  which 

your  correspondent  *'  W.  A."  gives,  has  reference  to  Bangor  in  Carnarvonshire, 

but  rather  to  Bangor  Iscoed  on  the  Dee,  near  Wrexham,  the  destruction  of  whose 

monks  is  a  notable  event   in  Welsh  history  and  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient 

British  Church.     The  story  is  told  by  Bede  (HiHoria  EcdenatUoa  ii.,  2).     In 

618,  Aedelfrid,  or  Ethelfrith,  a  pagan  Saxon,  King  of  Northumbria,  came  against 

Wales,  and  was  met  by  the  Welsh  at  Chester.    Before  the  battle  he  noticed  a 

party  of  monks,  who  were  praying  for  the  defeat  of   the  pagans.     ''Most  of 

them,"  says  Bede,  **  were  from  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  which  it  is  said  there 

was  so  great  a  number  of  monks,  that  when  the  monastery  was  divided  into 

seven  parts  with  governors  (rectores)  set  over  them,  none  of  these  parts  had  less 

than  three  hundred  men,  who  were  all  accustomed  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their 

handd."    Ethelfrith  conmianded  that  the  attack  should  be  made  first  upon  the 

laonk^,  and  about  twelve  hundred  perished,  and  only  fifty  escaped.     This  is 

supposed  by  Bede  to  have  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Augustine,  who  foretold  evil 

to  his  opponents,  prominent  among  whom  were  the  monks  of    Bangor  Iscoed 

under  their  leader  Dunawd.     William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  ruins  at  Bangor 

Iscoed,  *' Sunt  certe  adhuc  (twelfth  century)  ibi  tot  semiruti  parietes  eodesiAnim, 

tantae  tufbae  ruinarum,  quantae  vix  alibi,    which  may,  however,  be  a  statement 

due  to  confusion  with  the   ruins  of  a  Roman   town,  Bovium.     Leland  in  hi^ 

Jtinerary  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bangor  Iscoed  were  partially  visible  in  his  time. 

Cardiff,  E.  J.  Nbwell. 

[Mrs.  Helen  Watney  is  thanked  for  a  reply  on  the  same  subject.] 

• 

Pkgot  Evans,  of  Llanbibib  (xi. — 872). — I  can  only  quote  the  passage  from 
Pennant's  Tour  at  second-hand  respecting  Margaret  Uch  Evans.  I  hope  some 
reader  of  the  Bed  Di'Cbgon  will  be  enabled  to  supply  other  information  as  reli*ble^ 
and  not  so  well-known.  This  Amazon,  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the  lower  lake, 
died  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five,  and,  says  a  Welsh  tourist,  "  she 
was  the  last  specimen  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  British  fair."  "  This 
extraordinary  female,"  says  Pennant,  *'  was  the  greatest  hunter,  shooter,  ■  and 
fisher  of  her  time  ;  she  kept  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  dogs,  terriers,  greyhounds,  and 
spaniels,  all  excellent  in  their  kinds.  She  killed  more  foxes  in  one  year  than  all 
the  confederate  hunts  do  in  ten  ;  rowed  stoutly,  and  was  queen  of  the  lake ; 
fiddled  excellently,  and  knew  all  the  old  British  music ;  did  not  neglect  the 
mechanic  arts,  for  she  was  a  good  joiner ;  at  the  age  of  seventy  was  the  best  wrestler 
in  the  country,  so  that  few  young  men  dared  to  ti^  a  fall  with  her.  She  h«d  a 
maid  of  congenial  qualities ;  but  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  at  last  earthed 
this  faithful  companion.  Maro^aret  was  also  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  boat-builder, 
and  maker  of  harps.  She  shod  her  own  horses,  made  her  own  shoes,  and  bnilt 
her  own  boats,  while  she  was  under  contract  to  convey  the  copper  ore  down  the 
lakes.  All  the  neighbouring  bards  paid  their  addresses  to  Margaret,  and 
celebrated  her  exploits  in  pure  British  vene.     At  length  she  gave  her  hand  to  the 
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most  eflFeminate  of  her  admirers,  as  if  pre-determined  to  maintain  the  superiority 
which  nature  had  bestowed  on  her." 

BrittoL  Ht.  G.  Buttibworth. 

[Mrs.  Helen  Watney  is  thanked  for  a  reply  on  the  same  subject.] 

• 

Weusb  Namks  of  Streams  (xL — 277). — A  friend  suggests  the  following 
derivations  : — Llwchvn'  =  Llweh-ddwr,  ue,,  water  of  the  lake,  Uwdi  being  the  same 
as  Scotch  "  loch."  Cf.  Tal-y-Uychau,  and  Llan-llwch,  both  in  Carmarthenshire. 
GwUi ^ gwy-liff  fiow  of  water.  Am'man=wy  (gwy)-nuien^  strong  water.  Or  am 
may  be  the  root  seen  in  the  Latin  am-nt*.  Dafen. — May  not  this  be  du-afcm,  black 
river  ?  I  prefer,  however,  regarding  the  -en  as  a  feminine  ending,  the  Daf  being 
the  same  as  Taf.     Taf-wys  (Thames). 

ErROG. 

Ogwr  seems  to  me  to  be  a  short  form  of  Ogwy  Fawr ;  there  is  an  Ogwy 
Fach.  Ogwy  Fawr  in  English  naturally  becomes  Ogmore,  which  is  always 
used.  Aberogwy  Fawr  is  shortened  in  colloquial  pronunciation  into  Aberogwr 
and  Brogwr.  My  good  old  friends  in  the  Vale  of  Gwlad  Morgan  are  very 
autocratic  in  their  dialect.  Who,  without  knowing  it,  would  suppose  that 
£radlon  stands  for  Broad  Land,  LUchyard  for  Llidiard,  and  Littoomey  for 
Llys  y  Fronydd.  Ogwr  for  Ogwy  Fawr  is  nothing  to  that  Ogwr  cannot  be  the 
original  name  of  the  stream,  because  for  Ogwr  Fawr  we  should  then  have 
Ogwrmore.  Also  Ogwr  is  not  a  simple  word.  It  is  evident  that  Ogwy  is  the  old 
word  for  the  stream.  The  attempt  of  local  philologists  to  derive  it  from  £og-wy, 
salmon  water,  is  in  vain,  as  it  is  a  cognate  of  aqua^  which  is  represented  in 
French  by  the  very  soft  form  of  eau. 

The  consonants  U  and  ch  have  been  much  used,  in  various  forms,  to  express 
'* light'*  and  "water."  To  express  water  we  have  lacus,  loch,  lough,  lake, 
llwch,  llychwr,  in  different  languages.  To  express  light  we  have  lux  (lues),  luces, 
Iluched  (lightness),  licht,  light,  golwg,  Uygaid  (organs  to  use  light) ;  oculus  is 
another  form  with  consonants  transposed  as  cithara  and  crwth,  chitone  and 
tunica,  barrel  and  balir,  casglu  and  dasgu.  From  oculus  we  have  ogle  in 
English,  oeil  in  French,  Germ.  Ange,  Engl,  eye  :  hence  it  appears  ^hat  licht, 
llygaid,  llyched,  eye,  are  but  the  same  word  in  different  forms. 

How  are  we  to  explain  that  Uwch  in  Welsh  is  used  for  dust,  as  .well  as  for  a 
collection  of  water  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  fact  that  pools  of  water,  on  roads,  for 
instance,  are  dried  up,  and  the  alluvial  deposit  thus  left  becomes  hard,  and  when 
trodden  becomes  dust  and  is  blown  about  by  the  wind  ?  No  other  explanation 
suggests  itself  to  me.  The  "  m"  should  never  be  doubled  in  Aberaman,  Gwmaman, 
Brynaman,  Amanford,  as  is  evident  from  the  Latin  cognate  amnis,  and  Welsh 
avon. 

Brecon.  J.  Bo  wen  Jones,  B  A. 

* 

The  "  Harlbian  Miscellany  "  (xL — 87). — Copieu  of  this  work  occasionally 
turn  up  in  the  catalogues  of  second-hand  booksellers.  Here  is  a  **  lot "  appearing 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wm.  Blackledge,  7,  Whetstone  Park,  Lincoln's  Inn- 
fields,  W.C.,  who  has  just  sent  me  the  most  recent  edition  of  his  catalogue  : — 

"  Harleian  Miscellany,  or  a  collection  of  scarce,  curiouf*,  and  entertaining 
Pamphlets  and  Tracts,  as  well  in  Manuscript  as  in  print,  found  in  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  Library,  interspersed  with  Historical,  Political,  and  Critical  Notes, 
8  vols.,  4to,  mottled  calf,  gilt,  fine  copy  of  the  scarce  original  edition,  wi)^  list  of 
.Subecribers,  £4  4s.     1774-6. 

"  This  valuable,  political,  historical,  and  antiquarian  record,  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  in  the  illustration  of  British  History,  contains  between  600  and  700  rare 
and  curious  tracts." — Lowndeb,  Willett's  sold  for  £11  ;  Marq.  Townshend's, 
£13  ISs." 

Cardiff.  Blacklettbr  Fouo. 

• 

The  Fair  Maids  or  Bala  (xi.~372).— I  think  "Taffy"  alludes  to  Lord 
Lyttleton,  who  said  that  some  of  the  prettiest  girls  he  ever  saw  in  all  his  life  were 
at  Bala,  and  who,  when  writing  of  a  nsh  called  the  *'  gwyniadd,"  stated  that  "its 
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flavour  WM  so  delicate,  it  surpassed  even  the  lips  of  the  Fair  Maids  of  Bala." 

From  what  I  know  of  my  countrywomen,  the  Welsh  peasant  girls,  I  opine  that 

his  loxdahip's  noble  ears  would  have  tingled  considerably  if  he  had  ventured  to  i 

test  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  articles,  unless  the  Welsh  maids  of  one  ' 

hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  were  very  different  to  the  Welsh  girls  of  my  childhood, 

for  they  were  particularly  shy  of  a  Saxon  lover,  and  certainly  would  hiave  deemed 

a  kiss  proffered  by  a  *'  gentleman  "  an  insult     Can  anyone  tell  me  what  fish  the 

"  gwyniadd  "  is  ?    A  white  fleshed,  or  silvery  scaled  one,  no  doubt  from  its  Welsh 

name.     Can  it  be  the  "  sewin"  of  our  Carmarthenshire  rivers  f    The  whiting  is  a 

sea-fish,  so  the  ''gwyniadd  "  cannot  be  identical  with  it. 

Berry  Ch&ve,  Lyas,  Hants.  Helkn  Watnkt. 

"  Who  is  Hb?"  (xi. — 372). — Lewis  Morris,  surely.  This  is  only  guess  work  on 
my  part ;  but  I  am  told  that  he  is  all  **  Extremely  Curious  "  quotes  in  personal  p| 

appearance,  and  he  is  Welsh,  is  he  not  ?  Someone  told  me  he  was  a  native  of 
Cfarmarthen. 

BanU.  Helxn  Watnbt. 

[Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  residence  is  at  Penybryn,  Carmarthenshire.  His  is  a 
personality  quite  familiar  to  us.     We  met  him  very  recently  at   Narberth,  in  ^ 

Pembrokeshire.  He  may  be  the  individual  of  whom  "Extremely  Curious*' 
is  in  quest,  and  whom  the  Fortnightly  reviewer  describes ;  but,  like  the  Scotcb]naD« 
we  must  confess  to  having  our   *'doots"  on  the  subject  notwithstanding. — 

Ed.  R.D.] 

*  • 
• 

Thomas  Thomas  (xi — 873). — In  Johnson's  '' ypographia,  p.  6C0,  under  the 
heading  '*  Cambridge,"  may  be  read  :  **  In  this  University  they  received  the  art  of 
printing  early,  but  it  is  uncertun  who  were  the  persons  that  brought  it  thither. 
John  Siberch,  in  1621,  settled  here,  and  stiled  himself  the  first  Greek  printer  in 
England ;  yet  though  there  is  much  Greek  letter  in  his  books,  there  is  not  one 
that  is  wholly  of  that  character.  As  Erasmus  was  then  resident  at  Cambridge, 
he  no  doubt  took  care  of  his  own  works.  In  July,  1534,  King  Henry  VIIL 
granted  to  this  University  for  ever,  under  his  g^reat  seal,  authority  to  name,  and 
to  have  three  stationers  and  printers  of  books,  alyants  and  strangers  not  born 
within,  or  under  his  obedience,  and  they  to  be  taken  and  reputed  as  denizens. 
Notwithstanding  this  favourable  licence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  press,  no 
books  appear  to  have  been  printed  here  after  the  year  1522  to  the  year  1584,  the 
space  of  sixty- two  years,  when  Thomas  Thomas,  M.A.,  and  formerly  of  King's 
College,  in  this  University,  took  up,  and  followed  the  business  of  printing  ;  and 
was,  besides  printer  to  the  University,  author  of  the  dictionary  which  bears  the 
name  of  Thomas  Thomas.     He  died  in  1588." 

Oardif.  T.  H.  Thomas 


DKAOONIGENJI. 


The  following  felicitously  executed  translation  of  a  widely 
known  verse  of  Morgan  fihys,  of  Llanfynydd,  has  been  sent  us 
by  the  Eev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis,  of  Hull : — 

Dy  beo  addewid  rasol 

A  gadwodd  rif  y  gwlith 
O  ddynion  wedi  ei  colli, 


A  gftn  am  dani  byth 
Er  cael  en  mynych  glwyfo 

Gan  becbod  is  y  nen, 
lacbeir  eu  dyfnion  glwyfau 

A  dail  y  bywiol  bren. 


Thy  gracious  ancient  promiBe* 

Has  saved  a  countless  host, 
Who  sing  its  praise  for  ever — 

For  else  they  had  been  lost  I 
Though  often  sorely  wounded 

With  evU  m  the  strife, 
They  found  the  leaves  of  healing 

Upon  the  tree  of  life. 


•  • 


Palm  Sunday,  known  throughout  Wales  as  8ul  y  Blodau, 
received  this  year  a  quite  unwontedly  general  observance. 
The  touching  lines  which  follow  have  been  sent  us  in  com- 
memoration of  the  occasion  : — 

'•FLOWERING  SUNDAY,"  1887. 

Beloved  ones,  who  have  passed  away, 
Upon  your  tombs  our  wreaths  we  lay, 
In  memory  of  our  love's  sweet  day. 

If,  in  the  glory  where  you  dwell, 
Fond  memory  still  her  tale  may  tell, 
Forget  us  not,  who  love  you  welL 

Nay,  gaze  on  us  a  little  space, 
And  think  upon  our  last  embrace, 
And  all  the  dead  day's  '<  tender  grace." 

Cardif.  A.P. 

»  « 
* 

The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Bute,  being  desirous  that 
their  children  should  be  taught  the  Welsh  language,  have 
engaged  Miss  Hughes,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Albert 
House,  Tregaron,  as  a  Welsh  governess. 

*  j» 

* 

Mr.  Fred.  A.  Grey,  a  Welshman,  Assistant  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  Lancashire,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  for  the 
South  Wales  District,  the  Government  having  decided  that  in 
future  Welsh  speaking  inspectors  shall  fill  such  appointments 

in  the  Welsh  district. 

*  • 
• 

Among  a  list  of  blunders  in  examination  papers  contributed 

by  "  Mark  Twain  "  to  the  April  (fool  ?)  number  of  the  Oentv/ry 

is  the  one :  ^*  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1599." 
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DRACONIGEN-E. 


The  following  stanzas,  masterly  in  point  of  compositiony 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Weekly  Mail  published  at 
Cardiff.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  of  living 
Welsh  Bards,  the  venerable  *' Nathan  Dyfed,"  of  Merthyr, 
The  English  (possibly  also  the  Welsh,  but  certainly  the 
English)  reader  should  be  told  that  the  "  Grildas  "  and  "  Gildas 
Cymru "  mentioned  therein  is  the  bardic  title  of  his  humMf* 
servant  the  editor  of  the  Red  Dragon^  whose  native  modes  ly 
will  not  permit  him  to  make  any  attempt  to  translate  the 
highly  flattering  references  to  himself  contained  in  the  Ode. 
The  "  measure,"  it  will  be  perceived,  is  that  of  the  stirring 
"  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech :" — 

*»Y  DDRAIG  GOCH  A  DDYRY  GYCHWYN." 
"Ctmbu  fu,  Gtmbu  a  ftdd." 


Hen£Fych     weU !     hen    <*Ddraig"    y 

dreigiau, 
Erch  arwres  myr  a  chreigiau 
Prydain  Fawr  hyd  der  ororau 

SeilianV "  xnya wen." 
Rhudd  ellylles,  echrys  genfil, 
Gwiber  grib,  gorwangcus  grombili 
Dera'r  Brython,  Uostfawr  westfil 
Dan  gragenbil  gen  ; 
Grynent  Duwiau  Kaiaar, 
Rhag  ei  rhiniawl  Faniar, 
Llengau  '*  Iwl  dan  drengawl  gri 
Yn  gwelwi  mewn  dygn  alar, 
Dychryn  yn  arteithio'i  elf od, 
Braw*n  gordoi  ei  aer  eryrod, 
Gan  eu  hwysgo  ar  ddiaperod 
Drwy  ei  dymod  den. 

LIuman  ''Bnddug"  chwyfiai'n  glaer- 

wyn, 
Drwy'r     "Ddraig    goch     ddyroddaiV 

cych¥^n," 
Buddugoliaeth  !  baeddu  gelyn, 

Pawlyn  bretyn  brad. 
Dan  ei  swyn  y  dewr  *'  Gaswallon/' 
Lywia*r  aerfa'n  Arch  "  Bendragon," 
Glew  omestai  ei  elynion, 
Gwyllon  fleiddiau'r  gad. 
Lluch  ei  phenwu  Uaaog, 
Hawntiai  fraicb  "  Garadog." 
Arwr  gwymp  "  Essyllwg  "  gain 
Yn  nhwrf  llu  "  Rhufain  *'  arfog, 
Daliodd  rwysg  a  thraha'r  Saxon, 
Duliodd  f rithwyr  coed  celyddon, 
Ysgodd  y  Normauiaid  taerion, 
"  Hamon  "  lawr  al  had. 

Ei  chlaer  Ing  enhuddai'r  gelyn 
Hyd  wyll  gadlas  "  Gwm  Llewelyn," 
Yno,  lleddf  gyweirid  Telyn 
Addwyn  "  Cymru  fu," 
Tristwoh,  galar,  dwys  wylofain, 
Kilia*r  awel, — uchel  ochain — 
Draig  Hen  Gymru,  wb,  tra'n  ubaiii 


Ddarwain  dudded  ddu  ! 
Gwyll  y  noa  yn  ysu 
Huan  Uachar  Gymru, — 
*'  Adda  "  'r  milain  Sax  a'i  swydd 
O'i  Iwydd  yn  gorfoleddu  ! 
Oa  yw'r  nos  yn  bygddu— etto 
Daw  Aurora  i  oleuo, — 
Llwch  y  Phenix  fyn  ddatguddio 
'R  Ddraig,  er  llywio'u  Uu. 

Ar  ol  inil  a  mwy  o  flwyddau, 

Byw  yw*n  "  Draig,"  a  by w  ym  ninau 

Ag  argoelion  yn  y  golau 

Fel  *cawn  faith  gyd-fyw  ; 
Llawenychwn ,  nad  i'n  blaenu 
Gyda  chledd,  na  chad  i'w  chladdu — 
Ond  i  freintio'n  gwlad,  a  dysgu 

Moei  a  Rhinwedd  syw  ; 

Dan  dywysiad  '*  Gildas," 

Doethawr  hoff,  cyweithas, 
Galfif  y  Saia  adnabod  IULb 
Byw  urdd  a  pherlain  anian  ; 
Yn  ei  swydd  boed  hir  oea  iddo — 
Fob  dedwyddwch  a*i  gweinyddo, — 
Mwynen  Sais  fo  "  Draig  "  y  CymrO) 

Swyn  Herlodes  y w  ! 

Ein  "  Draig  Goch  "  yn  awr  eheda 
O  Gkierdydd  hyd  dud  Columbia — 
Heirdd  Ynysoedd  Polynesia, 

Llywia  er  ein  Uwydd  ; 
Try  ei  gwyneb  er  gogoniant, 
Ar  ei  llumau  sedda  llwyddiant — 
Gwledydd  CrM  a'u  pobli)edd  synant- 

Gwenant  yn  ei  gwydd  ; 

Portha  bawb  yn  bybyr — 

Lluniaeth  116n  ar  bapur 
Yw  ei  dognau  helaeth  hael 
Ei  moes  i^  mael  cymesur, — 
"  Gwlad  y  GAn,"  a'i  Uaeth  a'i  Uymru, 
Swyna'r  Sais  a  "  Gildas  Cymru  " 
Ar  bob  penvyl  i'w  darpani 

'N  rhad,  a'i  ranu'n  rhwydd. 
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To  return  to  firm  ground.  The  language  of  Grower  and 
Pembroke  is  very  good  Saxon.  In  Gower  the  words  which  are 
not  English  are  Welsh,  and  the  Welsh  words  probably  form 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  vocabulary.  Mr.  Pumell  has 
given  us  specimens  of  the  Welsh  in  English  Pembrokeshire. 
The  Eev.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Carew,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  supplies  two  Welsh  words  from  his  parish  and  a  Welsh 
idiomatic  form  literally  translated — "  Not  you  do  that " — "  Na 
wn'newch  hynna.'*  At  Narberth  the  phrase  is—  "  Not  do  that." 
A  glossary  of  the  common  words  now  in  use  would  probably 
reveal  the  presence  of  as  great  proportion  of  Welsh  in  Pem- 
broke as  in  Grower.  In  both  Gower  and  Pembroke  the  followers 
of  the  Norman  Lords  were  Englishmen,  with  some  admixture 
of  mercenaries  from  abroad.  There  exists  no  shadow  of 
evidence  of  a  Flemish  colony  in  Gower.  The  Pembrokeshire 
colony  was  probably  limited  to  Rhos,  with  head-quarters  at 
Haverfordwest.  The  Flemings  at  Haverfordwest  in  1188  were 
of  so  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Giraldus  that  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  preach  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
The  good  archdeacon  had  his  eye  on  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's,  and  more  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals  than  of  his  countrymen,  he  carefully 
records  that  the  people  sobbed,  they  shed  innumerable  tears  of 
holy  delight,  as  the  result  of  sermons  in  French  and  Latin,  of 
which  the  congregation  generally,  it  is  slily  hinted,  compre- 
hended not  a  single  word  !  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  Welshman  who  was  ready  to  put  up  with  the  new  order  of 
things  was  forced  to  leave  either  Bhos  or  Haverfordwest.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Barons  to  conciliate  the  natives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natives,  as  all  other  peoples  in  similar 
circumstances  have  done,  accepted  the  inevitable  and  made 
the  best  use  of  their  new  position,  both  commercially  and 
politically,  and  learnt  to  live  in  peace  with  their  powerful  and 
wealthy  enemies. 

The  registers  of  the  parishes  throughout  the  county  and  the 
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records  of  Tenby  throw  a  'very  important  light  on  the  past 
state  of  the  population.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
few  of  the  registers  are  of  very  ancient  date.  Browne  Willis 
tells  us  that  to  his  "  great  surprise  "  he  was  **  given  to  under- 
stand that  no  register  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  attempted 
here  (St.  David's)  yet,  this  practice  being  scarcely  observed  at 
any  place  in  these  parts  to  this  day,  and  in  none  anciently." 
The  first  date  in  the  register  of  Narberth  is  1790  ;  Uzmaston, 
1720;  Carew,  1718;  Haverfordwest  (St.  Thomas)  and  Wiston, 
171.5;  Bosherston,  1670;  and  Llawhaden,  1654.  An  analysis  of 
the  names  recorded  in  the  first  fifty  years  gives  the  following 
results: — In  Narberth,  Llawhaden,  Wiston,  and  St.  Issells 
(Saundersfoot),  about  two-thirds  of  the  names  are  Welsh,  or  else 
patronymics  such  as  Jones,  Thomas,  Davies,  which  are  much 
more  common  in  Wales  than  in  England ;  at  Uzmaston,  near 
Haverfordwest,  the  English  names  are  a  little  more  than  double, 
and  at  St.  Thomas,  Haverfordwest,  and  Carew  not  quite  double 
the  number  of  Welsh  names.*  The  Rev.  Charles  Morgan,  rectcir 

*  In  the  Burial  Register  of  the  Pariah  of  St.  ThomaSi  Haverfordwcat,  occur  the 
following  names  between  1715  and  1765  : — 

Hoar,  Jones,  Howell,  Taylor,  Owen,  Tucker,  Methy,  Davies,  Powell,  Williuns, 
Jenkins,  Reea,  Hiers,  Harries,  Phillips,  Clun,  Davies,  Nicholls,  Sais,  Lewis,  Hood, 
Lloyd,  Thomas,  Stephens,  Edmond,  Deadmond,  Oilman,  Payne,  Levett^  Jacob, 
Gibbs,  Evans,  Davids,  Banner,  Reynolds,  Morgan,  Walker,  Bates,  Fowler,  BoireD, 
Smith,  Higday,  Gullam,  Steeven,  Lawrence,  Hughes,  Jermin,  Robm,  Wells,  Hania, 
Richards,  Morris,  Nash,  Edwards,  Bamardeston,  Philipps,  Penry,  Argos,  Brand, 
Roberts,  Hemcocks,  Walters,  Griffith,  Summers,  James,  Wade,  Caine,  Glover, 
Suttle,  Murrow,  John,  Duberlin  T.,  Greenish,  Andrew,  Hake,  Woolcock,  Reese, 
Gibbons,  Wilkio,  Dufcgan,  Cadogan,  *dam8,  Tanner,  Garrat,  Parrots  (?),  Horn,  ' 
Price,  Mathias,  Parsoll,  Crawford,  Protheroe.  Brown,  Roach,  Bedford,  Luntley, 
Sandon,  Bateman,  Stokes,  Dunham,  Berron,  Ffollands,  Dalley,  Sadler,  Wright, 
Collins,  Cambold,  Pricket,  Smith,  Church,  Meredith,  Parry,  Clark,  Emment 
Bennett,  Moore,  Eynon,  Jackson,  Gwyn,  Coeins,  Tidd,  Marychurch,  Burt, 
Wear,  Sparks.  Crowther,  Childs,  RoUey,  Devereux,  Whittom,  MillerSi  AUen, 
Pawlet,  Francis,  Priket. 

The  following  names  are  from  the  Baptismal  Register  of  the  same  Parish  during 
the  same  period  : — 

Griffith,  Hoods,  Roberts,  Davids,  Browne,  Morgan,  Martin,  Thomas,  Levett, 
Webb,  Sayoe,  Allen,  Harris,  Lewis,  Jones,  Jenkins,  Pme,  Banner,  Philips,  Richards, 
Power,  Wilkins,  Owen,  Nicholas,  Howell,  Nash,  Edwards,  Cams,  Robbin,  Donovan, 
Deverauz,  Smith,  Hugh,  Lloyd,  Williams,  Gibbs,  Rogers,  Brooks,  WilkiMs, 
Grishley,  Garret,  Woolcock,  Gwillim,  Miles,  Wilkinson,  Clun,  Cadogan,  Crowther, 
Duberlin,  Methy,  Jacks,  James,  Bowen,  Lavers,  Edmond,  Nichols,  Davies, 
John,  Hire,  Jermin,  Bevan,  Gullam,  Morris,  Duggan,  Andrews,  Lucy,  Gwyn,  May, 
Eynon,  Mends,  Patrick,  Collins,  Hughes,  Tucker,  Jackson,  Higden,  Bateman, 
Webb,  Reynolds,  Garrads,  Scott,  Price,  Vaughan,  Morrow,  Rowlands,  Beynon, 
Ffollands,  Waters,  Pricket,  Summers,  Child. 

In  the  Parish  of  Carew,  with  Redberth  (otherwise  Rhjdberth,  Redbert,  and 
anciently  Hidpert),  the  names  on  the  Parish  Register,  from  1718  to  1768,  being  the 
earliest  in  the  vicar's  custody,  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Decidedly  Welsh  Names. — Eynon,  Bevan,  Llewhellin  (or  Whelling),  Hughes, 
Morgan,  Griffith,  Owen(.*),  Gwyn,  Price  (once  Frees),  Howell  (Evan(8),  Peny, 
Lloyd,  Rees,  Prickett,  Pricket,  Jenkins,  Beynon,  C.iradock,  Powell,  Pruddero  (wc). 
Rice,  Bowen,  Hugh,  Parry,  Vaughan,  Tew,  Duggan  (Cadwgan),  Cl^e. 

2.  Patronymics  more  common  in  Wales  than  in  England. — Williams,  Philipps> 
Rogers,  Jones,  James,  David  (Davids,  Davie,  Davies),  John,  Lewis,  Thomas,  Richflurds, 
MoiTis,  Harry  (Harries),  William  (Williams),  Edwards,  George,  Roberts,  Matthias, 
Joseph,  Adams,  Andrews,  Rowland,  Peters,  Arthur  (Artor,  Arta),  Stephen,  Edmond, 
Reynolds,  Matthews,  Herbert,  Moses. 
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of  Bosherston,  finds  that  in  the  period  between  1670  to  1677  in 
his  parish  English  names  predominated  over  Welsh  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one. 

The  only  Flemish  name  in  the  lists  is  Holland,  which  perhaps 
appears  also  in  the  form  of  Ffolland  or  FfoUant.  The  French 
are  represented  by  Duberlin,  Devereux,  Franklin,  and  possibly 
by  a  few  others.*  The  list  of  mayors  and  bailiflfs  of  Tenby  for  the 
period  between  1402  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  consists  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  English,  eleven  French,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Welsh  names.  Mr.  Herbert  Hore, 
who  has  published  this  list,  claims  for  the  Flemish  five  names, 
De  Wilkin,  Adlard,  Fernand,  Yencks,  and  Jenkin  !  "  The  list," 
says  Mr.  Hore,  "  is  of  some  historical  value,  as  showing  that 
families  of  other  than  Welsh  origin  were  for  a  long  period  in 

the  ascendant The  scarcity,  however,  of  Flemish 

names  in  a  town  where  Flemings  are  said  to  have  settled  is 
remarkable."  What  is  true  of  Tenby,  Narberth,  Llawhaden, 
Wiston,  Bosherston,  St.  Thomas,  Haverfordwest,  and  St. 
Issell's  is  equally  true,  in  all  probability,  of  every  parish 
in   English   Pembrokeshire.     From   castle,  garrison,   religious 

house,    and    parish    churchy    English    influence    radiated    in 

« 

3.  Local  Names. — Nash,  Laughame. 

4.  Decidedly  EngHsh  Xames. — Rowe,  Seaborne,  Hitchins,  White,  Yates,  Roach, 
Phelps,  Jermain,  Webb,  Hoocks,  Higgins,  Sim(b)Iett,  Hyer  (Hier),  Grant,  Ormond, 
Wilkin(8),  Hawkins,  Lawrence,  Dyer,  Smith,"  Allen,  Bartlett,  Saunders,  Gwyther, 
Merchant,  Codd,  Leach,  Hilling,  Gibbon,  Palmer  (Pawmer),  Scurlock,  Mason, 
Collins,  Millart,  Millar,  Husband,  Baths,  Skone,  Merryman,  Read,  Parcell,  Froyne, 
Elliott,  Picton,  Hopley  (Hopla),  Twiny,  Signet  (Sinnett),  Martin,  Wocock  (Wolcock, 
(Woolcock,  \\oollcock),  Long,  Alle^'ne, Fowler, Hill, Morse  (Morce),  Eastauce, Storks, 
Jordan,  Fletcher,  Voyle,  Garret,  Brin  (Brine),  Parrott,  Harts,  FoUands  (Follant),  Coale 
(Cole),  Higdon,  Kossiter,  Dubberlin,  Young,  Mabev'Easemond,  Oriel,  Taylor,  Eenrick, 
Helton,  Sidwell,  Higgins,  Murth  (Morth,  Myrth),  Barber,  Roblin,  Day  (Dey),  Seare, 
Purser,  Pridv,  VVogan,  Cambrick,  Tasker,  Furlorg  (Forlong),  Ferrier,  Vittle,  Moss, 
Whitto  (Whittoo,  Whitta,  Whittaa,  Whittaaw !  ! !  ;,Scall,  Waters,  Angel,  Trump  (?), 
Prout,  Kennedy,  Hutson  (^ic),  Holland  (Hollent),  Brunning,  CJonner,  Wane  (?), 
Philpin,  Bedoe  (*ic).  Tucker,  Matlia,  Scourfield,  Hay,  Train  (?  Frain),  Gates. 

In  the  Parish  of  St.  Issells,  Saundersfoot,  near  Tenby,  for  the  first  thirty  years 
the  surname  of  John  occurs  in  the  Parochial  Register  16  times,  Parsel  16,  Morris 
22,  Thomas  38,  Davies  18,  Griffiths  20,  Philip,  Philipp,  Phillip  12  times  each  ;  Rees 
15  times,  Morgan  12,  Lewis  7,  James  12,  Bowen  8,  Llewellin  7,  Williams  10,  Hughes 

2,  Mathiiis  3,  David  6,  Lloyd  5,  Jones  5,  Evans,  5,  Howel  6,  Pu«h  3,  Eynon  2,  Powel 

3,  Beynon  4,  Richards  3,  Jenkin  2,  Harries  4,  Walters  6,  Smith  7,  Butterfield  8,  .Vash 
10,  Gunter  4,  Brace  6,  Cozens  5.  Brinn  3,  Childs  3,  Gwvther  5,  Hamson  6,  Hilling  3, 
Callen  7,  Tasker  2,  Robeston  3,  Welch  4.  Also  the  following  names  occur  once  or 
twice : — Canton,  Badam,  Hitchings,  Vinden,  Mends,  Hodge,  Prout.  Millar,  Scourfield, 
Treharne,  Hurt,  Lanorets,  Allen,  Crocket,  Hall,  Martin,  Mason,  Voil,  Lambrook, 
Phelp,  Cole,  Webb,  Merriman,  Shadrach,  Ormond,  Oriel,  Green,  Absolom,  Slocum, 
Longures,  Savin,  Sutton,  Smyth,  Smith,  Lawrence.  The  following  are  common 
names  about  here  now : — Thomas  (verv  common),  Nash,  Gwvther,  Davies,  Parsell, 
Cozens,  Tasker,  Cole,  ChildF,  John,  Badam,  Brinn,  Walters,  Griffiths,  Williams.  We 
have  also  Pulford,  Mason,  Gunter,  Craig,  Hilling,  Morse,  Edwards.  Very  few 
Joneses  about  here. 

*For  the  statistics  of  the  parishes  named  I  am  grateful  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
of  Carew,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lloyd,  of  Wiston,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bowcott,  of  Llaw- 
haden, the  Rev.  G.  C.  Hilbers,  of  St.  Thomas's  Rectory,  Haverfordwest,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Thomas,  of  Uzmaston,  the  Rev.  Charles  Morgan,  of  Bosherston,  the  Rev. 
F.  O.  Thomas,  of  Sanndersfoot,  and  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Narberth. 
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every  directioo,  and  in  the  end  changed  the  speech  of  the 
natives  from  Welsh  to  English,  in  town,  village,  hamlet,  farm- 
stead, and  cottage.  The  castles  manned  by  Englishmen  were 
many,  and  they  had  been  planted  at  every  important  centre  of 
population.  The  religious  societies  in  abbey  and  monastery 
were  thickly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  county,  and  to  a 
great  extent  probably  the  mission  of  monk  and  priest  was  to 
teach  English*  The  way  to  o£Sce,  to  commercial  success,  and 
wealth,  to  municipal  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  distinction, 
was  through  English.  As  a  consequence  the  change  was  rapid 
and  thorough.  In  ^^  English  Pembrokeshire  "  Welsh  ceased  to 
be  a  spoken  language  probably  long  before  the  Reformation. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  was  perfect,  and  the 
amalgamated  race  inherited  the  animosities  and  hatreds  of  the 
Norman  invaders  and  their  English  mercenary  troops. 

Radnorshire  presents  to  us  a  case  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  significant  of  all.  Its 
English  boundary  is  scarcely  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Montgomery.  It  stretches  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Irish 
sea.  The  mountains  are  very  numerous,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  high,  and  the  population,  which  is  extremely 
sparse,  is  cut  off  by  the  mountains  and  the  rivers  almost  as 
much  from  the  rest  of  Wales  as  from  England.  The  only 
considerable  towns  are  at  the  extremes  of  the  county,  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is,  it  might  be  held,  perfectly  isolated.  The 
population  generally  is  exceedingly  poor.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  was  waste  within  living  memory.  Since  the 
Norman  Conquest  there  have  been  no  wealthy  resident  gentry, 
except  some  one  or  two  perhaps  on  the  borders.  Of  a  former 
owner  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir  it  was  said  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  shire  worth  five  hundred  a  year.  Abbey  Cwm  Hir, 
itself  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Montgomeryshire  mountains,  was 
the  only  religious  foundation.  But  the  influence  of  the  English 
Barons,  who  from  the  earliest  times  dominated  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Brecon,  and  to  whom  Radnorshire  fell  i 
an  easy  prey,  seems  to  have  given  a  bent  in  the  direction  of 
English  to  the  language  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  towns,  . 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  on  the  English  borders, 
contributed  largely  to  the  result  throughout  the  centuries. 
The  progress  of  the  revolution,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  circumstances,  was  very  slow,  but  also  very  sure.  The  bent 
once  given,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  from  outside  the 
growth  of  the  English  tongue.  The  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  Welsh  religious  revival  in  the  eighteenth 
century  exerted  scarcely  any  influence.  The  population  was 
too  small,  straggling,  and  poor  to  attract  the  armies  of  King  or 
Parliament  in  the  one  period,  or  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the  other.     Lewis  Morris,  about  1757, 
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wrote  to  the  effect  that  near'  Penybont  the  population  spoke 
better  Welsh  and  much  better  English  than  their  neighbours  in 
Montgomeryshire.  He  notes  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
children  were  taught  Welsh  first.  At  the  church  of  Beguildy, 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  service  in  Welsh  was  occasionally 
performed  down  to  1730,  About  1757,  during  Lewis  Morris's 
visit,  the  language  at  New  Badnor  was  Welsh.  In  1743 
Grlascwm  had  been  for  some  time  bilingual.  At  St.  Harmon's 
Church,  near  Bhayadr,  Welsh  service  was  occasionally  continued 
to  about  1850.* 

The  progress  of  the  conflict  of  the  languages  can  be  traced 
step  by  step.  Where  Badnor  bordered  on  the  Marches,  in  1 5  87 
the  people  all  spoke  English.  In  1757  Penry's  words  would 
have  been  equally  true  of  Penybont,  in  the  middle  of  the  county. 
In  1850  Welsh  was  finally  expelled  from  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Harmon's,  on  the  confines  of  Cardiganshire.  Of  all  the 
counties  with  the  exception  of  Cardigan,  Merioneth,  Carnarvon, 
and  Anglsea,  Badnorshire  presented  the  least  promising  ground 
for  the  successful  introduction  of  English.  In  face  of  the 
history  of  Badnorshire,  Gower,  and  English  Pembroke,  the 
difficulty  is  to  explain  the  reason  why  Glamorgan,  Brecon, 
Carmarthen,  Welsh  Pembroke,  Montgomery,  Flint,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Denbigh,  with  their  many  castles  and  religious 
houses  and  towns,  all  dominated  for  centuries  by  the  Norman 
and  the  Saxon,  are  not  exclusively  English  in  speech  to-day. 

What  is  known  of  the  higher  education  of  the  Welsh  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  Penry's  picture.  In  a  paper  which  I  read  in  London 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  I  gave  the  evidence  from  which  I 
drew  the  conclusion  that  previous  to  1640  the  clergy  and 
gentry  had  been  educated  at  the  grammar  schools,  the  great 
public  schools  of  England,  and  the  two  ancient  universities. 
Books  of  the  first  importance  written  in  Latin  and  English 
by  Welshmen  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  on  the  shelves  of  the  Welsh- 
Library  at  the  South  Wales  College.  When  Oxford  was  in 
the  greatest  confusion  at  the  close  of  the  wars  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  University  bore  Welsh 
names.  I  have  given  elsewhere  the  names  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Welsh  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Bachelors  of 
Divinity,  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  flourishing  from  1628  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  half  of  the  century.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  clergy  and  gentry  generally  were  graduates. 
I  calculate  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  undergraduates  at  Jesus 

*  For  these  interesting  particulars  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  o£ 
Canon  Latham  Bevan,  of  Hay. 
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College,  not  to  speak  of  other  colleges,  between  1630  and  1650 
were  described  as  of  plebeian  origin.  At  the  Record  Office 
there  remain  the  English  MS.  letters  of  many  thousands 
of  the  Welsh  landholders  who  suffered  from  fines,  decima- 
tions, and  sequestrations.  The  language  of  these  letters  is 
clear,  pointed,  terse,  and  idiomatic.  In  these  papers  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  similar  compositions  of  the 
county  gentry  of  England  at  the  time.  Of  the  lesser  gentry, 
very  many  who  had  not  received  a  university  training  became 
exceedingly  prominent  in  London,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Colonel 
Phillip  Jones,  John  Jones,  the  Regicide,  Rowland  Dawkins, 
Rees  Williams,  of  Newport,  and  Henry  Williams,  of  Montgomery. 
I  have  not  come  across  a   single   intimation  that  they  com-  I 

pared  unfavourably  with  prominent  English  Parliamentarians.  ^ 

From  1558  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  Wales  supplied 
a  comparatively  greater  number  of  bishops  to  the  English  and 
Welsh  Episcopal  Bench  than  any  other  portion  of  the  kingr- 
dom.     From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  State  papers  record  ( 

the  names  of  an  extremely  large  number  of  Welshmen  who 
held  high  official  positions  in  every  public  department  in 
England.  The  facts  were  not  overlooked  by  the  English 
writers  of  the  time,  including  the  famous  Camden,  who  as 
<naster  of  Westminster  School  had  educated  a  great  many 
Welsh  boys.  "  Since  the  Welsh,"  he  says,  "  were  admitted  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  England,  they  have  to  their  just  praise 
performed  all  the  parts  of  dutiful  loyalty  and  allegiance  most 
faithfully  thereunto;  plentifully  yielding  martial  captains, 
judicious  civilians,  skilful  common  lawyers,  learned  divines, 
complete  courtiers,  and  adventurous  soldiers." 

For  the  agencies  which  produced  the  results  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe  we  must  look  partly  to  the  castles  and  the 
monasteries  in  pre-Reformation  times,  and  in  subsequent  years  | 

to  the  grammar  schools  and  the  established  clergy,  and  in  all  ^ 

ages  to  the  influence  of  the  Court,  of  the  professions,  and  of 
commerce.     The  English  language  opened  the  way  to  wealth  1 

and  distinction,  and  during  many  generations  a  movement  such 
as  we  have  of  recent  years  observed  in  Norway  and  Switzerland 
prevailed  in  Wales.  Of  all  the  influences,  however,  the  castles 
with  their  English  mercenary  troops  and  retainers  were  the 
mightiest.  That  the  Norman  lords  were  followed  by  hosts  of 
English  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  is  amply  proved  by 
documents  still  extant.  Harleian  MS.,  1220,  written  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  puts  the  case  clearly  enough :  ^^  And  the  said 
Lords,"  says  the  writer,  ^^  espying  out  the  best  and  most  fertile 
parts  in  each  county,  builded  them  castles  for  themselves  and 
towns  for  their  own  soldiers  and  countrymen  which  came  vdth 
them  to  remain  near  about  them  as  their  guard,  and  to  be  I 
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always  ready  to  keep  under  such  of  the  country  inhabitants  as 
would  oflFer  to  rebel."* 

The  number  of  the  castlesf  has  been  given  as  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  distributed  for  the  most  part  over  nine 
counties.  In  the  land  from  the  Teivy  to  Holyhead  the 
influence  of  the  Lords  Marchers  was  much  less  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Principality.  Where  are  the  ruins  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Welsh  Princes?  I  am  not  able  at  this 
moment  to  point  to  the  ruins  of  more  than  one  or  two  Welsh 
castles  held  as  against  the  Normans.  On  the  other  hand  I 
know  of  no  considerable  ancient  town  which  does  not  contain 
the  remains  of  Norman  castles — always  excepting  some  of  the 
towns  of  Cardigan^  Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  and  Anglesea,  But 
even  in  those  counties  we  have  the  castles  of  Cardigan,  Aberyst- 
with,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  fiangor,  Con- 
way, &c.,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  remains  of 
religious  houses  besides. 

But  in  the  course  of  ages  the  castles  which  had  been  a  source 
of  oppression  and  terror  became   the   centres  of   protection. 

*  The  MS.  proceeds  thus  : — "  Where  the  lords  parted  the  Englishmen  that  came 
with  them  and  gave  them  lands,  the  Welsh  customs  were  not  used  ;  but  they  held  all^ 
their  lands  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  eldest  son  had  tiie  whole 
inheritance,  and  for  this  cause  in  many  lordships  there  is  a  Welsh  Court  for  the 
Welshmen  by  themselves,  where  their  Welflh  customs  were  observed,  and  the 
Englishmen  had  another  court  in  part  for  themselves,  and  in  common  speech 
among  them.  The  one  part  is  yet  to  this  day  called  Englisherie,  and  the  other 
part  the  Welsheiie  ;  examples  hereof  you  will  find  in  Gower,  where  is  the 
Englisherie  and  the  Welsherie  ;  in  Mid-Glamorgan,  Goyty  Anglicana  and  OoytT 
Widlicana ;  Avon  Anglicana  and  Avon  Wallicana  ;  English  Talgarth  and  Welwi< 
Talgarth  ;  and  in  Pembrokeshire  is  the  like;  also  in  Fonmsoca,  Kydwely  Ansflicana 
and  Commota  Kydwely  Wallicana  ;  in  Llanstephan,  Dominium  Anglicanum  and 
Dominium  Wallicanum,  and  in  many  other  lordships  in  Wales,"  &c.  Again,  ''It 
seemeth  that  there  was  no  lord  marcher  without  a  castle,  and  his  charge  was  to 
keep  a  sufficient  garrison  to  suppress  those  of  the  country  of  Wales  that  should 
seem  to  arise  and  annoy  the  King's  subjects.  And,  therefore,  it  seemeth  that  all 
those  little  towns,  whereof  we  see  many  in  Wales,  were  built  close  to  most 
castles  to  keep  those  garrisons,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  all  those  towns 
were  Englishmen  kept  of  purpose  by  the  lords,  as  a  trusty  garrison  of  his  own 
countrymen,  to  subdue  those  of  the  country  at  such  time  as  they  should  offer 
any  revolt  as  before  is  said,  which  appeareth  by  that  it  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment anno  4th  Henry  IV.,  cap.  82,  that  the  garrisons  of  castles  and  walled  towns  in 
Wales  should  be  sufficiently  provided  and  stored  with  valiant  English  persons, 
strangers  to  the  seignories,  where  the  said  castles  should  be  set,"  &c. 

t  In  Glamorganshire  there  were  at  least  thirty  castles,  viz. : — Caerphilly,. 
Cardiff,  Peterston,  St.  George,  St.  Mary,  Beaupre,  St.  Donates,  Ogmore,  Coyty^ 
Fonmon,  Llanblethian,  Neath,  Swansea,  Oystermouth,  Old  Castle,  Penard,  Castell 
Coch,  East  Orchard,  West  Orchard,  Sully,  Oxwich,  Penrice,  Wenvoe,  Talyfan, 
Llancaidle,  Llantriaant,  Leckwith,  and  Porthkerry.  There  were  at  least  nine 
abbeys  and  monasteries  : — Neath  Abbey,  Cardiff  Black  Fiiai-s  C'Ttivcnt,  Cardiff 
Grey  Friars  Convent,  Cardiff  White  Friars  Convent,  Swansea,  Llargam,  Ewenny, 
Uantwit  Major,  and  Llancarvan. 

In  Flint  there  were  at  least  fourteen  castles  : — Rhuddlan,  Diserth,  Gannock, 
Prestatyn,  Basingwerk,  Holywell,  Flint,  Eulo,  Mold,  Bryncoed,  Caergwrle, 
Hawarden,  Hanmer,  and  Garmoc.  The  Flintshire  Abbeys,  &c.,  included  St 
Asaph  Monastery,  Rhuddlan  (Black  Monks),  Holywell,  Basingwerk  Cistercian 
Abbey,  Basingwerk  Knights  Templars,  and  Bangor  Iscoed. 
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The  English  mercenaries  intermarried  with  the  native  popula- 
tion. The  municipalities  grew  under  the  shelter  of  the  castle 
guns ;  and  English  became  the  language  of  local  trade.  It  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  wielded  by  foreign 
garrisons,  abbeys,  and  monasteries  planted  at  innumerable  points 
on  the  richest  lands  North  and  South.  Where  the  Norman  castles 
were  most  numerous  in  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries  English  mostly  prevailed.  Away  from 
the  castles  and  among  the  mountains  the  population  throughout 
the  ages  probably  clung  to  their  ancient  traditions  and 
language.  But  the  language  itself  bears  almost  as  many 
marks  of  English  influence  as  the  mountains  and  the  valleys. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  castles  which  for  ages  had  | 
been  held  by  Anglo-Newman  barons  and  their  English  merce- 
nary troops,  and  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  which  were 
inhabited  by  monks  and  sisters  who  looked  to  the  barons  as 
their  natural  patrons  and  protectors,  appear  to  have  beea  no 
more  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  landscape  than  English  and  I 
Norman  words  were  of  the  Welsh  language  as  spoken  by  the 
native  Welsh. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  found  hereafter  that  Norman  French 
words  were  never  so  numerous  in  the  English  language  as 
English  and  Norman  French  words  were  in  the  Welsh  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Mons.  Barbier,  the  French  lecturer  at 
the  South  Wales  College,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  has  very 
kindly  looked  through  Salesbury's  Dictionary,  and  he  finds  that 
of  the  total  vocabulary,  some  one  thousand  one  hundred 
words  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Welsh  direct  from 
the  French.  In  this  connection  the  remark  of  Morus  KyflSn  in 
1595  is  interesting,  "geiriau  yn  dyfod  o'r  Ffrangaec  yw'r 
rhan  fwyaf  o'r  rhai  y  mae'n  hwy  yn  tybied  eu  bod  yn 
Seisnigaidd  " — "  words  which  come  from  the  French  are  the  | 
majority  of  those  thought  to  be  English."  It  is  the  fashion  to 
•doubt  Kyffin's  accuracy,  bat  it  is  possible  that  Kyffin  may  be 
right  and  his  critics  wrong.  ^  In  the  time  preceding  the  { 
Reformation  English  words  were  current  in  colloquial  and  not 
in  literary  Welsh.  They  had  not  found  their  way  in  any  large 
numbers  into  the  songs  of  the  bards.  Salesbury  was  a  man  of 
English  education,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  he  naay  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  foreign  words  which  he  found  in 
use  among  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  he  treated  them  all 
accordingly  as  if  derived  through  the  English  language.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kyffin,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Salesbury,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning,  may  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  We  may  place 
his  express  statement,  based  probably  on  exact  knowledge, 
against  the  mere  assertions  of  later  writers.  As  it  is,  Salesbury's 
list  certainly  includes  many  French  words  which  came  into  the 
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Welsh    without    contact  with    English.      These  are   of  two 
classes : — 

(1)  French  words  which  seem  never  to  have  been  current  in 
the  English  counties.  For  instance :  cessail  from  goussel ; 
neges  from  negoce;  mud  from  Tnuuet;  puttain  from  putain; 
bucletrian  from  un  boude  dCargent ;  foum  from  fourne, 

(2)  Words  introduced  into  Welsh  before  1547,  without 
contact  with  English,  and  into  English  since  1547.  For 
example :  Fumer,  a  chimney,  which  after  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  came  to  be  applied  to  a  tobacco  smoker.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  word  is  used  to  describe  a  perfumer ;  debursio 
(or  disbursio)  from  deboursey  which  it  would  seem  appeared  in 
English  for  the  first  time  in  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Act  1,  Scene 
2,  line  61 ;  passport,  which  seems  to  occur  for  the  first  time 
in  Hakluyt,  Voyages^  vol.  1,  page  71,  edition  1598 ;  sequens, 
in  King  John,  Act  2,  Scene  1  ;  and  kaprwn  from  chaperon, 
(see  Skeat.) 

The  civil  wars  accomplished  the  final  destruction  of  the 
castles,  and  very  nearly  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
language  in  Wales.  The  results  are  very  striking.  I  have 
shown  that  in  the  ninety-eight  years  between  1546  and  1642 
the  published  Welsh  works  numbered  forty-one.  In  the  next 
seventy-eight  years  to  1720,  the  Welsh  publications  were  over 
two  hundred  and  eighty.  In  the  first  period  there  were  forty- 
four  Latin,  in  the  second  some  nine  or  ten  only — and  those  by 
Welshmen  mostly  reprints.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
only  two  Welsh  Latin  writers  between  1642  and  1720 — for  the 
case  of  Dr.  Bassett  Jones,  of  Neath,  is  not  worth  serious 
consideration.     The  following  table  is  interesting:-- 

Booss  Published. 


1642-1660. 

1660-1680. 

1680-1700. 

1700-1720. 

Totals. 

English 166 

Welsh     36 

Latin      i 

48 

35 

1 

35 

74 

2 

64 

138 

2 

808 

283 

9 

•Totals  ...  2C6 

84 

111 

194 

595 

The  figures  are  based  on  Kowlands'  statements,  and  for 
present  purposes  may  be  taken  as  substantially  accurate.  In 
the  first  period  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  language  of 
culture  was  Latin.  From  Edward  VI.  to  Cromwell,  Latin  and 
English  fought  for  supremacy.    After  the  wars  Latin  practically 


*  Mostly  Pamphleta. 
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disappeared,  and  then  we  seem  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the 
Welsh  language.  In  the  first  period  the  published  works  were 
of  high  excellence.* 

Since  1642  there  have  appeared  very  few  of  high  literary 
standing  in  Welsh,  English,  or  Latin.  From  the  first  the 
Welsh  language  gave  itself  to  religion. f  The  Welsh  writers  of 
those  far  off  days  moulded  the  character  of  the  Welsh  people. 
They  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  the  religious  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  the  guidance  of  Grriffith  Jones,  of 
Llanddowror,  and  Daniel  Rowlands,  of  Llangeitho* 

In  my  paper  on  Charles  Edwards  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  decay  of  secular  literature.  The 
estates  of  the  Welsh  gentry  to  the  number  of  some  thousands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  possessors.  The  remainder  were 
mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  to  clear  off  liabilities  incurred  through 

*  The  books  included  Salesbury's  Dictionary  ;  ThomM's  HiBtory  of  Italy  and 
Mb  Italian  Grammar  ;  Record's  "  Pathway  of  Knowledge,"  "  Castle  of  Know- 
ledge," ''Whetstone  of  Wit  and  Ground  of  Arts;"  Gunter*s  Mathematical 
Works  ;  Humphrey  Llwyd's  "  Breviary  of  Britain  ;"  Sir  John  Price's  **  Histoiue 
BritanicflB  Defensio  /'  Lloyd  and  Powel's  "  History  of  Cambria  ;"  the  works 
of  Geo.  Herbert,  Vicar  Pritchard,  Edmund  Prys,  Sir  William  Vaughan,  Dr.  John 
David  Khys.  Dr.  Rhossier  Smith,  Dr.  Mathew  Gwynne,  Dr.  Hanmer,  Gabriel 
Powel,  Dr.  John  Davies,  Dr.  Griffith  Williams,  Dr.  Lewis  Bayley,  Dr.  John 
(Archbishop)  Williams,  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament  by  Salesbury,  of 
the  whole  Bible  by  Dr.  Morgan  ;  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible  by  Dr.  Richard 
Parry ;  the  Prayer  Book  by  Salesbury  ;  the  '*  Book  of  Homilies,"  by  Dr.  James  ; 
Dr.  Richard  Davies's  '*  Letter  to  the  Welsh,"  and  Monu  Kyffin's  translation  of 
**  Jewel's  Apology  ;"  Lloyd's  "  Consent  of  Time,  and  Dial  of  ^^ais ;"  Owen's 
Latin  ''Epigrams;"  Mathew  Griffiths's  '* Bethel/'  and  the  worka  of  Griffith 
Roberts,  James  Howell,  Gwillim,  John  Penry,  Dr.  Thomas  Powel,  Rowland 
Vaughan,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Holland.  &c. 

t  I'he  following  is  a  list  of  Welsh  books  published  between  1546  and  1640 : — 1546, 
Beibl,  Gwyddor  Cymraeg,  Ealendar.  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Commandments.  &c.  : 
Liondon  (a  kind  of  Almanac  by  Sir  John  Price,  of  Brecon)  ;  1547,  Salesbuxy's 
Welsh  and  English  Dictionary;  1550,  Salesbury 's  Brief  and  Plain  Introduction  to  Uie 
British  Tongue,  or  Arweinieul  hawdd  ac  eglur  i'r  iaeth  Gymraegi  Salesbury'e 
Dymchweliad  Allor  Uchel  y  Pab;  1551,  KinniverLleth  er  Ban;  1564-5,  Letanye  in 
Welsh  (?)  Salesbury  ;  1567,  Testament  Newydd  with  R.  Davies's  Letter,  Uyfr 
Gweddi  Gyffredin,  Dosparth  Byr  ar  y  Rban  Gyntaf  i  Ramadeg  Gr  Roberts ;  1578, 
Dean  Nuwell's  Catechism  in  Welsh  ;  1584,  Y  Drych  Christianogawl ;  1586,  Llyfr 
Gweddi  Gyflfredin;  1588,  Beibl;  1592,  John  D.  Rhys's  Grammar,  LatiaandWelsh  ; 
1593,  lUrddoniaeth  Capten  Wm.  Middleton;  1594,  Kyffin's  Jewel's  Apology  ;  1595, 
Egluryn  Ffraethineb  W.  Salesbury,  by  Perri,  Perl  mewn  Adfyd — from  the  Dut<^ 
by  Hugh  Lewis,  thro'  the  English  of  Miles  Coverdal ;  1599,  Llyfir  Gweddi  Gy- 
ffredin ;  1600,  Darmerth  neu  Arlwy  Gweddi  Robert  Holland;  1603,  The  Ptelms 
by  William  Middleton,  The  Psalms  by  Thomas  Salesbury;  1606,  Homilies  by 
Dr.  Ed.  James;  1607,  Tr  Athrawiaeth  am  Weddi  (Prideaux's);  1609,  Rhosier 
Smith  (Roman  Catholic)  Crynhodeb  o  Addyscr  Cristionogawl ;  1611,  Catechism  P. 
Canisius,  by  R.  Smith  (Roman  Catholic) ;  1615,  Theatre  du  Mond,  R.  Smith 
(Roman  Catholic) ;  1616,  Llythyr  at  Drigolion  y  Wlad  ynghylch  eu  eneudiau ; 
1618,  Eglurhad  helaethlnwn  o'r  Athrawiaeth  Gristnogawl,  V.R.  ;  1620,  Beibl 
Parry;  1622,  Llyfr  Gweddi  Gyffredin;  1622,  Catechism  John  Davies,  Mallwyd; 
1628,  Psalmau  ;  1629,  Pregeth  ynghylch  Edifeirwch  (Dent  by  Lloyd) ;  1630, 
Vaughan's  Practice  of  Piety;  1630,  Beibl  Bach  Vicer  Pritchard,  Llwybr  Hyffordd 
(Dent  by  Lloyd) ;  1631,  Carwr  y  Cymru ;  1632,  Dr.  Davies's  Dictionary, 
Llyfr  y  Resolution  (Dr.  John  Davies) ;  1633,  Yr  Hen  Lyfr  Plygain  ;  1684,  Uyfr 
Gweddi  ;  1688,  Psalmau  Prys. 
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the  rebellion.     The  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  and 
there  is  not   sufficient  ground   for  the   belief  that  a  single 
ordination  was  held  in  Wales  between   1642  and  1660.    The 
tradition  of  the  ordination  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Rhys  Prichard, 
by  Bishop  Mainwaring  in  1649,  is  obviously  without  foundation, 
for  Samuel  Prichard   was  drowned   before  the  death   of  his 
father  in  1644.     The  story  of  the  ordination  by  the  same  bishop 
of  John  Evans,  the  father  of  the  author  of  the  sermons  on  the 
"Christian Temper,*'  is  equally  untrustworthy.  Through  circum- 
stances of  poverty,  'Welsh   youths   were   no  longer  sent   in 
appreciable  numbers  to  the  English  schools  and  universities. 
There  wa  *  an   arrest  of  culture,  and  as  a  perfectly  natural 
consequence    Welshmen    were  no    longer  preferred   to  high 
appointments   in   Church   and   State.     The  grammar   schools 
crumbled  to  the  dust.    Their  endowments  were  misappropriated 
or  altogether  lost.      Ignorance  swept  over  the  country  with  the 
force  of  a  spring  tide.     The  intercourse  between  England  and 
Wales  was  broken,  and  the  Welsh  were  thrown  back  on  their 
own  resources.     For  fifteen  years  after  the  Restoration  the  only 
Welsh    works  of  value  issued  from  the  press  were  Y  Ffydd 
Ddifvunty  the  poems  of  Vicar  Prichard,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.     When  at  last,  about  1676,  a  change 
appeared,  it  came  from  across  the  English  borders  in  the  shape 
of  the  great  religious  and  educational  trust  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  books  published  under  the  terms  of  this  Trust  were 
Welsh.     The  people,  shut  out  from  the  schools  and  universities, 
turned  to  their  Welsh  Scriptures — the  editions  of  1630,  1647, 
1654,  and  Vicar  Prichard's  poems,  of  which  parts  appeared  in  1659 
and  1670,  and  the  whole  in  one  volume  in  1672,  all  from  the 
careful  hands  of  Stephen  Hughes,   of  Swansea.      From  that 
time  the  Welsh  language  became  what  it  had  not  been  for 
centuries  previously,  the  soul  of  Welsh  nationality  <^xpressed  in 
two  mottoes,  Oee  y  Byd  iW  laith  Oymraeg^  and  Tra  Mor  Tra 
Brython.     The  causes  which  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the 
revival  of  Welsh  resulted  also,  shall  I  say,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  language  ?     In  the  absence  of  strong  evidence  to 
the  contrary  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  owe  the 
very  preservation  of  the  Welsh  language  to  the  Reformation  and 
the  Great  Rebellion.  Whether  the  language  would  have  survived 
but  for  the  devastating  and   withering  influences  of  the  civil 
wars  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  now  attempt  definitely  to 
answer. 
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APPENDIX   A, 


A  List  of  Worm  from  Fobkion  Soubcbs  (mostly  Ekglish)  taken  ibto  thb 
Welsh,  and  includid  ur  Salesburt's  Dictiokart,  1547. 

Ableddy  absen,  abieimwr,  abyl,  ackeD,  aooUt,  acolidieth,  act,  addfowsonar 
(advowBOD),  agnws  dei  (agnus  dei),  alalastyr,  alban,  alch  gridyll  (grydirou),  aid 
(alley),  almari  (almeiy),  aliwb,  aliwxui,  alym  (alum),  ambassador,  ambyr  (amber), 
am«o,  amerawdwr,  amerodress,  amerodretb,  amhoasibyl  (an-posaible),  amrel 
(admiral),  ammur  (impure)  amlwc  (un-luck),  aomer-pwrs  (purse),  angel, 
angenffordd,  anfibriune,  anfiortunus,  anger  (andior),  aDgn^l,  aogredy,  angriat, 
angristion,  anhap,  anhappus,  aDobaith  (hope),  anobaithiaw  (mistrust),  anobeithol 
{desperate),  anras  (ungraee),  anrssol,  ansuriaetfa,  aDsiriol  (uncheerful),  antem 
4(aiit(h)em),  aicb-angel,  archddiaooo,  archddiaoonddot,  archesgob,  archesgoopot* 
-argumeuu  (argument),  autnr  (venture^  anturio,  anufydd  (unobedient), 
anufyddhau,  anufyddot,  arch  kist  (ark-chest),  ar-dymer  (temperate),  ar-dymery 
'(temper),  autur,  anturio,  arithmetic,  asur  (azure),  asseth  (enough  assets),  astro- 
nomi,  astronomiwr,  (arte  kelfyddyt)  (art),  assen  (ass),  awgiym  (augrym),  awyr  (air), 
awr  (hour),  awditor,  awdwr  (auctor),  awdurdot,  awduredic 

Babaji  (babe),  backwn,  baeds  (badge),  balk  (baulk),  baner  (banner),  bar,  barbi<s 
barbwr,  bargen,  barwn  (baron),  barwniaeth,  bastio  (baste),  barwnes,  batio  (bate), 
barwnaetb,  battel  (battle),  bayt  (bait),  bayli  (b<»i]iff),  bicar,  bicariaeth,  bickre 
(bicker),  biff  (beef),  by  11  (bill),  bil  (of  paper),  biiio,  bir  (beer),  blotio,  bobyn  (bobbin), 
•boUt  (bolt),  boid,  burdyr  (border),  bottwn  (button),  boss,  host  (boast),  bostio, 
bostiwr,  bowling,  bowl,  brack  (brake),  brackes,  brec  (break),  breib,  bribio,  biibiwr, 
bribri,  brie,  brodrer  (brodrar),  brodrio  (brauder),  brigawns  (brigands),  brik  (brick), 
broitaio  (broach),  bmwer  (brewer),  brwes  (brews),  brwylio  (broil),  brwis  (hru&b), 
bwi  (buoy),  bwng  (bung),  bwngler  (bungler),  bwckler  (buckler),  bwcklet,  bwcket 
•(bucket),  bwokyl  (buckle),  bwsmant  (bushement),  bwlas  (bolas),  burdris  (burgf  as), 
l>wt  (but),  bystwn,  bwtler  (butler),  bwtri  (butteiv),  bwtiasen  (boot),  bwtti  (booty), 
4>wytkin  (bodkin),  bwytsiet  (bougette),   bwysiel  (bushel). 

Caban  (cabin),  cantor  (singer),  casul  (chasuble),  cimb  (cymbal),  cnaf  (knave), 
'Cnafeidd,  cnafeiddrwydd,  colombin  (columbyne)  crws  (cross),  cufydd  (cubit),  cied 
(creed),  cwl  (cull),  cwlio,  chwarel  (quarry),  chwarfan  (wharf),  chwart  (quart), 
chwarter  (quarter),  cwhittio  (quit),  chwit  (quite),  chwitans  (acquitance),  chwip 
(whip),  chwipio. 

Dagyr  (dagger),  dam  (n),  deveys  (device),  defeisio  (devise),  dant,  dager,  dart> 
debiti  (deputy),  dean,  deaniaeth,  declario,  defys  (devise),  defoeiwn  (devotioo), 
deffyciol  (defective),  delifro,  demtio,  destrywio,  deittrywiat,  debursio  (disburse) — 
debuntio  (rhoddi  arian  allan  o  bwrs),  diacon-dot,  diacon,  dilyu  (delay)  dimei,  dime- 
weitb,  disieu  (dice),  discen  (descend),  distyl  (distill),  distylio,  doctor,  dockio 
(dock),  dol  stjck  (bow,  stick),  dotiedi  (doting),  dotio,  down,  downsiwr  (danct-r), 
dowkio  (dowk),  dowt  (doubt),  dowtus,  dragwn,  (dragon),  draenet  (draw-net), 
draeneta,  dragio  (rent,  rend),  draic  wybrol  (drake),  dropsi,  due  (duke),  dul,dwbio 
(daub),  dwbiwr,  dwbing,  dw^l  (double),  dwl  (dull),  dyblio,  dybligy. 

£vangelwr,  evangel,  evidens  (evident),  evident,  egyr  (aegre).  egry  (to  eygre), 
eklypsys  (eclipse) ,  emyn  (hymn),  emendau  (amend),  endentur  (indenture),  enifail  brut 
(brute  beast),  enkwest  (inquest),  entri  (entry),  entrio,  entent  (intent),  epysiyl 
(epistle),  esiampl  (example),  escusot  (excuse),  escuRotol,  esgyn  (ascend),  esecusiwn 
esecutor,  estraun  (estranger),  estronol,  espi  (spy),  espio  (to  espy),  estorsiwn. 

Fayl  (fail),  faylio,  fayliedic,  fals,  falster,  falsedd,  fagot,  fafyr  (favour)  fafrio, 
fardial  (fardel),  fair  (fair),  far  (fare),  farsiwn  (farsion),  fawt  (fault),  fayntio, 
fayntiedic,  feigyssen,  feigys  (fig),  feffment  (ffeofment),  ferm  (farm),  Csrmy  (faim- 
ing),  fermwr,  ferry,  fest  (fast,  quick),  fest  (feast),  fet  (feat),  fens  (fence),  fente 
(vent),  fel  (fell),  felni  (felony),  feloniaythus,  fidyl  (fiddle),  figys  (figs)  filet  (fillet), 
filoc  (fyloch),  fin  (fine),  finio,  firet  (feret),  fis  (fees),  fisoedd,  fioleit  (dishful),  fiol 
(vial),   fladyr  (flatter)   flawn   (flaune},  fleitsier  (fletcher),  flamm   (flame),    flamio 
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flawet  (flute),  flwiiw  (flush),  fog,  fol  (fool),  fold,  folder,  folineb  (fooliahneM), 
foott  (fawn),  forch  (fork),  fon^oo,  fos,  foes  (ditoh)  foeswr  (ditcher),  fowset  (faucet), 
fowtwa  (faulty),  fortuo  (e),  fortunua,  frae  (fray),  frael  (frayle),  fraeo,  frentlc 
(frantic),  fridwm  (freedom),  frio  (fry),  frith  (of  river),  f rein  (fresh),  freisader,  fretio, 
(fret),  fretiedio,  frind,  friendship,  frock,  frontlet,  fruter  (frutar),  frwyth  (fruit), 
frwythlawn  (fruitful),  fumer  simnai  (fume),  fumer  simnai  (smol  ing  chimney), 
fuBtion  (fustian),  fusto  (fisticufif),  f wl  (fool),  furmente  (furment),  fulbert  (fulmard), 
f WT  (fur),  fwrneiB  (fumese)  fylbert  (fulbert). 

Gabyl  (gable),  galawnt  (gallant),  galingsl  Uyseuun  (galingale),  galw  (ctU), 
galwyn  (gallon),  galwynaid,  garlant  (garland),  gard,  garllec  (garlick)^  garsiwm 
(garrison),  gartys  (garter),  gelding,  ge^dingwr,  geldingo,  gem,  geometri,  gild,  gildio 
taly  slot  (pay  the  shotte),  glaif  (a  glaive-sword),  globun  (globe),  gobeith  (hope), 
gobeithio,  godart  (a  godart),  absolusiwn,  g^radeli  (gridiron),  glwfer  (glover)  glwfer- 
ieth,  gold-mair  (marygold),  gosip,  gosipieth,  goun  (gown),  gouni,  gowt  (gout), 
grabys  (grapes),  graen  (grain),  graynio,  grafel,  grafailio,  grifto  (grave),  grammatic 
(grammar),  gramatecwr,  grawn  (grain)  grayns  (grainx),  gratur  (grater),  gratio  (grate), 
gwatio  (wait),  gwal  (wall),  gwalche  (walk),  gwalab  (gallop),  gwalet  (wallet),  gwalt 
(welt),  gwaltio  (to  welt),  gwarant,  gwaranty  yn  da  (uphold),  gwast  (gard  ward), 
gwast  siacket  (waste  jacket),  gwast maen  (email  waist),  gweddw  (widow)  gweddwtot 
(widowhood),  gwers  (verse),  gwersic  (versicle),  gwest,  gwestfa,  gwestae,  gwestwr 
(guest),  gwinegar  (vinegar),  gwiridas  (windace),  gwin(Ho  (to  blow),  gwylltio  (wild), 
gwylltineb,  gwin  (wine),  gwm  (gum),  gwinllan  (vineyard),  gwinwydden  (vine), 
gwylllio  (wax  wild),  gwylltiotarfy,  gwylltineb  (wildness),  gwylto  (to  quilt),  garr^, 
gwymlet  (gymlet),  gwynt  (wind),  gwyntoc. 

Hacknei  (hackney),  hafyn  (haven),  haern  (iron),  hair  (hair),  hayre  (heir),  haits 
(hatch),  haitsiet  (hatchet),  hackio  briwo  (to  hack),  hap,  hapio,  hapus,  harneisiol  (to 
harness),  hawnt  (haunt),  hemm,  hemmio,  hespen  (hasp),  het  (hat),  het  gwlan  (felt), 
het  wellt,  hob  (hope),  liobi  (hobby),  hobi-hor9(e),  hobely  (hoble),  hocked,  hockedy 
(hucke),  hogsed,  honsel  (l>ansel),  hoppys  (hops),  hopian,  hopperan,  hossan  (hose), 
hulio  (hyll),  huling  (hyllynt;),  huloc  (hillock),  human,  hurt  (dull),  bust  (hush), 
busting,  hustingwr.  hwr,  hwrswn,  hwsmon  (husband),  hwswif(e),  hwswiaet 
(wifeiy). 

larll  (earl),  iaiUes,  iarlleth,  ieustus  (justice),  imp-au  (imp),  ink,  inkwm  (income)} 
isop  (isop),  iwmon  (yeoman). 

Kaits  (cage),  kaken  (cake),  kalen  (calend),  kalkio  (caulke),  kalm  (calm),  kamel 
(camel),  kamoc  (camock),  kamp  (cnmp),  kambron  (gam-brell),  kankyr  (canke? ), 
kanel  (kennel),  cantor  (a  ninger),  cloch  (clork),  kanwyll  (candle),  kandell  (candle), 
kantel  (kantell),  kanol  (channel),  kap  (cap),  kapau  (bonnet),  kapio,  kapel  (capel), 
kapten,  kard  (card),  kardllen  (card lien), card  i  chwareu  ( playing)^ card  igribo  (card), 
karl  (carl),  karlaidd,  karol  (carul)  karpet  (carpet),  kario  (carry),  karias  (carriage), 
kariwr,  kascet  (cai^ket),  kastell  (kastle,  or  as  spelt  in  those  days,  castell),  kaateJly 
(castellate),  kattle  (cattle),  kattelus  (cattle-led),  kegin  (kitchen),  kegindderw, 
kikiyjsen  (kicio),  ker  (gear),  kerfer  (carver),  kersi  (kersey),  kist,  coffyr  (a  chest,  a 
coffer),  kert  (cart),  klaer  (cleai ),  clariwn,  klap  (clap),  klap  melin  (clapper),  klaret 
(claret),  klaim  (claim),  klaspyssen  (clasp),  klaspys,  kleidir  (clay  land),  kleio  (clay), 
kleimio  (claim),  kleinsio  (clench)  kler,  klera,  klers,  klersiach,  klersio,  klerwr 
(dericus),  klir  (clear)  kleppiedic  (clypped),  klock  (clock),  kloc  (clog),  klos  (dose), 
klwt  (clout),  klwtio  hen  gadach  (patch),  klwtio  escid  (clout  a  shoe),  klosset  (closel), 
knaf  (knave),  knafa'dd,  knafeiddrwydd,  knockio,  knap  (knop^ie),  kob  (cob  hors") 
kobler  (col  ler),  koblyn  (goblin),  koc  (cook),  kodpis  (codp€ce),koob  (cub),  kommandi«>, 
kommyns  (commons),  konveio  (convey),  konstrio  (construe),  konsurio  (conjure), 
koprys  (copras),  kop  (cope),  kopyr  (copper),  kord  (cor*),  kork(cork),  coron,  kost 
(cost),  kostio,  kostus,  kottum  (cottou),  knytio  (to  quoit),  koyten  (quoit),  coyth  (coy), 
kraff  (craft),  krafter,  kracknel  (cracknel),  kred  (creed),  kredo,  krededyn,  kreddyf, 
kreddfus,  kreddfwr,  kreddyf  wraig,  krefft  (craft),  krefftus,  krefftwr,  krefiftaidd, 
krest  (crest),  krestenny,  kri  (cry),  krickiad  (cricket),  crwper  pistol  wyn  (crupper), 
krio  (cry),  criwr,  kristion,  km  wet  (cruet),  krwper  (crupper),  krypyl  (cripple;, 
kuddiaw  (hide),  kuddiedic  (hidden),  kuddfa,  kur  (cure),  kurat,  kus,  kusan  (ki8»), 
kusany,  kusical  siambyr  (chamber),  kaul  (rennet),  kweryl  (quarrel),  kwestiwn, 
kwmpas,  kwmpassy,  kwest  (quest),  kwmbrio  (cumber),  kwmbrans  (cumbrance), 
kwmpeini  (company),  kwmpeinus,  kwndit  (conduit),  kwnic  (coney),  kwnkwest 
(conquest),  kwnqwerio,  kwngyr  (conger),  kwnffurth  (comfort),  kwnffwrdio  (comfort), 
kwntyr  (counter), kwntyrfetio  (counterfeit;, kwnstabyl, kwnstablaeth,  cwppan  (cup), 
cwpbwrdd  (cupboard),  cwpyl  (couple),  cwplys,  cwplysy,  kwr  (cur),  kwrs  (course), 
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kwrwgyl  (oorade),  kwrfyr  (curfAw),  kwrt  (court),  curten  (eurtam),  cwrtein 
(courtesy),  cwrtiwr  (courtier),  cwrteia  (courtesa),  cwrlidwr,  kwrlid  (coverlid), kwstard 
(custard),  kwyl  (a  quill),  kveylt  (quilt),  kwstwm  (custom)  kwstwmer,  kwstymo], 
kwsset  (gusset),  kyffes  (confeasioo),  cymmuua,  kympell  (compel),  kymmyn  (oom- 
m union),  kymmunedic  (communed),  kyffesol  (confessed)  kyffesy,  kynfas  (canvas), 
kyssegr,  &c. 

Label  (label),  labyr  (labour),  labrln  (to  labour),  ladyl  (ladle),  laias  (lash),  lamp, 
.  lamprei,  lanter  (lantern),  larwm  (alarum),  lafer  (lave,  wash),  las  (laoe),  lasio,  latja 
(lattice),  lappio  (lap),  layser  (leyser),  latymer,  latymery,  lawnt  (laund),  ledio  (lead), 
leftenant,  lefel  (level),  levein  (leven),  letus  (lettioe),  leysens  (licence),  lifrey 
(livery),  likores  (liquorice),  liogrio  (linger),  liker  (liquor),  lili  (lily),  loydsio  (lodge), 
lowyo  (allow),  lowyedic,  lur  (lure),  luwt  (lute),  lufer  (lover),  Iwbyr  (lubber), 
Iwck  (iuck),  Iwckus,  Iwtite  (lusty),  lytter  (litter),  Ilafur  (labor),  llafurwr,  llafuriaw, 
lobi  (lobby),  l^ack,  lack  (slack),  Uac  (lake),  lies  proffyt  (profit),  llokio  (lock),  llyseu 
siopiau  ne  speisys  (shop-herbs  or  spices),  lleder  (leather),  llepian  (lap),  Uewpard 
(leopard),  lleyc  (layman),  Uoft  (loft). 

Makrell  (mackerell),  malais  (malice),  mansier  (manner),  mantel  (mantel),  marbyl 
(marble),  marck,  marchnad,  &c ,  marl,  marlio,  marsiand,  msrsiandwr,  marsiandi, 
manuandiaeth,  mastiff,  mater,  matery,  maelys  (mails),  mayre  (a  mayor),  mail, 
maits  (match),  malkyu  popty,  (malkyn),  materiel  (material),  matrys  (mattras), 
maentumiad  (maintenance),  maentumio,  medlei  (medley),  medlio,  medsyn 
(medicine),  meistyr,  meistres,  meistri,  meistrolaeth,  meistroli,  membran  (parch- 
ment), memiwn,  merthyr,  merliwn,  (merlin),  mesur,  mesuro,  metal,  mold,  mockio 
(mock),  morter,  mortals  (mortayse),  mortaisio,  munutun,  munut  (minute), 
minutin,  muiiuur,  mu^ic,  mumblio  (mumbl(»),  mwnei  (money),  mwrdyr,  muntard, 
mwstyr  (muster),  mwsel  (mousell),  mwtlei  (motley),  mwyn  (metal  mine),  iiydyr 
(meter),  myssif  (mischief),  meigrym  wayw  (megrym),  merthyr  (martyr), 
milain  (villaiu  =  rude),  milaindra  (rudeness),  miiiwn  (million),  milwr  (miles — 
soldier  or  champion),  miutys  (mintes),  miw-mew  (cat),  mork  wyth=ugain  o 
arian — (marke),  moryspeike  (morespycke),  mort  (a  morter),  moi^eds  (mortgage), 
mortraws  (mortesse),  mudan  (mute),  mudanieth,  mulwel  (my  11  well),  munut- 
awr  (a  minute  of  an  hour),  mwng  (mane),  mydryr  (meter),  mydrwr 
(versifier),   myd-wraic  (mid-wife). 

Nael  (nail),  napkyn,  nasiwn,  naturfe),  naturiwl,  nibio  (nip),  nick,  nickio,  nobyl 
(noble),  nod  (bote),  nodi,  nndwydd,  nordd  (th),  nopyn  (nop),  nwtmic  (nutmeg). 

Ockupeio  (occupy),  «>ckupfiwr,  uckyr — lliw  c«>ch  (uckvr),  ud(d),  orstyr  (oyster), 
offis  (office),  offisial,  offisialiaeth,  offtwm  (offering),  offrwmy,  opiniwn  (opinion!, 
orayds  (orauge),  onlyr  (M»dpr\  orrlinani*,  ordrio  (order),  organ,  organwr  (organ- 
player  or  organ- builder),  owtcri,  oysti«ds  (ostrich). 

Pack,  packio,  pader,  padereu,  padriarch  (patriarch),  padyl  (paddle),  pais  dwblet 
(doublet),  payol  (pail),  pafiliwn  (pavilion),  pa^s  (pax),  palis  (palace),  palffrei,  pa  f 
(palm),  palmer,  palm  (palm),  pauel  (pannel),  parion  (parings^  parlwr  (parlour  , 
parabyl,  parablys,  pardwn,  pardyny,  pardynyad,  pario  (pare),  parment  (parliament), 
part,  parti,  |nu*tio,  partiol,  parsel,  pascal,  pas(s)port,  pass,  passes,  paasio,  pasteim — 
difyrwch(pMstime),pastai,  i)atrwn  (patron), patrwm  ([lattem).  payds  (page),  payntio, 
payutiwr,  peck,  peckeid,  peckyn,  pecfaiawt  (sin),  pechy,  pechatur,  pedestyr 
(footman),  pedestric,  pedler,  pedol,  pedoli,  pedoloc,  peil  (pile),  peilat  (pilot), 
peckell,  pel  (ball),  peleu,  penyt  (penance),  pensiwn  (pension),  peuytyaw  (pain), 
perfiaith  (perlect),  pericul  (peril),  peryglui<,  perl,  perron  (parson),  persouoliaeth, 
persli  (|iarsley),  pert  (p«^*^),  pestel,  petris,  pewter,  pickio  (pick),  pioo  kweryl  (pick 
a  quarrel),  pib,  pibydd  (pyper),  pibyl  (people),  pickyl  (pickle),  piler  (pillar),  pilori, 
pilin  (pillitm),  pilio  (lo  pilf),  pilis  (pills),  pinu,  pinn  yscrifeny  (writing  pen), 
pinner  (inrnnai),  pip,  |itfel  (pitfall),  pla  ^plsgue),  plakard,  plan,  planiu, 
planu,  )Mtt(e),  plnttiu,  plus  (place),  plastyr  (plaster),  plastrio,  plesyr,  plesio, 
pleth,  vlethy,  pletio  (pleat),  plyckio,  plycy,  pont  (pons),  popol  (people), 
pork,  porc-cwlis,  {jorteus  (paniee),  porth  (port),  porthor  (porter),  porta 
(porch),  |K)taes  (pottage),  pot,  potegari,  posnet,  possio  (oppose),  possel  (posset), 
posswm,  post,  power,  powdyr,  powdrio  powlio  (poll),  poyn  (pain),  poyni,  prauk, 
prankiu,  pratio  (prate),  prattiwr,  paradwys  (paradise),  paradwyaaid  I,  pray  (prey), 
prayo  (to  pray),  prawf  (proof),  prelate,  pren  bocks  (box-tree),  pren  yw  (yew  tre«*), 
prentys,  pres  (brass),  pres  (press),  president,  presept  (precept),  press,  preeaio, 
presumptus,  presumio,  presumsiwn,  prid(e),  prifio  (prove — thrive),  prive  (privy), 
prife  sel  (privy  seal),  prick,  prickio,  primas,  print,  printiwr,  printiedic,  printiii, 
prins,  prinsipal,  pris  (price),  prisio,  provast  (provost),  proctor,  pmfi,   profsnd(er). 
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profadwy,  proffit^  proffitio,  proffltiol,  promosiwn  (promotion),  propyr  (proper), 
pro«(e)|  proses  (process),  prosession,  pupur  (pepper),  puppun  (pippin),  pur(e), 
puredd,  puro  (purify),  pulpyt,  pwdyngen  (pudding),  pwff  (pufif),  pwff  o  wynt  (puff 
of  wind),  pwffaid,  pwm,  pwmel — gleddyf,  pwmpa,  pwmparis,  pwrs  (purse), 
pwrsifanti  pwrkas  (purchase),  pwrkasy,  pwrpas  (purpose),  pwynUo  (appoint), 
pwyntio  amser  (appoint  a  time),  pwynt  (to  be  in),  pwyts  (pouch),  pyc  (pitch), 
pygan  (paynim),  pys  (peas),  pys  bieichiou  (gray  peas),  pys  gwynion  (white  peas) 
pys  gwyrddion  (green  peas),  pys  Uygod  (vetches),  ranswm  (ransom),  rascyl  (rascal), 
rawt  (rout),  rawtwr  (rioter),  rac  bwa-croes  (from  the  cross-bow),  ras  (grace),  rad- 
lawn  (gracious),  rag-gosodiat  ar  wyr  ymlad  (array),  raylio  (rail),  rebeliwn,  rebuwk 

! rebuke),  rebuwkio,  record,  recorder,  refetio  (rivet),  reversiwn  (reversion),  reiolti 
royalty),  reles  (release),  relesio,  remedi,  renc  (rank,  range)  reol  (rule),  rent,  rental, 
renteglwysig  (a  benefice),  respon  (se),  rescuw  (rescue),  rescuwyo,  reseinio  (resign), 
resignation,  resing  (resin),  reward,  reswro  (reason),  resyf wr  (receiver),  redyll  (riddle 
— spelt  ridyll),  rimin  (a  "ryme  "),  ririo  (rear),  robri  (robbery),  rolio  (roll),  roli  (rule), 
ros  (e),  rosun,  rosmari,  rost  (roast),  rustic,  ruw  (rue  plant),  ruwl  (rule),  ruwlio, 
ruwoluB,  ruwolaeth,  rwbio  (rub),  rwbel  (rubble),  rwd  mesflr  (measuring  rod),  rwm 
(room),  rwmp  (romp)  rwndel  (roundell),  rwyfo  (row)  rwyfwr,  rwylath  (oar). 

Sach  (sack),  sachait  (sackful),  sach-cwd  (a  poke),  sach-len,  sad,  sadrwydd,  sadell 
(saddle),  eadler,  Saes  (Englishman),  Saesnes  (Englishwoman),  Saesnec  (English), 
saeds  (sage),  sael  (sail),  safgurd,  safcundit  (safe  conduct),  safri  (savery),  suffrwm 
(saffron),  safirymy,  saffrymetio,  saffrymetic  (saffroned),  sain  (sound),  sal  (sale), 
salm  (psalm),  salter  (halen),  salyo  (make  a  Male),  sallwyr  (psalter),  sant,  santee, 
sant-aidd,  santeiddio,  sarsnet  (silk),  sarsin  (sarsyn),  sattan  (satin),  satten  o  Brudsys, 
salet  (salad),  sawdwst,  sawlt  petyr,  sawr  (savor),  saws  (sauce),  sawt  (assault), 
say,  sein  (sign),  seinio,  seinio  (sound)  seek  win  (sack  wine),  seeker  (exchequer), 
seidyr — ddyod  o  afalau  (cider),  seifs — cyves  (llysieu),  seignio-pwynto  (assign), 
seiprys  pren  (cypress  tree),  seis — syse  (size),  secutor  (sector),  sekwens  (sequence), 
sel,  sel-nod  (seal),  billaf  (syllable),  simnel  (cake),  spio,  seler  (cellar),  semblant  (tom- 
blance),  sens  (f>ence).  seuser,  serdsiaLt  (sergeant)  serkyl  (circle),  sesyn  (season),  set 
(seat),  setseil  (satchel),  sessiwn,  settio,  sew,  sorio  (sear),  sewer,  siacket  (jacket), 
siafling  (javelin),  siaggio  (sagge),  siambyr  (chamber),  siamberlain,  sialens  (challenge), 
sialensio,  siampler  (ex),  siars  (charge),  siarser  discyl  vawr  (a  charge),  siarter 
(charter),  siattal  (chattel),  sicher  (aycker),  sids  (siege)  dal  sids  (to  beseige),  siet 
(escheat)  sietwr  (escheator  ,  sietiaeth,  simwr  (chimer),  simpyl,  sinder  (cinder), 
sinklys  (sink),  sinkio,  siop  (shop),  siopwr,  siot  (shot),  sir  (shire),  sirianen  (cherry), 
sheriff,  sheryfiaeth,  tiriol  (cheerful),  siswrs  (scissors),  siwrl  (churl),  siwrleiddtra 
(churlishness),  silolard  (shovelarde),  slyck  (slick),  sobyr  (sober),  sobrio,  sockio 
(soak),  sockyssen  (sock),  solas  (solace),  sopos  (sops),  sort,  sortio,  sos,  sosse  (sauce), 
sowder  (solder),  sowderiwr,  sowldwr  (soldier),  speilio  (spoil),  speiliwr,  special, 
spio,  spioennwr,  spioenddyn,  spyryt,  sucno  (suck),  sucan,  sucana,  sucanwr,  sum — 
sumio  (sum  snd  summing),  suro  (sower),  sumi,  sut  (e),  sutio  (sewe),  swbddiaeoD, 
swbddiacondot,  swffragwn,  swch  (socke),  swckwr  (succour),  swm,  swn  (sound), 
swnio,  swper  (supper),  swpery,  swrplys  (surplice),  swrffet^  surcote,  swrkot,  sws 
(souce)  swspectio,  swspectsus,  swspendio,  syly  (silly),  syndal  (sendall),  synny 
(astound). 

Tabyl,  tabler,  tabwrid  (tabour),  taburer,  tack,  tackyl  (tackle),  tafem,  tafemor, 
tafemwraic,  taffata,  taidsio  (attach),  taitsment,  tail,  target  tario  (tarry),  task,  tasky, 
tayliwr,  tayliwriaeth,  temyl  (temple),  tement  (tempest),  temptio,  temmer  (temper), 
tempery,  tent,  tenis  (tennis),  tentur  (tentar),  top  (tip),  tepys,  tick,  tido  (tie), 
timpan  (tympan),  tinker,  tinkio,  tippet,  titio  (endite),  titment  (enditement),  tityl, 
titen  (teat),  tokyn  (token),  toll,  tolii,  top  (top),  torts— gwyr  (toroh),  hiffyr  (heifer), 
trafayl  (travail),  trafaylio,  trapp,  trebyl  (treble),  treio,  trentol  (trentall),  tres, 
trespas,  trespasy,  trestyl  (trestle),  tretis  (treatise),  tretio  (treat),  triakyl  (treacle), 
trip,  trippio,  tropic  (drop),  tjt>pos  (drops),  troll,  trul  (troll),  truthio  (fayne),  truth- 
iedic,  trewes  (truce),  tuddet  (cluster — pillow),  trusty  truth,  truel  (trowel),  trwbwl, 
trwblys,  trwckio  (to  have  truck  with),  trwmp  (trump),  trwmplys,  tunc  (tune^ 
tunnell  (ton),  tuinio  (turn),  turuoriiietb,  turtui-  (turtle)  tumior  (turner),  twr 
(tower),  twret  (turret),  twrn  (turn),  twrpentein,  twybil,  twyts  (touch),  twyddio, 
tymor,  tymoraidd  (temperate),  tymoreiddrwydd  (temperance). 

Uchel  (bigh),  ucheldeb  (highness),  uehder,  urdd  (order),  urddeu  (orders), 
unicorn. 

Variens,  vario  (vary),  venswn  (venison),  veinsians  (vengeance),  vergris  (vergrice), 
veriii(o)t,  vergus  (vei^geou^),  vemeis  (vai-nish),  verneidio,  venter  (venture),  venterio. 
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Tenterwr,  Teyads  (voyage),  Ticksur,  Ticarieth,  victori,  vinegjr,  violet,  tojjcI,  voydio, 
grueL 

Waetio  (wait),  waetiwr,  walet,  walkio  (walk),  warr  (ware),  wardyBsen  (warden), 
warnyng,  warnio,  wast  (waste),  ii'aydya  (wages),  waytmo  (watch),  wermod  (wona- 
wood),  weir  (wire),  wits  (witch),  witscrefit,  witsio,  wpian  ( whoop),  wtra  (utterJb 
wtrana,  wtrio,  wtres  (outrage),  wystyd  (worsted),  wynwyn  (onion). 

Yfed  potaiB  (sup  potage),  ymddifin  (defence),  ymddifyny  (defend),  ymddifynwr 

(defender),  yecol  (school),  yscoldy,  ysooUeic  yscoleioes,  yscoleigudd,  llythyrawl 

< literally),  ysooeicol  (scholarly),  yscolio   (scale),  Ysoot  (a  Scot),  Yscotee  (Scota- 

woxnan),    ysooleictot    (clergy),    ysdander    (slander),    ysdandrwr,     ysclandriati 

ysdatio   (slate),     ysclatyssen,  ysclia    (slice),  ysclisio   (nlioe),   yscrifen    (scribe — 

writing),  yscrifenedic,  yscrifenny,   ysoorpiwn,  yscwier  (squire),  yscwar  (square), 

yscwario,    yscwrs    (scoui^e),     yscreppan     (sorip),    yscrin    (shrine),     ypcrythyT 

(  cripture),     yskien    (skeyne),    yscapular    (scapeller).    yscymmyn    (ezcommoni- 

eate),  yscymmyndoh,    yskippio  (skip),  yscor    (score),  scoraiio,   yscaldio  (scald), 

yscwl  (skull),  yscwliwn  (scullion),  yscant  (scant),  yscwiio  (scour),  yscaffald  (soaf- 

fuld),  yscarlet,  yscum  (scum),  yscumer  (skummei),  yscumio  (to  skum),  yscwyd 

(shoulder),  yspryt  (spirit),  yspyty  (spital  house),  yspaid  (respite)  yspeilio  (spoil), 

^speilwr  (spoiler),    yspeil,    ysplentes   (splints),,  yspeia  (spice),  yspardyn  (spur), 

yspardyno,   ysnwffian  (snufi),  yspario  (spare),  yspas  (space)  yslypper  (slipper)^ 

ysport'    (sport),    ysportio,    yspruws  (spruce),    ystabyl     (stable),     ystat    (state), 

ystavny    (stain),    }statU    (stately)     ystompio    (stamp),    ystondart    (standard), 

ystukio  (stalk),  ystrains  (strange),  ysplennydd  (splendid),   ystad  mesur  (stade), 

ystadio,  ystaenedic,  ystatur  (statesman),  ystrack  (stracke),  ystola  (stoole),  ystatut 

(statute),  ystatus  (statutes),    ystil   (style),  ystudiwr  (student),   ystryt  (street), 

ystopio  (stop),  ystwff    (stuff),    ystwffiad,    ystwff'wl,    ystwmp    (stump),    ystxict 

(strict),  ystrok  (stroke),  yspaniel  (spaniel),  ystor  (store),  ystorio,  ystordy,  ysioim, 

ystori,    ystoriawr  (historian),  ystair,    ystiward,   ysUwardeth,  ystudiaw  (study), 

ystuws. 

APPENDIX  B. 

List  of  En'qlish  Words  in  the  Poems  of  Vic4B  Pbichard. 
[Those  marked  *  are  not  in  Saleebury.] 

Abal  almond,  abad,  anhappus,  ammhosible,  appiro*  (to  appear),  altro*  (alter), 
attendio*,  armwr*  (armour),  absen(ce)  absolusiwn*,  aloes*. 

Bromais*  (promise),  blag*  (plague),  bassiodd  (pass),  bandau*  (bonds),  burcaam 
(purchase),  blesio  (please),  bre(a)st*,  brombwl*,  balsam*,  bris,  berl,  bordau*, 
bwrpas  (purpose),  bower  (power),  brwfio  (proof)  baradwys*,  baili  (y),  bribiau, 
bardwn,  barr  (bar),  beger*  (bigger),  host  i  host  (post),  bottel,  bresentio*,  bwyn- 
tiodd,  bromeisiodd,  balm*,  herlyn,  bart  a  pharsel*,  blsiened*,  bobol  (people), 
blain*  bermissiwn*,  bassiwn*  (passion),  bottus*  (pottage),  hot  (pot),  bwrpaaodd, 
bwmpio  (to  pump),  busnesson*  (businesses),  bartartiaid*,  brwmstan*  (brimstone), 
broffessio*  (profess),  barlys*  (barley),  brotecto*  (protect),  bib  (pipe),  beni*  (penny), 
bictur*  (picture),  bracteiuo*  (practise),  barlwr*  (parlour),  bustl(e)*,  bonffeira* 
(bonfires). 

Care*  (care)  gone  werodd,  conffessio,  cownto*,  considrwn*,  ca8(e).  comelyn*, 
chwarter,  chrio,  cwmpni,  crippliaid,  chwippin,  crefiiwr  (craftsman)  cwmpneio,  cri, 
cobbleriaid,  chuean,  conge werwr,  crippian  (creep),  cwmnai,  chwarawso,  cawdrwn 
(caldron),  cwrt  (court),  curp  (curb),  conimuniwn.  credid  (credit),  chwifio  (quaff), 
cwppan  (cup),  clared  (claret),  canfas  (canvass),  catechiso  (catechize),  consiena 
(conscience)  cricced  (cricket),  capau  (caps),  caroliun  (carols),  cfaj-m-mesur,  capers 
(sauce),  oosti  (cost),  camel,  chapter,  cai«c(k),  chwails  (quaitp),  crystal,  canopi(y),  cor 
(chofi),  controlw^r,  craccia  (crack),  croppir  (crop),  cest  (chest),  crw9t  (crust),  car- 
CA8(e),  conquest,  cart,  commiito,  crop,  correcto,  cambric,  clofs  (cloves),  coionasiwn, 
claimo  (claim). 

Dart,  drwbwl,  disple^er,  droppyn,  dwl,  defesur,  de|mrtio,  downnio,  distwr  (stir), 
desprad,  dotio,  drafel  (travail),  drustent,  doctor,  demptio,  demptiad,  dwtsio 
(touch),  drafaelus,  departiodd,  dansier  (ilaDger),  dwnsiwu  (dungeou),  dwmblan 
(tumble),  dario  (tarry),  dasto  (taste),  disiau  (dice),  drot  (trot),  difowro  (devour), 
dracht  (draught),  delid  (deal),  dormentio,  dropian,  droppyn,   dasg(task),  dendio, 
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departech,  diatop,  dowt  (doabt),  dwbwl  (double),  di6i»  daiati  (▼),•  digwnsd, 
digwnt,  dropsi  (y),  dablen  (table),  dwblu  (double),  treblu  (treble),  depidion 
(deputies)^  dibrofit,  dreswn  (treason),  doctor — D.D. 

Emprwr,  exoepto,  eBiainpl(ex),  erDeB('t),  eoolipeicdd. 

Ffrolig  (frolick),  feri  (merry)  ffitach  (fit),  ffanei,  fforfeit,  feeur,  ffors  (force),  ffecto 
(aifect),  flotier  (blot),  ffaat,  ffiree  (fresh),  ffiryuB,  f reels  (frieze),  freofast,  ffeintio, 
ffermw^,  fialstedd,  ffafr,  fesnre,  fileinig,  flwrnais,  follt,  ffowler,  gretto  (creed),  ffals, 
fTortulD,  fetBwii  fettel  (metal),  fottel  (bottle),  ffyatwyd,  fflwr  (flour),  fegiaa  (beg), 
firi  (free)  flnegar,  fesurau,  fedla  (meddle),  fusnessou,  (busnefs);  frwjlian  (brou), 
fowlian  (bowl),  ffaznlliar,  fauer,  fwccler  (buckler),  ffwrneishio  (funiisb),  fifwyl 
(foil),  foccian  (mock),  targen  (bargain),  faits  (match),  ffwrdro  (afford),  tfiind,  fi^io 
(fine),  fonarc  (monarch),  fosiwn  (motion),  fabi  (baby),  ffar  (fare),  ffael  (fail),  fentrai 
(veniuhe),  ffashiwn  (fashion),  fiaelu  (fail),  farel  (barrel),  fedlo  (meddle),  fribri 
(bribery),  fforffetti  (forfeit),  ifeloe  (feUowb),  ffarwel,  faroo  (mark),  fferem  (farm), 
ffaldau  (folds),  fwstro  (muster),  fir  (beer),  fflint,  ffol — wl — ineb,  fflatro  (flatter), 
fildo  (build),  fers  (verse),  ferdyd  (verdict). 

Qwit  (quite),  gwmpas  (compass),  gwssog  (cassock),  gomffwrdd,  garcas,  glir 
(clear),  gol  (goal),  sria,  grier,  griant,  goetfawr,  gommissiwn,  gwnsel,  gran  (grain), 
gnocco  (knod[),  galwn  ((»11)  gondemnio,  g^p-panaed,  glos  (close)  ganon  (cannon), 
gonfironto  (confront),  gwnnau  (guns),  gwmpli  (complaisant),  gwtter  (gutter), 
gwrteisiol  (courteous),  gompelo  (compel),  glwt  (clout),  gruel,  godemersi  (Qod  of 
mercy),  gammil  (chamomile),  gwn  (gown),  gwff  (cuff),  gwrs  (course),  grwpper 
(crupper),  goach  (coach),  galant  (gallant),  gynffessaf  (confess). 

Herawld,  helpu,  hezamin  (examine),  hoffrwn  (oflering),  help,  happus,  helpwr, 
helm  gorslet  helmet,  harnais  (harness),  hostess,  hawntio  (haunt),  harbinger,  hast(e), 
hwT  (whore),  haliers  (hauliers),  hop(c),  home,  health,  hexamnwys,  hal  (hall). 

Inn,  iot  (jot),  ildo  (yield),  inffecto,  infidel 

Juncats. 

Ledio,  lantern — au  lamp,  loitran,  Iwo  (allow),  lein  (line),  lafer  (wash),  Iwedig 
low  countries,  lifin  (living),  lawnd  (lawn),  Iwlan  (lull),  locsau  (locks),  lisens 
(license),  laesau  (lace),  level,  libertiniaid,  leser  (leisure)  lyngran  (linger). 

Marca  (mark),  mentro  (venture),  medswo,  mwrno,  mansiant,  maneg  ^tuanifest), 
mantell,  mwrdro,  mwrddrad,  malais  (malice),  maintain — ^io,  mammon,  moment, 
mwtri  (buttery),  mwstrai?t  (muster),  mhiccil  (pickle). 

Nasiwn  (nation). 

Ordeiniad,  oyl,  ostri  (hostelry),  (h)onest,  ordro  (order),  od(d)8. 

Pillio  (spoil),  purpwl,  physyg,  plaster,  pleser,  parthed  (part),  prawf,  prins, 
printio,  pwyntiau,  panic,  phriua,  pol  (poll),  partner,  proclaim — o,  pi^wn,  pwynt, 
pncdo  (pitch),  plagio,  privy-counsellor,  pris,  prisaiais,  plaen,  pacdo  (pack),  perffid 
(p'^rfect),  phower.  parlo  (talk),  pace,  poedbl,  phistol  (pistol),  protecto,  plot,  pricco, 
{dler  (pillar),  pleidio  (plead),  profit,  ploocyn  (bbok),  phampra  (pamper),  phits 
(pitch),  post  (by  post),  pharactys  (prartise)  palm,  piniwn,  pagan,  patrwn 
(pattern),  p(e)int,  profier,  pot,  pavio  (pave),  pulpid,  pbe(a)aant,  pelcorn  (peeled 
com)  prentisiaid  (apprentices),  porters,  poor  John  (fish),  parlys  (paralysis),  pwrg 
(purge),  prossessiwn  (procession). 

Reitia,  rofyn,  reconsilio,  ror  (of  sea),  ranswm,  rial  (royal),  reffresho,  repenio 
rhaina  (reign)  representio,  rebel,  reparo  (repair),  rhost  (roast),  riddill  (riddle),  rent 
ranseo  (range),  respect,'  rot  (groat),  rwm  (room),  range  (rank),  return,  reli8(h) 
repeto  (repeat),  recyfro  (recover),  rhest  (remainder),  rhobs  (robes),  reeto 
(arrest). 

Siaoced  signet,  swrnia,  swpper,  stofio,  staio,  stowta,  swocwr,  siwr  (sure), 
slaf,  stabal,  stade,  storm,  scwigio,  stripent  (strip),  scarled,  sugno  (suck), 
speiliodd,  squier,  singco  (sink),  stoppi,  sgil  («kiU),  hwmmo  (to  sum  up),  stewdiau 
(stew.^),  siailer  (jailer),  swud  (sand),  satisfacsiwn,  siawns  (chance),  spyda  (speed), 
spring  (uf  year),  sertenol  (certain),  scorniai  (scorn),  slwmbran  ((dumber),  sel  (seal), 
siup  (shop),  sper  (spear),  stoc  (stock),  sgoldier  (a  scold),  stainio  (stain),  sober 
(sober),  sawdwyr  (soldiers),  spendio  (spend),  spahwch  (spare),  sipio  (sip),  *scapo 
(escape),  speit  (spite),  stritio  (strive),  swp  (^op),  s(c)cnt,  slwmbro  (slumbexing), 
siars  (charge),  sofft  (soft),  steward,  stwff  (stuff),  siaflyn  (javelin),  sowso  (souse), 
swrffet  (surfeit),  saws<  (sauce),  samphier  (samphire),  stor(e),  squario  (to  square), 
stori  (y),  settla  (settled),  seler,  sacrament,  sclawndra  (slander),  siwgyr  (sugar), 
sort  (kind  of),  sfairaffiaid,  scori  (to  score),  stragglan,  Btraggle(r),  sesno  (season), 
Bpiodd  (spy),  siamber  (chamber). 

Taring  (tany),  thbleri,  trysto,  tiplan,  thripio,  tumai  (attorney),  triagl,  tingcer, 
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teiger,  tiyior,  temptiwyB,  themper,  tywel  (towel),  twrn  (tarn),  taelwyr  (tailore), 
tonnenlar,  triumphaDt,  thronsa  (thrones)  tempest,  taccal  (tadde),  trottan  (uot), 
tanner,  baoer  (baker),  bwtdwr  (bootmaker),  thiter  (tyler),  terem  (term),  traetwyr 
(traitors),  trwdan  (trucke)  treetel  (trestle),  thrwp  (troop),  treio  (tiy). 

tJsuriaetb. 

'Vine,  Tento  (vent). 

Winca  (wink),  whip,  wantan  (wanton),  wins  (winch),  waitan  (wait),  whal  (whale), 
wyniwn  (onions),  wttro  (utter),  waterman,  warning,  witch,  warrant,  welcome, 
wastio,  wastar,  waagod,  waitio. 

Ym£aitsio  (match)  ystabaL 

ZeL 

Uni/veraUy  College^  Cardiff.  Ivor  James. 


KANDAHAR.* 

Now,  list  to  me,  my  countrymen  ! 

While  I  a  tale  relate, 
Of  how  a  Welshman  gained  renown 

For  Wales  by  valour  iipreat 

The  rebel  host,  in  countless  hordes. 
Had  gathered  through  the  night ; 

And  in  the  villages  around 
Hid  stealthily  from  sight. 

Within  the  city  walls,  our  men 

Were  moving  to  and  fro. 
Waiting  till  morning  light  should  dawn. 

Forth  from  the  town  to  go. 

Day  came  ;  and  swift  the  city  gates 

Unclosed  with  joyful  clang. 
Whilst  thro'  their  portals  marched  our  troops, 

*Mid  cheers  that  loudly  rang. 

Behind  the  walls  the  men  had  pined. 

But  now  each  heart  beat  high. 
As  forth  they  sped  to  meet  the  foe, 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

With  banners  waving;  in  the  air 

Moved  on  that  gallant  band, 
A  handful  pitted  'gainst  a  host, 

The  bravest  of  the  land. 

And  soon  they  met  in  deadly  strife^ 

'Mid  clamour  and  *mid  din  ; 
As  fiercely  on  the  Afghans  rushed 

The  hard  fought  field  to  win. 

Dauntless  our  men  repelled  the  foe, 

Unheeding  death  or  life. 
And  fiercer  now  the  slaughter  raged. 

More  furious  the  strife. 

And  thinner,  thinner  grew  our  ranks, 

As  many  a  hero  fell, 
Pierced  by  the  aim  of  bullet  keen, 

Mangled  by  cruel  shell. 


*For  carrying  off  a  private  soldier  of  the  Royal  Webh  Fusiliers  under  fire  of  the 
nemy.  Lieutenant  St.  Lucien  Chase,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  received  the  Victoria 
Cross.    By  lineage  he  is  Welsh,  being  descended  from  the  Howells. 
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For  queen  and  country  on  they  fought, 

And  fighting  found  a  tomb  ; 
The  soldier  bronzed  by  many  a  fight, 

The  stripling  in  his  bloom. 

Twice  did  the  bugles  sound  **  Recall," 

Twice  they  refused  to  go, 
The  soldiers  thirsted  fur  the  prey, 

They  longed  to  beat  the  foe. 

"  Fight  on,  fight  on,"  they  wildly  cried, 

(Ah  !  noble  hearts  and  brave) 
"  The  tide  may  turn,  or  if  we  fall, 

Ours  be  a  soldier's  grave." 

But  from  the  walb  of  Kandahar, 

Pealed  forth  "  Recall "  again  ; 
Obedience  is  a  soldier  s  life, 

Resistance  worse  than  vain. 

Upon  that  battle-field,  unscathed, 

Safe  thro'  the  rebel  throng. 
With  dauntless  heart,  unflinching  eye. 

My  hero  passed  along. 

O  I  not  for  him  did  bugles  sound 

Their  warning  on  the  blast, 
"  Lives  must  be  saved,*'  he  cried  aloud, 

"  My  life  upon  the  cast" 

Over  that  stricken  field  he  sped, 

Won  by  the  rebel  host, 
And,  of  the  deed  he  did  that  day, 

Welshmen  !  'tis  yours  to  boast. 

Around  him  lay  his  gallant  men, 

In  ghastly  numbers  spread  ; 
And,  carried  on  a  soldier's  bier,  * 

He  passed  his  colonel — dead. 

Faster  and  faster  f>ped  his  feet, 

To  where  the  wounded  lay, 
Thro*  deadly  missile,  glancing  spear, 

He  took  his  onward  way. 

Back,  o'er  the  slippery  battle-field, 

Across  the  bloody  ground, 
Where  moans  from  those  in  agony 

Mingled  with  every  sound  : 

Bravely  my  hero  rushed  along 

The  path  so  lately  trod  ; 
Bearing  a  wounded  soldier  now, 
"  Trusting  their  lives  to  God." 

The  savage  foe,  that  race  for  life 

Had  marked,  and  longed  to  slrfy  ; 
A  host  arrayed  against  one  man. 

Yet  that  man  won  the  day.  . 

Three  times  exhausted  on  the  ground, 

(Death  bullets  whizzing  by) 
He  watched  the  shells  which  burst  around, 

With  calm  unwavering  eye. 

O  !  well  may  Cambria  sound  her  lyre 

In  praise  of  this  her  son. 
One  last  long  spring,  the  walls  are  reached, 

My  hero's  work  was  done. 

DrayUm  Rictory,  Norwiek,  Aoyss  R.  Howell. 


THE    MINSTREL. 


It  would  seem  that,  in  these  fast-moving,  modem  days,  we  are 
forgetting  the  meaning  of  that  beautiful  word  "  minstrel."  Y'et 
it  is  a  word  which  rings  on  the  ear  more  sweetly  and  lingeringly 
than  perhaps  either  of  those  which  are  commonly  used  in  its 
place,  viz., — Bard  or  Poet;  with  which  its  original  signification 
was  identical :  the  Christy  Minstrels  notwithstanding.  In  the 
ancient  days  a  minstrel  was  an  inspired  being,  who  gave  forth, 
from  the  burning  spirit  within  him,  beautiful  musical  languag^e 
charged  with  precious  thought ;  pure  and  lofty,  glad  and  gay, 
or  deep  and  solemn,  as  might  be  the  mood  which  possessed  him. 
A  passionate  outpouring  of  the  wealth  and  exaltation  of  feeling, 
in  some  sort  of  rhythmic  order  and  musical  expression,  seems  to 
have  been  a  gift  bestowed  by  nature  upon  a  few  in  all  ages, 
.  irrespective  of  race  or  of  culture,  and  altogether  apart  from  any 
outside  teaching.  It  was  apparently  spontaneous,  though 
invariably  the  efifect  of  long  pondering  in  the  heart.  The  spirit 
burned  within  long  before  the  utterance  came ;  but  when  it 
came  it  was  superabundant,  irrepressible ;  a  sort  of  madness,  a 
possession,  so  that  men  said,  ^^  Behold !  he  is  among  the 
prophets  ! "  For  the  theme  with  those  early  poets  was  ever  a 
religious  one.  They  mostly  sought  to  sing  through  nature  to 
nature's  God.  And  because  they  sought  they  found,  inasmuch 
as  they  found  the  inspiration  which  lifted  them  high  above  the 
narrowness,  the  sordidnesp,  and  stupid  blindness  of  their  common 
life ;  they  touched  upon  the  source  of  all  beauty,  and  joy,  and 
love.  No  matter  in  what  form  the  minstrel  imaged  his  God  ; 
whether  he  sang  of  Hu  Gadarn,  of  Odin,  of  Thor,  of  Balder  the 
Beautiful,  of  Bhudd*  the  Beneficent,  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Jehova, 
the  soul  had  found  the  spirit  of  Deity  and  must  sing  its  joy 
to  \he  world. 

There  was  another  subject,  however,  which  prompted 
passionate  utterance  ;  combined  with  the  praises  of  Deity  there 
were  the  prayers  for  aid  in  battle,  the  bitter  dirge  after  defeat, 
and  the  exultant  song  of  victory.  Yet  I  fancy  the  poetry  on 
this  theme  was  not  so  rich  or  so  varied  as  that  which  was  poured 
forth  by  the  religious,  the  priest,  or  devotee  of  all  cults,  and 
of  all  nations  upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  highest  and 
purest   kind  of  poetry.     So  Miriam  sang,  and  Moses;  so,  I 
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think,  did  Homer,  briDging  his  gods  down  to  mingle  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  Of  David's  divine  inspiration  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. The  Book  of  Job  is  a  grand  poem,  whoever  wrote  it. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Hosea  were  all  priest  poets,  and  to  come 
down  to  later  times,  Caedmon,  our  own  first  Anglo-Saxon  singer, 
found  himself  forced  to  sing  of  the  Creation.  ^^  The  might  of 
the  Creator,  the  glory  Father  of  men."  Later  still,  Dant^  must 
measure  his  music  throughout  that  awful  journey  of  the  weary, 
woe-worn  soul  to  the  movement  of  a  final  beatific  vision. 
Milton's  grandest  song  is  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  through 
which  he  looks  beyond  to  the  "  Paradise  Regained." 

Shakespeare  may  not  be  classed  with  these,  because,  although 
we  find  the  elements  of  sublimity  and  high  spirituality  in  him, 
we  also  discover  the  whole  range  of  poetic  qualities  combined,  as 
in  no  other.  He  was  heir  to  the  greatness  of  the  ages,  which 
surely  he  assimilated  into  the  tremendous  wealth  of  his  own  native 
genius.  Goethe,  the  great  Grerman  world  poet,  expends  his 
highest  and  best  upon  the  same  theme  as  did  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Job — that  battle  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  evil,  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  soul. 

With  the  earliest  minstrels  it  was  as  with  the  artist  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  motto  was  "  laborare  est  orare."  Their 
work  was  a  prayer,  done  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Life  was  a 
prayer.  Their  songs  were  glory  paeons  and  praises  to  the 
Master  of  all  Music,  the  Inspirer  and  Sustainer  of  the  Harmonies 
of  the  Universe.  It  seems  to  be  thus  with  poesy  in  its  purest 
and  highest  development ;  the  motive  is  simple,  but  great ;  the 
expression  adequate,  but  never  surpassing  in  mere  language  the 
beauty  of  the  thought:  "Garring  the  words  to  mak'  them 
chink,"  as  Bums  says,  without  something  stronger  and  better 
than  words — for  these  should  be  merely  the  beautiful  vessel  in 
which  is  contained  the  wine  which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man  ;  mere  musical  language,  however  rhythmical,  will  never 
give  us  poetry.  The  thought  must  underlie  the  sound,  the 
word,  or  it  is  but  empty  noise  and  confusion.  And  so  with 
those  older  primary  poets,  simplicity  and  greatness  united. 
Inspired  ones  were  few,  and  their  influence  was  immense,  being 
reverenced  as  the  priests  of  the  people,'  which  in  fact  they 
were. 

With  the  spread  of  art  minstrelsy  takes  a  somewhat  lower 
stand ;  concerning  itself  with  the  affairs  of  our  common  life. 
Gradually  there  grows  up  a  wonderful  range  of  love  lyrics. 
Language  is  more  copious,  as  thought  is  infinitely  varied,  and 
the  minstrels  are  multiplied,  but  the  texture  of  their  song 
becomes  lighter,  more  ornate.  To  express  this  by  a  simile :  as  in 
the  building  of  a  great  cathedral  there  are  first  the  strong  founda- 
tion stones,  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  afterwards  the  beautiful 
ornaments  and  artistic  tracery  embellishing  the  whole ;  no  less 
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admirable,  even  more  attractive — the  outcome  and  complete 
perfection  of  the  mind  of  the  architect,  rich  and  varied,  full  of 
graceful  symbolism,  skilfully  finished  in  execution.  But  the 
simple  power  is  not  in  the  ornament,  it  is  beneath,  in  those 
grand  pillars  and  massive  ground-stones.  So  it  is  with  poesy ; 
simplicity  and  true  greatness  are  often  found  at  the  beginning, 
when  the  spirit  is  nearer  to  the  source  of  true  inspiration,  ere  it 
has  wandered  from  the  purity,  unity,  and  artlessness  that  are  in 
nature.  Again,  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  expression,  as 
in  the  idea,  the  motive,  that  we  should  look  for  power,  or  for  the 
quality  which  will  never  fail  to  find  an  echo  of  sympathy  in  the 
human  heart — fundamental  truth  of  feeling.  For  howsoever 
the  propensities  of  man  may  be  smoothed  and  polished  in  the 
process  of  civilisation,  there  is  that  in  him  which  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  The  core  of  his  being  is  not 
changed  ;  it  is  merely  modified  by  the  social  amenities  which 
grow  with  the  growth  of  a  race.  Thus  the  minstrel  who  sings 
these  essential  and  vital  passions  of  man,  »s  worship,  war,  or 
love,  and  sings  them  worthily,  is  certain  to  endure  and  to  be 
enshrined  in  human  memory,  until  that  meujory  is  no  more. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  survival  for  us  of  so  much  folk-lore,  as 
also  of  the  mythologies  of  different  nations. 

Becall  the  beautiful  legends  which  have  gathered  round  the 
mystical  name  of  Arthur,  the  magic  of  Merlin,  the  charm  and 
chivalry  of  Launcelot,  the  soul-whiteness  of  Sir  Galahad,  the 
sweet,  passionate  love  of  Elaine,  the  gentle  patience  of  the  tender 
Enid — the  elements  of  all  these  are  found  in  those  ancient  ti-adi- 
tions  of  the  Welsh  bards  or  minstrels.  All  the  romance  and 
honour,  the  high  heroism,  the  courtesy  and  stateliness  were 
there  centuries  ago.  Our  Laureate,  with  the  vision  of  a  tnie 
seer,  has  looked  backwards  through  the  mists  of  the  ages,  and 
has  brought  all  this  to  light  again,  has  idealised  and  beautified 
the  simple  stories  with  the  munificence  of  his  own  minstrelsy, 
and  has  sung  for  us  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  as  none  have  ever 
sung  before.  Still  let  us  not  forget  the  great  foundations  whereon 
this  beautiful  building  rests:  I  mean  those  ancient  British 
bards  who  sang  of  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

If  we  consider  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
literature  or  traditions  of  almost  any  country ;  or  even  consider 
it  in  its  primitive  state  previous  to  the  idea  of  a  record  at  all : 
so  soon  as  he  is  a  man — not  so  long  as  he  is  an  ape — is  it  not 
full  of  poetry  ?  The  affections,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  aspirations 
and  endeavours,  the  yearning  after  knowledge,  and  the  innate 
consciousness  of  affinity  with  the  infinite  which  is  latent  in  the 
soul,  ere  it  be  crushed  or  contaminated  by  the  inflow  of  less 
pure  feelings,  which  come  with  the  multiplying  wants  and  woes 
of  humanity.  Of  course,  one  would  not  apply  this  idea  to  the 
utterly  savage  state.     There  seems  to  be,  positively,  an  entire 
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absence  of  ^^  poetical  atmosphere  "  around  the  life  of  an  ape, 
which  fact,  if  indeed  it  be  a  fact,  may  accoant  for  unpoetic 
peculiarities  in  a  few  specimens  of  our  race.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
endowed  with  strains  of  fancy  and  of  feeling ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  lark,  the  blackbird,  the  young  lambs,  and  the  kittens  at 
play,  all  in  their  several  degrees  seem  to  exercise  fancy  with 
pleasure. 

Few  of  us  rightly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
^^  poetical  atmosphere."  It  is  simply  a  feeling,  incommunicable, 
inexplicable,  except  to  those  already  possessed  of  it.  A  way 
of  seeing  things  according  to  a  light  from  within.  It  is  not  so 
much  brain  culture  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  true 
minstrel.  No,  it  is  something  a  little  different  to  that.  There 
was  once  a  Hebrew  shepherd  lad  wandering  on  the  mountain- 
side with  his  sheep,  who  ultimately  sounded  the  heights  and 
depths  of  soul  music  so  as  to  win  for  himself  the  world-wide  fame 
of  the  "  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."  Yet  I  nowhere  read  that  he 
was  sent  to  college,  or  received  an  university  education ;  never- 
theless he  had  a  life-long  education  of  the  heart,  such  as  is 
dispensed  to  few.  And  what  a  great,  strong,  tender,  passionate, 
kingly  heart  it  was,  that  could  sing,  ^^  Awake,  lute  and  harp,  I 
myself  will  awake  right  early,"  and  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down, 
0  my  soul :  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? "  Where 
shall  we  look  for  sweeter  music  than  the  Psalms  of  David  ? 
Were  not  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  idyllic,  though  themselves 
perhaps  never  uttered  a  song. 

True,  distance,  and  the  lapse  of  time  are  very  effectual  to  set  a 
thing  in  a  poetical  light,  yet  this  is  not  all-sufficient.  In  order 
that  any  event  may  live  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  there  needs 
be  a  minstrel  to  celebrate  it  in  power  and  beauty,  or  it  dies  the 
common  death,  and  passes  into  oblivion.  One  may  well  believe 
that  the  Siege  of  Troy  was  but  a  puny  affair,  when  compared 
with  the  investment  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians.  Troy  town  fell 
near  two  thousand  years  ago,  yet  we  ponder  those  deeds  still  as 
the  types  of  all  heroic  action,  of  manly  daring  and  might. 
Where  is  the  Homer  who  will  sing  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  the 
American  Wars,  or  the  Battles  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Soudan 
— each  of  them  surely  far  more  stupendous  and  big  with  conse- 
quences than  that  silly  quarrel  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  princes 
about  a  fair  and  foolish  woman.  Therein  consists  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  truly  gifted  rhapsodist  or  minstrel ;  let  him  concen- 
trate his  mind  upon  almost  any  subject,  and  in  a  little  while  he 
sees  it  in  its  widest,  deepest,  highest  sense  ;  in  its  consequences 
and  effects,  its  beauty  or  its  horror,  and  he  invests  it  with  a  fasci- 
nation and  a  meaning  which  none  but  himself  could  conceive. 
The  inner  vision  of  the  minstrel  transcends  all  reason ;  floods 
his  soul  with  light.     In  short  he  is  a  seer,  ofttimes  r  prophet. 
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Outward  appearance  has  little  concern  for  him.  He  looks 
through  and  beyond,  "  before  and  after,"  to  the  spirit  which 
underlies  all  action,  all  evidences  whatsoever.  Such  a  "  seeing 
one,"  if  he  be  dowered  also  with  the  gift  of  utterance,  though  it 
be  long  in  coming,  and  he  suffer  dumbly  for  awhile,  if  after  his 
spirit  has  burned  within  him  he  speak  with  his  tongue,  he  dis- 
covers to  the  world  a  poet,  prophet,  and  priest. 

But  a  sad  thing  has  come  to  pass  in  these  late  times.  We 
have  lost  our  love  and  reverence  for  the  minstrel.  Having 
grown  so  critical  wise  ourselves — there  is  no  man  living  who 
can  satisfy  us.  It  matters  not  if  he  have  sung  for  half  a  century 
and  his  words  are  on  the  lips  of  all.  No  matter  if  he  has  created 
standards  of  beauty  in  thought  and  in  form,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  throned  as  a  king  in  the  realms  of  glorious  fancy ;  we, 
with  our  miserable  smallness  of  ability  and  of  taste,  must  carp 
at  each  new  thing  that  falls  from  his  pen,  and  cry  "  What  is 
this  ? "  A  strange  pass  indeed  it  is  when  scarce  any  kind  of 
singing  will  please,  save  the  comic.  We  are  bent  upon  being 
funny  at  all  costs.  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow  we  die."     What  miserable  Greek  pagans  we  are ! 

Our  clever  Transatlantic  brothers,  with  the  clearness  of  vision 
incident  to  their  country,  and  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  lightness 
and  dryness  of  their  atmosphere,  have  seen  to  the  heart  of  this 
matter,  and  have  deftly  combined  pathos  with  drollest  comedy, 
so  that  one  must  laugh  and  weep  at  the  same  moment  in 
reading  their  productions.  This  is  well  and  useful,  but  it  is  not 
the  highest  aim  of  poetry.  The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity must  be  wanting,  and  many  others  besides.  There  is 
little  of  comedy  in  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 

Well,  and  there  are  doubtless  a  remnant  of  such  as  delight  in 
full  toned  minstrelsy  of  the  higher  order,  and  if  the  world  be 
blessed  with  a  minstrel  and  sweet  singer  they  are  the  first  to 
recognise  thai  fact,  and  to  offer  allegiance  to  the  rule  of  his  music. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  we  had  more  of 
this  spirit  of  devotion  and  admiration,  with  less  self-confidence 
and  conceit;  fancying  ourselves  all  poets,  or  at  least  well- 
qualified  to  criticise.  Poeta  nascitur  rton  fii.  You  cannot 
take  lessons  in  that  art.  No,  not  if  you  were  to  offer  to  pay  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  per  minute.  Nature  is  the  only 
teacher,  and  she  gives  no  lessons  for  money.  Do  not  imagine, 
however,  that  she  requires  no  fees.  Far  otherwise ;  her  demands 
are  exorbitant,  and  she  takes  her  premium  out  of  the  heart  and 
soul  of  her  pupil.  It  would  seem  she  is  not  altogether  impartial  in 
her  favours  either,  though  paying  little  regard  to  wealth  or 
worldly  position ;  even  learning  and  high  academical  honours 
are  not  all  powerful  with  her ;  for  do  we  not  know  that  here 
almost  in  our  own  day  an  untutored  artizan,  from  the  narrowness 
and  deprivation  of  a  dungeon  could  dream  one  of  the  grandest 
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poems  that  ever — since  the  hour  when  Jacob  dreamed — has 
blessed  a  mortal  dreamer ;  though  he  did  not  measure  his  lines 
or  sing  it  in  rhyme.  He  named  it  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Again,  we  have  an  unlettered  farmer's  son  following  his  team 
afield  with  the  plough,  chanting  for  us  in  sweetly  solemn 
cadences  his  **  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,**  and  with  a  routh  o' 
rhymes  and  glee,  his  **  Tam  o*  Shanter."  Shall  we  say,  then, 
that  education  militates  against  poetry,  that  is,  against  all  the 
finer,  purer,  more  generous  impulses  of  the  soul  ?  Far  from  it. 
A  true  and  right  culture  of  intellect  and  heart  would  foster  the 
growth  of  these,  supposing  the  germs  already  existent.  What 
I  contend  is  that  mere  intellectual  training  will  never  implant 
the  divine  seed ;  rather  will  it  tend  to  cru^h  that  seed  by  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  other  absorbing  aims  —aims  which 
have  little  tendency  to  kindle  the  imagination  or  fire  the  fancy 
of  the  plodding  student.  The  muses,  methinks,  have  but  scant 
sjrmpathy  with  arithmetic  or  mathematics.  Even  the  majestic 
Urania,  she  who  presides  over  the  starry  influences,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  determine  the  destinies  of  men,  will  scarcely  bend 
a  gracious  countenance  upon  a  mere  astronomical  calculation, 
however  correct.  Arithmetic  as  applied  to  commerce  must  be 
inimical  to  all  the  lovely  Nine.  Questions  of  supply  and 
demand,  of  barter  and  sale,  of  cent,  per  cent.,  of  gentility, 
respectability,  utility,  these  are  the  hungry  harpies  that  swoop 
down  and  devour  all  that  is  generous,  or  noble,  or  beautiful  in 
our  hearts.  What  wonder  then  if  the  gentle  but  high  Muses 
turn  disgusted  away. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  any  country  when  poetry — so  called — was  so 
plentiful  as  here  in  England  at  this  present.  The  journals  are 
teeming  with  poetry.  Little  boys  and  girls  are  writing  verses, 
stimulated  thereto,  very  many  of  them,  by  editors'  prizes,  all 
over  the  land.  One  would  think  we  were  a  most  poetical 
people,  and  so  we  are,  or  were  once — but  this  continual  scrib- 
bling is  certainly  not  the  way  to  cultivate  a  true  taste,  or  spirit 
of  poetry  in  any  people ;  but  rather,  I  should  say,  a  sure  means 
of  quenching  the  spirit,  even  where  it  might  be  commencing  to 
live  a  genuine  life.  Of  all  the  arts  this  is  least  under  power  of 
the  will,  least  amenable  to  rules,  though  it  cannot  dispense  with 
them ;  it  is  therefore  least  susceptible  of  stimulation  by  the 
almighty  dollar,  as  our  American  cousins  would  express  it.  And 
here  is  one  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  poetical  passion  in  our 
versifying  public  ;  it  is  rarely  paid  for.  Editors  know  the  odes 
and  sonnets,  dirges  and  epithalamia  will  come,  whether  paid  for  or 
not,  and  will  be  perhaps  little  better  for  being  remunerated. 
Considering  all  this,  there  must  be  a  strong  tendency  towards 
what  is  called  romance  in  our  nation  to  account  for  that  continual 
effervescence  of  verses,  irrespective  of  those  usually  vital  consi- 
derations, £  s.  d. 
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And  yet  if  you  speak  to  a  man  on  the  Bnb)eot  of  poetry,  how 
scornful  wise  he  looks  on  the  instant.     An  expression  of  pity 
comes  into  his  eyes,  he  will  shake  his  head  and  tell  you  that 
**  you  cannot  have  sentiment  in  this  everyday  world.     It  is  not 
business.    A  man  cannot  be  hampered  by  these  fine  feelings.    It 
would  never  do.    He  could  not  get  on  at  all."    So  he  tells  you ; 
but  look  on  the  shelf  that  is  nearest  his  hand  as  he  sits  at  home 
in  the  evening,  and  what  mean  these  works,  which  if  not  now 
in  use  have  seen  good  service — Bums,  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott, 
Longfellow,  Bret  Harte,  Browning  (that  last  shows  not  much 
sign  of  wear,  however),  Tennyson,  and,  king  of  them  all,  Shaks- 
peare  ?    Not  care  for  poetry  f  What  need  for  these  then  ?    The 
fact  is  he  does  care  ;  he  finds  a  charm  and  a  solace  in  the  sweet 
singers ;  but  he  fights,  or  makes  brave  show  of  fighting,  against 
the  fascination  of  beauty  and  truth  because  they  are  not  always 
in  accord  with  the  daily  life  of  the  mart  and  the  warehouse. 
They  soften   his  heart,  whereas  he  thinks  a  hard  heart  indis- 
pensable for  the  business  of  the  world,  and  likes  not  to  own  to 
himself  that  he  is  better  than  he  seems.    And,  if  he  never  read  a 
rhythmed  line,  this  commercial  gentleman,  if  he  have  no  notion 
of  musical  language ;  yet  there  is  poetry  in  his  soul ;  else  is  he 
no  true  man.     I  tell  you  it  is  poetry  that  fills  the  churches  and 
chapels,  undeniably  so  the  Welsh  chapels,  where  the  people  sit 
in  breathless  excitation  under  the  Hwyl  of  the  preacher,  whose 
eloquence  is  lifting  them  for  the  time  out  of  themselves  into  a 
higher  sphere.     And  in  the  grand  Catholic  cathedral  the  poetry 
of  worship  raises  and  yet  subdues  all  hearts.     Likewise,  with 
all  deferential  apologies  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  contend  that  it  is 
poetry  which  fills  the  railroad  cars  in  holiday  time.     A  longing 
to  get  away  from  the  common  town  life,  with  its  murkiness  and 
its  ugly  sordidity — away  to  nature,  freshness,  beauty.     Let  us 
not  quench  the  spirit.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  whatever  his 
condition.  Ask  that  business  friend  who  shakes  his  worldly-wise 
head  (with  delicacy  do  it,  not  rudely)  was  he  never  in  love  ? 
It  should  not  need  such  high  test  to  bring  him  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  beauty  that  is  within  him,  but  if  it  failed  to  show  itself 
at  that  supreme  hour,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  give  efiect  to  all 
that  was  truest  and  best  and  niost  lovely  in  his  nature,  to 
express  it  all  in  some  excelling  manner,  whether  in  word  or 
deed,  then  it  must  be  said,  there  is  no  poetry  in  his  soul.     He 
is  not  worthy  of  his  manhood ;  nay,  what  is  he  better  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field?     Indeed  I  dishonour  the  beasts  by  the 
comparison,  for  they  are  full  of  beautiful  feeling.     When  you 
return  home  after  a  short  absence,  does  not  your  faithful  dog 
spring  and  bound  about  you,  barking  for  very  joy  ?  And  to  yon. 
who   love   him,   surely  there  is  poetry  in   his   uncontrolikbie 
excitement.     I  have  seen  in  the  deep  eyes  of  a  peaceful  pretty 
Jersey  cow,  such   eloquence !     The  meek  patient  face  of  the 
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martyred  donkey  is  eloquent,  when  you  understand  the 
language ;  and  then  the  birds,  poets  of  the  air  and  the  woods, 
see  how  they  behave  when  the  happy  wooing  time  is  come, 
preening  and  fluffing  to  look  their  perfect  best,  singing  out 
their  little  souls  in  purest  minstrelsy.  Not  unmindful  of  the 
housebuilding  and  the  home  comforts  all  the  while.  Sweet 
philosophers ! 

However,  we  cannot  all  be  singers.  There  may  be  a 
plenitude  of  feeling  without  the  gift  of  expression,  the 
instinct  of  poetry,  but  no  voice. 

Weep  for  the  voiceless  who  have  known 
The  cross  wU/unU  the  crown  of  glory, 

Says  the  tender-hearted  "  Autocrat."  But  there  are  compen- 
sations. Let  not  such  speechless  ones  repine,  or  think  them- 
selves all  imblest.  They  have  the  faculties  for  full  enjoyment 
of  life's  feast,  with,  over  and  above,  an  immense  advantage. 
They  need  never  fear  the  critic's  censure,  the  scorn  of  their 
wiser  neighbours,  or,  worse  still,  the  misunderstanding  of  their 
friends.  Yes,  the  reserved  and  silent  have  this  to  their  account, 
they  may  go  their  ways  in  peace  without  making  themselves 

marks  for  missiles.     Ah !  but if  the  poetic  fervour   bum 

within  and  find  no  vent,  I  pity  them !  Such  are  in  danger 
of  losing  control  of  the  mental  machinery  altogether,  and 
finishing  in  dreadful  desperation  and  despair.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  outrage  upon  those  strongest,  truest  instincts  of 
our  higher  nature  which  must  come  in  a  society  constituted  as 
ours  is  at  present  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  peopling  of  our 
lunatic  asylums,  fiemember,  it  is  your  finely  and  delicately 
constructed  English  lever  watch  which  is  most  easily  destroyed, 
not  the  substantial,  serviceable,  matter-of-fact  American  clock 
in  the  kitchen.  My  friends,  if  yon  have  this  fire  within  you, 
find  an  outlet  for  it.  It  need  not  be  in  written  words,  far 
better  in  acted  deeds.  Words  are  weak  compared  with  deeds, 
mere  tinkling  cymbals.  Very  few  are  called  to  the  minstrelsy, 
few  are  granted  melodious  utterance,  but  all  are  called  to  be 
poets  in  the  sense  of  living  the  perfect  life. 

Will  it  be  considered  an  absurdity  to  say  that  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  true  poetic  feeling  within  him,  the  strength, 
the  depth,  the  tenderness,  that  a  man  gets  the  good  out  of  life  ? 
This  it  is  which  determines  his  portion  of  joy  or  sorrow : — 
enhancing  the  keenness  of  every  pleasure,  and  if  accompanied 
with  a  right  philosophical  faith  (without  which  it  is  a  bane 
instead  of  a  blessing),  enabling  him  to  bear  with  calmness  the 
evils  inevitable  in  this  our  mortal  state,  teaching  him  by  a  sure 
intuition  to  ripe  above  all  doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  urging  him 
onward  with  an  added  certainty  of  ultimate  satisfaction  for  all 
the  needs  of  his  better  nature.  It  should  be  so  especially  in 
these  late  days,  when  we  are  privileged  to  possess  three  such 
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high  priests  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Rossetti,  chief 
officiating  ministers  in  the  temple  of  beauty  and  goodness,  of 
which  grand  cultus  we  may  all  be  lay  readers,  or  faithful  and 
reverent  disciples.  Not,  however,  in  the  manner  of  the 
emaciated,  melancholy  aesthetic  of  the  period,  languishing  before 
a  lily  or  a  sunflower,  tuning  all  their  speech  to  a  weary  minor 
key,  too  limp  and  despondent,  too  sickly  morbid  to  get  any  good 
out  of  this  so  earnest,  practical  life.  Seeing  no  beauty  in  work, 
the  actual  subduing  of  material  to  man's  use  or  need,  hating^ 
the  winds  that  blow  a  colour  to  their  cheeks  and  the  broad  light 
of  day  which  would  brighten  their  eyes,  they  turn  from  all 
earnest,  healthful  occupation  to  their  own  imaginary  sorrows, 
fancying  a  sweetness  in  shade  and  low  tones,  ^'  delicious  despon** 
dency,  musical  melancholy."  If  these  pensive  ones  who  can 
have  little  real  pain  of  their  own  are  truly  earnest  in  the  quest 
for  it,  there  is  enough  around  of  a  more  indubitable  character, 
but  such  as  will  not,  I  fear,  be  greatly  ameliorated  by  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful  in  that  form.  There  are  thousands 
in  this  our  dear  country  for  whom  it  is  true  that  the  times  are 
hard,  for  whom  life  is  weighed  with  sorrows  and  deprivations, 
and  these  not  only  among  the  utterly  destitute.  From  morning 
to  night  many  have  to  spend  their  whole  thought  upon  the  all«» 
mastering  problem  of  rent  and  taxes,  servants'  wages,  or,  it  may 
be,  food  and  clothing  for  the  little  ones.  What  wonder  that 
the  fire  of  poetry  is  cold  when  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  grate  ?  We  must  have  the  foundation  before 
we  can  support  the  ornament ;  even  food  for  the  body,  before 
food  for  the  mind.  And  herein  lies  scope  enough  for  those 
whose  time  hangs  so  heavily  on  their  hands  that  they  must  try 
to  beguile  it  with  dreamings  of  the  "  too  too  utter  "  beauty  of 
melancholy. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  minstrelsy.  There  is 
decidedly  a  superabundance  of  word  jingling,  and  scribbling  at 
this  present  time ;  versification  with  little,  if  any,  thought  or 
meanipg,  unless  an  arithmetical  one,  and  sometimes  lacking 
even  that,  as  the  false  quantities  and  superfluous  feet  plainly 
testify.  Reading  a  critique  the  other  day,  I  find  an  extract 
from  a  lately  published  poem  entitled  ^^  The  Wild  Enthusiast." 
These  are  the  three  lines  excerpted : — 

The  wild  enthusiast  dashed  his  lyre— 
The  wild  enthusiast  bad  a  dream, 
The  wild  enthusiast  filled  a  grave. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  finish,  I  should  say,  if  he  were 
continuing  in  that  fashion !  This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense 
which  does  more  mischief  to  poetry  as  a  power  for  good  than 
all  the  scomers  of  sentiment  put  together  could  do;  more 
mischief  to  poetry  than  the  hard  facts  or  the  petty  daily  wear 
and  worry  of  ordinary  daily  life  can  do,  because  by  its  very  form 
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sod  appearance  it  holds  out  an  expectati<)i^  of  something 
fascinating^  or,  at  least,  good,  true,  and  helpful,  so  that  one 
might  think  to  rest  awhile  and  study  these  tines  so  carefully 
laid  together,  but,*lo  !  what  is  the  impression  ?  Otte  is  cheated. 
The  stuff  seemed  to  glitter,  but  it  is  not  gold ;  and  sotiie'are 
tempted  to  cry  out  against  poetry,  and  ban  it  for  the  "ishot 
rubbish  ^  which  occasionally  it  is.  It  all  comefl  of  mistaken 
vocation.  '  Persons  having  the  organ  of  calculation  strongly 
developed j  fancying  that  by  a  painstaking  arithmetical  arrange- 
ment of  numbers  and  feet,  with  a  few  not  too  perfect  rhymes 
economically  placed,  and  above  all  some  far  away,  hazy  idea, 
which  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  define  (how  should 
he  when  it  is  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  the  writer  to  view  the 
inimitable  with  clearness  ?),  imagine  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  poet;  with  the  result  that  much  valuable  time  is 
wasted,  both  theirs  and  their  readers',  to  say  nothing  of  the 
paper  and  pens. 

Ther^  is  another  thing  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  critiaism ;  and 
here  poets  and  painters  have  much  in  common,  as  indeed  they 
have  in  many  respects.  With  a  poem  or  a  picture  it  is  some- 
what the  same  as  with  new  wine ;  the  full  flavour  comes  by 
keeping.  The  part  of  a  good  critic  is  to  know  what  will 
improve  with  time,  what  is  merely  fit  for  the  hour,  and  what  is 
entirely  worthless.  If  we  had  a  large  growth  of  such  critics  it 
would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  both  poets  and  public.  Ah  !  yes, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  beautiful  '^  ifs." 

And  now,  very  reverently,  I  would  venture  upon  the  borders  of 
the  pure  Castalian  stream,  awed,  but  yet  undaunted,  by  the 
splendours  of  the  graceful  Nine ;  to  demonstrate  the  thesis  that 
the  power  of  the  poet  consists  essentially  in  the  strength  of  the 
mood  which  possesses  him,  as  well  as  the  ease  and  harmony  with 
which  he  imparts  that  mood  to  his  hearers.  It  is  a  subtle  secret, 
impossible  to  communicate,  forming  part  of  the  individuality 
of  the  minstrel,  who  himself  could  least  explain  how  or  what 
it  is.  Comparing  one  with  another,  however,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  so.  One  will  possess  you  in  three  or  four  lines  with  the 
feeling  of  gladness  or  gloom  which  pervades  his  own  soul ; 
while  another  may  rhyme  through  pages  of  stanzas,  in  elegant 
rhythmic  order  too,  and  yet  you  are  not  impressed.  His  flowing 
lines  have  failed  to  excite  any  emotion  save,  perhaps,  a  weari- 
ness, or  a  fit  of  impatience.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
rougher,  less  highly  finished  lines  will  have  more  of  this  quality 
of  quick  communication  than  the  carefully  smoothed  and 
faultless  verses  of  the  well  practised  hand.  This  faculty  is 
little  dependent  upon  mere  technical  rules.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  it  is  simply  a  question  of  intensity  of  emotion, 
and  truth  of  expression ;  these  two,  combined  with  a  perfect 
sense  of  rhythm.     However,  this  is  not  a  treatise  upon  versifi- 
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cation.  It  is  poetry  or  minstrelsy  in  essence  which  we  are 
considering,  not  the  rudiments  of  its  language.  Too  wide  a 
subject,  taking  either  view,  for  the  limits  of  one  short  paper. 
Poetry  is  the  condensed  expression  of  the  purest,  highest,  as 
well  as  deepest  and  strongest  sentiments  of  humanity.  It 
aims  to  be  perfection ;  of  thought  expressed  in  perfection  of 
language.  In  that  very  effort  it  irresistibly  projects  the  mind 
forward  into  the  future,  for  on  earth  perfection  is  impossibh^. 
Nevertheless,  except  where  man  has  tried  perversely  to  reason 
it  out  of  him,  there  is  an  unfailing  intuition  in  his  heart  which 
bids  him  look  onward  and  upward  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
deepest  desires.    We  expect  perfection  there  1 

Lo  I  Bards  and  Minstrels  of  all  time  consent, 

With  harpings  sweet,  and  anthems  richly  blent^  ^ 

To  sing  the  great  Creator  of  the  earth, 

Eternal  Poet ;  and  the  second  birth 

Of  speech  in  Heaven,  attuned  to  airs  above, 

His  perfect  Poem,  breathing  Life  and  Love. 

Swansea.  Hypolite.  ' 


FORSAKEN. 

All  night  I've  wandered  on  the  heath, 
While  darkness  holds  the  land  ; 

I  still  the  winds  with  louder  breath. 
They  sigh,  they  understand. 

They  know  me  for  the  man  whose  doom 

Is  evermore  to  roam, 
A  gladsome  world,  in  ghostly  gloom, 

A  stranger  still  to  home. 

I  slew  the  fairest  thing  in  life — 

A  woman  in  her  youth, 
I  broke  the  heart  of  gentlest  wife, 

Whose  eyes  were  haunts  of  truth. 

We  lived  and  loved,  one  happy  year, 

My  Rosabel  and  I ; 
And  then — the  fiends  of  death  drew  near, 

Who  doomed  that  joy  should  die. 

Th^  whisper'd  of  a  larger  fate 

TuBXi  harboured  in  the  vale  ; 
And  of  the  prizes  that  await 

The  soul  that  does  not  fail. 

They  lured  me  with  a  mocking  dream. 
They  fann'd  my  fevered  breast. 

Until  I  scorned  the  little  stream 
That  bounded  home  and  rest. 
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I  left  my  home  ; — I  left  my  bride  ; — 

She  bleBs*d  me  with  her  eyes ; 
I  travers'd  lands  and  oceans  wide, 

I  lived  'neath  other  skies. 

The  months  went  by  and  brought  me  fame, 

I  grew  in  wealth  and  power  ; 
The  foolish  folk  revere  a  name 

That  grows  with  every  hour. 

They  hung  upon  my  lightest  breath, 

I  ruled  a  rising  state  ; 
'Twixt  peace  and  war,  'twixt  life  and  death, 

'Twas  mine  to  arbitrate. 

One  night  I  feasted  with  my  peers, 

The  feast  was  loud  and  long; 
And  at  its  close  I  rose,  'mid  dieers. 

To  move  the  listening  throng. 

I  ruse — but  as  I  rose,  a  knell 

Seem'd  sounding  in  my  brain  ; 
And  straight  I  thought  on  Rosabel ; 

I  strove  to  speak  in  vain  ! 

I  fled  the  feast  and  faces  fair, 

I  hasted  night  and  day. 
Still  haunted  by  a  deep  despair, 

How  deep,  what  lips  shall  say. 

Last  eve  I  reached  the  well-known  hill 

Where  once  'twas  joy  to  roam  ; 
But  desolation  seem'd  to  fill 

The  neighbourhood  of  home. 

I  knew  most  surely  she  was  dead, 

I  heard  it  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  in  the  stars  that  fed 

The  anguish  of  my  mind. 

I  knew  it  from  the  grass  which  stirr'd. 

The  birds  that  frightened  rose  ; 
And  from  the  owl,  at  distance  heard. 

Who  mourned  a  sweet  life's  dose. 

I  flung  me  down  upon  the  ground  ! 

I  could  not  bear  to  look 
Upon  the  home,  where  death  had  found 

The  bride  whom  I  forsook. 

The  livelong  night,  while  sleep  hath  brought 

Sweet  rest  to  guiltless  eyes, 
I  roam  the  heath,  in  fearful  thou<^ht, 

Which  shapes  itself  in  cries. 

But  long  I  think  it  cannot  last ; 

I  think  the  end  is  nigh, 
A  soul  so  burden'd  by  the  past 

Must  surely  quickly  die  ! 

•  *«••• 

Stay  !    Ere  the  end,  ere  morning  break 

I'll  wander  down  the  glen. 
And  bless  the  home^  for  her  sweet  sake, 

I  shall  not  see  again. 

It  may  be  that  the  stars,  the  wind, 

Have  lied  ;  and  false  the  knell ! 
I  go,  in  life  or  death,  to  find 

Deep  rest  with  Rosabel. 

Gol  (..  J.oi-c^  Carmarthen.  John  Jebyis  Bbbbbpobd,  M.A. 


WILLIAM'S   WISHES. 

A  FAIRY  TALE   OF  MODERN  CAMBRIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  William  Williams, 
the  hero  of  this  veracious  narrative,  was  a  Welshman,  or  rather 
(to  be  perfectly  accurate),  a  Welsh  boy;  for  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  of  Welsh  nomenclature  the  simple  unity  of  his 
name  would  be  sufficiently  clear  evidence  of  his  nationality,  but 
it  is  the  best  to  be  perfectly  plain,  and  then  no  mistake  can  be 
made. 

William  Williams  then  was  a  native  of  Sir  Fon — meaning 
Anglesey — and  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  small  farmer  named 
William  Jones,  and  Mary  Hughes,  his  wife. 

This  confusion  of  surnames,  which  might  appear  a  little 
puzzling  to  an  outsider,  is  very  simply  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Welsh  have  no  real  surnames,  and  are  content  to  call 
themselves  the  sons  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the  boy  William 
went  back  to  his  grandfather  for  his  cognomen,  and  Mary 
Hughes  was  wont  to  declare,  "  Rich  people  might  adopt  their 
husband's  name  if  they  liked ;  but  SHE  was  not  proud,  and  her 
father's  name  was  good  enough  for  her,"  so  she  retained  her 
maiden  name. 

At  the  time  when  the  surprising  incidents  which  form  the 
subject  of  these  pages  occurred,  William  was  just  seven  years 
old ;  his  father,  William  Jones,  was  dead,  and  he  lived  alone 
with  his  mother  on  their  tiny  farm  near  the  shores  of  the  Menai 
Straits. 

Mary  Hughes  was  a  good-natured  woman  of  rather  slatternly 
habits,  and  her  cottage  was  generally  in  a  state  which  she 
would  have  described  apologetically  as  being  **afler,"  but  then, 
as  she  remarked  consolingly,  Llanfairpwllgwyngyll  was  not  a 
proud  place. 

It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  William  had  inherited  the 
amiability  of  his  mother,  and  he  had  not  a  vestige  of  her  good 
looks.  He  was  a  short,  sturdy  boy,  with  small,  red  brown  eyes,  a 
freckled  complexion,  and  bristly  hair  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  not  at 
all  an  ideal  Welsh  type.  Of  an  unusually  dogged  disposition, 
William's  chief  characteristic  as  a  child  was  a  too  precocious 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  world,  and  things  in  general;  he 
usually  bore  his  woes  in  silence  and  stolid  suUenness,  but  when 
occasion  demanded  he  could  fly  into  the  most  violent  passions, 
and  then,  as  his  mother  said,  he  was  worse  than  her  red  cow, 
Seren. 

His  aversion  to  learning  was  remarkable,  and  he  almost  broke 
the  heart  of  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  or  school,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally termed  by  the  natives,  by  persisting,  in  the  face  of  the 
Government  Inspector,  that  Bhosllanerchrugog  was  the  capital 
of  Italy. 

"  Well,  it  ought  to  be  then,"  muttered  William  in  the  verna- 
cular as  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  bafSed,  but  unconvinced,  and 
such  was  his  obstinacy  that  he  succeeded  in  imbuing  all  the 
other  children  with  the  unalterable  conviction  that  Bhosllan- 
erchrugog had  more  connection  with  the  city  of  Bome  than  the 
mere  accident  of  its  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  summer,  William 
Williams  wasi  slowly  going  home  through  a  little  fir  wood,, 
fringing  the  shore,  when  a  strange  event  occurred  which  exerted 
a  marked,  though  subtle,  influence  upon  his  whole  future  career.. 

He  was  in  a  discontented  and  angry  frame  of  mind,  for,  a& 
usual,  he  had  been  in  disgrace  at  school,  and  he  considered  him- 
self very  hardly  used.  The  nature  of  his  offence  was  simple  r 
the  '^  school "  had  inquired  in  the  geography  class  what  place 
was  the  capital  of  England,  and  William,  impelled  by  the  fatal 
spirit  of  mischief,  had  raised  his  arm.  He  did  so  with  an  air 
of  such  intelligence  that  the  unfortunate  teacher  was  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  here  was  at  last  a  fact  which  this  unusually 
pig-headed  .boy  had  taken  in,  but  when  he  smiled  blandly  upon 
him,  apd  daid  encouragingly,  ^'  Well,  my  boy,  and  what  is  the 
capital  of  England?" — what  was  his  consternation  to  hear 
William  calmly  announce  that  it  was  ^^LlanfairpwUgwyngyll- 
gogerychwyrndrobwllt|yssiliogogogoch." 

This  was,  in  fact,  Nothing  but  the  name  of  his  native  place 
in  full,  and  the  children  giggled  freely  at  the  joke,  but  the 
^^  school"  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  new-comer,  and,  under  the 
impression  that  William  was  indulging  in  bad  language  of  an 
exceptionally  objectionable  and  revolting  character,  he  sent  him 
into  the  corner,  and  condemned  him  to  be  kept  in  after  school. 

And  now  William  was  crawling  homewards  in  the  twilight, 
which  was  almost  dusk  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall  firs,  and  as  he 
dragged  his  feet  slowly  over  the  grass  and  bracken,  his  sallow 
freckled  face,  his  fiery  brown  eyes,  and  his  bristly  carrotty 
locks  seemed  sallower,  and  more  fiery  and  bristly  than  usual,  and 
anybody  could  have  told  that  he  was  in  a  particularly  bad 
temper  even  for  him.  It  was  plain  that  in  brooding  over  his 
grievances  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  was  a 
poor  place  to  live  in. 
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"  Yes,  indeed !  since  these  old  '  schools '  have  frightened 
away  the  Tylwjth  Teg  from  the  country,  it  is  not  fit  to  live  in," 
said  William  to  himself  in  Welsh  (for  his  knowledge  of  English 
being  limited,  he  reserved  it  strictly  for  school  hours,  when  he 
was  usually  as  dumb  as  a  fish.)  By  the  "  Tylwyth  Teg  ^  he 
meant  the  fairies,  who  are  designated  as  the  Good  People,  or  fair 
tribe,  by  the  Welsh,  and  his  mind,  sickened  with  geography  and 
arithmetic,  was  reverting  to  the  legends  concerning  them  which 
are  still  current  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  William 
believed  in  them  firmly,  and  his  faith  was  destined  to  receive  a 
remarkable  confirmation  on  this  eventful  afternoon. 

On  the  way  to  his  mother's  cottage  (commonly  known  as 
"  Pen-y-bonc,"  or  top  of  the  bank)  he  had  to  cross  a  high 
earthen  wall,  with  a  deep  ditch  overhung  with  ferns  and  briars  on 
one  side.  There  were  a  proper  stile  and  path  a  little  way 
round,  but  William  was  too  lazy  even  to  save  himself  trouble, 
and  he  kept  straight  on,  and  scrambled  through  the  thorns  and 
bracken  on  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

He  was  just  going  to  jump  down  to  the  field  when  he  caught 
sight  of  some  little  shining  object  struggling  among  the  fern 
fronds  that  he  had  broken  in  his  rough  passage.  He  looked 
down  attentively,  and  his  wicked  brown  eyes  twinkled  with 
mischievous  joy — 

"  A  cockchafer,  I  do  believe,  and  won't  he  buzz  finely  when  I 
string  him  on  a  thread,  and  hang  him  by  mother's  bed 
to-night,"  observed  this  evil-minded  boy,  and  he  crawled  down 
into  the  ditch  to  secure  his  prize. 

But  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  saw,  not  a  poor 
buzzing  cockchafer,  but  a  most  beautiful  little  fairy,  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  in  gleaming  beetle-satin  and  dew-drop 
diamonds  that  flashed  with  rainbow  colours.  The  tiny  immortal 
had  got  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  spider's  web,  and  was 
endeavouring  vainly  to  get  free  from  the  impeding  gossamer 
threads. 

William  stood  staring  stupidly  at  this  wonderful  little  creature, 
with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  stretched  to  their 
utmost  extent,  as  was  his  habit  when  surprised,  but  suddenly 
letting  his  mouth  close  with  a  snap,  he  stooped  down  and  seized 
the  fairy  with  his  hand. 

**  Here's  my  chance,"  said  he,  "  now  for  my  wishes." 

The  fairy  screamed  with  terror  when  she  found  herself  in  the 
clutches  of  this  rude  mortal,  but  his  dull  ear  was  deaf  to  her 
silvery  accents  imploring  for  release. 

"  If  you  will  grant  me  three  wishes  I  will  let  you  go,"  said 
William. 

*^  Oh !  do  not  ask  me  that ! "  pleaded  the  fairy,  with  her 
tearful  eyes  glistening  like  stars  through  rain.  ^^  Our  favours 
can  do  no  good  to  mortals  now,  and  after  that  unfortunate  affidr 
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with  the  black  puddings,  a  law  was  passed  by  our  Lords  and 
Commons  forbidding  any  fairy  to  repeat  the  offence  under  pain 
of  penal  servitude  for  a  thousand  years,  and  I  dare  not  break  the 
law." 

She  spoke  Welsh  most  beautifully,  and  William  understooii 
her  perfectly,  though  her  manner  of  expressing  herself  was  a 
little  old  fashioned,  and  unlike  the  somewhat  debased  and 
colloquial  W^elsh  he  was  accustomed  to ;  but  he  was  inexorable, 
and  he  stuck  to  his  three  wishes  with  his  usual  pig-headed 
obstinacy. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  the  fairy,  "  that  your  wishes  will  bring 
you  trouble  and  disappointment,  and  that  you  will  regret  your 
wilfulness  in  demanding  them. 

'*  I  don't  care,"  replied  William  doggedly.  "  You  give  me  my 
three  wishes,  I'll  mind  myself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  fairy,  wearied  out  at  last  by  his  per- 
sistency, "  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  promise  that  the  three 
first  wishes  you  utter  aloud  shall  come  true.  Now  let  me  go, 
and  take  care  of  yourself." 

But  William  did  not  relax  his  hold. 

"  W^ait  a  minute,"  said  he  suspiciously,  "  let  me  see,  three 
wishes  are  very  little  ;  if  I  had  only  asked  for  more !  " 

"  Be  content  with  what  you  have,  you  little  monster !  and 
take  care  lest  in  your  silly  greed  you  should  over-reach  yourself 
and  lose  what  you  have  gained,"  cried  the  fairy  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  anger  and  contempt. 

But  William  was  deeply  occupied  in  thinking  how  he  could 
make  the  most  of  his  bargain,  and  his  scheming  mind  was  brooding 
slowly  over  a  plan  for  outwitting  the  fairy  with  clumsy  cunning. 

"Let  me  go,  you  stupid  fellow!  "  shrieked  the  little  lady  in 
a  rage,  as  she  found  herself  still  held  fast  in  William's  grasp. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  replied  he,  "  but  hear  my  first  wish.  I 
wish  that  every  wish  I  wish  aloud  all  my  life  may  come  true." 

William's  little  brown  eyes  were  twinkling  with  self-satisfied 
cunning ;  he  thought  he  had  done  a  very  clever  thing,  but  a 
smile  of  contempt  curved  the  fairy's  exquisitely  chiselled  lips. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "I  knew  you  would  spoil  it!  Wishing 
that,  you  wish  nothing,  and  wishing  nothing,  you  could  not 
have  wished  worse  than  wishing  that." 

William's  mouth  and  eyes  widened  to  an  alarming  extent. 

**Wait  a  moment,"  he  stammered,  "wishing  that  I  wish 
nothing,  and  wishing  nothing,  wished  worse  wishing  than  that, 
ah  !  dyn  a^m  hdpo !  I  don't  understand  so  many  wishes.  I 
can't  make  it  out.     Wishing  that — no !  wishing  nothing." 

William  was  a  boy  of  bad  habits.  When  he  was  very  much 
surprised  he  opened  his  mouth;  when  he  was  puzzled  he 
scratched  his  head.  His  mother  had  often  warned  him  against 
the  latter  trick,  but  he  never  could  be  corrected  of  it,  and  he 
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had  recourse  to  it  in  the  present  emergency  with  great  violence. 
He  did  not  find  that  it  helped  him  much,  but  it  obliged  him  to 
release  the  fairy,  and  when  the  fit  had  subsided  he  found  to  his 
annoyance  and  alarm  that  she  was  gone. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  beyond  the  bank  where  he  had 
found  the  miry  he  could  see  a  light  glimmering  in  the  window 
of  his  cottage  home.  In  the  still  evening  air  he  could  hear  his 
mother's  voice  calling  him  quite  distinctly,  and  everything 
seemed  so  natural  that  he  almost  thought  the  adventure  must 
have  been  a  dream,  and  he  began  to  get  seriously  unhappy  lest 
he  should  be  disappointed  of  any  wish  at  all. 

"What  a  pity  I  wished  that,"  muttered  William  discon- 
tentedly, "  if  I  had  only  wished  for  twenty  golden  sovereigns 
then  I  should  have  had  them  in  my  hand,  and  known  at  least 
what  I  had  got.     I  wish  I  had  done  that  instead." 

He  was  climbing  up  the  bank  again  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  his  foot  knocked 
against  something  strange  and  heavy  in  the  ditch. 

Catching  his  breath  with  mingled  hope  and  incredulity,  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  found  a  small  parcel,  containing 
twenty  gold  pieces,  neatly  done  up  in  a  Wrapper  of  brown  leaves. 

For  once  William's  moody  little  face  brightened,  but  in 
a  moment  he  heard  a  silvery  laugh  in  the  air,  while  in  the  light 
breeze  the  few  softly  breathed  words  seemed  to  echo,  "  one 
wish  gone,"  and  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  discontent  came  over 
him  once  more. 

'^  What  can  that  old  thing  be  triumphing  over  now  ?  "  he  said 

angrily  and  disrespectfully,     "  I  wish  "  and  there  is  no 

knowing  how  William's  second  wish  might  have  been  wasted, 
had  not  his  soliloquy  been  providentially  cut  short  by  his 
mother,  whose  shrill,  high-pitched  voice  now  sounded  startlingly 
near  from  behind  the  wall. 

"William!    you  wicked   boy!      Where  have   you  been  all 
this  time  ?     Idling,  no  doubt,  and  me  waiting  to  give  you  your 
y     supper.    I'll  wash  you ! "  she  exclaimed  in  nervous  Welsh,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him. 

William  trembled,  for  his  mother  seemed  in  earnest,  and  to 
the  mind  of  the  Welsh  boy  a  washing  is  no  joke. 

Not  that  Welsh  boys,  in  general,  are  more  dirty  than  boys  of 
other  nations,  or  that  William  particularly  held  his  tub  in 
special  abhorrence.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  far  less  fuss 
over  it  than  the  pig,  which  was  regularly  washed  after 
him  every  Saturday  night.  That  was  not  the  kind  of  washing 
William  minded,  but  freely  translated,  a  Welsh  washing  may 
be  rendered  pretty  accurately  by  an  English  licking,  and  fully 
understanding  the  force  of  the  idiom,  William  made  haste  to 
scramble  over  the  bank. 

But  as  he  reached  the  other  side,  where  his  mother  stood,  his 
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foot  caught  in  a  briar,  and  the  money  escaping  from  its  frail 
wrapping,  rolled  in  a  golden  shower  on  the  green  turf. 

"  Yr  arian  anwyl  I "  exclaimed  Mary  Hughes  (or  something  to 
that  effect),  "  where  did  you  get  all  that  money,  William,  my 
boy?" 

Her  eyes  W3re  staring  at  the  gold  coins,  as  if  they  would 
burst  out  of  their  sockets,  and  her  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  scream 
expressive  of  mingled  joy  and  amazement.  As  for  William,  he 
gazed  helplessly  around  in  doubt  what  to  say,  for  he  knew  that 
his  mother  would  never  believe  his  story. 

"  I  found  the  sovereigns  in  the  ditch,"  he  muttered  sullenly, 
"  I  picked  them  up  in  a  small  parcel  only  this  minute." 

*'  You  picked  them  up ! "  shrieked  Mary  Hughes, "  and  in  the 
wood?  Then,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  rich  Sassenachs  must 
have  lost  them,  and  they  will  never  think  of  asking  us  for 
them,"  and  she  stooped  and  began  hastily  to  gather  up  the 
shining  gold  pieces.  When  she  had  collected  them  all,  she 
began  to  count  them  over  in  a  gloating  kind  of  way,  but  to 
William's  unutterable  disgust  she  showed  no  signs  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  restore  them  to  him. 

"  Give  them  to  me,  mother,"  he  said  anxiously,  "  the  money 
is  mine — I  found  it  in  the  ditch." 

"  Cae  dy  geg,"  replied  Mary  Hughes  with  more  emphasis  than 
politeness  (for  "  cae  dy  gfeg  "  means  simply  and  emphatically, 
"shut  your  mouth").  "What  would  you  do  with  so  much 
money  ?  You  would  only  lose  it,  or  waste  it  in  loUypops. 
Everyone  would  think  you  must  have  stolen  it,  and  then  you 
would  be  put  in  jail.  No  !  I  will  keep  the  money,  and  if  anyone 
comes  to  ask  for  it  they  shall  have  it.  But  if  you  will  be  a 
good  boy  and  keep  your  mouth  shut,  most  likely  we  shall  hear 
nothing  about  it,  and  then  you  shall  have  a  shilling  to  buy 
India-rock  with  at  the  fair. 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  William's  feelings ;  for  though  at 
another  time  a  shilling  would  have  seemed  a  magnificent  sum  to 
lay  out  in  fairings,  after  the  dreams  he  had  been  indulging  in 
it  seemed  a  miserable  mockery,  and  the  mention  of  India-rock 
(which  is  a  kind  of  treacle-stick  delectably  flavoured  with 
peppermint,  and  a  specialty  of  Welsh  fairs,  deeply  beloved  by 
William)  upset  him  completely. 

He  flung  himself  in  a  passion  of  grief  and  fury  upon  the  green 
turf,  and  lay  there  kicking  and  howling  as  if  he  were  possessed 
of  demons.  But  his  mother  hurried  away,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  his  roars.  She  forgot  all  about  William's  supper 
in  her  excitement  over  the  newly  found  treasure,  and  she 
hastened  to  carry  it  to  her  cottage,  which  stood  by  itself  across 
the  field,  a  little  way  out  of  the  wood.  She  was  eager  to  place 
the  money  in  safety,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  meet  anyone  until 
this  was  actually  accomplished,  for  she  had  not  forgotten  a 
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saying  which  her  father  had  been  wont  to  repeat :  "  When  thou 
findest  a  treasure,  whisper  it  not  even  to  the  cat,  lest  thy 
neighbour  hear  it,  and  be  tempted  to  claim  it  falsely ;  better 
that  he  should  keep  his  honesty,  and  thou  thy  findings." 

This  proverb  made  a  very  neat  and  convincing  couplet  in 
Welsh,  but  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  so  wise  as  it  sounded  ;  for 
judged  by  a  sounder  maxim  which  says  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  it  might  be  said  of  this,  that  all  which  speaks  of  honesty 
is  not  honest.  To  the  mind  of  Mary  Hughes,  however — she  ^ 
was  not  much  cleverer,  by  the  way,  than  her  son — it  seemed  an 
admirable  saying,  and  she  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its 
practical  wisdom. 

So  she  hastened  home  to  hide  the  money,  resolving  to  say  | 
nothing  about  it  to  anyone,  and  devoutly  hoping  that  no  one 
would  turn  up  to  claim  it.  But  what  was  her  vexation  to  see 
standing  at  the  door  of  Pen-y-bonc  Mrs.  Humphreys,  the 
policeman's  wife,  and  the  very  last  person  whom  she  would  have 
wished  to  meet  at  this  moment.  •  For  Mrs.  Humphreys,  or  Jane  i 
Oomfra,  Cwt-y-dwndwr,  as  she  was  usually  called  (Cwt-y-dwndwr, 
or  the  noisy  cottage,  being  the  uncomplimentary  name  which 
some  ill-natured  wag  had  fastened  upon  the  policeman's  house), 
was  well  known  as  the  most  inveterate  gossip,  the  most  med- 
dling busybody,  and  the  most  mischievous  scandal-monger  in 
the  village,  and  Mary  Hughes  knew  from  her  countenance  that 
she  was  full  of  somebody's  shortcomings  at  this  moment. 

However,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  so  Mary  went  forward,  and  by  way  of  accounting  for 
William's  cries,  which  were  very  distinctly  audible,  she  began  a 
loud  complaint  of  the  "  school,"  who  had  been  so  "  brwnt  "as  to 
keep  her  poor  boy  in  for  a  little  trifling  mistake  in  his  lesson. 

But   William's  roarings   were   too   common   to  excite  Jane         * 
Oomfra's  interest,  and  she   burst  into  the  middle  of  Mary's         ^ 
explanation  with  the  piece  of  gossip  which  she  was  burning  to 
tell. 

She  had  j  ust  wound  up  her  tale,  and  was  declaring  that  she  must  | 
go  home,  and  give  her  husband  his  supper,  when  a  most  unfor- 
tunate accident  occurred.  Mary  was  squeezing  the  gold  pieces 
tightly  in  her  hand,  when  suddenly,  whether  from  over-squeezing 
or  what,  she  never  could  make  out,  several  of  them  slipped  out  of 
her  grasp,  and  rolled  on  to  the  ground.     It  seemed  as  if  ill-luck  | 

were  doomed  to  attend  this  money.  Mary  stooped  to  pick  it  up 
instantly,  but  not  before  her  sharp-eyed  companion  had  caught 
sight  of  the  gleaming  coins. 

"  Tad  anwyl !  Mary  Hughes ! "  she  exclaimed  in  great 
excitement,  "  where  did  you  get  all  that  money  from  ?  " 

Poor  Mary  reluctantly  explained  that  William  bach  had  found 
it  in  the  wood,  but  her  neighbour  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
vague  statement,  and:  soon  she  had  elicited  every  detail  of  the 
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case,  so  far  as  Mary  knew  it.  Jane  Oomfra  was  consumed  with 
envy  upon  this  discovery  of  her  neighbour's  good  fortune,  but 
she  resolved  that  Mary  should  not  benefit  by  it  if  she  could 
help  it. 

"Dei-ar  me!"  said  she,  as  she  took  her  departure,  "  we 
must  spread  this  news  everywhere  to  be  sure !  Some  poor  soul 
has,  no  doubt,  lost  the  money  in  the  wood,  but  I  will  tell  my 
husband,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  Isaac  Oomfra  will  soon 
find  out  who  it  is." 

Mary  dared  not  object,  because  she  was  afraid  of  Jane 
Oomfra's  slanderous  tongue,  but  she  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she  turned  to  go  into  the 
house.  In  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  was  a  delightful  old  trydarn, 
or  three-storied  chest,  of  polished  and  carved  oak.  It  was  black 
with  age,  and  a  connoisseur  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to 
possess  it,  for  the  carving,  though  much  injured  in  places,  was 
unusually  good,  and  it  was  the  very  thing  to  display  old  china 
to  the  best  advantage.  Mary  never  suspected  its  value,  but 
it  was  full  of  little  recesses  and  cupboards  with  quaint  triangular 
handles  of  shining  brass,  and  at  the  top  were  some  little  drawers 
which  were  very  convenient  to  her  because  they  were  out  of 
William's  reach.  In  one  of  these  she  deposited  the  money, 
and  she  was  just  closing  the  little  drawer  when  William  came  in. 

He  was  very  cross  and  angry  still,  and  when  his  mother  gave 
him  his  porridge  he  declared  it  was  nasty  stuff,  and  threw  it 
into  the  pig-wash.  This  made  Mary  Hughes  so  angry  that  she 
gave  him  a  sounding  slap  and  sent  him  to  bed,  which  put  him 
into  a  more  violent  passion  than  ever. 

"  Oh  dear  me  1 "  sobbed  William  as  he  crept  into  his  corner 
of  the  big  box  bed,  which  formed  a  little  room  of  its  own  within 
the  small  bedroom  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  looking  out  on 
the  wood,  "  Oh !  she  is  brwnt  and  cruel  to  steal  away  my  money 
from  me.  I  wish  the  fairy  would  take  it  all  away  from  her,  and 
then  she  would  be  punished — "  and  he  sobbed  himself  to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile  Jane  Oomfra  had  hastened  home  to  Cwt-y-dwn- 
dwr  with  all  speed,  eager  to  impart  her  wonderful  news  to  her 
husband.  He,  worthy  man,  was  rather  cross  when  she  came  in, 
for  being  tired  of  waiting  so  long  for  his  supper,  he  had  helped 
himself,  and  scalded  his  mouth  with  beginning  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  But  when  he  heard  his  wife's  tale  he  started  up  in  great 
excitement,  and  forgot  both  his  supper  and  his  grievances  in  the 
overwhelming  interest  with  which  it  inspired  him.  Long  before 
she  had  finished  he  was  searching  all  over  the  house  for  his 
official  helmet,  and  he  cruelly  startled  the  hen,  who  was  indus- 
triously practising  how  to  lay  eggs  in  it,  by  inconsiderately 
turning  her  out  and  putting  her  snug  nest  on  his  head. 

Then  he  strode  forth  into  the  village,  and  it  did  really  seem 
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as  if  the  little  genius  of  Good  Luck  had  upon  this  occasion 
joined  hands  with  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  to  guide  the  steps  of 
Isaac  Oomfra  right  in  the  matter ;  for  where  did  he  go  but  to 
Mrs.  Bobaitch,  the  post,  and  who  should  be  in  the  shop  but 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  preacher,  who  had  just  stepped  in  for  two- 
pennyworth  of  some  very  particular  hair  oil,  prepared  with  castor 
oil  and  musk,  which  Mrs.  Robaitch  alone  knew  the  secret  of. 

Isaac  Oomfra  related  his  tale  in  somewhat  imperfect  English, 
but  with  the  most  accurate  precision,  just  as  his  wife  had  told 
it  him,  two  minutes  before,  and  then  happened  the  most  singular 
coincidence.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  that  very  after- 
noon lost  a  packet  of  sovereigns  just  about  that  locality.  There 
could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  must  be  his,  as  every 
detail  of  the  discovery  coincided  in  the  minutest  particular 
exactly  with  Mr.  Jenkins's  loss. 

"  It  is  a  Providence !  a  Providence  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenkins 
impressively,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  brought 
down  his  fist  on  the  counter  with  a  powerful  thump,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  the  pulpit. 

'^  Indeed,  Mistir-r-r  Ghinkins,  it  iss.  Yes  indeed,  a  great 
Providence,"  responded  Mary  Bobaitch  piously.  "It  iss  a 
wonder  that  that  English  peoples  that  wass  here  iss  not  find  it. 
How  many  sovrans  wass  there,  Mistir-r-r  Ghinkins  bach  ?  " 

"  Wass  you  wrap  them  in  pepper,  Mistarr  Shenkins  ? " 
inquired  Isaac  Oomfra  excitedly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  in  pepper — in  brown  pepper,"  replied  that  gen- 
tleman after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  after  this  confirmation 
the  excellent  policeman  had  no  further  doubt  about  the 
matter. 

And  indeed  why  should  there  be  any  doubt,  for  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Jenkins  should  be  strolling  about 
the  woods  thinking  over  his  sermon  for  next  Sunday,  and  should 
accidentally  drop  a  parcel  containing  the  salary  which  he  had 
just  received  for  his  services  at  Jerusalem  Chapel?  Certainly 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  known  to  be  a  little  sharp  in  his  dealings,  and 
he  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  but  (reasoned  Isaac)  no 
sensible  Welshman  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  that.  Of 
course  a  pious  preacher  was  not  likely  to  perjure  himself  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  gold  pieces,  such  a  supposition  was  absurd ;  why ! 
was  not  Mr.  Jenkins  hand-in-glove  with  Mr.  Elias  Jones-Parry, 
the  county  member  ? — and  then  look  at  his  genteel  clothes  of 
black  broadcloth,  look  at  liis  shiny  chimney-pot  hat  with 
scarcely  any  brim,  and  look  at  his  black  kid  gloves,  the  over- 
hanging finger  tips  of  which  were  enough  to  make  one  weep, 
so  movingly  did  they  remind  one  of  the  last  funeral ;  could  any- 
thing be  more  eminently  respectable?  And  then  it  was  so 
fortunate  that  it  should  be  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
influence  with  Mr.  Elias  Jones-Parry,  and  he  was  sure  to  exert 
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it  in  Isaac's  favour  after  this.  Yes !  Isaac  Oomfra  was  decidedly 
in  luck  to-night,  and  he  trotted  oflf  with  Mr.  Jenkins  to  Pen-y- 
bonc  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  mind. 


CHAPTER    II. 

W^illiam  was  fast  asleep  when  the  two  worthies  entered  the 
cottage,  but  his  peaceful  slumbers  were  soon  disturbed  by  a 
disagreeable  dream  which  reminded  him  unpleasantly  of  Jeru 
salem.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  just 
under  the  pulpit,  and  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  his  most  tremendous  sermons,  prophesying  the  near 
approach  of  the  Judgment  Day.  He  (William)  had  utilised 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  particularly  successful 
grimace  at  Mr.  Jenkins  when,  to  his  horror,  his  face  stuck  in 
those  contortions,  and  observing  him  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
preacher  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole  congregation  upon 
him.  Then  to  add  to  his  confusion,  while  he  was  in  this 
unpleasant  predicament,  the  end  of  the  world  arrived ;  William 
felt  himself  totally  unprepared,  but  just  as  he  was  going  mad 
with  terror  he  awoke. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  in  a  great  fright,  and  his  relief  was  great 
when  he  recognised  the  familiar  pictures  from  the  police  reports 
pasted  inside  the  boarded  walls  of  the  bed,  and  the  blue  chintz 
hangings  all  around  the  top,  instead  of  the  white-washed  walls, 
and  the  flaring  paraffin  lamps  of  Jerusalem.  But  that  was  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Jenkins's  voice  holding  forth  in  the  kitchen,  and — yes, 
that  other  gruffer  voice  was  Isaac  Oomfra's.  What  could  they  be 
doing  ?  What  on  earth  could  they  want  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
Impelled  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  know  what  was  the  matter, 
W^illiam  slipped  out  of  bed  and  stole  softly  to  the  doorway 
which  led  into  the  kitchen.  The  dresser  projected  slightly  over 
the  entrance, and  formed  a  convenient  nook  from  which  he  could 
see  all  that  was  going  on  ;  and  here  he  remained,  quite  hidden 
from  sight,  and  as  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins;  and  by  craning  his  neck  a  little  round 
the  comer  of  the  dresser  William  could  see  him  distinctly. 
His  long  pale  face,  with  the  small  black  eyes  set  close  together, 
was  unmistakable.  He  had  taken  off  his  shiny  hat,  and  his 
sleek  black  hair,  so  beautifully  oiled  that  it  seemed  almost 
plastered  to  his  forehead,  was  exposed  to  view.  A  gentle  smell 
of  musk,  impartially  mingled  with  castor  oil,  was  diffused 
through  the  kitchen,  which  was  increased  when  Mr.  Jenkins 
drew  out  a  large  white  pocket  handkerchief — the  very  one  he 
had  flourished  in  the  pulpit  with  such  effect  last  Sunday, 
William  knew  it  by  a  spot  of  iron-mould  in  the  comer. 
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Mr.  Jenkins  applied  his  handkerchief  delicately  to  his  fore- 
head, which  was  damp,  and  crossed  with  anxious  lines.  He  did 
not  look  happy  in  his  mind,  for  though  Isaac  Humphreys  had 
explained  the  whole  matter  to  Mary  Hughes  in  the  purest 
vernacular,  and  in  his  clearest  manner,  she  did  not  seem  willing 
to  give  up  the  money  to  its  rightful  owner  without  further 
proofs,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  regarding  her  reproachfully,  with 
an  expression  of  studied  mildness  and  melancholy. 

Mary  Hughes  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  twisting  the 
comers  of  her  apron  with  her  fingers,  and  evidently  divided 
between  her  desire  of  retaining  the  money  and  her  fear  of 
offending  the  minister.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  certainly 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  seiat,  and  that  no  doubt  was  what  Mr. 
Jenkins  meant  when  he  observed  that  punishment  was  sure  to 
follow  on  the  heels  of  the  ungodly  ;  but  those  beautiful  gold 
sovereigns,  why  should  Mr.  Jenkins  have  them  any  more  than 
che? 

**  How  many  sovereigns  were  there  in  the  parcel  you  lost, 
Misturr  Chenkins  ?  "  she  enquired  in  Welsh. 

Isaac  Humphreys  turned  expectantly  towards  the  preacher, 
who  looked  embarrassed,  and  again  wiped  his.  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief.  Mr.  Jenkins  knew  Welsh  perfectly,  and  was 
justly  proud  of  his  eloquence  in  that  language,  but  in  everyday 
life  he  preferred  to  air  his  English,  which  was  impressive,  and 
full  of  long  words,  and  he  was  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  advan- 
tage which  it  gave  him  on  the  present  occasion.  Turning  .to 
the  police  officer,  he  said  with  much  dignity  : — 

"  The  numerical  number  of  the  filthy  lucre  is  not  in  my 
mind  this  moment,  but  it  is  inconsequential — it  is  not  apper- 
taining to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  that  he  shall  demean  him- 
self in  calculations  and  usury  like  a  commercial  clerk,  but  it  is 
no  matter.  The  T^ord  will  defend  the  poor  and  fatherless,  and 
Mr.  Elias  Jones-Parry  is  on  my  side ;  I  shall  shake  the  dust  ofF 
my  feet,  and  enter  this  dwelling  no  more." 

Mr.  Jenkins,  well  though  he  expressed  himself  in  English, 
retained  a  strong  Welsh  accent,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  concluding 
word, "  morrrre,"  with  tremendous  effect.  There  was  no  dust  upon 
his  feet,  but  he  went  through  the  action  of  shaking  his  elastic- 
sided  boots  all  the  same,  and  Mary  Hughes,  who  had  caught 
dimly  at  his  solemn  meaning,  was  seized  with  vague  alarm. 

But  Isaac  Humphreys  was  completely  carried  away  by  the 
allusion  to  the  Parliamentary  potentate,  and  he  turned  towards 
her  with  a  vehemence  which  overcame  all  her  reluctance,  and 
broke  down  her  last  defences. 

"  There  !  you  hear,  woman  !  Mistarr  Shenkins  will  go  to  the 
member.  You  had  better  take  care,  or  you  shall  be  put  in 
jail !  " 
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This  threat  was  enough,  and  Mary  moved  hastily  towards  the 
black  old  oak  chest  in  the  comer. 

William,  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  shadow,  watched  her 
pull  the  little  drawer  open  by  its  shining  brass  handle.  She 
looked  in,  and  then  William  saw  her  start  and  turn  pale,  as  she 
hastily  rummaged  every  comer  of  the  little  recess.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  loud  scream  and  turned  round  to  the  two  men,  who 
were  eagerly  waiting  for  a  sight  of  the  gold — 

**  It  is  not  here ! "  she  said  with  a  face  of  consternation, 
"  Ow,  wow,  wow  !  I  put  it  here,  in  this  corner,  not  an  hour  ago, 
and  now  it  is  gone ! " 

The  minister's  face  darkened  with  disappointment.  Isaac 
Oomfra  looked  at  Mary  suspiciously,  and  peered  over  her 
shoulder  into  the  empty  drawer.  Yes  !  it  was  certainly  empty  ; 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  few  withered  leaves  which  Mary 
dragged  out,  and  regarded  with  an  air  of  distraction.  How  did 
they  get  there  ?  But  Isaac  Oomfra  was  not  a  man  to  be  taken 
in  by  so  shallow  a  device  as  this,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  give  up  his  hopes  of  promotion  easily. 

"  Come,  woman,"  he  said  sternly,  laying  hold  of  Mary  by  the 
arm  and  drawing  out  of  his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs  which  he 
always  kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency  (they  were  so  enor- 
mous that  a  cow  could  have  walked  out  of  them  with  ease,  but 
that  was  a  trifle  which  did  not  detract  from  their  panic-striking 
effect). 

"Now  then,  Mary,  let  us  have  no  pretences  of  this  sort.  You 
have  got  the  money  hidden  somewhere  else,  and  the  sooner  you 
give  it  up  the  better  for  you.  If  you  delay  any  longer  I  must 
take  you  to  jail." 

The  moment  he  had  spoken  Isaac  gave  a  yell  of  terror,  and  it 
was  echoed  by  a  shriller  shout  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  made  a 
dash  for  the  door. 

A  little  white  sprite  with  gleaming  eyes  and  a  fiery  head 
had  rushed  out  of  the  shadow,  and  in  an  instant  a  very  perfect 
set  of  sharp  white  teeth  had  almost  met  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  policeman's  fat  hand.  As  soon  as  he  could  Isaac  shook 
himself  free,  and  then  the  sprite  began  a  kind  of  enraged 
fandango  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  You  would  take  my  mother  to  jail,  would  you  ?  "  spluttered 
William,  **  you  bad,  wicked  men !  And  who  is  to  make  my 
breakfast  when  she  is  gone,  and  my  dinner,  and  my  supper  ? 
Answer  me  that !  Would  you  starve  a  little  boy  ?  I  tell  you 
she  did  put  them  in  there.  I  saw  her,  and  the  fairies  have 
taken  them  out ;  they  will  not  let  you  have  them,  you  old  liar 
and  thief!"  and  William  danced  dangerously  near  the  shrinking 
minister.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  boy  were  rabid,  and  an 
uncomfortable  remembrance  of  a  mad  dog  which  had  been 
killed  in  the  village  only  the  day  before  came  into  the  minister's 
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mind.  With  his  bristly  red  hair  standing  on  end,  and  his  small 
brown  eyes  alight  with  fury,  William  looked  like  a  little  demon, 
and  a  demon  possessed  with  hydrophobia  would  be  no  joke. 

Poor  Mr.  Jenkins's  nerves  were  so  much  npset  with  the 
surprise  and  alarm  that  he  felt  too  shaken  to  stand,  and  he  sat 
down  upon  the  nearest  seat,  without  looking  to  see  what  it  was. 
It  happened  to  be  a  large  padell,  or  deep  earthenware  vessel, 
half  full  of  sour  buttermilk  and  other  refuse  which  Mary 
Hughes  had  placed  near  the  door  for  the  pig.  The  unfortunate 
Mr.  Jenkins  sank  in  it  up  to  his  waist.  The  soles  of  his  well- 
blacked  shoes  and  his  pale  distressed  visage  appeared  in  close 
proximity  above  the  edge  of  the  pan,  and  a  more  uncomfortable 
position  than  that  in  which  he  now  found  himself  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Isaac  Oomfra  hastened  to  the  minister's 
relief.  With  some  difficulty  he  got  him  out  of  pickle,  and  then 
with  many  exclamations  of  sorrow  and  pity  he  set  him  dripping 
on  the  floor. 

^^  As  for  you,  little  demon,"  said  the  indignant  police  officer, 
shaking  his  fist  at  William,  who  was  chuckling  openly  over  his 
enemy's  misfortune,  ^^  as  for  you,  I  shall  tell  the  ^  school '  to 
take  the  whip  to  you,  and  wash  you  well.  You  shall  learn  what 
it  is  to  bite,  and  call  bad  names,  and  frighten  the  minister  into 
the  pig-wash." 

"  Now,  Mary  Hughes,"  he  continued,  turning  to  William's 
mother,  who  was  wringing  herhandsand  herapronaltemately,and 
uttering  loud  lamentations  over  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Jenkins's 
clothes,  '^  now,  Mary,  be  reasonable,  and  tell  the  truth.  Mistarr 
Shenkins  is  catching  cold  you  see,  and  if  you  keep  him  waiting 
like  this  his  death  will  be  at  your  door.  But  if  you  will  make 
an  end  of  the  matter  now,  and  give  up  the  money  peaceably, 
not  a  word  shall  be  said  about  it,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  for 
spoiling  Mistarr  Shenkins'  best  breeches  with  your  bad  pig^s 
food." 

But  poor  Mary,  raising  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  pointed  to  the 
empty  drawer,  and  protested  that  the  money  was  gone.  Isaac 
Oomfra  did  not  believe  her,  and  threatened  her  more  severely, 
whereupon  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair  and  wept  bitterly, 
while  William  howled  like  a  young  hyena.  So  this  was  all  the 
luck  that  the  fairy  had  brought  them  ! 

Seeing  that  he  could  get  nothing  out  of  Mary  Hughes,  and 
urged  by  Mr.  Jenkins'  growing  discontent,  and  his  own  rapidly 
vanisliicg  hopes  of  promotion,  Isaac  Oomfra  began  to  search  the 
house  in  expectation  of  himself  discovering  the  money.  William 
hung  on  him,  and  impeded  him  as  much  as  he  could,  for  in  the 
course  of  his  search  the  policeman  came  upon  various  little 
secret  hoards  of  William's,  who  had  a  squirrel's  love  of  hiding 
things  away.  William  was  furious  at  having  his  treasures  so 
rudely  brought  to  light,  and  at  last,  when  I?aac  dragged  out  of 
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aa  old  rat  hole  (his  favourite  hiding-place)  a  pair  of  silver  ear- 
rings and  a  pebble  brooch  irhich  Mary  had  long  missed,  flesh  and 
blood  coald  stand  it  no  longer,  and  William  flew  at  the  police- 
man, attacking  him  tooth  and  nail. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Isaac  did  indeed  relinquish  the 
search,  for  he  despaired  of  finding  the  money  himself,  and  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Mary  must  have  buried  it, 
but  he  shook  off  his  little  enemy,  and  gave  him  such  a  sound 
thrashing  that  William  yelled  with  rage  and  pain. 

Then  he  went  up  to  Mary  Hughes,  who  was  screaming 
scarcely  less  vigorously  than  William  himself,  and  producing 
the  awe-inspiring  handcuffs  once  more  he  laid  his  hand  heavily 
upon  her  shoulder. 

"  You  must  come  with  me,  Mary  Hughes,"  he  said  darkly. 
"  Even  if  you  have  not  got  the  gold,  there  are  many  suspicious 
things  about  the  house.  What  were  those  silver  ear-rings 
doing  in  the  rat-hole,  and  how  do  you  account  for  that  half- 
crown  hidden  under  a  broken-bladed  knife,  a  cracked  top  and 
some  melting  India-rock  that  I  found  under  the  bed  ?" 

"  I  put  it  there,  you  idiot  1"  interrupted  William,  beginning 
his  indignant  war-dance  once  more,  but  the  policeman  heeded 
h:m  not. 

f'  Ah  !  these  things  require  explanation,"  said  Isaac  Oomfra, 
solemnly,  ^^  and  you  must  come  and  make  a  deposition  about 
the  money  before  a  magistrate,  but  until  then  we  will  lodge 
you  safe  in  jail." 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  been  in  an  evil  humour  since  his  misadven- 
ture in  the  pig's  food,  and  he  had  been  venting  it  by  sneering 
at  Isaac,  as  that  indefatigable  officer  pursued  his  investigations, 
but  he  now  came  forward  willingly  to  lend  his  assistance  in 
dragging  the  weeping  and  wailing  Mary  out  of  the  cottage. 
They  accomplished  this  with  some  difficulty  (owing  to  the 
hampering  efforts  of  William^  who  hung  on  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
behind  like  a  leech,  and  completely  tore  off  one  of  his  coat 
tails),  and  then  they  pushed  William  back  into  the  kitchen,  and 
exhorting  him  not  to  keep  up  a  riot,  they  locked  the  door  upon 
him  from  the  outside. 

The  admonition  was  not  uncalled  for,  for  as  soon  as  William 
realised  that  they  were  actually  gone,  leaving  him  alone  in  the 
empty  house,  he  burst  into  an  awful  shriek  of  anger  and 
iright.  He  kicked  and  hammered  at  the  door  with  all  his 
might,  but  finding  that  it  showed  no  signs  of  yielding,  he  sat 
himself  down  cross-legged  upon  the  window-sill,  and  relieved 
his  feelings  (as  by  some  merciful  dispensation  it  seems  possible 
•to  children)  by  a  long  steady  roar.  He  varied  it  at  intervals 
by  a  succession  of  sudh  terrific  yells  and  screams  as  would  have 
craeked  any*  less  flexible  larynx,  and  muist  have  had  fatal  effects 
upon  the  tympanums  of  any  grown-up  persons  who  had  been 
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near  to  hear.  William  kept  it  up  gallantly,  but  as  there  was 
no  one  there  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  by  remonstrating,  he 
got  tired  at  last,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  sat  quite 
quiet,  a  mournful  little  figure,  staring  out  into  the  moonlight 
with  his  solemn  brown  eyes,  which  were  now  almost  shut  up  by 
the  swelling  of  the  lids,  so  often  had  he  had  occasion  to  screw 
his  knuckles  into  them  ever  since  the  unlucky  moment  when 
he  had  found  the  treasure. 

The  moonbeams  played  through  the  diamond  panes  of  the 
cottage  windows  upon  his  pale,  stolid  little  face,  and  threw 
chequered  flickering  shadows  upon  the  wall.  Out  of  doors  the 
bright  moonlight  was  streaming  down  upon  the  misty  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  even  in  the  wood  it  was  almost  as  light  as 
day.  In  the  cottage  it  was  so  dark.  The  kitchen  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  William  scarcely  dared  look  back  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  dark  desolate  room.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  stay  in  this  lonely,  gloomy  place  all  by 
himself.  The  window  in  the  bedroom  was  broken,  and  only 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  plank  of  wood ;  William  easily  pushed 
this  aside,  and  creeping  through  the  opening  let  himself  down 
on  to  the  soft  grass  below. 

Then  he  went  a  little  way  along  the  path  which  led  through 
the  woods  to  the  shore,  somewhat  relieved  to  have  escaped  from 
his  imprisonment.  But  his  heart  was  still  very  heavy,  and  as 
he  thought  of  all  that  had  happened,  he  was  so  much  overcome 
with  grief  that  he  flung  himself  down  under  a  tall,  straight 
fir-tree  which  grew  by  a  great  boulder  of  rock  on  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  there  he  lay  sobbing  and  crying  on  the  damp 
grass  for  a  long  time. 

On  that  identical  spot  a  young  and  pretty  American  lady 
had  been  standing  that  very  afternoon  admiring  the  view, 
which  had  been  so  beautiful  in  the  sunset  that  she  could  not 
contain  herself. 

^^  It's  too  sweet  to  live,"  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  ^'  I 
declare  if  it  don't  make  you  feel  like  eating  it !" 

In  the  moonlight  the  straits  were  like  a  broad  sheet  of  silver, 
over-arched  by  the  graceful  suspension  bridge  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  misty  heights  and  dim  mysterious  distance  of 
fairy-land  on  the  opposite  shore.  Close  at  hand  was  a  quiet 
bay  in  deep  shadow,  where  a  little  quaint  church  stood,  almost 
on  an  island,  and  the  dark  gleaming  water  murmured  softly 
round  the  peaceful  churchyard,  as  if  lulling  the  dead  in  their 
last  long  sleep. 

The  deep  night-silence,  broken  only  by  the  firet  of  the  little 
ripples  upon  the  shingly  shore,  and  the  slow  strong  murmur  of 
the  in-coming  tide,  was  intensely  soothing,  and  the  impres- 
sionable young  Bostonian  lady  would  probably  have  been  stiU 
more  enraptured  had  she  been  there.     Perhaps  she  would  have 
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said  that  she  felt  like  heaven,  but  poor  William,  sobbing  and 
crying  away  under  the  fir-tree,  with  his  back  to  the  sea,  felt 
like  quite  another  place^ 

He  had  not  an  orthodox  appreciation  of  scenery,  but  for  all 
that  he  was  not  an  utterly  unfeeling  boy.  He  could  feel  for 
himself  very  keenly,  and  next  to  himself  he  could  feel  for  his 
mother,  upon  whom  all  his  comfort  depended.  So  as  he 
reflected  that  she  was  gone,  and  he  must  do  without  her, 
William  wept  and  boo-hooed  with  all  his  heart,  and  he  almost 
went  back  to  his  old  system  of  yelling  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  now  in  prison  in  consequence  of  the  bad  use  he  had  made 
of  his  wishes.  Alas !  the  fairy  was  right  after  all,  and  his 
wishes  had  brought  him  no  happiness,  but  only  a  great  deal  of 
misery. 

"  Oh  dear !"  sobbed  William,  aloud,  "  what  an  unlucky  boy 
I  am ;  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  I  had  never  seen 
the  fairy,  and  never  found  the  money,  and  then  all  this  trouble 
would  never  have  come.  Oh !  I  wish, — I  do  wish, — that  I 
never  had !" 

Somehow, — it  might  certainly  have  been  only  the  light 
whispering  of  the  fir  branches  as  they  waved  in  the  moonlight 
overhead,  but  somehow — William  almost  thought  he  heard  a 
gentle  sigh  of  relief  somewhere  near  him. 

He  got  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes  ;  it  was  odd  how  sleepy  he 
felt ;  and  there,  over  there,  across  the  dark  waters  that  sur- 
rounded the  little  church, — no,  surely  it  could  not  be  ? — yes, 
there  was^  a  light  in  the  window  of  Pen-y-bonc,  and  actually 
he  could  hear  his  mother's  well-known  voice  calling  him  quite 
distinctly.  William  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  and  ears. 
How  could  these  things  be  ?  Had  he  been  dreaming?  He 
rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes  vigorously  with  his  dirty  knuckles  for 
quite  two  minutes.  His  cheeks  were  all  wet  and  sloppy ; 
surely  it  must  be  with  crying,  and  not  from  the  dew  which  lay 
so  heavily  on  the  dank  grass.  But  his  mother  was  calling 
loudly  and  anxiously,  and  William  went  slowly  towards  her. 

"  Y  gwalch  !**  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw  his  sleepy 
puzzled  eyes,  and  his  wide  open  mouth,  "  where  have  you  been 
since  school.  I'll  line  you  for  going  to  sleep  in  the  wood  and 
getting  wet  through  with  dew,  instead  of  coming  straight 
home." 

She  gave  him  a  good  shake,  but  she  was  too  much  relieved 
from  her  anxiety  to  be  very  angry,  and  she  left  oflf  scolding 
that  she  might  get  him  bis  supper,  which  was  a  delicious 
"  pottas  "  of  hot  water  poured  over  bread  and  salt  and  pepper, 
with  a  lump  of  fat  in  it  to  make  it  rich. 

"  Pottas  "  was  William's  favourite  supper ;  he  much  preferred 
it  to  porridge,  and  it  was  kind  of  his  mother  to  have  kept  it 
nice  and  hot  for  him  on  the  hob,  but  for  once  he  showed  no 
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sign  of  pleasare  at  the  gight  of  the  delicacy.  He  took  the 
basin  without  a  word,  and  sitting  down  with  it  on  the  black 
oak  settle  in  the  comer  nearest  the  fire,  he  opened  his  moutfa, 
bat  not  to  eat.  For  qnite  five  minutes  he  sat  perfectly  stiU, 
with  his  month  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  extended  as  fiir  as  they 
would  go,  and  there  seemed  a  danger  that  the  sapper  woold 
get  cold,  while  he  employed  the  aperture  which  was  its  natnral 
destination  for  an  anusual  purpose,  namely  —the  reception  of 
anew  idea. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  behold  William  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  and  his  sapper  steaming  unheeded  upon  his  knee. 
Had  his  mother  observed  it  she  would  have  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  unnatural  sight,  but  presently,  as  he  raised  a  spoonful 
of  pottas  to  his  lips,  his  teeth  snapped  upon  it  in  the  most 
natural  manner  in  the  world,  and  it  was  soon  evident  enough 
that,  whatever  he  had  been  through,  his  appetite  had  not  been 
injuriously  affected.  William  pondered  over  his  adventure  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  arrived  at  was,  that 
it  was  no  dream.  It  had  really  happened ;  he  had  caught  the 
fairy  and  found  the  money ;  the  avaricious  Mr.  Jenkins  and  the 
meddling  policeman  had  come  to  claim  it;  and  his  mother  had 
been  dragged  off  to  prison  ;  but  everything  had  been  set  right 
by  the  virtue  of  the  last  wish  which  had  remained  to  him. 
In  his  grief  and  agitation  he  had  forgotten  that  his  third  wish 
was  still  unclaimed,  but  when  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
grass  under  the  fir  tree  in  the  wood  he  had  unwittingly  uttered 
it  aloud.  He  had  wished  that  the  whole  miserable  business 
had  never  been,  and  the  fairy  had  heard  his  wish  and  granted 
it.  That  was  how  William  explained  the  matter  to  himself,  and 
who  can  say  that  he  may  not  have  been  right  ? 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  bear  the  sight  of  Isaac 
Oomfra,  and  for  years  he  could  not  pass  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the 
road  without  sniffing  to  see  if  he  could  detect  a  flavour  of 
pig-wash  mixed  up  with  the  castor  oil  and  musk.  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  fortunately  unaware  of  this  suspicion  ;  but  one  thing  cut 
him  to  the  heart,  and  it  was  that  William  suddenly  and  unac- 
countably fell  away  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  at 
Jerusalem.  He  actually  took  to  going  to  church,  and,  worse 
still,  prevailed  on  his  mother  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  so 
often  that  they  came  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  regular 
church-goers  in  the  parish. 

From  this  time  a  striking  change  was  visible  in  William's 
disposition,  and  so  remarkable  was  the  new  leaf  that  he  now 
turned  over  that  he  eventually  became  a  reformed  character. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  unfailing  regularity  of  his 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  School,  and  Mrs.  Wynne-Conway- 
Wylyams,  the  fiector's  wife  (whose  class  he  was  in)  attributed 
his  conversion  entirely  to  this  cause.     But  infallible  though 
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this  discerning  lady  generally  was  in  ber  judgments,  she  might 
not  be  altogether  right  in  this  instance,  as  she  was  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  William 
never  told  her  about  his  wasted  wishes. 

Meredith  Lane-Pryce. 
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A  path  by  the  purling  brook, 

Songsters  with  plumage  gay, 

Chanting  their  merry  lay, 
A  larch  tree  shading  a  waterfall 

And  catching  its  silvVy  npray. 

A  moss  grown  bridge  of  stone. 

Two  horses  tied  to  a  tree, 

But  where  can  the  riders  be  ? 
They  are  leaning  over  the  waterfall, 

Nor  think  of  the  moments  flown. 

The  top  of  a  heath-clad  hill, 

Right  in  the  teeth  of  the  blast. 

We  have  ridden  long  and  fast : 
It  was  pleasanter  far  by  the  waterfall, 

Where  all  was  so  calm  and  still. 

A  track  on  the  mountain  height, 

Seeking  our  way  to  find. 

Misty  in  front — behind 
The  cold  wind  driving  the  pelting  rain, 

And  only  the  sheep  in  sight ! 

Through  a  valley  filled  with  fern. 

By  the  river's  bank  we  ride, 

A  wood  on  the  further  side, 
Where  the  red  sun,  glioting  thro'  autumn  leaves, 

Seems  to  make  the  forest  burn. 

Galloping  wild  and  free, 

Or  trotting  along  so  gay 

Over  the  smooth  highway  ; 
Stopping  to  chat  with  a  passer  by, 

Or  sheltering  beneath  a  tree. 

Then  back  ere  the  dusky  night 

Covers  the  sunset  gold. 

Curtaining  wood  and  wold 
With  her  star-flecked  veil  of  misty  grey, 

Or  the  pale  moon's  hazy  light. 

Bright  hours  in  a  pleasant  past  ! 

(Even  in  wind  and  rain) 

You  can  never  be  mine  again, 
But  the  memory  lives  and  can  never  die 

As  long  as  my  life  shall  last. 

Swantea.  Stella  Vauohan. 
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"  In  these  days  ten  ordinary  histories  of  kings  and  courtiers 
were  well  exchanged  against  the  tenth  part  of  one  good  history 
of  booksellers  :"  this  was  Carlyle's  dictam,  and  Mr.  Curwen  very 
appropriately  prefixes  it  to  his  interesting  History,  Interesting, 
I  say,  because  his  volume  contains  much  that  is  amusing  and 
entertaining — indeed,  a  book  on  such  a  subject  could  not  very 
well  be  otherwise — but  not  entirely  what  one  might  have 
expected,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  last  century  publishers 
are  concerned.  More  might  have  been  made  of  them.  They 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  very  excellent  set  of  men,  and  played  no 
mean  part  in  the  literary  episodes  of  their  time.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  them  calls  up  the  pleasantest  reminiscences. 
We  think  at  once  of  Jacob  Tonson  presiding  over  his  "Kit-Kaf* 
Club  at  the  '* Fountain;"  of  Bernard  Lintot  riding  through 
Windsor  Forest  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  and 
lecturing  the  would-be  Laureate  on  translations  and  translators  ; 
of  Andrew  Millar — a  very  "  Merry ''  Andrew — bargaining  over 
a  bottle  of  claret  for  Torifi  Jones  ;  of  John  Newbery  evolving  in 
the  snuffy  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  (No.  65)  his 
powders,  and  advertisements,  and  children's  books  (in  beautiful 
flowered  Dutch  paper  covers),  and  newspapers  innumerable  ;  of 
Tom  Davies  introducing  the  blushing  Mr.  Boswell  to  his 
immortal  patron — it  was  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,  1763, 
"  in  Mr.  Davies'  back  parlour,"  and  tea  was  just  over — minute 
accuracy  in  such  historical  matters  is  essential ;  of  James  Lack- 
ington,  author  of  as  queer  an  Autobiography  as  one  could  well 
desire,  perched  on  a  very  high  pedestal  in  his  "  Temple  of  the 
Muses,"  and  altogether  extremely  self-complacent;  of  "crack- 
brained  scribbling"  (Disraeli's  epithets)  Dunton;  of  Edward 
Cave  at  St.  John's  Gate;  of  Edward  Curll  at  the  pillory ;  of 
Dodsley,  poet,  footman,  publisher,  surely  as  strange  a  combina- 
tion as  Mr.  Stevenson's  "  Francois  Villon,  Poet  and  House- 
breaker;" of  Thomas  Cadell,  and  Constable,  and  Johnson's 
friend,  Strahan  ;  of  these  and  many  others,  immortals  every 
one  of  them,  is  the  memory  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  enshrined 
in  the  Memoirs,  and  Lives,  and  nondescript  ana  of  the  period  ; 
and  of  these  we  would  fain  gossip  for  a  few  pages  length, 
solemnly  warning  off  all  earnest  readers  who  are  averse  to  incon- 
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sequent  rambles  in  the  back  paths  of  literature.  And  first — for 
at  the  outset,  at  least,  we  may  be  chronological  and  regular — as 
to  Tonson. 

Jacob  Tonson  was  -bom  in  1656 ;  his  father  was  a  barber- 
surgeon,  not  an  unusual  combination  at  the  time,  as  many 
passages  in  dramatic  literature  show.  Tonson  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  pretty  quickly  that  literature  was  his  line, 
and  so  at  the  age  of  fourteen  we  find  him  apprenticed  to 
a  bookseller  in  the  City.  At  the  end  of  his  seven  years*  appren- 
ticeship he  entered  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  soon  after 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account.  His  shop  was  in 
Chancery  Lane.  Second-hand  books  were  his  speciality, 
but  he  also  tried  his  hand  at  publishing.  Some  of  Otway's 
plays  were  printed  by  him— with  no  great  success  or  profit — 
and  then  growing  bolder  he  approached  Dryden  himself  with 
overtures,  and  in  1679,  in  conjunction  with  another  bookseller, 
brought  out  -^Troilus  and  Cressida."  The  connection  thus 
begun  lasted,  says  Mr.  Curwen,  to  whose  very  interesting  account 
of  Tonson  we  owe  most  of  our  facts,  till  Dryden's  death.  In 
1 684  Tonson's  first  volume  otMiaeeUaniee  appeared,  written,  as  the 
title  page  declared,  by  the  "  most  eminent  hands ;"  it  was  followed 
by  a  second  volume  in  the  next  year,  and  by  a  third  in  1693. 
Dryden  contributed  to  the  Miscellanies — indeed  he  was  one  of- 
Tonson's  regular  clients — and  many  were  the  little  passages  at 
arms  between  author  and  publisher.  Sometimes  the  amoimt  of 
"  copy "  supplied  by  the  poet  fell  short  of  their  agreement, 
and  then  Tonson  became  eloquent  in  remonstrance.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  Dryden's  translation  of  Ovid  for  the 
Miscellany f  and  we  find  the  publisher  writing  as  follows : — "  You 
may  please,  sir,  to  remember  that  upon  my  first  proposal  about 
the  third  Miscellany^  I  offered  fifty  pounds,  and  talked  of 
several  authors  without  naming  Ovid.  You  asked  if  it  should 
not  be  guineas,  and  said  I  should  not  repent  it ;  upon  which  I 
immediately  complied,  and  left  it  wholly  to  you  what,  and  for 
the  quality  too ;  and  I  declare  it  was  the  furthest  from  my 
thoughts  that  by  leaving  it  to  you  I  should  have  the  less." 
"  Leaving  it  to  you  "  is  a  proverbially  unsatisfactory  method, 
and  Tonson  seems  really  to  have  good  ground  for  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  Dryden  had  sold  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen  lines  to  a  rival  publisher  for  forty  guineas,  and  was 
now  palming  off  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  on 
poor  Tonson.  The  latter  rightly  adopted  a  lofty  and  withal 
practical  tone — "  I  own,  if  you  don't  think  fit  to  add  something 
more,  I  must  submit ;  'tis  wholly  at  your  choice,  for  I  left  it 
entirely  to  you ;  but  I  believe  you  cannot  imagine  I  expected  so 
little  ;  for  you  were  pleased  to  use  me  much  kindlier  in  Juvenal, 
which  is  not  reckoned  so  easy  to  translate  as  Ovid.  Sir,  I  humbly 
beg  your  pardon  for  this  long  letter,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  had 
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rather  have  your  good  will  than  any  man's  alii^."    A  standing 
grievance,  too— this  time  on  Dryden's  side  — was  that  Tonaon 
paid  his  clients  in  bad  money.     "  You  know,"  says  the  poet, 
"  money  is  now  very  scrupulously  received ;  in  the  last  which 
you  did  me  the  favour  to  change  for  my  wife,  besides  the  clip'd 
money,  there  were  at  least  forty  shillings  brass."     When  tiie 
eighth  jEneid  is  done  he  expects  fifty  pounds  ^^  in  good  silver, 
not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly ; "  and  in  another  place  he 
laments  that  he  ^^  lost  thirty  shillings  or  more  by  the  last  pay- 
ment of  fifty,"  from  all  of  which  we  perceive  that  writers  had  a 
hard  struggle  in  those  days  as  ever,  and  needed  an  energetic 
Mr.   Besant  to  champion  their  rights.      There  was  indeed  one 
miserable  system  by  which  writers — at  the  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect —could  net  very  considerable  sums  of  money ;  this  was 
the  plan   of  inscribing   works   (with    ^^soft  dedications")  U> 
powerful  patrons  of  literature.     In  this  line  Dryden's  merits 
were  quite  unique ;  the  history  of  the  publication  of  his  VergU 
throws  a  very  instructive  light  on  the  character  of  the  poet  and 
on  the  views  held  by  contemporary  writers.     ^  He  dedicated  it," 
we  are  told,  to  three  noblemen,  with  what  Johnson  calls  aa 
^'  eccmomy  of  flattery  at  once  lavish  and  discreet."    What  this 
investment  of  praise  yielded  him  we  do  not  know ;  bat  in  his 
letter  of  thanks  to  one  patron  (Lord  Chesterfield)  he  charac- 
terises his    lordship's  donation  as  a  ''noble   present."     The 
extraordinary  feature  in  this  case,  however,  is,  that  in  additioa 
to  dedication  fees,  Dryden  received  for  his  VerffU  both  subscrip- 
tion and  copy  money.     The  copy  money  consisted  certainly  <tf 
fifty  pounds  for  every  two  books  of  the  JSneid,  and  probably  of 
the  same  sum  for  the  Georg^ica  and  the  Pastorals.    The  plaoi  of 
subscription  was  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  create  a  supple- 
mentary galaxy  of  patrons,  each  of  whom  was  propitiated  by 
what  was  in   efi^ect  a   special   dedication.      There   were  two 
classes  of  subscribers.     Those  in  the  first  class  paid  five  guineas 
each ;  those  in  the  second  class  two  guineas.    The  inducement 
offered  to  the  five  guinea  subscribers  was  that  in  honour  of  each 
of  them  there  should  be  inserted  in  the  w%>rk  an  engraving 
embellished  at  the  foot  with  his  coat  of  arms.    The  bait  took 
wonderfully.    There  were  in  the  end  one  hundred  and  two 
subscribeifS  of  five  guineas,  representing  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
and  ten  guineas,  which,  calculating  the  guinea,  as  Dryden  did, 
at  twenty-nine  shillings,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine  pounds  ten  shillings.  Indeed,  Dryden  was  a  cunning  specu- 
lator as  well  as  a  shrewd  bargain-driver,  as  his  publisher  found  to 
his  cost.    According  to  Pope's  estimate^  Dryden  netted  from 
his   Vergil  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pound»-i- 
one   thousand   two   hundred  pounds !      Why  should   not  we 
Red  Dragon  contributors  indulge  in  dedications  ?    The  F&rgilj 
of  course,  was  published  by  Tonson ;  it  was  one  of  his  three  moA 
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important  undertakings.  The  other  two  were  his  edition  of 
Milton,  or  rather  of  the  Paradise  Lost^  which  Dryden  had 
assured  him  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  England  had  ever  pro- 
duced— and  I  think  Dryden's  appreciation  of  Milton  was  a  point 
in  his  favour  which  should  never  be  forgotten — and  of  Shak- 
spere.  It  was  in  1688  that  the  edition  (folio)  of  Paradise  Lost 
appeared,  and  by  the  sale  of  it  Tonson  seems  to  have  realised  a 
large  sum.  With  regard  to  the  Shakspere  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark  that  the  editions*  of  Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald, 
Warburton,  and  Capell  were  all  published  by  Tonson  or  his 
descendants,  and  curiously  enough  the  sums  paid  to  the  various 
editors  are  still  preserved ;  Mr.  Curwen  gives  them,  and  as  a 
bibliographical  curiosity  they  appear  worth  inserting  here,  more 
especially  as  in  flitting  from  one  subject  to  another  we  have 
long  abandoned  all  idea  of  order : — 

t  Rowe  ...  ...  ...  ...     received 

Hughes 
■^  X ope  ••■  ^ "  " '  • ' ' 

Fenton 

\Tc«  Y  ••■  ■••  •••  ••• 

WhaJley 

Theobald     ...  ...  ...  .  . 

Warburton  ... 

x^apeu  ...  .••  •■•  ... 

Dr.  Johnson  for  first  edition    ... 


»» 

If 
If 
It 


••  •••  If 

■  •  ••  •  »f 

...  11 

II  for  second  edition  ...  n 


£      8. 

d. 

36  10 

0 

28  7 

0 

217  12 

0 

80  14 

0 

35  17 

6 

12  0 

0 

652  0 

0 

600  0 

0 

300  0 

0 

875  0 

0 

800  0 

0 

*  In  the  A  menittea  of  Literature  there  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
several  editions  published  by  Tonson.  "The  fourth  and  last  folio  edition  of 
ShaksperCi"  says  Disraelii  "appeared  in  1685.  The  poet  again  was  locked  up  in 
a  huge  folio  for  the  following  twenty-five  years,  wheUi  in  1709*  he  was  freed  by 
Rowe,  who  now  gave  him  to  the  world  at  large  in  a  more  current  form,  which  would 
meet  the  eye  of  the  many.  The  appearance  of  Rowe's  edition  at  least  placed  the 
volumes  in  the  hands  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  possibly  it  formed  their  first 
studies  of  this  poet"  Pope  followed  Rowe,  and  then  after  an  interval  of  seven 
years  came  Theobald.  Theobald  was  decidedly  successful — "  his  editions  dispersed 
thirteen  thousand  copies,  while  nearly  a  third  of  Pope's  original  subscrip- 
tion edition  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  waa  left  un vendible."  Alas  ! 
poor  Theobald  paid  dearly  in  the  Dunciad  for  his  triumph.  Ijater  on  Warburton 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  commentator  ;•  Disraeli  has  some  delicioualy  Disraelian 
sneers  at  him  :  "  Under  thn  veil  of  giving  '  dear  Mr.  Pope's '  edition,  which  no 
one  cravedi  the  great  author  of  The  Divine  Legaiion^Tkom  edited  Shakspeare.  .... 
In  thia  great  commentator  there  was  always  a  contest  between  his  learning  and 
his  fancy  ;  the  one  was  copious,  and  the  other  was  exuberant ;  neither  could 
yi^ld  to  the  other;  and  the  reader  was 'sure  to  be  led  astray  by  both.  His  fervid 
ourionty  was  absolutely  creative  ;  all  things  crowded  to  bear  on  his  point :  in  the 
preaipitancv  of  hia  pen  bis  taste  or  his  judgment  was  not  of  that  degree  which 
could  save  him  from  even  inglorious  absurdities.  Our  critic's  grand  object  was  to 
display  his  own  learning  in  these  amusements  of  his  leisure.  Warburton  wrote  for 
Warburton,  and  not  for  Shakspeare." 

t  i.c.  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  Poet  Laureate — 

"  Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ; 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest." 

X  Pope  did  not  treat  Tonson  very  well.  He  sneered  at  Tonson's  favourite 
p^raae,  "  eminent  bands  " — "  Jacob  creates  poets  as  kings  create  knights,  not  for 
their  honour,  but  for  their  money.  I  can  be  satisfied  with  a  bare  saving  gain 
without  being  thought  *  an  eminent  hand.' "  There  is  a  reference  to  '*  Genial 
Jaoob  "  in  the  Dunciad  i.^  57,  and  a  less  complimentary  one,  book  ii,  68. 
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In  1700  Dryden  died,  and  for  a  time  Tonson  was  patronised  by 
Pope ;  Pope,  however,  was  fickle,  and  soon  deserted  to  Lintot. 
His^defection  did  not  seriously  injure  Tonson.  He  was  by  this 
time  well-off,  had  taken  his  nephew  into  partnership,  and  bad 
left  Chancery  Lane.  He  died  in  1736,  worth  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  and  acknowledged  by  all  ^^  the  prince  of  booksellers." 
His  nephew  had  pre-deceased  him,  but  the  latter's  son,  Jacob 
Tonson,  third  of  the  line,  carried  on  the  business  till  his  death 
in  1767,  when  the  name  died  out  altogether  so  far  as  the 
publishing  world  was  concerned.  There  is  one  episode  in  the 
life  of  Tonson  on  which  we  have  not  yet  touched,  but  which 
deserves  a  somewhat  lengthy  notice,  and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  immortal  Kit-Kat  Club.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions 
to  it  occurs  in  a  poem  called  "The  Factions  Displayed" 
(1705):- 

I  am  the  Touchstone  of  all  modem  wit ; 

Without  my  stump  in  vain  you  poeta  writ. 

Those  only  purchase  everlasting  fame 

That  in  my  Miscellany  plant  theinname. 

I  am  the  founder  of  your  loved  Kit-Kat, 

A  club  that  gave  direction  to  the  state. 

'Twas  here  we  first  instructed  all  our  youth 

To  talk  profane  and  laugh  at  sacred  truth  ; 

We  taught  them  how  to  toast  and  rhyme  and  bite, 

To  sleep  away  the  day,  and  drink  away  the  night 

Tonson — the  supposed  speaker  of  the  above  lines,  which  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  taken  literally-  -seems  to  have  established  the 
club  about  1700.  The  tone  of  the  club  was  political,  and 
decidedly  Whig ;  amongst  the  members,  says  Mr.  Timbs,  were 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Richmond,  Grafton,  Devonshu'e,  and 
Marlborough ;  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Sunderland ;  Halifax, 
Somers,  and  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  also  belonged,  while  literature 
was  represented  by  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Addison,  Garth, 
Stepney,  and  Walsh.  Whence  the  name  Kit-Kat  was  derived 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  satisfactorily  to  decide.  ^^  Immortal 
made,  as  Kit-Kat  by  his  pies,'*  said  Dr.  King  in  his  Art  of 
Cookery^  evidently  favouring  the  theory  that  the  pieman — shall 
we  say  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  the  gentle  pieman  "  ? — at  whose 
house,  in  Shire  Lane  (close  by  Temple  Bar),  the  club  originally 
met,  had  shed  the  honour  of  his  name  upon  the  society  that 
consumed  his  famous  mutton  pies.  But  then  we  are  told  by 
the  Spectator  (No.  9)  that  the  pies  themselves  were  called 
Kib-Kats,  and  that  from  them  was  the  title  deduced,  and  thus 
we  are  lost  in  philological  mazes.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  subject  was  one  which  much  perplexed  Tonson's 
contemporaries  too.  And  putting  aside  the  name — what  con- 
nection should  exist  'twixt  pies  and  literature  ?  Mr.  Charles 
Knight  ingeniously  suggested  that  as  Tonson,  following  thecustom 
of  booksellers,  used  to  supply  the  young  writers  who  came  to 
offer  him  their  verses  and  what  not  for  the  Miscellanies  with 
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modest  wherewithal  to  drink — we  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
negociations  for  Tom,  Jones  took  place  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  Fielding  and  his  generous  friend 
Miller — so  in  time  the  "  whet,"  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
was  supplemented  by  the  offer  of  a  little  pastry,  and  thus  it 
became  the  fashion  for  authors  to  meet  Tonson  at  Mr.  Christo- 
pher's deservedly  famous  establishment — his  sign,  we  under- 
stand, was  the  Cat  and  Fiddle — and  at  last  these  informal 
assemblies  developed  into  an  institution,  and  were  finally 
consecrated  by  all  the  solemn  rules  and  regulations  of  a  club. 
This  theory  is  a  trifle  lame,  no  doubt,  but  really  in  such  matters 
one  must  not  be  too  curious,  and  when  the  men  who  belonged 
to  the  club  and  signed  themselves  "  Kit-Kats  "  had  no  notion 
whence  their  title  came,  surely  we  who  come  longo  intervallo 
may  be  forgiven  a  certain  haziness  in  the  matter  ?  The  point 
is  that  the  Kit-Kats  existed,  and  had  a  very  great  reputation, 
and  that  their  founder,  friend,  confessor  and  lord  was  Mr.  Jacob 
Tonson. 

The  club  was  social,  and  political,  and  literary,  everything, 
in  a  word,  that  a  club  should  be,  and  famous  for  at  least  two 
things,  its  toasting  glasses  and  its  collection  of  pictures,  the 
latter  being  portraits  of  the  members.  The  toasting  glasses 
had  inscriptions  on  them  to  some  reigning  beauty  of  the  time, 
to  the  well-known  daughters  of  Marlborough,  or  Swift's  friend, 
Mrs.  Barton,  or  the  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Arbuthnot,  in  an 
epigram  usually  attributed  to  Pope,  and  found  in  most 
editions  of  the  latter's  works,  alludes — not  very  complimentarily 
— to  this  custom  of  drinking  to  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the 
day  :~ 

Whence  deathless  Rit-Kat  took  its  name 

Few  oritics  can  unriddle  : 
Some  say  from  pastry-oook  it  came, 

And  some  from  Cat  and  Fiddle. 
From  no  trim  beans  its  name  it  boasts, 

Grey  statesmen  or  green  wits, 
But  from  this  pell  mell  pack  of  toasts, 

Of  old  Cats  and  young  Kits. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  glasses  deserve  a  note,  as  they  were 
from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Halifax,  though  intrinsically 
they  are  not  marked  by  any  particular  brilliancy :  here  are  two 
or  three  of  the  best;  I  take  them  from  Tiuibs's  delightful 
History  of  Glube : — 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT. 

Offspring  of  a  tuneful  sire,* 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  fire  ; 
Likeness  of  a  mother's  face 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  grace  : 
You  with  double  charms  surprise, 
With  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

--  _  ■  ■  ■  ■--_[-  -    -  - — 

*  What  is  the  allusion  here. 
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Deftly  turned  are  the  lines  on  I^adj  Sunderland  : — 

All  nature's  channs  in  Sunderland  appear 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear ; 
Yet  still  their  foroe,  to  man  not  safely  known 
Seems  undisooTered  to  herself  alone. 

And  one  more : — 

TO  MRa  BARTON.' 

Beaaty  and  wit  strove,  each  in  vaio. 
To  Tanqubh  Bacchus  and  his  train  ; 
But  Barton  with  saccessfol  charms. 
From  both  their  quivers  drew  her  arm**. 
The  roving  god  his  sway  resigns, 
And  awfully  submits  his  vines. 

The  last  line  should  quench  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  most  | 
confirmed  admirer  of  "  occasional "  verse.  After  toasts  pictures, 
but  briefly:  "Jacob" — says  Polymetis  Spence  with  playful 
familiarity — "  had  his  own  and  all  their  pictures  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  Each  member  gave  his  own,  and  he  is  going  to  build 
a  room  for  them  at  Bam  Elms !''    The  room  was  built  and  the  i 

pictures  remained  there  until  Tonson's  death,  when  they  passed 
to  his  descendant  Richard  Tonson ;  eventually  the  collection 
was  broken  up,  as  is  the  manner  and  fate  of  such  vanities — we 
use  the  word  in  a  purely  Pickwickian  sense.  Such,  in  brief, 
was  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Kit-Kat  Society,  and  on  the 
whole  it  affords  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  a  brilliant  and  cultured 
set  of  men.  To  all  who  are  anxious  for  more  facts  about  it  I 
would  say — read  and  digest  Mr.  Timbs,  and  give  a  few  minutes 
to  the  pages  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  admirable 
Steele,     And  thus  we  part  company  with  the  Tonsons. 

Whom  next,  0  Muse,  to  sing  ?  Shall  it  not  be  Lintot,Lintot 
who  dwelt  at  the  **  rubric  post,"  Lintot  who  "  lefl-legged  Jacob 
seemed  to  emulate  ?"  Lintot  began  as  a  bookseller  in  1700.  He 
was  quite  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  eighteenth  century 
publishers.  Most  writers  of  the  day  appear  to  have  employed 
him;  above  all,  however,  should  he  be  associated  with  Pope.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  Pope's  letters  that  we  have  what  one  may  fairly  call 
the  locus  cldsaicuB  on  him.  This  delightfully  Fopian,  subacid 
little  sketch  occurs  in  a  letter  of  the  poet's  to  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  is  altogether  too  good  to  be  passed  over  with 
bare  mention.  Mr.  Pope  was  "  designed  for  the  seat  of  the 
Muses ;"  in  plain  prose,  Mr.  Pope  was  going  to  Oxford  ;  what 
more  fitting  than  that  his  publisher  should  accompany  him, 
mounted,  we  may  remember,  on  a  nag  lent  him  by  that  j^enial 
soul,  Mr.  Oldmixon,  the  same  who  bitterly  complained,  ^^  Ah  ! 
why,  ye  gods,  should  two  and  two  make  four  ?"  After  a  little 
desultory  conversation,  Mr.  Lintot,  being  scarcely  more  successful 
as  a  rider  than  Parson  Adams,  opined  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  rest  awhile — they  were  passing  through  Windsor  Forest — 

^ ___  .         _  _    _ .  .  _  . 

*  She  was  the  well-known  niece  of  Isaac  Newton 
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and  discourse  on  things  in  general,  and  translations  and  trans- 
lators in  particular.  They  alighted,  and  Lintot  commenced: 
"See  here,  what  a  mighty  pretty  Horace  I  have  in  my  pocket  I 
What  if  you  amused  yourself  by  turning  an  ode  till  we  mount 
again.  Lord,  if  you  pleased,  what  a  clever  miscellany  might 
you  make  at  leisure  hours."  "  Perhaps  I  may  " — I  answered — 
"  if  we  ride  on  ;  the  motion  is  an  aid  to  my  fancy,  a  round  trot 
very  much  awakens  my  spirits ;  then  jog  on  apace,  and  I'll 
think  as  hard  as  I  can."  This  was  very  artful,  no  doubt,  and 
for  half-an-hour  the  device  succeeded,  but  Lintot  was  not  to  be 
balked  of  his  prey — not  for  nothing  had  he  brought  about  this 
unter  vier  Augea  interview.  We  resume  their  colloquy — 
^'  Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour,  after  which  Mr.  Lintot  tugged 
the  reins,  stopped  short,  and  broke  out,  *  Well,  sir,  how  far  nave 
you  gone?' — I  answered— 'Seven  miles.'  *  Zounds,  sir/  said 
Lintot,  *  I  thought  you  had  done  seven  stanzas.' "  And  then 
the  publisher  proceeded  to  explain  what  his  experience  of 
translators  had  been — and  if  any  man  ought  to  know  surely 
it  was  he,  Bernard  Lintot,  at  the  Cross  Keys,  between  the 
Temple  Gates  ? — With  many  admirable  and  discursive  remarks 
on  things  in  general. 

"  Oldworth  in  a  ramble  round  Wimbleton  Hill  would  trans- 
late a  whole  ode  in  half  this  time.  I'll  say  that  for  Oldworth, 
though  I  lost  by  his  Sir  Timothy's,  he  translates  an  ode  of 
Horace  the  quickest  of  any  man  in  England.  I  remember  Dr. 
King  would  write  verses  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he  could 
not  speak  ;  and  there's  *Sir  Richard,  in  that  rambling  old 
chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch  and  St.  Giles'  Pound  shall 
make  half  a  job."  "Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,"  said  I,  "  now  you  talk 
of  translators,  what  is  your  method  of  managing  them  ?"  What 
indeed  was  Lintot's  method  ?  "  Sir,"  replied  be,  ^*  these  are 
the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in  the  world ;  in  a  hungry  fit,  they'll 
swear  they  understand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe.  I  have 
known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek  book  upon  my  counter, 
and  cry,  \Ay,  this  is  Hebrew,  I  must  read  it  from  the  latter  end.' 
My  God,  I  can  never  be  sure  of  those  fellows,  for  I  neither 
understand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  myself."  From 
translators  to  critics  was  a  natural  transition — the  publisher 
found  them  very  easy  work — "  I  can  silence  the  most  formidable 
of  them;  the  rich  ones  for  a  sheet  apiece  of  the  blotted 
manuscript  which  costs  me  nothing ;  they'll  go  about  to  their 
acquaintances  and  pretend  they  had  it  from  the  author,  who 
submitted  to  their  correction ;  this  has  given  some  of  them 
such  an  air  that  in  time  they  come  to  be  consulted  with,  and 
dictated  to  as  the  top  critics  of  the  town.  As  for  the  poor 
critics,  I'll  give  you  one  instance  of  my  management,  by  which 


*  i.<M  Steele  (t J 
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you  may  guess  at  the  rest.  A  lean  man  that  looks  like  a  very 
good  scholar  came  to  me  t'other  day ;  he  turned  over  your 
Homer,  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pished  at 
every  line  of  it.  '  One  would  wonder,'  says  he,  *  at  the  strange 
presumption  of  some  men ;  Homer  is  no  such  easy  task  that 

every  stripling,  every  versifier '     He  was  going  on  when 

my  wife  called  to  dinner.  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  will  you  please  to  eat 
a  piece  of  beef  with  me  ?'  *  Mr.  Lintot,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sorry 
you  should  be  at  the  expense  of  this  great  book — I  am  really 
concerned  on  your  account.'  *  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — 
if  you  can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  beef — *  Mr.  Lintot,  I  do  not 
say  but  Mr.  Pope,  if  he  would  condescend  to  advise  with  men 

of  learning '     '  Sir,  the  pudding  is  on  the  table.'"     Alas! 

why  finish  the  sad  story  ?  is  not  the  end  all  too  plain  ?  Critics 
are  mortal ;  critics  are  sometimes  hungry — id  commuTU 
malum;  and  this  critic  fell.  It  was  not  even  ^'chicken  and 
champagne :"  it  was  only  beef  and  pudding ;  there,  I  take  it, 
does  the  shame  come  in^  there  the  sting.  And  so  at  last  Pope 
and  his  companion  reached  Oxford,  and  the  latter  was  politely 
"  dropt."  But  Pope  never  forgot  the  episode ;  it  must  have 
been  this  ride  that  won  poor  Lintot  his  niche  in  the  Dunciad. 
Pope,  indeed,  did  not  treat  his  publisher  at  all  well.  Lintot 
had  behaved  with  great  generosity  over  the  Homer*  or  rather 
over  the  version  which — remembering  Bentley's  epigram — we 
must  Tiot  call  Homer,  Dryden  had  done  well  by  his  Vergily 
but  Dryden's  profits  can  have  been  but  little  compared  with 
the  eight  thousand  pounds  or  more  that  Pope  netted  by  the 
Iliad,  for  most  of  which  he  was  presumably  responsible  himself, 
and  by  the  Odyssey  which  he  had  only  "  undertaken."  It  was 
the  latter  which  brought  about  the  dispute  between  publisher 
and  author.  Lintot  was  disappointed  with  his  gains,  pretended 
to  find  something  wrong  in  the  agreement,  and  threatened 
law  suits ;  whereupon  Popef  left  him  and  made  him  compete 


*  Pope  himself  said  of  his  translation  : — 

"  And  thanks  to  Homer,  since  I  live  and  thrive, 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive." 

t  Although  Pope  eventually  deserted  Lintot,  many  of  his  works  were  published 

by  the  latter.     Mr.  Curwen  gives  a  list  of  them,  with  the  price  paid  for  each; 
they  are  worth  inserting  : — 

£  8.  d. 

1712— February  19th.     Statius,  first  book          ...             ...  16  2  6 

1712— March        21st     First  edition  of  the  Rape            ...  7  0  0 

1718— February  23rd.     Windsor  Forest            ...             ...  32  6  0 

1718— July         22nd     Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day             ...  15  0  0 

171i— February  20th.     Additions  to  the  Rape...             ...  15  0  0 

1716— February    3rd.     Temple  of  Fame           ...             ...  32  5  0 

1715— April         31st.     Key  to  the  Lock           ...             ...  30  5  0 

1716— July          17th.     Essay  on  Criticism       ...            ...  15  0  0 


« 
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in  the  immortal  race  with  Curll : — 

All  gaze  with  ardour  :  some  a  poet's  name, 

Others  a  sword-knot  and  laced  suit  inflame. 

But  lofty  Lintot  in  the  circle  rose  : 

"  This  prize  is  mine — who  tempts  it  are  my  foes — 

With  me  began  this  genius  and  shall  end." 

He  spoke  ;  and  who  with  Lintot  shall  contend  ? 

Fear  held  them  mute.     Alone,  untaught  to  fear, 

Stood  dauntless  Curll — ''  Behold  that  rival  here  ! 

The  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vaunts,  la  won  ; 

So  take  the  hindmost  Hdl !"  he  said,  "  and  run  *' — 

Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind. 

He  left  huge  Lintot  and  outstripped  the  wind. 

As  when  \  dabchick  waddles  thiough  the  copse 

On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  walks,  and  hops ; 

So  labouring  on  with  shoulders,  hands,  and  head. 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 

With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state, 

And  left-legged  Tonson  seems  to  emulate. 

Ian  tot  prospered — chiefly  through  his  Miacellwtiy — in  spite  of 
Pope,  and  in  1 730  was  able  to  retire  from  business  altogether. 
He  settled  down  in  Sussex,  was  made  high  sheriff  in  November, 
1735,  but  died  the  same  year. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll  is  much  too  unsavoury 
and  intricate  to  be  gone  into  here ;  we  must  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  considering  whether  or  no  Pope  tried  to 
poison  him,  and  again,  which  was  right,  or  rather  which  was 
least  wrong,  in  the  vexed  question  of  the  publication  of  Pope's 
letters.  Why,  by  the  way,  has  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
whitewash  Curll  ?  Would  it  be  such  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  process  ?  True  it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  him 
his  ears — lost  in  the  pillory,  and  very  long  ears  too,  but  the 
task  of  generally  investing  him  with  respectability  ought  not 
to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  some  of  our  more  successful  reputa- 
tion-revivers. 

A  far  pleasanter  figure  is  that  of  Dodsley,  the  great  chief 
of  publisherdom  in  the  Johnsonian  epoch.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  footman,  found,  however,  that  his  soul  was  set  on 
higher  things,  and  even  published — by  subscription,  of  course 
— a  modest  volume  entitled  The  Muse  in  Livery^  a  name 
which  naturally  clung  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Later  on 
came  a  dramatic  satire — The  Toy  Shrp — which,  by  the 
influence  of  Pope,  was  performed  at  Co  vent  Garden,  and 
henceforth  Dodsley  gave  himself  altogether  to  the  Sacred 
Nine.  He  opened  a  small  bookseller's  shop  in  Pall  Mall — 
Pope  kindly  lending  him  a  hundred  pounds — and  being  a 
pleasant,  genial  man  appears  to  have  quickly  won  popularity 
among  the  literary  men  of  the  day.  To  bookselling  publishing 
in  a  small  way  was  soon  added,  and  in  1738  Johnson's  London  was 
accepted  and  published  by  the  "  worthy,  modest,  and  ingenious" 
— the  epithets  are  Boswell's — "Mr.  Robert  Dodsley."     Report 
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says  that  the  poem  previously  went  the  round  of  the  booksellers, 
and  Dodslej  himself  did  not  give  more  than  thirty  guineas  for 
it;  curiously  enough  it  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with 
Pope's  satire,  ^^  1738."  '^  So  that  England  had  at  once  its  Juvenal 
and  Horace  as  monitors.  .  .  .  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  it ;  and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz  of  the 
literary  circles  was,  ^  Here  is  an  unknown  poet,  greater  even 
than  Pope.'  And  it  is  recorded  in  the  GenUeman^s  Magazine 
of  that  year  that  it  got  to  the  second  edition  in  the  course  of 
a  week."  Thus  fiEu:  Bozzy.  The  satire  was  not  the  only  work 
from  Johnson's  pen  with  which  Dodsley  was  concerned ;  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that  Johnson  undertook  the  Dictionary. 
This  was  a  task  involving  immense  labour,  more,  indeed,  than 
Johnson  had  calculated.  The  work  was  to  be  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  several  booksellers ;  it  took  Johnson  eight  years  to 
finish,  and  brought  him  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
times.  In  1753  Dodsley  started  the  World,  in  succession  to 
the  Rambler — died  March  I7th,  1752 — and  later  on  undertook 
a  still  more  important  venture,  the  admirable  Annual  Eegisterj 
of  which  for  some  time  Johnson  was  editor.  Dodsley  died  in 
1764,  but  before  his  death  achieved  his  signal,  if  not  lasting, 
triumph.  He  essayed  a  tragedy — Cleone,  which,  rejected  by 
Grarrick,  found  favour  at  Covent  Garden,  and  had  quite  a 
prosperous  run.  Johnson  gave  the  piece — has  any  living 
mortal  ever  read  it  ? — extravagant  praise.  "  Mr.  Langton," 
says  Boswell,  "  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dodsley's  Vleone 
to  him,  not  aware  of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to. 
As  it  went  on  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair 
("what  a  singularly  polite  man  Johnson  must  have  been),  and  put 
himself  into  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness. 
At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said,  ^  Come,  let's  have  some 
more — let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house  again,  Lanky.'  Yet 
he  afterwards  said : — *  When  I  heard  you  read  it  I  thought 
higher  of  its  power  of  language  :  when  I  read  it  myself  I  was 
more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  efiect;'  and  then  he  paid  it  a 
compliment  which  many  will  think  very  extravagant.  *  Sir,* 
said  he,  *if  Otway  had  written  this  play,  no  other  of  his 
pieces  would  have  been  remembered.'  Dodsley  himself,  upon 
this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  *  It  was  too  much.'"  Probably 
it  was ;  we  have  never  seen,  much  less  read,  Cleone,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  need  even  a  greater  genius  than 
the  accomplished  Dodsley  doubtless  possessed  to  write  any- 
thing superior  to  the  Orphan  or  Venice  Preserved,  Johnson, 
however,  could  be  very  handsome  in  his  praise,  if  very 
unsparing  in  his  blame,  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  "  bias  of  friendship."  We  are  not  to  point  out  the  mistakes 
of  our  friends — there  are  plenty  of  people  to  do  that — Quarterly 
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Reviewers,  for  instance — we  are  only  to  say  pleasant  things  of 
them  when  we  can,  and  even  when  we  can't,  a  paradox,  no 
doubt,  bnt  niodern  creeds  are  apt  to  indulge  in  such. 

Before  passing  from  Dodsley  we  ought  to  mention  one  signal 
service  which  he  conferred  on  literature  : — He  issued  in  1744 
that  admirable  collection  of  Old  Plays  with  which  his  name  will 
always  be  associated,  and  for  which  students  of  literature  cannot 
be  too  grateful.  The  idea,  indeed,  was  not  original :  poor  Coxeter, 
"  an  enthusiast  of  our  ancient  dramatists,"  says  Disraeli,  "  had 
hit  on  the  plan,  but  incautiously  divulging  it,  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  his  scheme  carried  out  by  another,  and  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  well  carried  out."  His  collection  was 
a  mere  "  medley,"  the  author  of  the  Amenitiea,  assures  us, 
"  the  dramatist  of  the  dull  Gleone  "  brought  down  the  ancient 
genius  to  his  own,  and  if  he  became  intelligible  at  least  he 
was  spurious.  Such  was  Disraeli's  dictum,  and  Dodsley  was 
not  tlie  best  of  critics  or  the  most  ideal  of  editors,  but  one 
should  be  thankful  that  the  series  was  ever  issued  at  all; 
probably  it  rescued  much  that  had  been  lost  sight  of  and  that 
in  time  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 

Dodsley  suggests  Millar,  one  of  his  associates  in  the  dic- 
tionary enterprise.  Millar  published  for  a  good  many  celebrated 
writers  ;  amongst  others  for  Thomson,  Fielding,  and  Johnson. 
The  last  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  "  I  respect  Millar, 
sir,  he  has  raised  the  price  of  literature."  The  story  of 
Fielding  negotiating  the  sale  of  Torn,  Jones  is  fairly  familiar, 
but  will  bear,  perhaps,  repeating.  "  He  had  disposed  of  the 
copyright  for  twenty-five  pounds  when  in  great  distress. 
Thomson,  however,  happening  to  see  the  manuscript,  advised 
his  friend  to  get  rid  of  his  bargain,  promising  to  introduce  the 
novelist  to  Andrew  Millar.  Accordingly,  Millar  and  Fielding 
met  at  a  tavern.  *Mr.  Fielding,'  said  the  publisher,  *I 
always  determine  on  affairs  of  this  sort  at  once.'  He  paused 
— the  heart  of  the  novelist  sank — Mr.  Millar  resumed,  *  I 
cannot  offer  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  for  your  work.' " 
Two  hundred  pounds !  the  business  was  soon  concluded  and 
two  bottles  of  wine  disposed  of.  Millar  behaved  very  gener- 
ously to  Fielding ;  gave  him  three  thousand  pounds  for  Amelia, 
and  cancelled  in  his  bill  a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  which 
the  novelist  had  borrowed.  Dunton  in  his  Life  and  Errors 
has  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  queer,  rather  muddle-headed  old 
bookseller.  "His  person  was  tall  and  slender;  he  had  a 
graceful  aspect  (neither  stern  nor  effeminate);  his  eyes  were 
smiling  and  lively ;  his  complexion  was  of  an  honey  colour. 
He  had  a  soft  voice  and  a  very  obliging  tongue.  He  was  of 
the  sect  of  the  Peripatetics,  for  he  walked  every  week  to  Hamp- 
stead  (which,  by  the  way,  had  been  the  summer  resort  of  the 
Eit-Kats).    He  was  very  modest  in  his  eating,  drinking,  and 
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sleeping;  and  was  blest  with  a  great  memory,  which  he 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  public,  for  he  had  the  largest* 
collection  of  stitched  books  of  any  man  in  the  world,  and 
could  furnish  the  clergy  (at  a  dead  lift)  with  a  printed  sermon 
on  any  text  or  occasion."  Dunton  himself  was  one  of  the 
strangest  mortals  that  ever  covered  acres  of  paper  with  the 
most  hopeless  staff  that  the  mind  of  man  cm  conceive. 
Nothing  was  too  foolish  for  him.  He  wrote  rubbish ;  he 
printed  other  people's  rubbish ;  and  he  wandered  up  and  down 
the  world  doing  crackbrained  things,  now  in  Ireland  acting  as 
an  auctioneer,  now  in  America  looking  after  a  probably 
imaginary  debt,  now  rambling  over  the  Continent.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Life  he  gives  a  ''  speaking  picture  "of  ^ 
himself,  which  probably  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  mere  f 
description  from  the  outside  : — 

My  book's  my  picture  ;  there's  my  living  face, 
And  speaking  tears  the  image  of  my  case. 
My  soul  undressed  stands  there  in  open  view, 
By  nature,  sinful ;  by  devotion,  new. 
There  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  life  appear, 
There  stand  my  blushing  errors — ah,  beware  ! 
Dear-bought  experience  you  may  cheaply  share. 
The  vast  terraqueous  globe  I*ve  wandered  o*er. 
But  in  myself  retired  discovered  more. 
You,  whose  great  characters  I  here  present, 
Be  witneaiies  that  Dunton  does  repent. 
And  here  does  stand  in  sheets  for  punishment. 

And  60  on  through  a  good  many  more  halting  lines.  Poor 
Dunton  I  everyone  sneers  at  him.  Pope  gave  him  a  niche  in 
the  Dunciad ;  to  Warburton  he  was  merely  "  an  auction-book- 
seller and  an  abusive  scribbler ;  "  and  Disraeli  dismisses  him  as 
"  crackbrained."  But  after  all  he  was  not  such  a  contemptible 
individual ;  worse  books  by  a  good  deal  than  the  Life  have 
been  printed ;  indeed  the  characters  in  it  are  not  without  value, 
and  he  published  the  Athenian  Oracle^  the  periodical  which 
the  kleptomaniac  bibliophile  in  one  of  Mr.  Besant's  stories  felt 
such  a  tender  interest  in — his  own  set  (bound  in  green)  was 
defective.  The  titles  of  his  books  and  pamphlets  (which  were 
quite  innumerable)  win  our  sympathy.  There  was  that 
sparkling  outburst  "  Neck  or  Nothing,"  and  the  "  Beggar 
Mountes ;  "  and  the  "  Dissenting  Doctors  ; "  and  "  Parnassus 
hoa !  or  Frolics  in  Verse,"  not  to  be  confounded  with  **  The 
Return  from  Parnassus ; "  and  "  Dunton's  Shadow ;"  and  **  The 
Dublin  Scuffle ; "  and  "  The  Case  of  John  Dunton  with  respect 
to  Madame  Jane  Nicholas,  of  St.  Albans,  his  Mother-in-law  ;  " 
relations  between  them  ^ere  a  trifled  strained  ;  and  ^^  Dunton's 
Whipping-post,  or  a  Satire  upon  Everybody ; "  and  above  all 
"  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  written  by  himself  in 
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solitude."  What  can  be  said  against  a  man  who  could  publish 
works  with  such  touching  names  as  the  above  bear  ?  Dunton 
died  1733;  almost  his  last  effort  was  the  pathetic  ^' Dying 
Groans  from  the  Fleet  Prison ;  or  a  Last  Shift  for  Life."  Ave 
Dunton  atque  Vale. 

And  here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  have  met  but  a 
tithe  of  the  immortals  in  whose  society  we  had  promised  our- 
selves a  pleasant  half-hour.  There  was  so  much  to  say,  so 
many  questions  to  ask.  We  should  like  to  have  called  on  Mr. 
Edward  Cave  at  St.  John's  Gate,  and  heard  his  opinion  of  that 
hard-working  writer,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford  ;  we  should  like  to  have  strolled  in  at  "  The  Bible  and 
Sun,"  Mr.  John  Newbery's  establishment,  and  had  a  chat  with 
the  publisher  about  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Dr.  James's 
Fever  Powder,  the  great  nostrum  over  which  Walpole  waxed  so 
enthusiastic;  we  should  like  to  have  hunted  up  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson  somewhere  in  Fleet  Street — for  once  Johnson's 
dictum  upon  that  classic  highway  can  be  omitted — and  learnt  his 
view  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Pamela  and  Tom  Jones ;  we 
should  like  to  have  given  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiths,  of  the  Monthly 
RevieWy  our  opinion  of  his  treatment  of  one  Oliver  Goldsmith ; 
above  all  we  should  like  to  have  taken  tea  in  Mr.  Davies's  back- 
parlour,  with,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Boswell,  and  to  have  had  a  look 
round  Lackington's  "  Temple  of  the  Muses."  All  this  it  would 
have  been  extremely  pleasant  to  do;  all  this,  save  in  imagination, 
we  must  forego.  "  Twas  ever  thus,"  as  C.S.C.  sings :  the  world 
is  very  hard  ;  harder  still  are  editors. 

Cambridge.  W.  Arthur. 


BY  THE   CORNISH  SEA. 

'Tis  twilight,  in  the  month  of  June  ! 

We  linger  long  by  lonely  dune, 

Our  thoughts  iu  sad,  yet  sweet  attune : 

The  town  seems  sleeping  far  away, 
Upon  the  silent  summer  bay  ; 
Curtained  by  roseate  sunset  ray  ! 

And  in  the  golden ,  glowing  West, 
The  sun,  too,  slowly  sinks  to  rest, 
Upon  the  ocean's  heaving  breast ! 

And  as  its  light  s  growing  dimmer, 
A  crimson  wave  is  seen  to  glimmer  ! 
Then  fades,  in  trembling  purple  shimmer  ! 
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And  M  down  tinkfl  the  last  faint  rim, 
Along  the  aand-dimes  vast  and  dim. 
Peals  sweetly  forth  the  vesper  hymn  ; 

From  lonely  tower,  on  heath-clad  hill  ; 
Those  evening  chimes  onr  spirits  thrill : 
While  all  the  listening  airis  still ! 

Still !  hot  to  deep  vibrations  stirred. 
As  lark's  high  liquid  note  is  heard  : 
And  echo'd  by  each  singing  bird  ! 

By  thmsh,  upon  the  cliff's  high  ledge. 
By  linnet,  on  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
And  plover,  swaying  o'er  the  sedge  ! 

And  where  the  sky  in  beauty  grows ; 
Deep'ning  to  daffodil  and  rose  ! 
Lone  Hesperus  in  splendour  glows  ! 

But,  by  its  side,  the  crescent  moon, 
Our  parting  hour !  brings  all  too  soon  : 
Oh,  might  the  hour  turn  back  to  noon  ! — 

For,  where  the  radiance,  streaming  far 
From  fair  young  moon,  and  evening  star, 
Trails  faintly  o'er  the  dusky  bar  ! 

We  watch  the  weary  boatman  wait ! 
We  hear  the  keel  on  shingle  grate. 
With  sound  all  ominous  of  fate. 

Which  shows  the  tide  is  ebbing  low  : 
And  with  reluctant  step  and  slow, 
Now,  one  to  o^er  lands  must  go  ! 

But  e'er  he  quite  away  doth  pass, 
He  turns  to  where,  amid  the  grass, 
With  thyme  and  fern  in  tangled  mass  : 

All  glistening  now,  with  dewdropu  wet 
Like  turquoise  gems  'mid  mossefl  set 
.    Beside  the  flowing  rivulet — 

There  grows  the  blue  forget-me-not ! 
And  twining  these  in  two-fold  knot : 
Praying  he  ne'er  may  be  forgot ! 

While  still,  his  eyes  more  darkly  blue  ; 
Grow  luminous  throuofh  holier  dew, 
With  feeling  fervent,  deep,  and  true  ! 

He  says  : — "  These  flowers,  and  ferns,  and  moHti, 
When  haunted  most  by  pain,  and  loss, 
In  lands  beneath  the  Stnithern  f'ross  ! 

Shall  bring  to  me  these  sand -dunes  dim  ! 
Until  I  hear  the  vesper  hymn. 
And  lift  my  heart  in  prayer  to  Him 

Who  rules  in  either  hemisphere  ! 
To  guide  us  thro'  the  changing  year  : 
Then,  bring  us  both  in  gladness  here  !" 

Now  !  where  we  stood  with  clasping  hand, 
All  desolate,  alone  I  stand  ! 
And  shadows  darken  all  the  land. 
PfH^nUi,  Ibis. 


A    SLIPPERY    PATH. 

By  C.  W.  Lisle. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  news  of  such  tragical 
import.  Already  a  painful  feeling  of  "  something  wrong  "  had 
been  diffused  throughout  the  assembly,  and  within  half  an  hour 
its  details  had  become  public  property.  The  music  was  stopped, 
the  ball-room  emptied,  and  a  crowd  of  pale,  horror-stricken 
women  filled  the  lobbies  and  staircases  waiting  until  their  hastily 
summoned  carriages  were  forthcoming.  There  was  nothing  to 
add  to  the  bald  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  by  my  partner.  The 
poor  squire's  horse,  a  favourite  old  cob,  had  wandered  home  to 
his  stable,  and  his  arrival  riderless  was  the  first  intimation  of 
an  accident  having  befallen  his  master.  A  search  was  at  once 
instituted,  and  the  body  was  found  concealed  among  the  high- 
growing  fern  by  the  roadside.  Plunder  seemed  to  have  been 
the  motive  for  the  crime,  for  the  old  man's  pockets  were  turned 
inside  out,  and  his  watch  and  signet  ring,  a  valued  family  relic, 
were  missing.  Of  course  in  race-week  there  were  a  number  of 
tramps  and  strangers  about  the  country  side,  and  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Warrender  had  fallen  a  victim  to  some  lawless 
desperado  among  them  was  a  very  plausible  interpretation  of 
the  mystery.  Still  there  were  points  that  demanded  explana- 
tion. The  deceased  had  been  a  fine,  powerful  man,  and  it 
appeared  strange,  especially  considering  that  he  was  mounted, 
that  he  should  have  so  easily  fallen  a  victim  to  a  chance  assault ; 
for  beyond  the  marks  made  by  the  dragging  of  the  body  into 
its  place  of  concealment  there  was  no  sign  of  a  struggle  having 
taken  place.  Then  again,  judging  from  the  time  when  the 
squire  was  observed  to  leave  the  racecourse,  the  murder  could 
not  have  taken  place  later  than  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
probably  before  that  hour,  although  the  horse  did  not  find  his 
way  home  until  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Here  was  matter  for  conjecture.  There  was  a  hasty  informal 
discussion  between  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates  at  which  we 
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were  present,  and  mj  partner,  with  s^me  reluctance,  disclosed 
the  fact,  which  so  &r  had  been  known  only  to  him  and  myself 
of  the  existence  of  ill-feeling  between  the  murdered  man  and 
his  nephew.  I  stated  what  I  knew  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
latter,  and  the  boots  at  the  White  Hart  readily  confirmed  the  fact 
that  Mr.  George  Warrender  had  left  the  town  by  the  slow  train  at 
2.30.  This  witness  had  carried  his  hand  bag  down  to  t  he  station,  and 
had  seen  him  take  his  place  for  London.  Still  it  was  evident  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  quarrel  made  a  very  painful  impression 
upon  the  persons  present,  and  I,  strong  in  my  belief  of  Greorge's 
innocence,  volunteered  to  run  up  to  London  by  the  midnight 
train,  establish  the  fact  of  his  being  at  his  chambers,  and 
bring  him  back  with  me  the  next  morning.  My  proposal  was 
accepted  with  an  addition,  which  filled  me  with  anger  and 
uneasiness,  although  my  prudence  made  me  conceal  them ;  the 
stipulation  was  that  my  travelling  companion  should  be 
Inspector  Withers,  of  the  borough  police.  It  was  said  that 
prompt  communication  with  the  Scotland  Yard  authorities 
would  be  necessary,  and  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  possibly  be 
furthered  by  the  inspector  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Creorge 
Warrender  at  once  and  acting  upon  any  suggestions  which  he 
might  make.  I  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  although  I  strongly 
suspected  that  Withers's  secret  instruction"  were  to  compel 
George  to  return  with  us  whether  he  desired  it  or  not.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  and  we  started  upon  the 
most  miserable  journey  that  I  ever  took  in  my  life.  I  had  not 
even  had  time  to  change  my  evening  dress.  Forster  lent  me  a 
heavy  overcoat  which  concealed  my  finery,  and  I  threw  myself 
in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  and  pretended  to  sleep,  although  my 
anxious  and  gloomy  forebodings  effectually  prevent^  my 
closing  an  eye. 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  the 
Temple  Gate.  We  inquired  if  Mr.  Warrender  was  known  to 
be  in  bis  chambers,  but  could  get  no  information  from  the 
porter.  W^ith  the  inspector  at  my  heels  I  stumbled  up, the 
well-known  stairs,  and  hammered  lustily  at  the  oak  for  about 
ten  minutes  without  effect.  I  knew  that  George's  bedroom  was 
beyond  the  sitting-room,  and  that  it  would  take  a  deal  of 
knocking  to  wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep  two  rooms  off, 
with  three  thick  doors  intervening,  but  we  had  been  making 
row  enough  to  wake  the  seven  sleepers,  and  a  horrible  conviction 
came  upon  me  that  George  was  not  there.  I  stole  a  glance  at 
the  inspector,  who  compressed  his  lips,  and  nodded  his  head 
slowly  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  expectations  were  entirely 
realised.  I  would  not  give  up,  however,  without  a  final  attempt, 
and  recommenced  a  furious  fusillade  at  the  door,  which,  at 
length,  to  my  unspeakable  relief,  brought  a  muffled  shout  in 
reply.     Then  shuffling  steps  were  heard  in  the  inner  room.     If 
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there  were  anything  that  George  Warrender  resented  it  was 
being  routed  out  of  bed  when  he  condescended  to  give  himself 
a  night's  rest,  and  I  was  more  pleased  than  surprised  to  hear 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  fumbling  with  the  fastenings, 
and  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  tremendous  full-flavoured  oaths  for 
our  benefit. 

"What  the  dev —  Hallo!  Frank  1  and  Withers  with  you. 
What  in  heaven's  name  brings  you  here  ?  " 

*^  Awful  news,  George,"  I  said,  as  we  entered  the  room  with 
him.     "  Your  uncle-^'* 

"  What  of  him  ?     He  has  not  had  a  fit  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  that.     He  has  been  murdered." 

"  Impossible !  Tell  me  the  story,  quick,  and  here  you. 
Withers,  you  will  tell  it  best  and  without  comments,"  and 
Warrender  turned  impatiently  to  the  inspector. 

I  fancy  Withers  had  intended  to  look  on,  and  do  some  ques- 
tioning on  his  own  account,  but  the  tables  were  turned  com- 
pletely, and  he  gave  way  to  Warrender's  air  of  command  and 
gave  him  the  facts  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  do  in  London?  Scotland  Yard  ! 
d — d  nonsense !  You  ought  to  have  telegraphed  to  Scotland 
Yard  for  assistance,  and  you  ought  to  be  hunting  the  trail 
now  that  it  is  fresh.  You  know  that  there  isn't  a  man  down 
there  capable  of  following  up  a  matter  like  this  in  your 
absence." 

"I  acted  under  instructions,  Mr.  Warrender,"  said  the 
inspector,  looking  half  sheepish,  half  sulky. 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  have  a  pack  of  dunderheaded 
old  fools  to  instruct  you.  My  poor  old  uncle's  loss  will  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  average  brain  power  of  the  county 
bench." 

Warrender  had  been  hastily  dressing  himself  during  these 
remarks,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  he  said,  "  We  shall  have 
time  to  get  to  Scotkmd  Yard,  pick  up  a  good  man  there,  and 
get  down  by  the  7.15  train.  Poor  old  Frank !  I  am  afraid  this 
all  night-work  knocks  you  up.  You  are  not  seasoned  for  it  like 
me.  It  was  very  good  of  you,  old  fellow,  to  come  up  and 
break  the  news  to  me.     I  shall  not  forget  it." 

At  Scotland  Yard  Inspector  Withers  was  altogether  extin- 
guished and  made  to  take  a  back  seat.  Warrender,  whom  he 
had  come  up  with  half  an  idea  of  arresting,  took  the  case  out  of 
his  hands  practically,  made  the  inspector  tell  the  story,  and 
then  suggested  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  pursue  the 
murderer.  His  coolness,  sound  judgment,  and  air  of  authority 
impressed  everybody. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  must  say,"  he  remarked  in  conclusion, 
"  I  do  not  know  until  my  uncle's  will  is  read  in  what  position  I 
stand.    If,  as  is  possible,  I  am  his  heir,  there  will  be  a  reward 
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of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  conviction  of  his  murderers,  but 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  between  us  on  account  of  some  racing  transactions  of 
mine,  and  he  may  have  altered  his  intentions.  I  do  not  think  of 
that  now,  but  I  mention  it  as  it  may  affect  my  ability  to  further 
the  ends  of  justice.  Yes,"  he  went  on,  *'  I  regretted  our  tem- 
porary estrangement  yesterday,  but  I  grieve  over  it  bitterly 
now,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  I  should  have  ridden  home 
with  him  as  usual  instead  of  returning  by  an  early  train  to 
London,  and  this  would  not  have  happened." 

By  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  we  were  back  in 
Avonham.  By  that  hour,  if  the  squire  had  lived,  the  new  will 
that  had  been  drawn  up  for  his  signature  would  have  been 
executed,  and  George  Warrender  would  have  been  disinherited. 
As  it  was  both  Forster  and  I  knew  that  his  succession  to  the 
family  property  was  assured,  but  the  change  that  had  been 
impending  in  his  prospects  was  a  professional  secret  that  it 
would  benefit  nobody  now  to  reveal. 

So  Greorge  Warrender  entered  upon  his  inheritance,  and  his 
murdered  uncle's  body  was  consigned  to  its  grave.    Months 
went  on,  and  all  the   efforts  of   our  detective. system  failed 
utterly  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  identity  of  the  old  man's 
murderer.    There  were  bank  notes  to  a  considerable  amount 
upon  the  murdered  man's  person,  for  it  was  a  curious  habit  of 
his  to  carry  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him,  and  their  numbers 
were  known,  but  the  careful  watch  that  was  kept  failed  to 
reveal  the  fact  of  any  of  them  being  passed  into  circulation.    As^ 
to  the  personal  jewellery,  the  watch  and  signet  ring,  the  pawti- 
shops  had  the  full  description  of  them,  but  the  melting  pot  is^ 
the  general  destination  of  goods  come  by  in  that  manner,  so  the  > 
police  had  little  expectation  of  hearing  of  them  again,  nor  were  '• 
they  disappointed  in  their  expectation.    Thus  the  Elmesthorpe 
murder  became  the  Elmesthorpe  mystery.     After  awhile  the: 
search  relaxed  and   then   ceased  utterly,  the  bills  with  the' 
thousand  pounds  reward  rotted  upon  the  walls  and  hoardings,  \ 
were  sodden  with  autumn  rains  and  torn  into  ribands  by  winter  • 
winds.     The  crime  faded  out  of  people's  memories,  and  George  * 
Warrender  filled  for  awhile  his  uncle's  place  with  dignity  and 
decorum,  and  won  good  opinions  of  all  men. 

Of  all  men,  did  I  say  ?  No  1  there  was  one,  my  partner, 
Forster,  who  always  regarded  him  with  a  curious  distrust.  I  had  a 
great  liking  for  honest  Dick  Forster,  and  knowing  him  as  well  as 
I  did,  it  distressed  me  to  recognise  the  existence  of  this  feeling. 
We  still  acted  as  solicitors  for  the  Warrender  property,  but  the 
business  was  by  tacit  understanding  left  almost  entirely  in  my 
hands,  my  partner  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  personal  inter- 
course with  our  client.  One  day  I  attacked  Forster  on  the  subject. 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  about  it,  Lydon,  but  I  cannot  rid  myself 
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of  suspicion  of  George  Warrender,  and  as  I  do  not  want  to  show 
it,  we  are  better  apart." 

**  But  I  do  not  understand  you,  Forster,*'  I  said.  **  Suspicion 
about  what  ?  " 

^*  Well,  let  us  have  it  out,  and  finish  the  subject.  I  want  to 
know  how  George  Warrender  was  engaged  the  afternoon  of  his 
uncle's  murder.  Eemember  the  motive— remember  he  hfiew 
— what  you  and  I  knew — ^that  he  would  be  disinherited  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  knew  it?  " 
^  ^'  Because  his  uncle  told  him.    Because  the  old  man's  last 
Words  to  me  on  the  racecourse  were,  *  I  have  had  it  out  with 
George,  and  told  him  that  after  to-morrow  he  will  have  no 
interest  in  my  life  or  death.' " 

"  That  would  be  a  damning  fact  if  George's  movements  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  I  admit.  But  it  is  clearly  substantiated 
that  he  left  Avonham  by  train  some  hours  before  the  murder." 

"Is  it?" 

"  Isn't  it  ?    What  on  earth  have  you  in  your  head,  Forster  ?  " 

"  Only  a  theory,  which  I  have  failed  to  work  out.  The 
detective  from  London  worked  upoil  a  hint  that  I  gave  him 
without  mentioning  a  name,  but  he  made  nothing  of  it,  so  I 
had  better  hold  my  tongue." 

"  Not  now,  I  think,"  said  I,  "  you  have  said  either  too  much 
or  not  enough." 

"  Very  well  then,  look  here.  The  2.30  train  from  Avonham 
is  a  slow  one  and  stops  at  every  station,  not  reaching  London 
until  six  o'clock.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  man,  if  he  were 
unobserved,  to  leave  the  train  at  Fallowfield,  the  first  station  out 
of  Avonbam,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where 
the  murder  was  committed.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  man,, 
well  mounted,  to  ride  from  Long  Mile  Bottom  across  country^ 
to  Hillborough  Junction  and  catch  the  5.45  express  which 
reaches  London  at  7.15.  It  is  not  established  at  what  hour 
George  Warrender  got  to  town.  That  he  did  get  there  in  the 
evening  in  time  to  dine  at  a  restaurant,  to  visit  a  public  billiard- 
room  where  he  was  known,  and  to  go  home  quietly  to  his 
chambers  to  bed  is  established,  but  that  proves  nothing  against 
my  theory.  What  does  prove  against  it  is  that  George 
Warrender  was  not  observed  to  leave  the  train  at  Fallowfield, 
nor  was  he  observed  at  Hillborough,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
guard  of  the  2.30  train,  who  knows  him  very  well,  never  noticed 
him  or  thought  of  him  after  he  saw  him  get  in  at  Avonham." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  not  told  me  this,  Forster.  I 
cannot  share  your  horrible  suspicion,  but  I  hate  to  have  you 
entertain  it.  It  is  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  and  George 
seems  so  much  altered,  to  have  such  a  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities since  his  uncle's  death." 
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^<  Ah !  he  has  a  repatation  to  hnild  ap,"  said  Forater, 
shaking  his  head.  ^I  don't  beliere  much  in  the  radical 
nature  of  his  reformation.  However,  yon  pressed  me  for  my 
sospicions  and  I  have  detailed  them.  I  admit  that  they  have 
no  foundation  in  anything  like  evidence,  and  I  should  not 
mention  them  to  anybody  but  yon.  I  shall  not  mention  them 
to  even  yon  again.  Only  mark  me,  if  George  Warrender  is 
guilty  of  murder,  murder  will  out  some  day.'' 

Although  Forster's  words  made  me  very  uncomfortable  at  the 
time,  my  own  conviction  of  their  baselessness  was  so  strongly 
rooted  that  I  soon  got  over  the  effect  they  had  upon  me,  and 
they  certainly  never  influenced  my  feelings  towards  Warrender. 
On  the  contrary,  perhaps,  they  had  the  result  of  inspiring  me 
with  a  sympathy  for  him  as  for  a  man  labouring  under  an 
unjust  and  terrible  suspicion,  which  it  was  possible  might  be 
entertained  by  others  besides  my  usually  cool-headed  partner. 
However,  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  George  Warrender  being 
ill-thought  of,  for  he  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  a 
leading  place  in  local  society.  Even  Forster,  after  a  while,  like 
a  sensible  man,  recognising  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of 
giving  outward  expression  to  a  feeling  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  justify,  no  longer  avoided  him,  and  they 
met  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Fonrt^rs  even 
dined  at  Elmesthorpe  on  the  first  occasion  of  there  being  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  festivity  there  after  the  squire's  death. 

My  engagement  to  Miss  Forrester  was  now  publicly 
announced,  and  at  Christmas  time,  my  mother,  making  for 
once  a  great  sacrifice  of  her  habits,  came  over  to  spend  the 
festive  season  with  me,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my 
future  wife's  family.  I  think  that  my  mother's  coming  helped 
George  Warrender  in  assuming  his  social  position.  She  had 
always  professed  a  great  liking  for  him,  and  his  attentions  to 
her  were  of  a  nature  to  flatter  and  gratify  the  old  lady 
immensely.  He  begged  her  to  stay  a  few  days  at  Elmesthorpe, 
and  persuaded  her  to  take  the  head  of  his  table  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first-dinner  party  he  gave,  which  he  assured  her  was 
given  solely  in  her  honour.  I  thought  it  all  sheer  friendliness 
and  good  nature  on  his  part  then,  but  I  must  admit  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  policy  in  the  arrangement.  At  that  time 
George  wanted  to  stand  well  with  the  county,  and  to  be 
favourably  looked  upon  by  the  respectabilities.  He  had  his 
own  reasons,  doubtless,  for  supposing  that  some  vague,  ugly 
scandals  might  stand  in  his  way ;  a  good  social  sponsor  was 
worth  anything  to  him  just  then.  And  what  better  support 
could  he  have  than  that  of  an  old  lady,  who,  although  only  the 
widow  of  a  country  clergyman,  yras  recognised  by  the  county 
families  as  being  of  themselves,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  hum- 
drum, but  highly  exclusive,  society  of  a  cathedral  citjr^    Wair- 
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render's  attention  to  my  mother  was  constant  and  unobtrusive, 
and  she  was  never  weary  of  proclaiming  his  praises. 

«  Your  friend,  my  dear  Francis,  is  charming— more  charming 
than  ever.  It  is  extraordinary  to  meet  a  young  man  of  the 
present  day  with  such  a  style  and  manner.  He  ought  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a  canvas  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  That  other 
young  man,  with  the  eyeglass,  is  very  objectionable,  quite  a 
sample  of  the  modem  type." 

"  Carew — why,  my  dear  mother,**  said  I  laughing,  "  he  is 
nephew  to  a  duke." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  there  is  very  little  good  blood  in  the  higher 
tanks  of  the  peerage  now-a-days.  Marriages  with  bankers  and 
brewers'  daughters,  and  young  persons  who  act,  have  vulgarised 
the  descendants  of  nine-tenths  of  the  good  families  with  titles. 
Your  future  wife,  my  dear  Francis,  is  a  banker's  daughter,  and 
a  very  nice,  unaffected  little  girl,  good  looking  too,  perhaps,  in 
her  way,  but  I  confess  I  should  have  preferred  a  little  more 
breeding." 

'  This  is  just  our  one  sore  subject.  My  mother  never  could 
be  brought  to  appreciate  my  wife  properly,  and  I  quite  gave  up 
attempting  to  make  her  do  so,  when  Mrs.  Armitage,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  discovered  that  Bessie  was  everything  that  was 
charming,  graceful,  beautiful^  clever,  and  well-bred,  and,  to  sum 
up  all,  far  too  good  for  me. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  Carew  was  installed 
as  a  guest  at  the  house  from  the  possession  of  which  he  had 
done  his  best  to  oust  his  present  host.  I  was  fiurprised,  but  did 
not  venture  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  subject  to  War- 
render.  It  would  probably  have  been  useless  had  I  done  so, 
for  Tommy  Carew,  as  the  months  went  on,  seemed  to  become 
a  part  of  the  establishment,  coming  and  going  as  he  pleased. 
Indeed  his  duties  under  a  confiding  Grovemment  seemed  to  sit 
very  lightly  upon  him,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  was  spent  now  at  Elmesthorpe.  The 
society  began  to  get  rather  more  mixed  at  the  entertainments 
there.  George  apparently  got  tired  of  the  fogeys,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  gentlemen  he  brought  down  from  London 
played  heavily,  drank  deeply,  turned  night  into  day,  and  alto- 
gether their  doings  began  to  bring  the  old  hall  into  bad  odour 
with  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  community.  There  was 
a  certain  mysterious  Mr.  Church  who  came  to  the  fore  that 
season  in  turf  matters,  running  a  colt  which  stood  high  in  the 
Derby  betting,  but  was  nowhere  in  the  race,  as  well  a^  an 
equally  unfortunate  filly  who  disappointed  her  backers'  expecta- 
tions in  the  Oaks.  Mr.  Church  was  plucky  and  lavish  of  his 
money,  but  persistent  ill  luck  followed  him.  I  was  a  man  ied  man 
now,  and  a  steady -going  country  solicitor.  I  had  given  up  all 
personal  interest  in  racing  matters,  but  I  read  the  Field  and  BeWa 
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JAft  pretty  regularly,  and  took  due  note  of  the  doings  of  the 
mysterious  plunger  Church,  without  having  the  slightest  idea 
that  I  was  interested  in  that  gentleman's  identity.  I  knew, 
however,  that  Greorge  Warrender  was  still  at  the  old  game, 
and  during  the  racing  season  of  that  year  very  little  was  seen 
of  him  in  our  country.  Carew,  however,  came  down  occa- 
sionally, and  seemed  to  have  permission  to  make  himself  at 
home  at  Elmesthorpe  in  its  master's  absence  as  well  as  in  his 
presence.  I  was  hardly  able  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  men.  I  knew  G-eorge  Warrender 
pretty  well,  however,  that  he  was  a  man  who  never  forgave, 
and  I  had  a  dim  conviction  that  he  was  preparing  a  little 
surprise  for  Mr.  Carew  which  would  eventually  wipe  off  all  old 
scores  between  them.  My  prevision  was  justified  soon  after- 
wards. 

In  July  that  year  there  was  business  which  required  my 
personal  attention  in  London.  We  had  hardly  given  up  honey- 
mooning then,  so  Bessie  accompanied  me.  Mrs.  Francis  Lydon 
surely  shares  her  husband's  journeys  now,  but  'twas  different 
in  those  unencumbered  days.  The  work  that  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  been  well  finished  in  three  days 
necessarily  took  a  full  week  to  get  through,  for,  however  great 
a  solace  the  company  of  the  pldceTia  uocor  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  is  a  terrible  disturber  of  the  routine  of  business. 
At  four  o'clock  one  afternoon  I  was  walking  down  Fleet  Street 
on  my  way  to  meet  my  wife,  sore  perplexed  in  mind  over  some 
knotty  point  in  legal  practice,  when  somehow  or  other  a  face 
mixed  itself  up  in  my  mind  with  the  intricacies  of  the  law  of 
probate — a  face  surmounting  a  seedy  figure  that  had  ^^seen 
better  days,"  a  pale,  sunken  face  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  long, 
ragged,  fair  moustache.  A  long  fair  moustache !  By  Jove ! 
Percy  Fosbrooke !  and  I  got  out  of  my  fit  of  abstraction, 
turned  about,  and  hunted  among  the  crowd  for  the  face 
which  had  drifted  unconsciously  by  me.  I  found  its  owner 
mooning  aimlessly  along,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  an 
unmistakable  air  of  gone-to-the-dogs  about  him.  He  was  not 
best  pleased  to  be  recognised,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  cold- 
shoulder  me,  but  I  was  so  unfeignedly  sorry  to  see  him  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  I  would  not  be  put  off,  so  we  strolled  away 
from  the  throng,  down  the  comparatively  quiet  streets  that  lie 
about  Whitefiriars,  and  thus  into  the  Temple  Gardens. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Fosbrooke  ?"  I  asked. 

^^  Nothing.  What  the  devil  can  a  fellow  do  in  a  coat  that 
is  too  greasy  in  the  seams  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  ever  having 
been  made  by  Poole  ?  I  pick  up  a  little  at  billiards,  and  when 
the  luck  goes  against  me  and  I  get  cleaned  out,  why  I  have  to 
hang  round  until  some  fellow  will  lend  me  a  trifle  to  go  on 
with.    If  you  have  a  sovereign  to  spare,  Lydon,"  he  said,  with 
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a  ghost  of  a  laugh,  "  you  had  better  hand  it  oven  I  think  it 
will  score  to  your  credit  yonder  if  all  they  say  is  true,  for  it 
will  be  genuine  charity.    I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  to-day." 

Of  course  the  sovereign  was  handed  over. 

"  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Warrender  ?"  I  asked. 

"  D ^n  him,  no !     I  have  seen  too  much  of  him  in  my  time, 

him  and  that  cursed  little  swindler  Carew.  They  cleaned  me 
out  pretty  well,  Lydon,  between  them.*' 

"  I  don't,  of  course,  know  all  that  took  place  between  you 
and  them,"  I  said.  "  I  know  that  you  were  all  of  you  dead  on 
gambling  in  every  possible  form,  and  somebody  or  other  out 
of  the  party  was  bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  I  have  known  George 
Warrender  a  long  time  now,  however,  and  I  don't  think  he 
would  ever  play  except  on  the  square." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  rejoined  Fosbrooke,  " there  are  heaps  of 
ways  of  rooking  a  man  on  the  square.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
Warrender  ever  played  with  cogged  dice  or  kept  a  king  up  his 
sleeve,  though,  mind  you,  Carew  would  any  day,  if  he  had  the 
pluck ;  ay  !  and  he'd  make  a  little  party  at  ecart^S  with  his  uncle 
the  duke,  and  rook  him  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  if  he  had 
only  the  pluck.  He  only  wants  that  to  be  the  biggest  scoundrel 
out." 

"  Well,  it  comes  to  this,  Fosbrooke,"  1  said,  "  I  can  help  you* 
a  little,  though  not  enough  to  set  you  fairly  going  again ;  but 
George  Warrender  is  a  rich  man  now,  and  can  put  you  on* 
your  legs.     Will  you  take  help  from  him  ?" 

"  I  won't  ask  him  for  help,"  said  Fosbrooke,  doggedly,  *'  but 
I'll  take  whatever  he  offers.  I  have  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  my 
pride,  and,  by  Jove,  he  owes  me  more  than  he  is  ever  likely 
to  want  to  pay." 

I  got  Fosbrooke's  address,  which  he  gave  me  with  some  little 
reluctance,  and  only  on  receipt  of  a  promise  that  I  would  only 
communicate  with  him  in  writing.  I  then  went  straight  to' 
Warrender's  chambers.  He  had  always  kept  on  his  rooms  in 
the  Temple,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  I  found  him  there.  I  told 
my  story,  which  he  listened  to  in  perfect  silence. 

"  Well,  Frank,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

*•  Do,"  I  said,  "  why  help  the  poor  fellow  out  of  the  gutter 
again.     You  can  afford  it.     You  have  lots  of  money,  and " 

"Lots  of  money!  Bless  your  unsophisticated  heart," 
laughed  Warrender,  "  I  don't  suppose  I  have  fifty  pounds  ready 
money  in  the  world.  But  even  if  I  had,  what  the  deuce  good 
should  I  do  by  giving  it  to  Percy  Fosbrooke  ?  He  would  only 
lose  it  all  in  the  ring  at  the  next  meeting.  It  would  save 
trouble  for  me  to  go  and  drop  it  there  myself  first-hand. 
Besides  Percy  Fosbrooke  has  said  nasty  things  about  me — 
unfair  things." 

"  I  don't  think  that,"  I  broke  in,  "  a  man  who  has  lost  all 
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that  be  has  lost  may  be  pardoned  for  being  a  little  bitter,  bat 
I  do  not  think  he  makos  any  charge  against  you.  Ajb  to 
Carew,  it  is  true  that  Fosbrooke  believes  him  capable  of  any- 
thing, but  I  don't  suppose  that  you  are  interested  in  main- 
taining Carew's  reputation." 

There  was  a  curious  momentary  flash  in  Warrender's  eyes 
as  I  made  this  last  speech.  He  turned  aside  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  slowly, 

^^  No !  I  am  not  interested  in  maintaining  Garew's  reputation. 
I  have  my  doubts  of  him  myself.  I  will  take  Fosbrooke  by 
the  hand,  Frank,  I  promise  you.  Last  time  you  visited  these 
rooms  it  was  to  tell  me  that  I  had  come  into  a  fortune — at  least 
that  is  what  it  amounted  to — now  you  come  to  persuade  me  to 
waste  money  upon  an  entirely  undeserving  and  useless  object 
of  charity.  Well,  I  oWe  you  a  turn,  and  I'll  do  it.  Don't 
look  shocked,  old  fellow.  I  don't  profess  fine  feelings  with 
you." 

**  You  are  a  cynical  beggar,  George,  but  I  don't  believe  you 
are  really  so  bad  as  you  make  yourself  appear." 

"  There,  my  dear  lad,  you  differ  from  the  majority,  who,  in 
their  hearts,  believe  that  I  am  a  deuced  sight  worse.  Now, 
be  off  to  your  wife,  and  write  and  ask  Fosbrooke  to  see  me 
here  to-morrow  at  eleven.  I  will  look  after  him,  and  he  shall 
curl  his  moustache  again,  and  be  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  in  a  week's  time  he  will  forget  all  his  troubles,  and  be 
ready  to  squander  another  twenty  thousand  in  just  the  same 
way  as  he  did  the  last." 

I  went  my  way  then,  wrote  to  Fosbrooke,  and  in  due  course  I 
received  from  him  a  friendly  letter  in  which  he  said  that  Warrender 
had  behaved  with  exemplary  kindness  and  generosity,  that  he 
had  done  him  an  injustice,  &c.,  from  all  of  which  it  was  evident 
that  George  Warrender  had  entirely  regained  his  old  supremacy 
over  our  easy-going,  weak-minded  old  friend. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Elms,  a  fine  old  house  which 
stood  in  extensive  grounds  a  short  distance  out  of  Avonham 
on  the  London  road,  found  a  tenant.  We  were  concerned  for 
the  owner,  and  the  negotiations  about  the  lease  brought  my 
partner  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  new  tenant,  who 
availed  herself  of  his  professional  services  in  other  ways,  and 
soon  came  to  constitute  him  her  adviser-in-chief.  Honoria 
West  was  a  woman  who  had  no  will  or  judgment  of  her  own, 
and  went  about  the  world  seeking  for  somebody  to  confide  in. 
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In  obedience  to  parental  mandates  she  had,  when  very  young, 
married  a  man  many  years  her  senior,  who  knew  his  own  mind, 
and  efifectually  stifled  any  inclination  to  self-assertion  which 
she  might  ever  have  cherished.     Having  by  a  system  of  repres- 
sion continued  for  many  years  succeeded  in  reducing  her  to  a 
condition  of  utter  helplessness,  West  died,  and  with  admirable 
inconsistency    left    his  widow  in  possession  of   a    handsome 
income,  with  a  chance  of  succeeding  to  a  large  fortune  if  their 
only  child,  a  boy,  of  whom  she  was  sole  guardian,  should  die 
before  attaining  his  majority.    The  late  Mr.  West  had  been  a 
manufacturer,  but  he  had  retired  for  some  years,  so  that  the 
widow  was  not  perplexed  with  the  details  of  management  of  any 
large  establishment.     All  her  money  and  her  son's  was  invested 
in  stocks,  and  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs  was  calculated  to 
give  her  the  least  possible  amount  of  trouble — enough,  however, 
to  overwhelm  her  unpractical  mind,  and  it  seemed  a  fortunate 
chance  that  had  brought  her  into  Avonham  and  had  thrown 
her  into  the  hands  of  so  capable  an  adviser  as  Forster.    No 
man,  even  though  he  be  a  lawyer  of  five  and  forty  and  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  is  unsusceptible  to  the  flattery  of  enjoying  the 
perfect  confidence  of  a  pretty  little  woman  of  thirty,  and 
Forster  undoubtedly  did  take  an  immense  amount  of  interest 
in  his  new  client.     He  advised  her  as  to  investments,  assisted 
in  regulating  her  expenditure,  recommended  a  tutor  for  her 
son,  and  sent  Mrs.  Forster  to  call  upon  her.    The  ladies  did 
not  get  on  quite  so  well  together.     Mrs.  Forster  was  a  capable 
matron  with  a  genius  for  management  and  a  pronounced  con- 
tempt for  "  shiftlessness."    She  thought  Mrs.  West  shiftless, 
and  said  so  openly,  and  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
her,  only  Mrs.  West  being  introduced  to  my  wife  took  such  a 
great  fancy  to  her,  and  insisted  upon  establishing  so  close  an 
intimacy  between  our  house  and  the  Elms,  that   I  held  my 
tongue  on  the  subject.    Mrs.  West  was  not  unpopular  in  our 
society.     She  was,  as  I  have  said,  pretty,  which  is  a  passport 
to  favour  with  men,  and  rich,  which  is  a  quality  that  commands 
the  respect  of  everybody.    She  had  not  half-a-dozen  ideas  in 
her  head,  but  she  had  a  soft,  confiding  manner  that  went  down 
amazingly  with  some  people.    I  venture  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  flattering  deference  she  paid  to  my  wife's  opinion  that 
secured  her  the  friendship  and  good  offices  of  that  young  Udy, 
who  was  seven  years    her   junior.    Bessie  certainly    was    a 
valuable  aid,  and  it  was  her  good  management  that  secured 
the  success  of  a  series  of  garden  parties  which  took  place  at 
the  Elms  that  summer,  and  had  so  large  a  share  in  assuring 
Mrs.  West's  popularity  with  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  month  of  August  approached  and  the  annual  race-week 
drew  near.     People  had  not  forgotten  Squire  Warrender  and 
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hifl  mysteriotiB  end^  but  the  tragedy  had  faded  into  a  dim 
memory  now,  the  edge  of  its  horror  was  taken  off,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  wonid  damp  the  enjoyment  of  the 
<me  holiday  that  Ayonham  looked  forward  to  for  eleven  months 
of  the  year*  Mrs*  West  had  a  flchool-girUsh  appreciation  for 
amnfement,  which  had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  repression 
daring  the  life-time  of  her  husband,  so  that  now  the  first  days 
of  her  widowhood  were  passing  over  she  determined  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  and  looked  forward  to  the  race-week  festivities 
with  great  excitement.  We  went  together  to  the  first  day's 
races  in  state,  in  a  big  barouche,  Mrs.  West  and  my  wife  on 
the  back  seat,  my  sister-in-law.  Loo  Forrester,  and  I  facing 
them,  the  cub,  Cecil  West,  on  the  box,  and  a  big  hamper  of 
chicken  and  champagne  behind.  We  got  to  the  ground  early 
and  secured  a  good  place  opposite  the  grand  stand.  Hardly 
were  the  horses  unharnessed  when  a  well-appointed  drag  drove 
up  and  took  the  next  position  to  us,  George  Warrender  driving, 
a  vacuous-looking  young  baronet  by  his  side,  and  behind  him  a 
crowd  of  men,  amoug  whom  (could  I  believe  my  eyes  ?)  Percy 
Fosbrooke  in  unexceptional  race-course  attire,  dust-coat,  white 
bat,  a  flower  in  his  button-bole,  a  big  cigar  between  his  lips, 
and  a  look  of  lazy  contentment  in  his  blue  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  loaf,  dinnerless  and  out-at^elbows, 
along  the  shady  side  of  Fleet  Street.  He  put  a  little  extra 
energy  into  the  shake  of  the  hand  with  which  he  presently 
favoured  me,  but  that  mute  expression  of  goodwill  was  the 
only  reference  he  ever  made  to  the  desperate  condition  out  of 
which  I  bad  been  instrumental  in  raising  him. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  Warrender  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  but  Fosbrooke,  who  always  succumbed  to  the  first  tempta- 
tion that  presented  itself,  found  a  seat  in  a  comfortable  carriage, 
a  good  luncheon,  and  the  society  of  three  pretty  women  more 
immediately  attractive  than  the  excitement  of  losing  his 
pocket-money,  and  so  was  good  enough  to  appropriate  my 
place  in  the  barouche  and  to  fill  it  with  a  lazy  grace  which  I 
could  not  have  hoped  to  rival.  He  seemed  to  make  himself 
veiT  agreeable  too.  I  overheard  Mrs.  West  appealing  to  him 
in  her  graceful,  confiding  way  for  information  on  a  variety  of 
points  concerning  horse-racing,  asking  a  number  of  absurdly 
silly  questions,  which  he  appeared  to  be  answering  with  the 
most  unblushing  mendacity,  which  did  not  impose,  however, 
upon  the  other  ladies,  for  an  animated  discussion  followed 
between  him  and  my  saucy  sister-in-law,  resulting  in  a  war  of 
chaff  that  argued  the  promotion  of  an  amount  of  good  under* 
standing  which  made  me  feel  rather  uneasy  about  Loo,  for  I 
was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  her  entangle- 
ment with  such  a  ne'er-do-well  as  Fosbrooke.  If  he  liked  to 
make  up  to  the  widow— well  and  good,  it  was  no  afiair  of 
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mine.  She  was  boand  to  be  picked  up  some  day  by  some 
fellow  without  a  sixpence;  as  well  Percy  Fosbrooke  as 
another  less  kindly  reprobate.  But  Loo,  it  was  oat  of  the 
question.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  on 
the  subject  with  my  wife,  but  as  Greorge  and  I  walked  down  the 
course  together  later  on,  I  remarked  : 

'^  Fosbrooke  seems  to  be  in  fine  feather  again,  thanks  to  you, 
I  suppose.  He  his  making  the  running  yonder  with  the  widow, 
G-eorge.  You  had  better  give  him  a  hint  that  she  is  worth 
catching." 

"  Oh  r  said  Q-eorge,  carelessly,  "  much  money  ?" 

^  A  thousand  a  year  for  life  anyhow,  and  a  chance  of  sixty 
thousand  absolutely  if  the  youngster  does  not  live  to  grow  up." 

"  Really,"  said  Warrender  with  interest.  "  Seems  too  good 
a  thing  to  be  thrown  away.  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  her 
myself." 

He  did,  but  the  result  did  not  appear  to  be  remarkable. 
Mrs.  West,  at  dinner  that  evening,  was  loud  in  her  praises  of 
Fosbrooke's  good  looks  and  charming  manners,  while  for 
Warrender  she  had  not  a  word  to  say.  He  was  proud  and  cold 
— she  thought  he  was  very  stern,  and  could  be  cruel.  As  for 
Loo,  George  Warrender  was  her  idea  of  what  a  gentleman  ought 
to  be;  she  had  no  patience  with  idle  triflers  like  Mr.  Fos- 
brooke. 

All  the  Elmesthorpe  men  were  at  the  races  next  day,^and  at 
the  ball  in  the  evening.  Warrender  was  not  a  dancing  man  ; 
it  was  a  frivolous  amusement  he  rather  looked  down  upon,  but 
he  showed  himself  occasionally  in  the  ball-room  and  a  good 
deal  in  the  refreshment  department,  in  which  sphere  he  elected 
to  offer  attentions  to  the  matrons  of  Avonham.  I  found  him 
once  in  the  evening  eating  ices  in  a  comer  with  Mrs.  West, 
and  apparently  engaging  that  impressionable  lady  in  a  very 
earnest  conversation.  I  thought  she  looked  a  little  scared,  and, 
indeed,  I  believe  the  poor  woman  was  afraid  of  Warrender  from 
the  first.  Two  minutes  afterwards  I  came  across  Fosbrooke, 
who  had  evidently  been  devoting  himself  a  good  deal  to  the 
champagne,  which  was  not  a  safe  drink  on  those  occasions,  for 
the  ex-dragoon's  face  was  Hushed  and  his  manner  showed 
unwonted  excitement. 

^^  Lydon,"  he  said,  ^^  come  and  have  a  glass  of  champagne. 
I'm  the  most  miserable  devil  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  You  are  letting  Warrender  cut  you  out  with  the  widow," 
I  rejoined,  "  and  you  are  a  fool  to  throw  away  such  a  chance." 

"  Confound  the  widow.  There's  where  it  is,  Frank.  There's 
always  some  unlucky  fate  pursuing  me.  A  week  ago  I  would 
have  married  the  widow  cheerfully.  I  never  cared  for  one 
woman  more  than  another  —thought  they  were  all  pretty  much 
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alike,  give  you  my  word ;  and  now,  by  Jove,  when  I  have  a 
chance  of  nailing  one  with  some  coin,  I  can't  do  it." 

«  Why  not  ?" 

"  Why  not,  you  idiot,  because  I'm  in  love  with  another  one, 
the  sweetest,  dearest,  brightest  little  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  for  her  and  for  myself 
is  to  go  and  put  a  bullet  through  my  stupid  head  forthwith. 

My  heart  sank  within  me.     "  Who  is  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Who  ?"  he  laughed  wildly.  "  You  want  to  know,  do  you  P 
You  can't  guess  ?  ^''ell,  it's  your  sister-in-law.  Yes,  I  know 
it's  madness,  Frank,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way.  I  haven't 
spoken  a  word  to  the  girl  that  I  might  not  have  spoken  to  any 
old  cat  in  the  room,  but  I'm  dead  gone  and  can't  trust  myself, 
so  I'd  better  get  away,  had  I  not  ?" 

"  You  had,  indeed,"  I  answered.  *'  Don't  put  any  nonsense 
into  the  child's  hesul,  she  is  only  a  child;  she  has  just  lefib 
school ;  she  has  not  a  sixpence  to  bless  herself  with,  and  you, 
Percyi^  have  less  than  nothing,  and  could  not  earn  a  sixpence 
at  anything  to  save  your  life  unless  it  were  billiards." 

"  A  true  bill,  old  man,"  groaned  poor  Percy,  "  a  true  bill. 
But,  upon  my  life,  I'll  do  better  in  the  future.  I'll  do  anything, 
damme.  Think  it  out,  Frank,  and  think  what  chance  there  is 
for  me.  Here  comes  that  little  beast,  Carew.  You'll  dine  at 
Warrender's  to-morrow,  won't  you,  and  we'll  talk  it  over,  won't 
we  ?    Well,  Carew  ?" 

^^  Well,"  said  Carew,  with  his  usual  unpleasant  smile ;  ^^  hope 
I  don't  interrupt  a  confidential  conversation.  You  look  excit^, 
Fosbrooke.  Can't'  think,"  continued  Tommy  as  Fosbrooke 
stalked  off  with  a  look  of  disgust — **  can't  think  why  War- 
render  picked  up  that  empty-headed  fool  again.  Why  he 
supports  him,  absolutely  keeps  him,  gives  him  board  and 
lodging  and  finds  him  in  pocket-money.  Disgusting,  I  call  it ; 
hey,  Lydon  ?" 

^  It  might  seem  so,"  said  I,  as  coolly  as  I  could,  ^*  but 
perhaps  Warrender  thinks  there  is  something  due  in  the  way 
of  reparation,  and  poor  Fosbrooke,  after  all,  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  made  a  living  out  of  George  Warrender." 

^^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  reparation.  I  don't  think 
it's  a  right  word  to  use,  and  hang  me  if  I  think  Warrender 
will  like  it  any  better  than  I  do.  As  to  your  other  hints,  Mr. 
Lydon,  hang  me  if  I  know  what  you  mean.  K  they  are 
levelled  at  me  you  are  wasting  your  powder  and  shot,"  and  Mr. 
Carew  stalked  away  with  an  offended  air. 

Mr.  Tommy  Carew's  bolt  was  shot,  however,  and  this  was  his 
last  public  appearance. in  Avonham  society.  I  did  not  dine  at 
Elmesthorpe  the  following  evening,  which  I  regretted  after- 
wards, because  I  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  others  for  the 
account  of  a  remarkable  scene  which  took  place  there.     All 
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sorts  of  stories  were  told  about  it,  but  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  circumstances  appearing  in  the  county  paper,  inspired,  so 
people  said,  by  Mr.  Warrender,  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
authorised  version.  It  appeared  from  this  that  Mr.  Carew, 
having  engaged  in  a  game  at  ecart6  with  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  playing  for  very  high  stakes,  enjoyed  a  very  remarkable 
run  of  luck,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  his  host,  Mr. 
Warrender,  and  of  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  who  had  on  previous  occasions 
lost  heavily  to  Mr.  Carew.  During  a  temporary  move  from  the 
card  table  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  cards  was  seized, 
and  the  fact  clearly  established  that  Mr.  Carew  was  playing 
with  a  marked  pack.  The  cards  were  handed  to  Sir  John 
Willoughby^  who  certified  unhesitatingly  to  the  fact.  Mr. 
Warrender  explained  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Carew  for  many  years,  and  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
turf  speculations,  running  horses  jointly  under  the  racing  name 
of  Church.  The  results  of  the  partnership  had  been  so  disas- 
trous to  Mr.  Warrender  that  he  had  been  led  reluctantly  to 
question  his  partner^s  honesty  and  good  faith,  and  had,  in  spite 
of  his  prepossessions,  been  impressed  with  the  opinion,  which,  he 
understood,  had  been  publicly  expressed  by  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  that 
Carew  was  addicted  to  unfair  practices.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, therefore,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke  had  bestowed  more 
attention  on  the  doings  of  Mr.  Carew  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  thought  of  doing.  Fosbrooke  confirmed  Warrender's 
statements,  as  it  seemed,  with  some  little  hesitation,  and  a 
violent  scene  followed.  Carew  declared  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  vile  conspiracy,  that  Warrender  meant  to  ruin  him,  and 
that  Fosbrooke  was  a  broken-down  gambler  and  rouS^  a  mere 
hanger-on  of  Warrender's,  who  would  perjure  himself  to  order. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  were  too  strong  for 
Carew,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Elmesthorpe  at  once. 
The  London  papers  got  hold  of  the  story,  which  was  also  told  at 
the  clubs  by  Sir  John  Willoughby.  Carew  was  invited  to 
resign  his  membership  at  two  of  them,  which  he  declined  to  do, 
and  after  a  brief  enquiry  he  was  expelled.  Thincfs  were  made 
80  hot  for  him  that,  after  a  vain  straggle  to  hold  his  own,  he 
threw  up  his  appointment  and  went  abroad.  He  is  now,  I 
believe,  flourishing  somewhere  in  the  States,  and  London 
society  knows  him  no  more. 

At  the  time  I  had  no  disposition  to  question  the  justice  of 
Carew's  condemnation.  Nowadays,  although  heartily  disliking 
the  man,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  really  innocent 
of  the  charge  for  which  he  suffered,  and  that  he  was,  as  he  said, 
the  victim  of  a  plot  conceived  by  Warrender,  partly  for  revenge 
and  partly  with  the  object  of  ridding  himself  of  an  inconvenient 
associate.  That  Fosbrooke  was  an  active  party  to  the  plot  I 
should  be  sorry  to  believe,  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  my  brother- 
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in-law.  Warrender  took  him  up,  I  am  convinced,  solely  to  use 
him  against  Carew.  When  he  had  served  his  purpose  he  let 
him  drop  again,  but  Percy  had  got  a  fresh  start  and  succeeded, 
through  the  influence  of  some  old  friends,  in  getting  a  snug  little 
Colonial  appointment,  which  he  still  fills  under  the  direction  of 
Loo,  whom  he  came  over  to  marry  three  years  afterwards,  and 
who  rules  him,  manages  the  department,  and  tyrannizes  OTer 
local  society  with  the  energy  and  strength  of  purpose  for  which 
she  was  always  remarkable. 

Six  months  after  Carew's  disappearance  from  the  scene 
Warrender  and  Mrs.  West  were  married.  No  prior  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  imminence  of  the  event,  which  came  as  a 
thunderbolt  upon  Avonham  society.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  London,  and  three  months  elapsed  before  the  happy 
couple  made  their  re-appearance  among  us.  The  bloom  of  the 
honeymoon  was  pretty  well  worn  oflF  them,  but  Mr.  Warrender's 
cheerful  manner  and  charming  deference  to  his  wife  were  the 
theme  of  admiring  remarks  from  the  Avonham  ladies,  who  pitied 
him  his  hard  fate  in  being  tied  to  a  cold,  unresponsive,  and 
frightened-looking  woman.  Mrs.  Warrender  was  sadly  changed 
for  the  worpe  since  her  marriage ;  the  old  intimacy  between  her 
and  my  wife  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  exchange  of  formal 
courtesies,  and  as  the  business  both  of  hers  and  of  Warrender's 
estates  drifted  gradually  out  of  our  hands  her  confidential  rela- 
tions with  my  partner  were  entirely  suspended.  George  and  I 
kept  upon  friendly,  but  not  intimate,  terms.  Occasionally  we 
dined  at  each  other's  houses,  occasionally  met  in  town  or  the 
hunting  field,  but  of  his  affairs  or  the  conditions  of  his  domestic 
life  I  knew  nothing.  Only  on  two  occasions  henceforth  was  I 
to  be  brought  again  behind  the  scenes. 


One  day  in  October  a  groom  galloped  into  Avonham  with  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Warrender  for  my  partner.  "  Cecil  is  lost,  and 
my  husband  left  home  this  morning.  I  am  nearly  distracted. 
Will  you  come  and  help  me,  Mr.  Forster  ?  " 

Yv  e  both  went.  Cecil  West  was  a  troublesome  and  daring 
young  pickle,  always  up  to  mischief,  and  always  in  dangerous 
places.  George  had  yielded  to  his  wife's  request  and  had  kept 
the  boy  at  home  instead  of  sending  him  to  a  good  school,  where 
he  would  have  found  his  level.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
boy  did  what  he  pleased ;  his  step-father  never  noticed  him  or 
interfered  with  him,  and  his  mother's  authority  went  for  nothing. 
When  we  reached  Elmesthorpe  we  found  that  Warrender  had 
left  home  that  morning  for  a  couple  of  days'  shooting  at  Sir 
John  Willoughby's.  Shortly  after  his  departure  the  boy  was 
missed,  and  the  whole  establishment  had  been  enlisted  in  the 
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search  for  him  all  day.  They  were  dragging  the  ornamental 
water  in  the  park  when  we  arrived,  and  here  the  object  of  our 
search  was  discovered. 

Poor  woman  !  her  face  was  cold  and  set,  and  her  eyes  dry  as 
she  turned  away  from  looking  at  her  boy's  dead  body,  with 
the  muttered  remark,  "  I  shall  be  the  next,  now." 

We  waited  until  Warrender,  who  had  been  sent  for,  reached 
home  that  evening ;  and  as  we  drove  out  of  the  park  gates 
Forster  relieved  his  pent-up  feelings  with  a  big  oath,  an  unde- 
served cut  at.  his  favourite  mare,  and  the  remark,  "  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  find  out  the  truth."  I  was  silent,  for  I  knew  where 
his  suspicions  tended.  In  spite  of  myself  I  felt  their  influence 
upon  my  own  mind,  and  knew  not  what  to  believe  or  think. 


Mrs.  Warrender  was  a  rich  woman  now,  but  the  shock  of  her 
son's  death  aflfected  her  strangely,  people  said.  She  visited  no 
more  among  us,  and  was  rarely  seen  even  in  her  carriage  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Avonham.  Warrender  came  and  went  as 
usual,  shook  his  head  and  spoke  with  grave  concern  of  the  state 
of  his  wife's  health — a  model  husband  all  Avonham  agreed. 
There  was  never  a  hint  of  unkindness  on  his  part.  All  the 
servants  at  the  hall  were  prepared  to  testify  to  his  unvarying 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  manner  to  his  invalid  wife.  As  the 
spring  came  on  it  was  reported  that  her  health  had  broken 
down  utterly,  and  that  she  was  going  into  a  decline.  She  was 
regularly  attended  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  a  sleepy,  purblind  practi- 
tioner of  the  old  school,  who  had  assisted  in  bringing  into  the 
world  all  the  present  generation  of  dwellers  on  that  country  side 
within  a  ten-mile  circuit.  Forster  went  and  interviewed  the 
old  gentleman  on  his  own  account  about  Mrs.  Warrender's 
health,  but  got  no  satisfaction  from  him.  Then  a  clever  young 
fellow  from  London,  Dr.  Mason,  came  down  and  bought  a  share 
in  Thorpe's  practice.  We  all  took  to  him  immensely.  "  I 
wish  you  would  go  and  see  my  old  client,  Mrs.  Warrender,"  said 
Forster  to  him  at  our  house  one  evening.  "  I  am  anxious  about 
her,  and  am  sure  that  your  partner  does  not  und.erstand  her  case." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Mason  laughing.  "  The  old  gentleman 
won't  give  me  a  chance  with  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  I 
get  the  parish,  and  a  few  crumbs  in  the  shape  of  professional 
men  like  you  and  Lydon,  who  never  have  anything  the  matter 
with  you." 

However,  it  was  a  very  cold  March,  and  fortunately  Mr.  Thorpe 
got  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  so  that  Mason  had  to  take  up 
the  county  family  part  of  the  practice.  Amongst  other  houses 
"which  he  visited  was  Elmesthorpe  Hall,  and  after  each  of  his 
visits  it  came  alioiit  that  he  and  Forster  met  and  had  quiet  dis- 
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cossions  together.  I  had  a  soflpicion  that  Forster  had  estab- 
lished by  some  means  a  mode  of  communication  with  the  house, 
bat  I  was  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  going  on  until 
Forster  called  me  into'his  room  one  evening  as  we  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  office,  and  said : — 

^^  I  want  you  to  be  ready  to  drive  to  Etmesthorpe  with  me 
to-night,  Lydon." 

**  To-night,"  I  said,  "  impossible.    I  have  an  engagement." 

^^  Fifty  engagements  must  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Listen,  there  is  foul  play  going  on. 
Honoria  Warrender  is  dying  of  poison  artfully  administered.  I 
have  suspected  it,  but  could  never  have  proved  it  if  that  old  fool 
Thorpe  had  not  providentially  been  taken  ill.  Mason  found  it 
out  at  once,  but  the  nature  of  the  poison  and  the  mode  of  its 
administration  baffled  him  for  a  long  time.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  draughts  he  gives  Mrs.  Warrender  to  be  taken 
in  the  night  are  tampered  with.  She  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
any  agitation  would  be  fatal,  and  he  dare  not  warn  her,  so  we 
are  going  over  to-night  to  arrive  at  the  hall  just  after  ten 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  Mr.  Warrender  always  goes  to  bid  his 
wife  good-night." 

"  What  a  mad  scheme  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  How  are  you  going 
to  enter  the  house  without  Warrender's  knowledge,  and  how  are 
you  going  to  account  for  the  intrusion  if  he  sees  us  ?  " 

^*  I  am  not  afraid  of  consequences,"  said  Forster.  ^*  Mason 
will  account  for  his  presence,  if  need  be,  by  pleading  professional 
anxiety,  and  besides  we  shall  be  admitted  by  the  maid,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  alarm  given  until  we  have  seized  the  pi^  de 
conviction — the  poisoned  draught." 

It  was  a  mad  scheme,  unlike  my  sober-minded  partner's  calm 
way  of  setting  about  things.  But  he  was  determined  upon  his 
course,  and  I  agreed  to  accompany  him  and  Dr.  Mason,  albeit 
with  much  misgiving.  All  went  oflF  well.  We  reached  £lme»- 
thorpe  at  ten  o'clock,  put  up  the  trap  at  the  village  inn,  and 
walked  up  to  the  hall.  A  side-door  was  left  open,  and  here  we 
found  Mrs.  Warrender's  maid  awaiting  us. 

"  Come  up  at  once,"  said  the  girl,  **  and  walk  softly,  'cos  he 
ain't  only  just  left  missus's  room." 

I  never  felt  so  like  a  professional  burglar  in  my  life  as  I  did 
when  stealing  on  tiptoe  up  the  back  stairs  of  my  old  friend's 
house,  intent  upon  what — proving  my  said  friend  to  be  a 
cowardly  murderer.  When  we  reached  the  corridor  at  the  top 
of  the  main  staircase  the  maid  hurried  Mason  on  to  her 
mistress's  room,  and  Forster  and  I  were  left  on  guard.  To  my 
horror  we  heard  a  footstep  in  the  hall  below,  and  presently 
George  Warrender  appeared  on  the  stairs.  It  took  a  great  deal 
to  disturb  his  composure,  and  there  was  only  the  slightest 
possible  contraction  of  the  brow  as  he  remarked — 
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"  Good  evening,  gentlemen  ;  may  I  ask  what  extraordinary 
circumstance  procures  ine  the  honour  ofmeeting  with  you  under 
these  unusual  circumstances  ?  " 

I  felt  too  foolish  to  say  anything,  but  Forster  replied — 

"  We  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Mr.  Warrender,  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  only  accompanied  Dr.  Mason,  who  was  anxious  to 
see  your  wife  to-night,  and  to  change  her  sleepirtg  draughtJ^ 

"  Is  Mason  with  my  wife  now  ?  "  said  Warrender. 

«  Yes.*' 

^  I  must  say  that  young  man's  idea  of  courtesy  is  rudimentary. 
When  he  leaves  Mrs.  Warrender  I  should  like  to  see  him  in  my 
study — ^you  also.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but  don't 
you  think  it  would  look  better  if  you  waited  for  your  confederate 
in  the  dining-room,  or  anywhere  else  than  on  the  bedroom 
floor." 

He  turned  and  went  downstairs  again  with  a  calm  expression 
of  contempt  on  his  face. 

Mason  appeared  the  next  moment  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 
"  It  is  all  right.  My  suspicions  were  verified.  This  has  been 
tampered  with,  and  the  case  is  clear." 

Then  we  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  together  we  went 
to  Warrender's  study.  The  door  was  dosed,  but  unlocked,  and 
after  knocking  we  opened  it  and  went  in.  He  was  sitting  very 
still  in  his  chair  in  front  of  a  library  table.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  quite  dead ;  his 
hand  rested  upon  an  open  drawer  in  the  table,  wherein  lay  an 
empty  vial,  an  old  fashioned  signet-ring,  and  a  heavy  gold 
watch.    Forster  pointed  to  these  with  a  meaning  look  at  me. 

'*  A  case  of  heart  disease,  I  suppose,  doctor  ?"  said  he. 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mason ;  "  angina  pectoris.  It  has  brought  a 
merciful  death." 

And  so  it  is  commonly  reported  to  this  day. 

( Concluded.) 


ON  THE  RIVER,  J 

Driftinff,  drif ting  down  together 

In  the  leafy  summer  weal^er, 
*Mid  the  waxen  cups  of  lilies  opening  on  the  stream  ; 

Past  the  banks  with  blossoms  laden, 

On  whose  side  stroll  youth  and  maiden, 
In  the  sweet  springtide  of  folly  'neath  the  sunset's  gleam.  * 

Marsh  buds  shine  like  goblets  golden, 

Flaming  'gainst  the  gnarled  trunks  olden — 
Pale  wind  flowers  and  velvet  mosses  carpet  'neath  the  beeches  brown  ; 

Whilst  each  further  bend  discloses, 

Peeps  of  fern,  where  shy  wild  rosea 
Blush  and  hide  in  wild  confusion  as  we  still  drift  down. 

Leaving  little  to  remind  us 

Of  the  dust-stained  town  behind  us, 
With  its  blurred  and  blazing  pavements  and  its  anxious  throng  ; 

Past  and  future  all  unheeding 

In  the  happy  present  speeding, 
Down  by  merry  woodlands  echoing  to  the  cuckoo's  song. 

Dark  leaved  hemlock  proudly  pluming 

O'er  the  purple  orchis  blooming, 
'Midst  the  celandine  and  cowslip  starred  among  the  grass  ; 

Aod  the  soft-skinned  cattle  drowsing 

In  the  king  cups,  cease  their  browsing. 
And  with  languid  eyes  uplifted,  view  us  as  we  pass. 

Here,  the  proud  swans,  stem  and  stately, 

Blink  their  rounded  eyes  sedately, 
As  they  glide  in  snowy  splendour  'neath  the  willow's  shade  ; 

With  their  long  white  necks  a-bobbing, 

Whilst  o'erhead  the  meuy  robin 
Sits  and  bings  amongst  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  glade. 

By  the  mill-wheel's  busy  clatter, 

Turning  with  its  splash  and  splatter, 
Eddying  out  in  rainbowed  fancies  on  the  buoyant  air ; 

On  the  pathway  near  the  water 

Trips  the  miller's  dainty  daughter, 
With  a  scarlet  poppy  nestling  'mid  her  nut  brown  hair. 

Quaint  old  gardens  lined  with  flowers — 

Grassy  walks  and  shady  bowers — 
Show  between  the  quivering  poplars  on  the  river  side  ; 

Yellow  cress  and  loosestrife  grouping 

'Neath  the  boughs  of  hawthorn  drooping, 
With  their  wealth  of  shell-shaped  petals  shed  upon  the  tide. 

And  we  wateh  the  flr  trees'  nearness 

To  the  skies,  whose  fleecy  clearness 
Shapes  them  out  in  foliaged  fretwork  on  a  sapphire  dome  ; 

Down  below  the  tall  reeds  rustle — 

Waterfowl  and  wagtail  bustle, 
Whilst  the  moor-hen  and  the  plover  pipe  amid  their  reedy  home. 

So  we  drift  and  dream  that  ever — 

We  might  thus  float  on  together. 
Borne  upon  the  rippling  current  to  the  music  of  its  tune  ; 

Heeding  not  that  youth  and  passion. 

Which  the  world  can  never  fashion 
To  its  setting — may  not  always  be  a  summer's  afternoon. 

London.  KiSHBT. 


DRAGONS 


This  subject  of  dragons,  which  in  a  tale  has  always  possessed 
such  an  attraction  for  children,  is  not  without  interest  for 
adults.  Some  type  of  dragon  is  found  in  almost  every  country, 
and  under  conditions  which  invariably  lead  to  the  same  original 
idea.  Investigators  will  find  that  the  dragon,  in  his  wandering 
through  centuries  of  history,  will  have,  for  them,  much  of  that 
fascination  which  his  relative  the  basilisk  is  supposed  to  have 
exerted  over  birds.  He  holds  a  really  important  place  in  the 
study  of  comparative  religion  and  cognate  subjects,  the  decorar 
tive  and  pictorial  arts,  literature,  archsBology,  and  heraldry — 
taking  each  in  the  widest  sense ;  and  he  will  be  traced  through 
gorgeous  temples  in  the  East,  where  he  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
evil,  to  the  fiercest  of  early  battles  in  the  West,  where  he  figures 
on  the  royal  standard  as  ^^  The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragon- 
ship."*  He  is  found  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  respected 
ancient  philosophers,  trodden  under  the  feet  of  saints  in 
mediaeval  art,  and  rampant  in  the  most  bewitching  legends  of 
every  nation.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  what  grave  and  dignified 
language  this  monster  has  been  described  by  persons  professing 
to  write  natural  history,  and  how  readily  their  accounts  have 
been  accepted.  Pliny  says  that  the  largest  kind  of  dragon  is  found 
in  India,  and  is  of  so  enormous  a  size  as  easily  to  envelop  an 
elephant  in  its  folds.  When  a  combat  takes  place  between  the 
two,  the  result  is  equally  fatal  to  both ;  for  the  vanquished 
elephant,  falling  to  the  earth,  crushes  the  dragon  which  is 
entwined  around  it.t  In  a  little  chapter  entirely  devoted  to 
the  subject,  he  says,  ^^  iGthiopia  produces  dragons,  not  so  large 
as  those  of  India,  but  still  twenty  cubits  in  length.  The  only 
thing  that  surprises  me  is  how  Juba  came  to  believe  that  they 
have   crests.     The  ^Ethiopians   are  called  Asachaei,   amongst 

*  Once  more,  ere  set  of  snn,  they  saw 
The  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crowned  the  state  pavilion  of  the  king. 
Blaze  by  the  ruahing  brook  or  silent  well. — IdylU  of  the  King, 

t  Naiwralu  Hittoria,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  ii 
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whom  they  most  aboand.  It  is  said  that  on  those  coasts  four  or 
five  of  them  are  fomid  intertwined  together  like  the  twistings  of 
hordle-worky  and  setting  sail  with  heads  erect,  they  are  borne 
along  upon  the  waves  to  find  better  nourishment  in  Arabia."* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  two  works  were  published  giving 
descriptions  of  this  reptile ;  one  by  Ulisse  Aldrorandi,  professor 
of  philosophy,  botany  and  natural  history  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  the  other  by  Konrad  Gesners,  professor 
of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  and  of  physics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy at  Zurich.  And  so  near  our  own  time  as  the 
eighteenth  century  a  Japanese  writer  on  natural  history 
coromences  his  series  with  a  three-clawed  dragon,  which  he 
says  is  drawn  from  nature.^  In  England  creduload  people 
have  paid  to  see  a  curiosity  of  this  kind,  formed  artificially  of 
parts  from  various  animals.  There  is  a  grotto  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Battleslein,  in  Syria,  which  is  still  reported  to  be  fall  of 
dragons'  bones ;  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  (France)  was 
long  exhibited  the  claw  of  a  gryphon,  sent  as  a  present  by  the 
King  of  Persia  to  Charlemagne.  There  may  have  been  at  aa 
extremely  remote  period  some  creature  large  enough  to  warrant 
these  references  to  immense  size  and  power,  of  which  exagger- 
ated accounts  had  come  down  to  Pliny's  age ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  gave  more  than  due  credit  to  previous  historians.  In 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  no  worse  than  more  recent  writers ; 
and  even  now,  when  scientific  men  will  not  accept  the  unsup- 
ported t«stinK>ny  of  their  dearest  and  most  veracious  relatives, 
many  persons  are  glad  to  find  some  little  explanation  in  the 
remains  of  Pterodactyls,  huge  saurians,  provided  with  wings 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  bat,  and  found  in  the  liassie 
and  Oolitic  formations. 

These  serious  accounts,  together  with  the  serpent-like  charac- 
teristics of  the  dragon,  are,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  his  universal 
adoption  as  a  symbol  of  evQ,  and  perhaps  the  many  legendary 
references  to  him  which  seem  to  contain  no  definite  moral  are 
the  result  of  his  appearance  in  religious  literature  and  art.  He  is 
depicted  as  being  slain  by  St.  Michael,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Silvester, 
and  St.  Martha.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  represented  as  charmii^ 
poison,  in  the  form  of  a  dj^agon,  from  some  liquid  that  has  been 
given  him  to  drink  in  a  chalice.  On  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine  a  dragon  was  placed  on  the  standard  of  cohorts,  beneath 
the  cross,  as  a  monogram  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  church  of  note  in  any  country  that  does  not 

*  The  whole  chapter  reads — '*  Generat  eos  ^Ethiopia  pares  vioenum  eabitamm. 
Id  modo  mirum  unde  cristatos  Jaba  crediderit.  Asachaei  vocantur  ^Ethiopes^ 
apud  quos  maxime  nascuntur.  Narrator  in  maratimis  eorum  quartemoe  quinoaque 
inter  se  cratium  modo  implexos,  ereotis  eapitibos,  nelificantee  ad  xneliora  pabnla 
Arabis  vehi  fluotibus. — Ihid,  lib.  viiL,  cap.  ziiL 

t^See  *-  Catalogue  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Paintings  in  the  British  MnseuvL* 
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perpetuate  some  reference  to  dragon  lore.  On  the  portal  of 
Autun  Cathedral,  in  Burgundy,  there  is  some  curious  carving 
representing  a  pair  of  scales  in  which  souls  are  beinff  weighed* 
Oq  the  right  side  St.  Michael  is  endeavouring  to  influence  the 
balance  in  favour  of  all  who  have  led  pious  lives,  while  on  the 
left  the  huge  pan  is  being  piled  up  with  recently  tortured 
wretches  by  two  demons  and  a  dragon.  Fortunately,  however, 
even  this  heap  of  iniquity  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh  down  one 
righteous  being  when  assisted  by  the  kind  offices  of  a  saint. 
The  carving  was  the  work  of  Grialeherlus,  A.D.  1150.  In  the 
magnificent  cathedral  at  Burgos,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
there  are  two  immense  dragons,  having  wings  outstretched,  and 
tails  lashing  the  balustrade,  with  an  evident  intention  of  darting 
forward ;  where,  in  addition  to  their  religious  significance,  they 
have  the  efiect  of  lending  great  boldness  to  the  whole  scene.  The 
beautiful  Franenkirche  at  Esslingen  has,  on  its  west  portal,  a  fine 
representation  of  the  dragon  vanquished;  indeed  so  frequent 
and  chaste  are  the  similitudes  in  this  church  that  the  whole 
edifice  has  been  called  ^  a  splendid  hymn  to  the  Virgin  hewn  in 
stone."*  Old  Welsh  churches  also  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
imperishable  monster.  There  is  an  interesting  specimen  on  the 
normal  arch  over  the  doorway  of  Pensnow  Priory  Church, 
Anglesey,  which  belongs  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  conquest 
of  Edward  I.  Many  traces  also  exist  in  the  church  of  Llanar- 
mon-yn-Ial.  These  are  somewhat  reverend  connections  for  a 
monster  so  fierce,  where  his  battles  have  always  been  fought 
against  a  principle,  and  his  defeat  effected,  not  by  steel  or 
stratagem,  but  by  pure  virtue  in  his  opponents.  The  creature's 
position  in  legends  has  less  of  dignity,  but  more  of  the  heroic 
character ;  for  the  contests  in  which  he  engaged  were  of  such 
ferocity  and  length  that  no  successful  foe  could  be  less  than  a 
deity;  one  victor,  Perseus,  is  even  rewarded  with  a  place 
amongst  the  constellations.  Here  the  dragon's  overthrow 
betokens  the  triumph  of  spring  over  winter,  light  over  darkness, 
and  in  general  good  over  evil. 

In  dealing  with  legends  our  great  and  primary  interest  is  of 
course  with  Wales,  where  the  dragon  plays  an  important  part, 
though  the  references  to  him  are  not  abundant.  It  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  people  who  migrated  from  the  land  of 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  the  marvellous  was  admired  and 
cultivated,  that  they  should  retain  in  their  traditions  some 
remnant  of  the  mythical  lore  which  must  have  surrounded  their 
ancient  home.  Especially  does  this  become  observable  when  we 
find  that  in  the  language  of  the  people  can  be  traced  the  linea- 
ments of  both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  families  whose 
various  branches  were  scattered  in  the  great  eras  of  wonderment 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ltibke  in  bis  Hittory  of  Sculpture,  vol.  iL,  p.  60. 
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and  miracles.    The  Cymry  brought  away  from  the  "  Summer 
Country  "*  a  language  and  superstitions  peculiar  to  themselves 
and  quite  unique  in  their  time ;  one  peculiarity  being  that  the 
dragon  does  not  appear  in  the  religious  symbolism  of  their 
Druids ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  enhance  the  credit  due  to  Druid 
philosophy.     There  is,   however,    a    very    close    relationship 
between  their  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  earliest  Ghreek 
myth.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Apollo  slew  a  huge  python 
which  was  said  to   have  sprung  from  the  mud  and  stagnant 
waters  remaining  after  the  Deluge ;  and  that  he  was  the  destroyer 
of  the  wicked  and  overbearing,  the  protector  of  flocks,  and  the 
god  who  delighted  in  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  constitutions.  Wales  has  ttie  corresponding  legend 
in  that  of  Hu  Gradam  (Hu  the  Mighty).    A  dragon  had  caused 
the  Lake  of  Floods  to  overflow,  and  thus  produced  the  imiversal 
deluge,  frosi  which  only  Dwyvan  and   Dwyvach   were  saved. 
They  escaped  in  a   ship   called  Nevydd  Nav  Neivion.  which 
carried  a  male  and  female  of  every  animal.    The  descendants  of 
Dwyvan  and  Dwyvach  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
Hu  G-adarn,  desiring  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  calamity, 
assailed  the  dragon,and  attaching  him  by  a  golden  chain  to  Neinio 
and  Peibio,  two  powerful  oxen    drew  the   monster  from  the 
]ake,  and  then  destroyed  him,  so  that  the  floods  burst  no  more. 
Like  Apollo,  Hu  was  a  deity  who  patronised  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  for  :  — 

"  The  mighty  Hu  is  a  Bovereigxii  a  steadfast  protector, 
A  king  distributing  the  wine  and  the  praise. 
Emperor  of  sea  and  land, 
And  the  life  of  all  in  the  world  was  he  ; — 
After  the  floods  he  held  the  strong-beamed  plough  active  and 
exoellenf't 

It  is  said  of  Hu's  grandson,  Dyvnwal  Moelmud,  or  Dyvnvarth 
ab  Prydain,  that  he  "  destroyed  the  *  oppression  of  the  dragon 
of  Britain,'  which  sprang  from  the  frenzy  of  the  country  under 
the  pressure  of  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  princes,  by 
framing  an  equitable  system  of  mutual  obligations." 

There  is  also  an  unconnected  legend  relating  to  Cilrain 
Troed-Du  (Cilmin  the  black-footed)  of  a  superior  kind,  as  the 
battle  in  this  case  is  undertaken  from  pure  friendship  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  whereas  the  knights  ofbenest  fought 
to  take  from  the  dragon  his  dainty  breakfast  of  fair  damsel. 
Cilmin,  it  appears,  became  friendly  with  a  necromancer  who 

*  A  numerous  race  and  6erce  esteemed 
First  colonized  thee,  Britain,  chief  of  Isles, 
Men  of  Asia,  from  the  land  of  Cifio,  near  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

Taliksin,  "  King  of  Batds/* 

t  Song  of  lolo  Goch.  Hu  was  the  first  in  all  the  world  to  use  song  for  reco 
and  keeping  alive  in  the  memory  deeds  of  valour. 
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lived  in  the  vicinity  of  demons.  This  learned  man  was  familiar 
with  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  one  which  he  knew  to  be 
contained  in  a  book  that  was  written  by  no  human  agency,  and 
carefully  guarded  by  a  giant,  his  mate,  and  their  attendant 
dragons,  whose  abode  was  near  the  summit  of  Yr  Eiil,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire. The  book,  in  possession  of  demons,  seemed  to  furnish 
only  sinister  and  vindictive  suggestions ;  but  would  present  to 
a  Christian  mind  the  most  beneficent  truths.  The  scholar  was 
burning  with  desire,  and  feeling  his  inability  to  use  arms,  and 
his  ignorance  of  warlike  strategy,  he  confided  the  secret  to 
Cilmin,  who  immediately  mounted  a  steed  and  set  out  to 
obtain  the  book.  After  many  hours  of  hard  riding  he  came 
within  sight  of  Tref-y-Caerw,  afterwards  called  Moel-cam-y- 
Wrach,  which  is  a  part  of  Yr  Eifl  that  rises  to  a  cone  crowned 
by  a  huge  pile  of  stones.  At  this  time  the  stones  were  in  the 
lap  of  a  giantess,  who  intended  to  heat  them  red  hot  at  the 
demon's  fire  and  cast  them  down  upon  the  neighbouring  fields 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  crops.  Perceiving  Cilmin, 
however,  she  suddenly  started  up  to  give  the  alarm  and  let  fall 
the  stones,  an  action  which  caused  the  spot  to  be  called  the 
Apronful  of  Stones.  Then  followed  a  terrific  combat  of  the 
giant  and  dragons  with  the  knight,  but  the  latter,  by  the  aid 
of  his  good  sword  with  its  cross  handle,  overcame  his  opponents 
and  sped  away  with  the  book.  Unfortunately,  on  his  return 
journey,  he  accidentally  wetted  his  foot  in  a  stream  against 
which  he  had  been  warned,  and  a  demon  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  grasped  his  ankle.  Cilmin  wrested  it  away,  but  the 
entire  limb  became  coal  black,  and  the  knight  remained  lame 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  lived  about  a.d.  819,  and  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  North  Wales  tribe  whose  members  generally 
adopt  the  name  of  Glynne. 

On  the  significance  of  the  word  dragon  is  foimded  the 
ancient  Welsh  o£Sce  of  Pen-dragon.  The  Greek  word  ^p^kw  and 
Latin  "Drftco,"  firom  which  comes  the  Welsh  "draig,"  both 
originally  meant  sharp-sighted;  and  the  Pendragonship  of 
necessity  demanded  the  qualities  of  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  power  of  organisation.  According  to  a  very  ancient 
custom  of  the  country,  when  any  common  danger  threatened 
it,  the  reguli,  or  sovereign  chieftains,  elected  one  of  their 
number  to  lead  the  combined  forces  and  undertake  the  entire 
management  of  the  war.  Originally  fitness  for  the  particular 
occasion  ruled  the  choice,  and  the  office  ceased  with  the  danger ; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  many  noble  institutions  when  they  come 
to  be  regarded  as  ancient,  the  strict  criterion  was  set  afterwards 
aside  by  political  influence,  and  Pendragon  came  to  mean  king 
or  conqueror.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Pendragon  was  a 
standard-bearer,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dragon 
ensign  was  carried  near  him,  and  sometimes  in  his  own  hand. 
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The  title  is  also  derived  from  the  leader's  custom  of  wearing  a 
dragon  on  the  crest  of  his  helmet  (dragon-head).  These  were^ 
however,  accidental  to  the  office. 

The  first  Pendragon  about  whom  anything  seems  to  be  known 
was  Emrys  Wledig  (or  Ambrosius),  who  was  supported  by  the 
ehiefs  of  Cornwall  and  the  Armorio  Britons  against  the  hated 
Vortigem,  "  Of  repulsive  lips."  On  the  death  of  Emrys  the 
Britons  inhabiting  the  western  coast  elevated  Uther  (Danish,  a 
olub)  to  the  throne,  who  thereupon  added  the  title  of  Pendragon 
to  the  royal  dignity.  Some  have  attempted  to  identify  Uther 
with  King  Arthur,  but  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth  calls  Arthur  the 
son  of  Uther  Pendragon.  Owain  Gwynedd,  who,  with  his  sons, 
took  a  fierce  part  in  repelling  the  invasions  of  Henry  II.,  was 
denominated  the  Dragon  of  Mona. 

The  red  dragon  is  essentially  Welsh.  It  was  displayed  on 
the  banner  of  the  famous  Cadwalader  in  a  field  of  green  and 
white,  the  colour  of  the  leek,  which  is  the  national  emblem ; 
and  under  this  standard  the  Welsh  were  led  to  victory  by 
Henry  YII.  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  In  honoiur  of  this 
event,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,*  that  monarch  created 
the  heraldic  office  of  ^^  Rouge  Dragon,"  still  existing  in  the 
Herald's  College,  It  was  intended  that  this  office  should 
always  be  filled  by  a  Welshman,  and  the  condition  was  adhered 
to  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  celebrated  Lewys 
Dwnn  made  his  heraldic  visitations  to  Wales,  long  before  the 
existence  of  Herald's  College,  f 

In  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor  is  a  picture  by  Holbien 
(Le  chainp  de  drap  d'Or)  where  the  red  dragon  appears  over  the 
head  of  the  Tudor  Sovereign,  and  also  on  every  flag  that  marks 
the  quarter  of  the  British  host.  It  may  also  be  seen  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  the  companion 
(right)  supporter  of  the  lion  of  England.}  The  red  dragon 
always  occupied  this  place  until  supplanted  by  the  unicorn  of 
Scotland,  which  was  introduced  by  James  I.  Although  the 
Scottish  emblem  has  some  right  to  a  place,  it  does  not 
seem  historically  just  that  the  Cambrian  dragon  should  disa^ 
pear  altogether ;  for  without  it,  or  what  it  typified,  the  Stuarts 
could  never  have  reigned  over  Wales  as  well  as  England. 

In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Caerleon  there  is  a  very 
interesting  drsgon,  cut  in  glass,  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 


*  Spalman,   Oloss,,  v.  "Herald,"   "Bouge  Dragon  a  rulero  Dracone  Begiuni 
Anglorum  clypeum  sustinente  ab  Henrico  YII.  institutua." 

t  These  viaitations  were  in  part  collected  by  Sir  S.  Meyrick  and  preserved  by 
the  Welsh  MSS.  Society. 

t  Two  dragons  supported  the  feathers  on  the  seal  of  Arthur,  son  of  Hemy 
VII.,  as  Prince  of  Wales. 


t, 
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being  a  coat  first  borne  by  Llewellyn  ap  Ivor  Tredegar. 
According  to  a  pedigree  of  the  Morgan  family,  and  signed  by 
the  Clarencieux,  King  of  Arms  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
"  This  Llewellyn  being  in  Spayne,  did  many  deedes  of  armes 
for  y®  which  he  was  honoured  with  this  coate  of  armes." 

Thus,  a  creature  whose  original  character  is  that  of  ruthless 
antagonism  to  mankind,  and  whose  reputed  purpose  is  the 
annihilation  of  the  species,  has  unwittingly  served  to  bring 
out  the  latent  heroism  of  many  wonderful  persons,  and  to 
immortalise  them;  to  link  together  all  the  great  families  of 
the  world  by  traditional  ties,  and  to  become  a  canon  by  which 
to  estimate  degrees  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  learning. 
"  It  is  my  belief,"  writes  Mr.  Dresser,  "  that  the  ornamental 
forms  and  the  decorative  system  employed  by  a  people  are  of 
greater  value  as  ethnological  tests  than  peculiarities  of  archi- 
tecture, and  that  they  afford  a  means  of  determining  the  relation- 
ship and  the  migration  of  races  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  do 
the  words  or  construction  of  a  language."* 

Canton,  Cardiff.  Hartnell  Spurrier. 


*  "Japan :  Its  architecture,  art,  and  art  manofactores." 


G  W  E  N.  , 

Gwen,  little  Gwen,  do  I  see  jou  again  ? 

Tears  have  sped  since  we  parted  in  pain, 

Tears  of  pleasure,  methinks,  to  you 

For  I  mark  no  change  in  your  mien  or  hue, 

Sweet  and  fair,  as  you  were  to  me 

In  the  golden  summer  of  'Eighty-three. 

Gwen,  little  Gwen,  when  I  met  your  glance 
Suddenly  now  in  the  turn  of  the  dance, 
Back  to  my  heart,  with  the  surging  blood, 
The  old  thoughts  swept  in  a  tremiUous  flood, 
But  calm  and  cold  was  your  look  to  me, 
Not  the  look  of  my  darling  of  'Eighty-three  ! 

Gwen,  little  Gwen,  I  am  wondering  now 
When  lovers  in  plenty  before  you  bow, 
When  your  soul  is  sated  with  flattery's  sweets 
And  the  pulse  of  pleasure  too  wildly  beats, 
Do  you  ever  at  all  think  kindly  of  me 
And  the  golden  summer  of  'Eighty-three  ? 

Gwen,  Uttle  Gwen,  if  I  not  mbtake. 

There  is  one  who  would  die  for  your  sweet  life's  sake. 

For  look  !  in  his  eyes  what  a  passionate  gleam 

As  yon  twain  whirl  round  in  the  joyous  stream  !  , 

Treat  him  kindlier,  dear,  than  you  treated  me 

In  the  golden  summer  of  'Eighty-three  ! 

Gwen,  little  Gwen,  we  will  say  "  Grood-bye  !" 
Teacher  and  pupil  were  you  and  I  : 
Tou  have  forgotten,  but  I,  poor  fool, 
Learnt  my  lesson  too  well  in  Love's  gay  school, 
The  lesson,  you  know,  which  you  taught  to  me 
In  the  golden  summer  of  'Eighty -three  ! 

Gwen,  little  Gwen,  'tis  our  last  "  Farewell !" 

Oh,  that  the  heart  could  its  yearnings  tell !  , 

Oh,  that  life  had  the  joys  of  yore, 

And  the  world  the  roses  it  whilom  bore, 

And  you  were  still,  as  you  were  to  me 

In  the  golden  summer  of  'Eighty -three  ! 

Mount  Buret,  Etsex,  J.H.D. 

1 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  early  appearance 
of  a  collection  of  poems  from  the  pen  of  Miss  ZitellaE.  Tomkins, 
long  a  contributor  to  the  National  Magazine.  The  volume  is 
to  be  entitled  "  Sister  Lucetta,  and  other  Poems,"  and  we  trust 
the  writer  of  the  beautiful  dirge  **  Irvonwy  "  will  find  many  to 
appreciate  her  work.  Intending  subscribers  should  send  their 
names  in  at  once  to  the  authoress,  at  the  Leslie  School  of  Art, 
Swansea. 


The  Building  News  of  May  7  contained  a  full  page  drawing 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  John's  statuette  (slightly  more  than  half  sized), 
which  gained  the  Boyal  Academy's  first  silver  medal  this  year 
for  the  best  figure  in  the  round  modelled  from  the  life.  The 
model  posed  for  eighteen  nights  for  two  hours  each,  giving 
thirty-six  hours  for  the  finished  group.  Mr.  John  is  a  Cardiflf 
gentleman  whose  artistic  successes  we  have  more  than  once 
already  chronicled  in  these  pages. 


We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Ceiriog- 
Hiqfhes,  of  Caersws,  the  last  of  a  triad  of  leading  Welsh  lyric 
poets,  of  which  the  other  two  were  "Talhaiam"  and  "Myn- 
yddog."  Mr.  Hughes  was  bom  at  Glyn-Ceiriog,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, on  the  5th  of  September,  1832.  In  his  youth  he  migrated 
to  Manchester,  where  he  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  under 
one  of  the  great  railway  companies.  Of  persevering  habits,  he 
speedily  obtained  promotion,  and  after  fulfilling  the  position  of 
stationmaster  at  Llanidloes,  he  was  appointed  sole  manager  of 
the  Van  Railway  in  Montgomeryshire,  a  position  he  held  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hughes  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
daughters  and  a  son. 

With  reference  to  the  questions  recently  put  in  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Bowen  Rowlands  and  Mr.  T.  Ellis  as  to  the  possibility  of 
calendaring  and  printing  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts,  the  Daily 
News  says  :  "  It  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  there  are 
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in  the  Record  Office  piles  of  valuable  documents  relating 
to  the  Forest  of  Snowdon,  and  to  land  in  Wales  generally,  the 
publication  of  which  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  an  immense 
amount  of  information,  not  only  with  regard  to  ordinary  land 
transactions,  but  with  regard  to  the  ancient  land  system  of 
Wales.  The  Hengwrt  manuscripts  and  the  collections  at 
Wynnstay  and  Peniarth  also  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  It 
is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  any  official  attention  was 
paid  to  the  ancient  records  of  Wales,  the  most  recent  official 
publication  being  that  of  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Walee^  in  1846. 
The  neglect  of  the  Government  has  to  some  extent,  however, 
been  counteracted  by  the  labours  of  two  Celtic  •  scholars  at 
Oxford — ^Professor,  Rhys  and  Mr.  J.  G,  Evans — ^who  have 
published  the  Mabinogion  through  the  Clarendon  Press  at 
their  own  risk,  and  are  preparing  to  republish  The  Black 
Book  of  Carmarthen^  There  is  a  very  bad  mistake  here. 
The  Daily  News  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Wynnstay 
collection  cannot  possibly  demand  the  attention  of  Parliament 
now,  for  the  simple  but  all  sufficient  reason  that  it  was  long  ago 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Captain  Richard  Short,  of  Cardiff,  has  three  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Academy  this  year,  all  of  them  hung  on  the  line.  They 
are: — No.  1:  "Bristol  Channel,"  depicting  a  bright,  sunny' 
day ;  stiff  breeze ;  foreground,  Cardiff  Roads,  showing  ship  on 
East  Mud.  No.  2  :  "  Porthcawl  Beach,"  a  long  stretch  of  sand 
looking  from  the  east  towards  the  pier  and  houses  of  the  town. 
No.  3 :  "  St.  David's  Head,  Pembroke,"  a  gloomy  promontory 
stretches  out  into  a  sea  of  blue ;  in  the  foreground  Porthmawr, 
or  the  Great  Bay.  Beside  the  three  accepted  in  the  Royal 
Academy  he  has  also  one  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy : 
title,  ^^Penarth  Head;"  and  one  in  the  Nineteenth  Gentuiry 
Art  Society,  London :  "  The  wreck  of  the  Ben-y-glo  on  the 
Nash  Point,"  p.  large  and  powerful  storm  picture. 

Another  Cardiff  artist  represented  at  the  Academy  is  Mrs.  R. 
Boulton,  of  Newport  Road,  from  whose  hands  two  miniature 
portraits  on  ivory  have  been  accepted.  Excepting  last  year,  she 
has  had  the  same  honour  for  the  past  eight  seasons  in  succession. 
One  of  the  portraits  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  the  drawing- 
master  at  Eton  College,  who  is  known  to  many  residents  of 
Cardiff. 


The  commission  for  the  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Owen, 
to  be  erected  at  Carnarvon,  has,  we  understand,  been  given  to 
Mr.  J.  Milo  Griffith. 


Bott^  aitti  ^mtit^* 


[OoNFunm  TO  Mattibs  Rblatino  to  Waub  and  thb  Bobdul  Coumma.] 


NOTES. 


Longman,  Bbown,  Ribs  and  Orme. — The  following  inscription  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  It  is  copied  from  the  marble  tablet  in  the  Old  Chapel, 
Gellioneni  near  Swansea  : — *' In  memory  of  Owen  Bees,  Esq.,  of  Gelligron,  in  this 
county,  and  of  Paternoster  Row,  in  the  city  of  London,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Jo«iah  Rees,  late  minister  of  this  place,  who  died  on  the  5th  day  of  September, 
1837,  aged  sixt^-seven.    Universally  respected  and  esteemed.^' 

In  Uyfryddxaeth  y  Cymru  (p.  588)  his  name  is  given  in  connection  with  a  book 
published  in  1778,  when  he  could  only  have  been  eight  years  old.  The  date  pro- 
bably ought  to  be  1798.  The  Josiah  Rees  referred  to  is  the  same  as  has  been 
mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  National  Magazine  in  connection  with  the  £wrgrawn 
Cymraeg  of  1770. 

Aherdarc.  .  T.C.U. 

*  • 
• 

Pbiobies  in  Wales. — There  were  several  priories  on  the  Island  of  Anglesea. 
I  lived  at  Brynhyfryd,  near  Beaumaris,  a  few  years  ago  within  a  short  walk 
of  two  ancient  sites.  One,  Llanvaes,  was  very  near  my  house.  It  was  founded 
by  Llewelyn,  the  husband  of  the  hapless  Princess  Joan,  who  was  buried  here. 
Her  stone  coffin  is  enclosed  by  iron  railings  in  Baron  Hill  grounds.  This  coffin 
was  actually  used  as  a  drinking  trough  for  cattle,  but  rescu^  by  a  former  owner 
of  Baron  Hill,  either  Lord  Bulkeley  or  the  late  Sir  Richard,  grandfather  to 
the  present  young  baronet.  There  is  a  very  fine  dwelling-house  called  '*  The 
Friars,"  erected,  it  is  said,  oa  the  very  spot  where  the  Franciscan  Friars  lived,  but 
so  imbued  are  the  Welsh  peasantry  with  superstition  that  few  English  people 
who  take  this  mansion  are  able  to  get  servants  in  the  neighbourhood  to  live  there 
with  them.  The  sea  runs  up  on  the  boach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road 
separating  the  lawn  from  the  shingle,  and  I  always  thought  it  highly  probable  that 
the  strange  noises,  so  alarming  to  the  other  parts  of  the  place,  were  caused  by  the 
water  ruuiing  into  some  secret  cave  or  hiding  chamber  which  might  have  existed 
there  since  the  time  of  the  old  Grey  Friars. 

Penmon  Priory  was  about  two  miles  distant  to  the  north  of  Llanvaes,  or  the 
Friars.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Monks. 
The  only  part  remaining  when  I  was  last  in  North  Wales  was  a  portion  of  the 
refectory,  and  that  was  in  ruins.  Between  Penmon  and  Priestholm  is  a  small 
island,  Ynys  Seriol,  called  by  English  visitors  Puffin  Island,  after  the  birds  by 
which  it  is  frequented.  I  could  not  see  any  remains  of  a  priory  there,  save  a  heap 
of  stones  said  to  be  those  of  a  square  tower. 

Ly$8fffatUa.  Helen  Watnet. 

* 
The  Skull  or  St.  Teilo. — I  remember  seeing  some  yean  ago,  at  the  house  of 
the  churchwardea  of  Llandilo,  Pembrokeshire,  a  skull  stated  to  be  that  of  the 
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venerable  Saint  Teilo.     For  many  generations  past  the  people  of  Pembrokeslii 
and  Carmarthenshire,  afflicted  with  various  diseases,  particularly  ague,  as  X  iuicl< 
stand,  have  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  house  of  the  churchwarden  to  ctru 
water  out  of  the  skull — the  water  thus  drunk  from  the  skull  being  8uppoee<l 
have  miraculous  curative  virtues. 

Lahdavknbis. 

•  # 
• 

Wkubh  Names  or  Stbsams  (zi, — 477). — Of  coarse  there  can  be  no  poBaibI 
objection  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  giving  us  his  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nsun 
Ogwr  or  Ogmore,  but  I  maintain  that  from  an  etymological  point  of  view  it  i 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  know  that  the  river  is  always  and  every w  her 
(except  in  print)  called  the  Ogwr  or  Ogmore  than  that  we  should  know  any 
body's  speculation  thereupon.  However  plausible  the  speculations,  the  loca 
pronunciations  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Bla/engwawr  is  a  name  well-known  ix 
this  parish,  but  one  of  oar  local  historians  has  said  it  ought  to  be  called  Blaen* 
gtoair,  and  he  so  spells  it,  thus  offering  us  a  doubtful  ethology  and  conoeaJing 
the  real  name.  Gtoawr  means  dawn,  and  it  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
aughters  of  Brychan  Brycheiniog.     Ghoair  means  hay. 

Aberdare.  T.C.I7. 

Ck>rrwg-fawr  and  Coxrwg-fechan,  unite  their  waters  near  the  village  of  Giyn- 
oorrwg,  and  flow  thence  to  join  the  Afan  at  Gymer.  A  tributary  of  the  Taff 
flowing  into  that  river  near  Nantgarw,  has  Ynisgorwg  and  Melyngorwg  on  its 
banks.  There  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Gwendiaeth,  in  Carmarthenshire,  which 
bears  a  similar  name. 

BronyderL  R,J, 

HuaHBs's  "  Beauties  of  Cambria."— I  read  the  excellent  paper  hereon  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Red  Dragon  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  f  have  not  seen  the 
book,  and  therefore  do  not  know  whether  the  statement  in  the  author's  preface  is 
correct  as  to  there  being  "fifty-eight  drawings.*'  Lowndes  describes  the  work  as  con- 
sisting of  "thirty-six  remarkably  beautiful  wood  engravings  on  India  paper  pubUshed 
at  three  guineas."  There  is  a  difference  of  twenty-two  pictures  somewhere,  li 
t  not  a  shame  to  our  country  that  of  an  artist  like  Hughes  there  should  not  be  a 
scrap  of  biography  given,  while  of  'Mives  "  of  petty  preachers  and  of  tenth-rate 
perpetrators  of  intolerable  doggerel  there  are  cartloads  which  had  much  better 
have  been  at  the  butterman's  ? 

Abergavenny,  Cbleb  ei  Audax. 

.    Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  appears  desirous  of  knowing  particulars  of  this  artist's  life, 
which  I  am  able,  to  a  small  extent,  to  supply.     Hughes  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  David  Charles,  of  Carmarthen.     She  survived  him,  and  I  believe 
all  her  children,  eventually  dying  at  Aberystwith  about  twelve  years  ago.    Her 
husband  had  died  some  years  previously,   but  I  do  not  happen  to  know  where. 
About  the  year  1835  Mr.  Hughes  and  family  lived  in  Churcn-street,  Carnarvon, 
pursuing  his  profession  of  artist,  as  portrait  and  landscape  painter.     It  was  rarely 
then,  I  believe,  that  he  did  anything  in  the  line  in  whick  he  had  shown  »ucb 
excellence  in  his  Beauties  of  Cambria,  as  wood  engraver ;  but  I  remember  being 
personally  concerned  in  calling  upon  him  to  engrave  a  small  vignette  of  King 
VVilliam  the  Fourth  to  adorn  the  title-page  of  an  almanack  published  in  our  town. 
I  also  had  a  few  lithographic  views  which  he  drew  on  stone,  but  which  were  not 
as  perfectly  rendered  as  his  wood-cut  illustrations.     He  added  a  printing  office  to 
liis  house,  and  published  one  of  the  earliest  Welsh  newspapers,  called  Y  Papur 
Newydd  Cymraueg^  mis-described  in  the  account  given  in  the  Cardiff  Eisteddfod 
Book  as  published  elsewhere.     I  used  to  go  into  the  office ;  and  my  ^rst  appear- 
ance in  print  as  an  author  was  with  an  englyn  in  that  publication.    I  happen  to 
possess  the  first  number,  the  only  one  published,  of  an  edition  oi^Brui  y  CymrUf 
commenced    by    Mr.    Hughes,    intended    to  consist    of    twenty    parts.     The 
twenty-four  pages  contained  in  the  8vo.  part  comprise  two  full-paged  wood  cuts 
of  "  Caerfyradin  "  and  **  Pont  Aberteifi  ; "  together  with  initial  illustraUons  at 
the  commencement  of  each  chapter.    The  printer  was  "J.  Evans,  Caerf^rddio.'' 
The  wood-cuts  are  in  a  bolder  style  than  those  of  the  Beauttet  of^-Cambna.   Mr.  % 


